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This  study  had  its  inception  on  30  October  1950  when  Vida  Charles  V* 

Fox,  SC,  U.  S.  Navy,  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  &  study  of  the  supply  aspects 
of  the  logistics  systems  of  the  former  German  and  Japanese  navies  should 
be  made.  In  this  connection,  VAda  Fox  wrote: 

"While  this  Navy  has  made  great  strides  In  the  field- 
of  logistics,  we  must  give  relentless  attention  ts 
the  further  refinement  of  our  syetma  In  order  to  keep 
•breast  of  the  increasing  requirements  of  our  opera¬ 
ting  forces*  The  prohlmas  presented  in  providing 
material  logistic  support  to  the  fleet  are  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  of  solution*  It  is  considered, 
therefore,  that  we  should  explore  all  available  methods 
of  affording  improvement  •  Che  possible  mean?  is  a 
study  of  the  supply  aystmna  of  the  former  German  end 
Japanese  navies.  While  it  Is  believed  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  amterial  has  been  written  that  * 

touches  on  this  subject,  investigations  to  date  have 
not  rereeled  any  consolidation  of  the  material  now  to 
be  found  in  various  scattered  documents* 

"Unless  OpHav  has  knowledge  of  such  an  existing  com¬ 
pilation  and  unless  othert&se  directed,  this  Bureau, 
with  the  view  of  possibly  extracting  same  ideas  on 
methods  employed  by  the  Japenese  and  German  . navias 
to  the  benefit  of  cur  own,  proposes  to  undertake  a 
review  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  Pairing  a  detailed 
study  of  the  supply  aspects  of  the  logistics  systesui 
of  the  Japanese  and  German  navies*" 

On  15  November  1950  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CF-40),  agreed  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  and  direct¬ 
ed  that  significant  findings  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logistics)  and  that  an  appropriate  report  be 
submitted  upon  completion  of  the  project*  Cdr  Rqy  0*  Stratton,  SC,  U*  3* 

Navy  (Retired)  Vvas  recalled  to  active  duty  on  11  January  1951  as  the  project 
officer  to  conduct  the  study* 
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It  cocoa  beoame  apparent  that  the  scope  of  the  proposed  study 
was  so  broad  that  the  problem  could  not  be  attacked  as  a  whole,  but 
would  have  to  be  phased.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  Rear  Admiral  George  V*  Bauemschmidt,  SC,  U.S.  Nary, 
therefore  determined  that  greater  benefit  would  accrue  free,  first 
studying  the  techniques  and  systems  employed  by  the  German  Ravy,  If 
information  obtained  in  that  phase  of  the  study  was  found  to  be  of 
sufficient  Importance,  the  ays  terns  and  techniques  employed  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  levy  would  then  be  studied. 

The  project  was  approached  by  conducting  an  examination  of  the 
documents  and  papers  relating  to  the  former  German  Mavy  which  were 
contained  in  the  files  of  the  Office  of  Ravel  Intelligence  and  the 
Classified  Records  Center  of  the  Division  of  Ravel  Records  and  His¬ 
tory  (Op-291) ,  in  order  to  determine  what  ^ply/logifltic  facilities 
the  German  Ravy  had,  where  they  were  located  and  who  controlled  them, 
Rida  John  Heffsraan,  the  Raral  Historian,  was  most  helpful  and  made 
many  suggestions  regarding  possible  source  material.  Information 
was  also  sought  in  the  files  of  the  Army  Quartermaster,  the  Aimed 
Forces  Industrial  College,  the  Foreign  Studies  Branch  of  the  office 
of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Library  of  the  Amy  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Intelligence  and  the  German  Military  Doormats  Section 
of  the  GCfloe  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army* 

The  assistance  of  Odr,  Samuel  R,  Sanders,  USSR,  formerly  assigned 
to  translations  of  German  naval  documents  and  now  on  inactive  duty 
was  also  solicited.  This  officer  was  very  helpful  end  made  available 
many  document*  that  had  not  yet  bean  catalogued. 

The  files  of  the  levy  Department  Library  were  searched  and  inquiries 
made  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Rational  Archives  for  information 
held  by  those  agmieiss  that  might  be  pertinent  to  the  stxxiy. 

The  project  officer  visited  the  offices  of  the  REV  TORE  TIMES, 

UR,  TUB  end  KWTOKE  Mage  time  at  lav  Fork  City  and  the  KKIDBt*S 
DIGEST  at  Fleesantville,  R,I,  and  searched  the  index  files  of  those 
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publications  for  information  that  might  be  of  assistance*  He  also 
Visited  the  libraries  of  the  Logistic  Research  Facility  at  Bayonne 
and  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport  for  the  same  purpose*  While  at 
F/owport,  he  interviewed  Capt  E*  G*  Durgin,  USN,  the  Professor  of  Naval 
Science  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  with  the  view  to  ascertaining 
the  names  of  important  supply/logi atic  personalities  in  the  German  , 

Navy*  Capt*  Durgin  had  been  the  TJ*S*  Naval  Attache  at  Berlin  just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II* 

When  preliminary  examination  of  these  sources  of  information  had 
been  made,  the  project  officer  moved  overseas  to  London  where  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  seized  German  naval  secret  documents  was  conducted  at  the 
British  Admiralty*  This  phase  of  the  study  started  on  9  June  1951* 

The  U.S.  Naval  Attache,  London,  obtained  security  clearance  for 
file  project  officer  and  permission  to  use  the  files  of  the  foreign 
Document  Section  of  the  Historical  Division  of  the  &?itiah  Admiralty* 

He  also  effected  the  necessary  introductions  to  RAdm  Roger  N*  Bell  airs, 
the  Royal  Naval  Hictorian,  and  his  assistant,  Cdr.  Malcolm  Saunders, 

Royal  Navy  (Ret)* 

The  use  of  all  facilities  of  the  foreign  Document  Section  was 
made  available  to  the  project  officer,  and  a  former  German  naval 
archivist,  Hr*  Valter  Pfeiffer,  and  a  translator.  Hr*  Kenneth  V*  Case, 
were  assigned  on  a  part  time  basis  to  assist  him  in  locating  and 
translating  documents  pertaining  to  the  study* 

The  originals  of  the  German  secret  documents  held  at  the  British 
Admiralty  ere  known  as  the  Taabach  Hies*  They  have  been  given  this 
name  because  they  were  captured  by  the  Allies  at  the  end  of  the  war 
at  Tambach  Castle,  three  miles  due  west  of  the  city  of  Coburg*  The 
German  Admiralty  secret  archives  had  been  moved  there  shortly  after 
the  bombing  of  Berlin  had  become  effective*  The  secret  correspondence 
of  ell  Admiralty  offioes  and  bureaus  was  sent  there  each  day*  As  a 

result,  these  files  ere  quite  extensive,  and  several  rooms  in  the 
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btMwsat  of  the  British  Admiralty  are  required  N*  house  t hem* 

In  1945-1946,  t he  U*  S.  Mavy  Microfilmed  most  of  these  flits* 

Mra  Pfeiffer  was  the  senior  aaaistant  to  the  Canaan  naval  Ms- 
torian,  YAdm  Asaeam,  at  the  time  these  domaaenta  were  captured.  He 
was  then  taken  on  the  staff  of  the  British  A&iraliy  end  has  been  the 
archivist  in  charge  of  the  Tambaoh  files  ever  since*  Nr*  Case  was 
an  employee  of  the  tf*  8*  Eaval  legal  Officer  on  the  Staff  of  ClnC 

m 

EaatlamtMed  end  was  working  at  the  British  Admiralty  on  claims  against 
the  tfaited  States  over  losses  of  German  marohant  marine  vessels*  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  familiarity  of  Messrs*  Pfeiffer  end  Case  with  the 
contents  of  the  Taabach  files,  much  information  that  may  otherwise  have 
escaped  examination  waa  made  available  to  the  project  officer. 

The  Carman  Eavy  reorganised  tha  bureaus  of  ite  Admiralty,  the 
Earal  Her  Staff  and  its  Admiral  Quartermaster  Division  end  its  shore 
establishment  five  timas  during  World  War  II*  Each  time  an  organiser 
tlon  book  was  issued  setting  forth  the  respensibilities  of  each  divi- 
sicn  end  section  of  the  various  bureaus,  offioss  end  other  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies  of  the  Admiralty  and  Ratal  War  Staff*  Ro  copies  of 
theee  books  bed  been  located  in  the  files  of  the  Office  of  Ravel  In~ 
teUiginoe  or  the  Division  of  lavgL  Records  end  History  during  the 
research  conducted  in  Washington#  When  they  were  compared  with  infor¬ 
mation  previously  obtained  it  was  seen  that  the  names  and  functions  of 
many  of  the  supplyAogistic  agencies  had  bean  changed  and  that  several 
organisations  on  the  project  officer*  a  list  were  duplicative*  There¬ 
fore,  a  functional  organisation  chart  of  the  German  Admiralty,  show¬ 
ing  the  incumbent  in  each  office  was  prepared*  This  entailed  consider¬ 
able  research* 

Informal  talks  in.  American  naval  circles  In  London  and  Washington 
had  revealed  that  t&lle  our  former  enemies,  the  Germans,  would  undoubtedly 
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co-operate  In  a  study  such  as  this,  any  approach  to  than  would  have 
to  be  aade  In  a  manner  designed  to  convince  then  that  the  person 
seeking  information  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  organisation 
of  their  levy,  that  his  project  was  worthwhile  and  that  he  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  desire  to  benefit  ty  their  asperi'eace*  Tor  this  reason, 
great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the  chart  that  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  London* 

During  the  period  19  -  28  July  the  project  officer  made  a  trip 
* 

to  Germany  to  become  acquainted  with  the  various  American  naval 
officers  there  who  would  probably  be  of  assistance  in  the  study,  and 
such  fo^ser  Gexman  naval  officers  and  officials  as  opportunity  might 
permit*  The  headquarters  of  Commander,  U.S*  Yaval  forces  in  Germany, 
at  Heidelberg,  the  office  of  the  TT.S*  Kara!  Intelligence  Officer  at 
Berlin,  and  the  D*S*  Kaval  Advanced  Base  at  Bnaaerhaven  were  visited 
on  this  trip*  Conferences  were  held  at  each  place* 

Little  was  accomplished  at  Heidelberg*  Gdr*  X*  G*  Campbell,  the 
logistics  officer  on  Rid*  Holden*  s  staff,  and  Gdr*  R*  V*  diver,  SC, 
the  assistant  logistics  .officer,  evinced  great  interest  in  the  study, 
but  knew  of  no  former  German  naval  officers  or  officials  in  the  area 
who  might  contribute  any  worthwhile  information* 

At  Berlin,  however,  Gapt*  D*  L*  Day,  the  Intelligence  Officer 
end  his  assistant,  LOdr*  X*  G*  Riedel,  were  of  great  assistance  and 
prof  erred  much  advice  and  information  regarding  German  personalities 
who  they  believed  would  help  in  such  a  study* 

Because  LCdr*  Riedel  had  been  on  duty  in  Germany  before  the  war 
and  for  most  of  the  period  since  the  war,  he  was  able  to  furnish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  several  officers  who  were  later  interviewed* 
Moat  of  these  officers  lived  in  the  Hamburg  -  kftlhalmshaven  -  Kiel 
area*  General  Admiral  Otto  Schniawind,  the  former  Gcwwtnder-in- Chief 
of  the  German  Fleet,  was  said  to  be  the  deezx  of  the  former  naval 
officer  corps  and  in  contact  with  moat  of  the  former  senior  officers 
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and  officials*  Arrangemaats  were  Bade  by  LCdr  Riedel  with  the  naval 
intelligence  officer  at  Btreawrhaven,  LOdr  C,  B*  BrouUlette,  to  effect 
an  introduction  of  the  project  officer  to  GenAda  Schniewind  and  a  group 
of  his  dose  associates,  Vida  Helauth  B eye,  Yida  Xrledrich  Huge,  RAdm 
Gerhardt  Vagner^  and  Air  Force  Colonel  Halter  Gaul* 

Many  tales  had  been  told  to  the  project  officer  in  London,  Reidel- 
beepgrS»4  Berlin  of  the  abrupt  one-sided  approach  of  sane  Americans  when 
seeking  inf  conation  fro*  their  former  enemies,  the  Gexnana,  and  the 
resentment  that  auoh  attitudes  had  created*  The  fact  that  former 
officers  had  been  stripped  of  all  rank  had  been  stressed*  They  ware  to 
be  knew  as  "Mater"  only,  one  inforoant  stated* 

This  approach  did  not  seen  to  be  ens  that  would  induce  mb, 
once  proud  of  their  position  aid  prestige,  te  give  freely  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  opinions.  Genlda  Scbnievind  had  been  one  of  the  most  senior 
officers  in  the  Navy*  YA da  Rage  had  been  %  divisional*  chief  of  the 
very  inpertant  Bureau  of  Warship  Construction  and  Amement.  Vida  Reye 
had  been  the  C<asMtnde3^1nrChief  of  the  Snail  Battle  Units*  Rida  Vagner 
had  been  tlm  operations  planning  officer  for  Grand  Adairs!  Earl  Doenitx 
in  the  Naval  War  Staff*  Col*  Gaul  had  been  liaison  officer  between  Qraod 
Jdairals  Reeder  and  Doenits  and  Hermann  Goering*  Manifestly  an  approach 
likely  to  create  even  the  slightest  resentment  should  not  be  used*  After 
introducticxi,  the  project  officer  saids 

General  Ad airal  Sohnievdnd  and  gentleman  The 
Aserioan  Navy  has  long  respected  the  traditions 
aid  efficiency  of  the  German  Navy*  The  Barters 
of  our  Supply  Corps  are  greatly  Impressed  with  your 
ability  to  wage  a  war  on  two  fronts,  operating  in 
an  eooncagr  of  aoardty  such  as  was  Ger*any*s  during 
World  War  II,  and  to  extract  so  Mich  equipment 
front  so  little  Material* 

*Rear  idajrsl  Far,  the  Chief  of  the  Btsreeu  of 
Supplies  end  Accounts*,  and  his  deputy.  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Bauernschaidt,  send  you  their  respects  and 
beat  wishes*  They  want  the  answers  to  many  quae* 
tions*  Should  the  Halted  States  ever  again  be 
forced  to  engage  in  a  war,  it  cannot  afford  to 
dissipate  its  resources*  Each  ounce  of  its  raw 
Materials,  each  screw  driver,  each  pair  of  shoes, 
each  bag  of  flour,  each  apecre  part  -  everything 
in  the  supply  ay  stems  of  its  armed  forces  mist 
be  fully  utilised*  They  want  to  know  how  you 
stretched  the  materials  available  to  you,  how  you 
salvaged  your  obsolete,  worn  cut  and  damaged  equip¬ 
ment,  what  accounting  principles  you  employed  and 
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max ly  other  things.  They  have  sent  me,  the 
student,  to  you,  the  teachers  to  get  these 
answers*  M 

The  effect  was  electric*  Genldm  Schnievdndra  deeply  lined  and 
stem  face  softened  into  an  almost  complacent  satisfaction*  He  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war  for  three  years  and  had  been  tried  and  acquitted 
at  Nuernberg.  Vida  Keye,  who  had  been  very  formal  and  had  scowled  dur¬ 
ing  this  speech,  relaxed  and  appeared  score  friendly*  Tide  luge  remained 
as  iiqperturbahle  as  before.  He  speaks  English  like  an  Oxford  professor 
and  weighs  every  word  for  its  finest,  shade  of  meaning*  Rids  Schubert 
sailed*  His  bushy  eyebrows,  which  stick  out  from  his  forehead  like 
those  of  a  fox  terrier*  seamed  suddenly  less  militant*  Col*  Gaul,  the 
extrovert  of  the  quintette  crossed  the  root  and  extended  a  friendly 
hand*  The  approach  had  been  successful* 

The  functional  organisation  chart  was  then  spread  out  on  a  table* 

In  this  report  it  has  been  broken  down  into  sections,  and  the  names  of 
the  chief  of  bureaus,  divisions,  etc*  have  been  omitted,  since  they 
appear  in  the  text*  The  original,  however,  was  complete.  The  five 
officers  studied  the  chart  in  silence  and  it  was  some  time  before  Gear* 
Ada  Scimievind  spoke.  Ha  saidt 

*A  lot  of  work  has  obviously  gone  into  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  chart*  I  have  checked  the 
names  of  the  department,  division  and  section 
chiefs  and  they  are  correct.  Bov  can  ve  help 
yout* 

The  details  of  this  first  meeting  with  Qaaldm  Sohnievind  and  his 
associates  ere  reported  here  only  to  emphasise  the  desirability  of  a 
careful,  tactful,  erven  flattering  approach  whan  dealing  with  foreigners* 
Without  the  support  of  this  group,  many  the  officers  end  officials 
interviewed  would  never  have  been  reached  and,  had  they  beam  located, 
would  never  have  been  induced  to  speak  as  freely  as  they  did* 

An  outline  of  the  study  and  pacific  questions  in  its  various  areas 
had  also  been  prepared.  These  were  submitted  to  Genftdm  Sohnievind  and 
his  associates  for  cxiticimn  and  suggestions*  After  a  abort  discussion, 
Gealda  Sohnievind  stated  that  a  conference  schedule  with  various  experts 
all  over  Western  Germany  would  have  to  be  established* 

The  projoct  officer  returned  to  London  to  continue  research  at  the 
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Brltiah  idauralty.  Ob  13.  August  be  aabarked'  again  tor  Gaxvany  and 
prop— dad,  to  Berlin  to  stmt  tho  third  phaaa  of  tbs  study. 

It  must  bo  auphaalasd  that  whan  tha  int«rrAeva,  shortly  to  bo  da- 
'  scribed  ,twers  bald  tha  team  I«iy  bad  born  ooopletely  disbanded.  Ita 
ocabctnnt  ship*  hod  bam  soak  or  apportioned  aaocg  tha  victarioua  allies. 

Ita  store  oataMiabamt  hod  bam  vreohad,  althm  by  air  attacks  or  dano- 
litioB.  8cm  of  ita  paraoaaal  vara  aaplnpad  la  aj&aawoaplag  operations 
radar  Allied  supervision,  bat  mat  of  thm  vara  la  eirriUm  jobs.  la 
■my  instances  tba  diarida  wad  personal  papers  of  anti  officers  and 
adlfialala  had  bam  ocoflMuted.  With  tba  exception  of  a  few  books 
relating  to  alMhlng  and  provisions  vbloh  vara  bald  by  tba  British 
UdralVa  it  wi  Impossible  to  looato  mej  oaoomting  lastmutlcms  or 
•ter  jrtrtti  laferaetlca  rofardac  tbo  supply  qratem  and  taehaiquaa 
aapUpad  bp  tba  Bmp.  la  a  raault,  it  vaa  aaoaaamr  la  m ay  laatmoaa 
to  rely  oc  tba  aaaorioa  of  paracaa  interviewed  la  raaonstruetlng  auoh 
mvtaaa  and  techniques. 

luring  tba  period  14  August  to  22  Bapiaafeer  2»951,  officers  and 
afflaiala  aboam  bp  tenldt  Sohaiavlad  and  Ida  t  «aooisto«  vara  latarrLawad 
la  wop  adtloa  and  tei  of  bites  temsp. 

Tide  Balnrioh  Stia*al,  who  vaa  afalaf  of  tha  Boatyard  Isetion  of  tho 
terim  of  Warabip  Oenatruaticn  md  Immmt  md  charged  with  over-all  adain- 
isfcmtlca  of  both  tba  Oeatral  gjromwmt  Office  aad  tha  Technical  Pro- 
aacmmt  Office  supply  ayatam  vaa  latarrlovad  at  larlia  <a  Krl5  August. 

■a  bad  mtaesd  tho  laay  la  1903,  bad  bom  a  Oaptala  at  tba  outbreak  of 
var,  m  ptaatead  ta  Soar  Iftdx al  la  1910  aad  Tioa  Idairal  la  3912.  Ha 
vu  tba  mat  autgpahm  officer  interviewed  as  far  as  aritloim  of  pro- 
mwmu^radmtim  pmdaaa  la  aoaeemad,  and  appeared  to  bo  better 
varaod  thm  tha  other*  la  supply  distribution  toohal^Mo.  String  tha 
first  day's  mating,  be  soamd  a  little  stiff  and  femal,  although  bo 
marnud  ijueeticaa  froaly.  Curing  tho  aooead  meting,  hoversr,  this 
rssbndst  disappeared.  It  vaa  during  tha  seooad  day*  interview  that, 
ha  vaa  *0  voluble  la  hie  criticism  of  Or.  Albert  Speer  and  Qraad 
idairal  Boeelt*.  la  also  agreed  to  oaad  tp  mil  additional  lafermtien 
«a  tho  history  and  develejmnt  of  tba  nmsl  supply  ayrtsn.  The  pro j eat 

offioar  left  Berlin  for  Brmarbsvsa  oa  tba  night  of  tba  16th  of  August. 
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VAdn  Bruno  Hechena,  the  Admiral  Quartermaster  ox  the  Bevy  from.  1942- 
1944  and  the  officer  charged  with  Matching  Material  requirements  with 
operations,  had  cone  to  Branerhaven  fro*  Hohanrode,  a  town  Is  tha  Bars 
Mountains  area,  at  the  request  cf  Ges&da  Schniewind  to  act  as  guide,  contact 
■an  and  interpreter  for  tha  project  officer  in  interviews  to  ba  bald  during 


the  period  18-25  August.  Is  promised,  Gedda  gohaiewind  had  established 
a  schedule.  The  question*  given  to  Mm  had  bean  translated  into  (tanas  and 
furnished  to  group  laadara  in  three  cities  in  which  interviews  were  to  ba 
bald.  Capt  Bus  X.  loassing  had  bean  designated  as  the  officar  to  sake 
appointment*  and  oonddbt  the  proceedings  at  Bremen,  Mda  Guenther  Schubert 
had  tha  earn 

at  Hamburg. 

Before  the  interview*  vara  held,  Mias  Bed#  Streeter,  a  former  naval 

til*  B.B.*aYaI  iBtjJJll^srorCmo*  at  fir 

haven, was  assigned  by  LCdr  firgjrtMgjQ  atanegrapher  and  aaaiataat 

interpreter.  Welter^SchedLbel*  a  former  HeuteStod^fi^onal  in  tha  Gamas 
Air  Force,  also  aaplojed  at  tha  Intelligence  Office  at  Brem*rhaVWn,vaa 


responsibilities  at  Kiel.  R&d a  Max  Aden  was  the  group  leader 
* 


■w?  * 


detailed  ss  chauffeur. 


fhk 


On  17  August,  Geschwadaristeodant  Ifcx  Xtlusa,  a  Mining  equipment  procure¬ 
ment  official  with  the  rank  of  Commander,  and  LCdr  Frit*  GUanman,  a  Supply  . 
Corps  offloer  who  had  beam  an  B-boat  flotilla  and  B-boat  supply  offioer. 


ware  interviewed  at  dremarhevan. 

On  18  August,  TJUfe  Bail  Qraul,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Bevy,  who 
was  currently  —ployed  as  the  J&rector  of  FUbllo  health  of  the  city  of 
Bremen,  was  interviewed*  Capt.  Hu—  K  loessing.  Chief  of  9-boats  in  Western 
Franoe,  and  Capt.  Bruno  Fischer,  chief  of  submarine  base  construction  in 
France,  were  also  interviewed  at  Bremen  on  tha  seme  day* 

Om  19  August,  G#*c2nmdarlnte&d&nt  Wolfgang  Schmola,  a  supply  official 
with  tha  rank  of  commander,  was  interviewed  at  Bremerhaven*  This  offioer 
was  a  clothix*  and  disirirsing  specialist  and  at  one  time  had  been  the  staff 
supply  officer.  Bevel  Command  Italy.  Questioning  was  confined  to  disbursing, 
clothing  and  mutual  assistance  matters. 
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On  21  August,  Birin  Otto  Klueber,  Chief  of  Ordnance  was  interviewed  at 
NaLente,  This  offioer  bad  been  tb a  ooamandlng  officer  of  the  cruiser  K3KHBHRQ 
la  1939-1940,  chief  of  staff  on  the  logistic/operational  oomaand  Group  North 
in  1940-1942*  cad  la  charge  of  proourmaent  of  ail  guns  and  aanmition  from 
1942-1945.  MM  Nans  Toss*  at  one  tins  tbs  chief  of  the  7ual  and  Transport 
tatioa  Section  of  the  Adairs!  feiartemaater*8  Division  and  later  Chief  of 
Dookyards  in  Hbrwagr*  and  TAda  Msobsns  were  also  interviewed  at  Bitin  on  the 


On  22-23  August*  MM  Guenther  Adalbert*  chief  of  the  Planning*  Require- 
neats  and  Organisation  Section  of  the  Admiral  Quartermaster*  s  Division  in 
1941*1942  was  interviewed  at  Kiel.  This  officer  had  formerly  been  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  command  of  the  3CMAH*i»&ST.  During  1943-01945*  he  was  the  Admiral 
0a— mding  the  Western  Baltic.  Ha  spearheaded  the  Kiel  interviews*  was 
extremely  co-operative  and  helpful*  and  was  the  outstanding  officer  interviewed 
on  the  subject  of  organisation  of  the  Navy.  He  had  assembled  for  interview: 

(a)  XAria  Ifcich  ifealler  a  specialist  in  mining  and  mins 
warfare,  This  officer  had  been  a  captain  At  the 
outbreak  of  war.  He  was  Chief  of  the  Hooking  and 
Mining  Division  and  in  charge  of  all  procurement  of 
mines*  nets*  booms  and  mlneeweegdng  equipment  doling 
the  period  1943-1945, 

(b)  Capt  Bene  fbtaaler*  Chief  of  the  Oommlnl  cation 
Bfdpmsat  Division.  This  officer  had  entered  the 
Navy  in  1911,  but  had  beam  released  from  the  service 
between  1919  end  1933*  id—  he  reentered  as  a  00m- 
Kuadeationm  specialist.  He  was  promoted  to  Captain 

in  1941  end  assigned  duty  as  chief  of  the  Co— ini  cations 
Mfdpmsmt  Division*  whmrs  he  was  responsible  for  ell 
procurement  of  such  equipment, 

(«)  Cspt  Heinrich  B&L*  assistant  to  BAdm  Hueber  in  the 
Qrdmaaoe  Division  daring  the  period  1943-1945.  Be 
was  a  gunnery  research  specialist  and  performed  suoh 
of  the  procurement  of  heavy  guns  for  the  naval  artil¬ 
lery  divisions  end  heavy  units  of  the  fleet, 

(d)  JBerineoberiii^ektor  Dietrich  sur  fctahlsa,  a  supply 
official  with  the  rank  of  senior  lieutenant.  This 
official  wee  the  supply  officer  of  the  port  of  Trond¬ 
heim  from  1942-1945  end  demonstrated  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  supply  systems  employed  in  advanced 
bases.  He  was  again  interviewed  at  Xutin  on  25  August, 

(s)  Vida  Utahans  was  interviewed  a  second  time  on  this  day. 

On  24  August*  YAdrn  Baiter  lineal*  Chief  of  Qodycrds  in  Branoe  was 
interviewed  at  Hamburg.  This  office*  had  retired  from  the  levy  in  1932 
and  was  sngcgsd  in  business  in  China  during  1933-1940,  Be  was  recalled 
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to  ckity  in  1940  and  van  assigned  the  job  of  repairing  surface  vessels  in 
Vest  era  France* 

Rida  Herald  Kienaat,  Chief  of  the  Co—mioation  Inspectorate  from  1934* 
1942,  was  also  interviewed  at  Ilensburg  on  24  August*  This  officer  had 
entered  the  Navy  in  1915  and  had  always  been  a  odmaunioation  specialist. 
During  1943-1945  he  was  in  charge  of  all  ocml  cation  schools* 

RAda  August  Boenicg,  Chief  of  the  Supply  Officer  Corps,  was  also  inter¬ 
viewed  on  24  August  at  Xt&srafosru#*  This  officer  entered  the  Navy  in  1910 
* 

and  served  continuously  in  the  Paymaster  or  Supply  Officers  Corps  until.- 1945. 
He  vas  the  only  member  of  the  Supply  Officer  Corps  to  be  promoted  above  the 
rank'  of  Captain* 

The  interviews  at  Hamburg  were  held  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
arranged  by  Bids  Max  Adas,  the  Chief  of  the  Fuel  and  Transportation  Section 
of  the  ldsiral  Quartermaster  Division*  Rida  Adam  vas  responsible  for  the 
logistic  support  of  all  surface  vessels  at  sea,  for  the  arranging  of  all 
rail,  inland  water,  air  and  sea  transportation  for  the  Navy  with  the  High 
Co— and  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  the  administration  of  the  Navy1 8  fuel 
program*  Ha  vas  interviewed  on  29  August.  He  vas  most  co-operative.  He 
is  the  manager  of  the  Anglo- Iranian  Oil  Company  in  Hamburg,  is  alert,  very 
active  and  dapper  and  gives  the  impression  of  the  top-notch  American  public 
relations  or  sales  manager*  He  is  extremely  veil,  disposed  towards  Americans 
end  vent  to  great  lengths  to  impress  upon  the  project  officer  many  of  the 
details  of  how  the  Germans  synthetised  the  various  types  of  fuel  used  by 
the  Navy*  He  had  assembled  for  interview: 

(a)  VAdm  Bernhardt  Rogge,  the  captain  of  Raider  Vessel 
#16,  the  ATLANTIS,  who  vas  interviewed  on  29  August 
regarding  logistic  support  of  raider  vessels  and 

,  blockade  runners  in  the  Indian  and  South  Atlantic 

Oceans.  Ibis  officer  was  most  co-operative  and  friend- 
•  ly  and  very  anxious  to  be  of  assistance* 

(b)  Ministerialdirektor  Dr*  Guido  Trittler,  Chief  of  the 
Construction  Corps,  an  official  with  the  rank  of  vice  * 
admiral,  interviewed  on  26  August,  Who  was  interrogated 
about  construction  battalions,  coastal  defense  instal¬ 
lations  and  the  logistic  problems,  experienced  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them. 

(c)  RAda  Walter  Dose,  Chief  of  the  Hamburg  Acceptance 
Inspectorate  district.  This  officer  vas  charged  with  . 
inspection  and  acceptance  of  all  equipment  and  supplies 
manufactured  in  the  Hamburg  area  for  the  Amy,  Navy  and 
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Air  fbrce.  Be  was  questioned  on  29  August  re¬ 
garding  marthods  aaployed, 

(d)  Ylotteointaitfiant  Sort  Gltiaalng,  a  Special  Service 
•apply  Officer  with  the  rank  of  oaptidn,  vho  bad 
bsan  the  staff  supply  officer  In  tha  Balkans,  Ha 
van  questioned  or  28  Jurist  about  tha  probtLsas  of 
logistic  support  in  that  arts*  Ha  la  at  present  a 
Senator  and  district  Judgeat  Bona  and  Haa&urg.  lbs 
interview  was  bald  In  bit  ohaafeara  in  tha  City  Ball. 

(a)  Ylottaointeodsat  brand  Wolff ,  another  facial  farrioa 
•apply  offloar  with  the  rank  of  oaptain,  vhc  bad  been 
Ca£sssing*s  saooeseor  in  tba  Balkans  and  bad  also  been 
tba  staff  supply  offloar  of  Hand  Oo— tad  Italy*  Ha 
is  now  a  »*ri tins  lawyer.  bastions  similar  to  tba 
onas  pat  to  GLteaeing  vara  asked  of  t Mm  offloar  on  27 
August,  Ha  van  actraaaly  eo-oparativa. 

(f )  Capt  Werner  X*  Stoephasius,  Chief  of  tha  Secret  Supply 
Service  from  1936-1943.  Questions  vara  aoaflnad  to  tba 
activities  of  tba  Secret  Supply  Service, 

(g)  Obarragiardngarat  Inset  Tttmstadt,  a  saa  transport 
official  with  tba  rank  of  innslai^  interviewed  on  27 
August.  This  rffxoiml  van  in  oharga  of  all  aaa  trans¬ 
portation  natters  for  tba  Blank  Baa  araa  and  Italy 
from  1941-1944.  Ibis  official  van  qaaetlonsi  ragarding 
saa  transportation  natters  only.  Ha  is  aKsrreadly  an 
official  in  tba  Ministry  of  Watar  Traffic  of  tba  oity 
of  Haaburg. 

(h)  Hr.  Hans  Qraabar,  tba  Managing  diractor  of  tba  Bcutsoba 
Varft,  a  largo  ooansgoial  shipyard  at  Bndmrg,  vho, 
during  tba  war,  was  in  oharga  of  tba  aaaasftly  of  pro- 
fabrio&tad  eubaerines  for  tba  Spear  Ministry  at  Ttaloa, 
fnuao*.  Ha  vu  interrogated  regarding  nan  suras  eaplay- 
ad  in  transporting  subnorinas  overland  and  through  tba 
inland  waterways  to  tba  Maditarranaa%  and  tba  problano 
enoouatared  in  oonnaetion  with  snob  work, 

(i)  Capt.  WilhaXn  ItoissMj  a  gunnery  specialist,  charged 
with  tba  prcouransftt  of  ordnsaea  aqfilpnwrt  in  tba  Baraau 
of  Warship  Construction  and  ArMsant.  Questions  vara 
confinad  to  tha  operations  of  tba  isval  Qrdaaasa  Inapeo- 
torata  Supply  ftyataa. 

Tha  intarviawa  at  Hanburg  ooaplatad  tba  first  pbaaa  of  tba  aobadula 
eatabllshad  by  Genldm  Schniawind  arid  tba  project  offloar  returned  to  Bras* 
erhaven  .  to  tranacriba  sound  raoordinga  and  parait  tba  staoograpbar  to  typa 
hai‘  notaa. 

Curing  tha  pariod  30  August  to  6  Septeaber,  GenAda  Scbaiewind,  YAds 
Buga,  VAds  Faya  and  Mdn  Wagnar  vara  interviewed  on  geotral  organisational 
natters.  Col.  Gaul  was  questioned  about  Genoa  naval  aviation.  Gescb* 
vaderintendants  Xaluia  and  Scbaila  and  LCdr  miaaann  vara  again  questioned 
on  nining  and  general  service  supply  natters, 
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of  Secret  Supply 
Service 
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On  6  Sept  caber,  the  project  officer  left  Bremerhaven  for  Bonn  with 
Col,  Gaul,  who  had  been  designated  as  contact  man  by  GenAdm  Schniewind  for 
the  second  phase  of  the  schedule  and  the  stenographer,  -it  Bonn,  the  folio** 
ing  were  interviewed  on  7  September: 

(a)  Oberregierungsrat  Dr,  Hans  Georg  Mueller,  a  supply 
official  with  the  rank  of  commander,  who  was  chief 
of  procurement  at  the  naval  dockyard,  Wilhelms  haven, 
and  chief  of  storage  and  procurement  under  Vida 
Stiegel  in  the  Admiralty,  This  official  vma  questioned 
on  supply  organisation  and  procedures.  He  ia  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed  by  the  West  German  Government  as  Chief 

of  Inland  Waterways, 

(b)  MLnisterlalrat  Rolf  Hesse,  &  supply  official  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  who  served  as  supply  officer  of  the 
naval  dockyard  at  Wilhelmshaven  and  later  on  the  senior 
administrative  staff  at  Kiel,  handling  disbursing,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  commissary  matters.  He  was  questioned  on  these 
matters, 

(c)  Minister! alrmt  Br.r  Klaus  A.  Efegert,  a  supply  official 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  who  had  been  attached  to 
the  Navy  Budget  Office  in  the  Admiralty  from  1941- 
1945.  He  was  questioned  on  matters  pertaining  to 
finance.  Ha  is  presently  employed  by  the  government 
in  the  finance  Ministry  at  Bonn, 

* 

On  8  September,  Oberregierungsrat  Dr,  Werner  Boeker,  a  supply  official 
with  the  rank  of  ccomander,  was  interviewed  at  Bonn,  This  official  had  been 
deputy  fuel  director  for  RAda  Adam,  Questions  were  confined  to  fuel  manage¬ 
ment  and  fuel  accounting. 

On  10  September,  Admiral  Otto  Baekerikoehler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Warship  Construction  and  Armament  from  1943-194^  was  interviewed  at  Frank- 
fort  am  Main,  Questions  were  of  a  general  nature,  Capt  Hans  Guenther 
Mommsen,  Chief  of  the  Economic  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Warship  Construe- 
tion  and  Armament  from  1940-1945* was  also  interviewed  at  Frankfort  am  Main 
on  10-11  September.  This  officer  was  a  very  important  man  in  procurement/ 
production  programs  of  the  Navy,  He  was  questioned  at  great  length  about 
procurement  and  production. 

On  12  September,  the  project  officer  visited  the  headquarters  of 
Commander  U.S.Naval  forces  Germany  at  Heidelberg, 

On  13  September,  Ministerialist  Dr,  Hans  Jannsen,  an  official  with  the 
rank  of  captain  who  was  the  chief  chemist  of  the  Navy,  was  interviewed  at 
Stuttgart,  Questioning  was  confi\tfd  to  fuel  production  and  fuel  adminis trac¬ 


tion. 
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On  14  Sept  enter,  LG dr  Karl  Pospiachil,  a  member  of  the  Sea  Transporta¬ 
tion  Section  of  the  Admiral  Quartermaster^  Division  and  area  aaa  transport* 
tation  officer  in  Italy,  was  interviewed  at  Munich.  Questioning  vas  con* 
fined  to  shipments,  markings  and  the  sea  transportation  organisation. 

On  15  September,  Mari nebf.udir ektor  Dr.  Heins  Pries e,  a  supply  offioial 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Technical  Procurement  Office 
supply  system,  was  interviewed  at  Munich.  Most  of  the  questions  put  to 
this  official,  pertained  to  spare  parts  and  engines  and  their  procurement, 
storage  and  distribution. 

The  project  officer  and  his  party  returned  to  Bremerhaven  on  16  Septem¬ 
ber, 

On  19  September,  1dm  Erich  Poerste,  the  Kavy  Budget  Officer  from  193^ 
1937,  Commanding  Officor  GNEISENAU  from  1938-1939,  Admiral  leg  ©is  1941-1943 
and  CinC  Chief  Command  North  Sea  1943-1943,  was  interviewed  at  Wilholmshaven. 
Questions  were  confined  to  finance  and  budgets, 

Capt.  Wilhelm  Boettcher,  a  piaster  and  supply  officer  from  1915-1945, 
and  fleet  Paymaster,  North  Sea  from  1942-1945,  was  also  interviewed  at  Wilhelms- 
haven  on  19  September.  Questions  asked  covered  all  phases  of  supply,  dis¬ 
bursing  and  logistics. 

On  20  September,  Mr.  Otto  Herker,  a  civilian  assistant  of  Dr.  Albert 
Speer, waa  interviewed  at  Hannover.  Mr.  Merker  was  the  man  who  established 
the  production  line  system  of  prefabricating  submarine  hulls  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  managing  director  of  Hannoveresche  Mas chinenb«*-Aktie&-Ges ells ohaft 
(Hanomag),  a  large  truck  and  tractor  manufacturing  company.  Questions  were 
confined  to  the  Speer  Ministry  and  the  Navy*s  production  problems, 

Chi  21  September,  VAdm  Rogge  was  again  interviewed  at  Hamburg  on  mobile 
support  matters. 

On  22  September,  the  project  officer  returned  to  London. 

Research  work  had  been  assigned  to  Messrs  Pfeiffer  and  Case  at  the 
British  Admiralty.  The  material  extracted  from  Admiralty  files  was  reviewed 
and  new  assignments  made  Diring  this  visit,  it  was  discovered  by  the  project 
officer  that  the  files  containing  the  secret  correspondence  on  the  Gexssm 
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Navy*s  research  and  development  programs  had  not  been  microfilmed  by  the 
U.S.Navy  at  the  time  when  the  seised  documents  were  reviewed.  Thitr  vas 
reported  to  the  Naval  Attache  at  London.  An  exchange  of  despatches  between 
the  Attache  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  corroborated  this*  With 
the  permission  of  Gdr.  Saunders  of  the  Tbreign  Document#  Section  of  the 
Admiralty,  these  files  were  taken  to  the  office  of  the  Naval  Attache  and 
adcrofilned.  They  were  subsequently  forwarded  to  the  Navy  Department. 

Before  leaving  Germany,  it  was  suggested  by  Vida  Beys  and  Mdm  Vagner 
* 

that  LCdr  Kurt  Ambrosius,  a  former  minesweeping  flotilla  on— rider,  then  .« 
residing  in  Paris,  'might  be  able  to  contribute  some  information  on  how  mine¬ 
sweepers  and  other  small  craft  were  logistioally  supported.  Ibis  officer 
was  interviewed  in  Pfcris  on  1  October. 

It  was  also  recoanended  by  KLottenintendant  Wulff  and  Geschwaderinten- 
dant  Schmula  that  Colonel  Co— issariat  Vittorio  de  Luoa,  an  Italian  JAipply 
Corps  captain,  should  be  interviewed  regarding  the  mutual  assistance  arrange¬ 
ments  between  Germany  and  Italy.  Capt.  V.  J.  Marshall,  tbs  Naval  Attache, 
Borne,  made  the  necessary  appointment,  and  the  project  officer  visited  the 
Italian  Navy  Department  at  Borne  on  16-17  October  to  interview  Colonel  de 
Luoa.  This  interview  proved  to  be  a  very  important  one.  Tennente  General e 
Favsle,  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Italian  Navy,  and  Colonel  de  Luca  were 
very  ao-operative  and,  in  addition  to  furnishing  information  during  the  de 
Luoa  interview,  they  gave  the  project  officer  copies  of  the  Italian  Navy1  a 
instructions  to  its  forces  regarding  mutual  assistance  transfers  of  material 
and  other  details  of  the  program. 

The  project  officer  returned  to  Loscfcn,  oompLeted  his  affairs  at  the 
British  Admiralty  and  embarked  for  the  United  States  on  27  October  1951. 

Be  arrived  in  Washington  on  29  October.  Before  leaving  London,  a  review 
of  the  information  obtained  was  made.  Some  essential  points  had  been  over¬ 
looked.  Bather  than  return  to  Breaerhaven,  a  letter  was  written  to  Col. 

Gaul  requesting  that  the  additional  information  should  ba  obtained.  This 
resulted  in  contributions  to  the  study  being  made  by  JUUfat  P.  V.  Sieb,  the 

officer  in  charge  of  the  logls*^  support  department  at  Kiel. 
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Throughout  t he  visit  to  Germany,  the  officers  sad  officials  interviewed 
received  the  pro j sot  officer  with  groat  oourteey,  friendlinosa  and  waloaae 
frsnknasn .  la  Important  contributory  factor  to  this  was  that  ha  vm  accom¬ 
panied  ty  a  representative  of  Qsoida  Ikhniewind,  vho  enpfaasiied  that  it  van 
Geolda  AeimiewindU  and  hit  associates*  dasira  that  they  should  answer  fully 
and  truthfully  every  question  aakad  than  by  tha  project  offioor0  Vida  Machens 
and  0ol«  Gaul,  baoausa  of  thair  former  position,  vara  vary  wall  known  by 
all  of  tha  naval  officers  and  officials.  With  than  acting  as  guides,  contact 
mm  and  interpreters,  it  was  oomparativsly  easy  to  raach  tha  varioua  offioars 
and  officials  in  thair  offices,  homas  and  oonfaranoa  rooms*  She  project 
offloar  daoidad  to  traval  by  whatever  naans  vas  afforded,  to  stop  at  what*, 
•war  hotel  his  guido  dasignatad  and  to  kaap  appointments  whenever  or  wherever 
vas  most  convenient  to  tha  paraons  to  bs  interviewed*  Inmany  instances  this 
involvad  aonfarsnoas  lata  at  night  or  aarly  in  tha  morning,  in  third  class 
hotels,  in  village  ixmm  and  on  board  a  floating  hotal  on  tha  XhdLna  River. 

It  also  involved  travailing  in  third  dace  day  coaches  and  sleepers,  or 
packed  four  in  a  small  Gasman  Opal  oar  with  recording  equipment,  typewriters, 
baggage  and  Jerry  oaas  filled  with  gasoline*  In  latin  and  Bia&urg,  his  room 
vas  thoroughly  searched  by  persons  unknown. 

Despite  these  incidents,  however,  tha  day  to  day  job  of  interviewing 
vas  pleasant,  and  tha  presence  of  the  contact  offioars  made  tha  task  of 
breaking  the  ioa  with  those  interviewed  considerably  easier. 

Tha  offioars  and  officials  interviewed  ware  highly  intelligent.  The 

supply  offioars  and  officials  all  spoke  Bagliah  excellently,  as  did  soma 

of  tha  line  offioars*  Vldn  Huge,  Col  Gaul,  Jlotteninteadant  Wolff,  Hllferlnn 

gtraeter,  LGol  ioheibel  and  Marinabandiraktor  Trieae,  while  speaking  loglish 

with  a  daoidad  Oxford  accent,  qiite  often  interspersed  their  remarks  with 

Amarios.nl  sms.  It  appeared  that  all  the  officers  and  officials  were  technical 

experts  in  thair  own  jobs*  However,  tha  conclusion  vas  reluctantly  reached 

by  tha  project  officer  that  most  of  them  did  not  have  a  vary  broad  knowledge 

of  tha  over-all  organisation  of  tha  levy  or  the  responsibilities  of  divisions, 

offices,  ate*,  other  than  those  to  which  they  hid  beam  attached. 
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In  several  instance#,  during  informd  discussions,  reference  vna 
iKd«  to  Ruaaia  and  its  occupation  of  East  Germany,  its  potential  threat 
to  Veat  Germany  and  tha  work  bainf  dona  by  the  United  States  under  the  Borth 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation*  There  was  little  doubt  that  those  Gasmans 
whom  the  project  officer  set  thoroughly  disliked  the  Russians  sad  were  Tesy 
kindly  disposed  towards  Jmerioa. 

To  snwaiiiae,  54  foreign  officers  or  officials  of  the  former  German 
Bevy,  the  former  German  Air  force,  the  loyal  lavy  and  the  Italian  Nary  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  study.  Time  officers  and  officials  were  of  the  following 


ranks  or  oosparatiTe  ranks. 


General  Admiral . . . 1 

Adairal.** . 2 

Tice  Admiral.... . . 8 

leer  Admiral . . . 10 

Captain.. ••••**•••«.. .14 

Colonel  (if).,..... . 1 

Captain  (Italian). . . . 1 

Ccmmander..  .5 

Goosander  (British).. . ..1 


Lieutenant  Colonel  (if) . ...1 

Lieutenant  Commander. ........ ..4 

t.4  eutemant. ...................  .1 

Lieutenant  (British) . ..2 

Civilian  assistants  to  IT. 

Alfred  Speer.. . 2 

Wave  CIO..... . ...1 


In  the  United  States,  IB  American  citiaeos  and  narsl  officers  mot 
attached  to  the  Bavy  Department  also  contributed  to  this  study: 


Mr.  Henson  Baldwin,  Military  Editor  of  the  lew  fork  Times. 

Mr.  Edward  Moaaein,  assistant  to  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Kenneth  V.  Bayne,  Mc^ymtive  Editor,  Headers1  Digest  MjMhs, 

Kir.  Welter  Mahoney,  Associate  Editor,  leaders*  Digest  Mftjpaai&e. 

Mrs.  Bops  Eastman,  Associate  Editor,  leaders*  Digest  Magailns. 

Miss  M »ry  Mason  end  Miss  Idith  Starkey,  India  Department, 
leaders*  Digest  Magasins. 

Mr.  Charles  Murphy,  Associate  Editor,  Life  Ifagpasime. 

Misses  Ann  Blaachett  and  Am  Honleh,  Index:  Department  of  Life, 

Time  and  Ibrtnme  Magaaines. 

Cept.  X.  1*  Durgin,  UW,  Prof eesor  of  Baval  Science,  Brown  University. 
Cept.  Henry  Bodes,  USB,  Heed  of  Logistic*  Department,  U.S.  Havel  Her 
College. 

Cdr.  E»  M.  Standi sh,  BC,  USB,  assistant  to  Cept.  lodes. 

Cdr.  It,  Todies,  SC,  USB,  assistant  to  Oapt.  Bedes. 

Cdr.  1.  K,  William,  SC,  USB,  assistant  to  Oapt.  lodes. 

Cdr.  It  H.  Hoard,  SC,  USB,  Second  fleet,  U.S.  Atlantic  fleet. 

NLdn  C.  H.  Austin,  SC,  USB,  Logistic  Breeerch  Center,  Bayonne,  B.J, 

Cdr.  B«  P.  Knowles,  SC,  USB,  assistant  to  Htdn  Acatin. 

The  Bavd  Attaches  at  London,  lAdm  A,  S.  Cornwell  and  Mda  A.  Soucek, 

and  the  Aaaiatant  Bevel  Attache,  Cept  It  Watte,  showed,  great  interest  in  tbs 

project  and  made  the  facilities  of  their  office  available  to  the  |trojaot 

officer  as  a  base  from  which  to  operate.  The  Baval  Attache  at  Home,  Cept 

W»  £  Marshall,  was  also  of  great  assistance  .In  effecting  appointments  and 

introductions  to  pxrsonnd  at  the  Italian  Bavy  Department. 
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Within  til  the  assistant  and  ipat  of  the  heads  of 

division*  aad*  soggeetlc me  regarding  areas  in  vhioh  the  study  should  ba 
directed,  Mmay  prepared  they  beliared  pertinent  to  the  study* 

Sava cal  offieera  of  tha  SaggO?  Corps  and  oivil  eaployeae  on  duty  In  tha 
Office  of  tha  Chlaf  of  SaevaX  Operations  alao  lav*  valuable  assistance,  Mr, 
Joha  ttrohleda,  tha  civil  saployee  of  the  Research  aad  Development  Division,* 
laiaadR,  aaaifaad  to  tha  project  aj)  adtibelatratlve  aaaiataat  alao  has  coa= 
trlbated  greatly  to  tha  projaot  through  Ida  patastaMeg  raataroh  aad  trans¬ 
lation  of  Gecmaa  documents, 

* 

tha  project  offioer  aofcacKledgee  this  vhola  haartad  support  aad  aaaiat- 
aaoa  by  all  thaaa  officers  aad  other  persons  ia  a  spirit  of  graat  appreci#- 
attoa.  Without  amah  support  aad  M—iatann  s#  tha  bulk  of  tha  information 
aollaatad  daring  this  study  oould  not  have  baa*  obtained* 

traaalatad  documents,  sound  recordings  aad  ateaographlc  traaaoriptiona 
of  iatarviawa  bald  aad  other  raaaaroh  data  used  la  nrapUlag  this  report 
ara  ia  tha  flies  of  tha  Ssaaaroh  aad  Deralopmmi  Division  of  Mdhisll, 
Mudfestly,  it  has  bsso  lapoaaibla  to  orosm«eheok  all  of  tha  id^natlos 
contained  in  this  report,  Tha  balk  of  it  has  been  crosa-oheoked,  however, 
either  through  study  of  aaisad  documents,  0*1  report*  aad  publiahad  articles, 
or  where  possible,  by  queatloniag  dots  than  oaa  former  naval  offloar  or 
offioial  on  tha  same  aubj^t,  tha  zm\%  has  baan  subjected  to  oarafUl  sorutiny 
for  tha  puzpoaa  of  prodoeingtha  noet  aoourata  piotura  possible,  Vhara  laloxw 
aatioa  of  a  doubtful  natura  has  baan  inoludad  for  tha  purpoaa  of  completing 
a  picture,  attention  baa  bean  invited  to  its  possible  unreliability,  the 
purpoaa  of  tha  vhola  is  neither  to  praise  ror  to  blent,  but  to  measure,  It 
has  baan  tha  daalrt  of  tha  projaot  officer  throughout  tha  compilation  of  this 
report  to  present  tha  inforaation  in  as  unprejudiced 'manar,  since  it  la 
only  upon  unbiassed  information  that  sound  oonoluaions  oan  ba  drawn, 

tearioana  sonatinas  fail  to  btar  in  nind,  whan  comparing  tha  experience* 
of  othar  countries  with  that  of  tha  Uni  tad  States,  that  tha  organisation* 
and  oparatlag  methods  of  thoas  countries  raflaot  tha  post  traditions,  history, 
customs  and  beliafs  of  thosa  oountriea  and  are  paouliar  to  thsa  alone.  Soma 
supply  and  disbursing  techniques  described  ia  this  report  will  appear,  when 
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fir* t  oonsidored,  wholly  liprectical  of  evaa  trial  fey  the  U«  S#  Ktty  because 
of  our  standard*  and  American  vay  of  life*  While  it  is  true  that  they  vara 
conceived  sad  practised  under  a  totalitarian  ays  ten  of  governnent,  it  is 
also  true  that  they  wars  practised  fey  a  navy  sorely  pressed,  a  navy  trying 
to  eliminate  vaata  and  poor  utilisation  of  valuable  equipment  and  wipplies 
vbcrenrer  possible,  So mm  of  than  vara  eaployed  to  avoid  disruptior  of  the 
aooaoaias  of  occupied  oountrie*.  Others  vara  aeecieaxy  baaauaa  of  the  iso¬ 
lated  position  of  Gamay**  sain  naval  bases  end  the  inability  of  its  foroaa 
to  return  to  theat  for  raplaalthaant  and  repairs*  Whatever  the  reasons  for 
their  adoption  fey  tha  Germs n  levy,  it  is  recMwaded  that  thgr  be  fully  con¬ 
sidered  before  they  are  discarded  es  unsuitable  for  Jbeerloan  uae  in  wartins* 
this  recoanendatioa  is  aads  beoaose  of  ths  oonviotion  that  has  bean  seining 
strength  in  Aaerioaa  Military  circles  that  another  war  would  require  the 
full  utilisation  of  every  ounoa  -  not  ton  -  of  equipment*  Material  and  supplies 
that  our  oouatry  oan  produce* 
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This  discussion  of  tbs  organisation  of  the  u«mn  Havy  must  be  prof* 
•usd  by  *a  explanation  at  the  outset  that  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Oemm  Reich,  its  eoc*K»y,  its  finanoes,  Its  civil  end  Military  agencies  - 
•very  facet  of  its  national  life  -  was  subordinated  to  one  person  -  the 
fuehrer,  Adolf  Hitler*  In  1933  he  asmed  the  title  of  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Raich,  and  stripped' the  Reichstag  of  its  traditional  authority  to 
enact  laws.  After  January  1,  1954,  it  Merely  approved  the  legislation 
promulgated  by  Hitler  alone  or  by  Mm  and  his  cabinet*  Public  control 
ever  national  budgets  or  appropriations  was  eliminated*  In  abort.  Hitler 
crested  s  Military  state* 

bhen  Gersunay  mobilised  for  war,  she  stood,  with  only  about  one-tenth 

of  the  United  States*  area,  close  to  the  United  States  in  the  value  of 
* 

her  Industrial  output*  Industrial  Germany  consisted  of  1,900,000  facto¬ 
ries*  There  was  full  employment*  Over  400,000  foreigners  had  been  im¬ 
ported  end  put  to  work*  The  cripples,  tha  aged  an!  those  injured  in 
iamtrial  accidents  had  been  conscripted*  A  pool  of  between  four  and 
five  million  women  workers  had  been  tapped  for  additional  labor*  Mining, 
industry  a ad  ccmrce  together  employed  53  percent  of  the  coqxLoy&ble  popu¬ 
lation* 

Tha  steal  and  eleetrotechmioal  industries  were  second  in  world  pro¬ 
duction*  American  industry  was  Germany*  s  only  peer  in  this  Held*  The 
cEwniosl  industry,  which  supplied  most  of  the  world  with  dyes  and  chemi¬ 
cals,  tied  with  Halted  States  industry  for  first  place  in  world  production. 
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X.  0*  Ifcrbenindusirie  was  perhaps  the  world1  s  beat  known  name  in 
chemistry.  Machinery  end  automotive  equipment,  two  of  the  foundations  of 
indnstrialiam,  employed  the  sixth  biggest  labor  force  in  G exmany.  The 
Genas  machine  tool  industry  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world* 

It  was  greatly  upended  before  the  war  and  was  rigidly  controlled  as  being 
highly  important  to  the  war  effort*  The  vehicle  industry  was  the  third 
largest  in  the  world*  Germany  facilitated  and  encouraged  development  of 
other  strategic  industries,  such  as  those  manufacturing  aircraft,  instru¬ 
ments,  accessories,  rubber  and  fuel  substitutes*  German  products  were 
odd  In  every  important  nation  in  the  world* 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  German  population  lived  in  cities*  Berlin 
was  the  world*  s  fourth  largest  city,  with  a  population  of  four  and  one 
quarter  million*  The  population  of  the  German  Reich  proper  was  66  mil¬ 
lion*  Creased  into  an  area  much  smaller  than  the  state  of  Texas,  the 
people  lived  353  to  the  square  mile,  a  population  density  eight  times 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Connecting  her  industrial  centers,  seaports  and  large  cities  was  a 
highly  interwoven  transportation  system.  The  state-owed  railway  system 
included  42,500  miles  of  track,  or  almost  twice  as  much  as  ths  combined 
trackage  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  systems.  Rolling  stock 
consisted  of  22,003  locomotives  and  670,000  passenger  and  freight  cars 
which  hauled  more  than  500,000  tons  of  merchandise  annually* 

Highways  cut  across  the  country  at  all  angles*  A mong  these  were  the 
famous  autobahnen*  These  highways  consist  cf  two  25  foot  lanes  divided 
by  a  16  foot  center  strip  and  bordered  by  a  shoulder  strip  on  either  side. 
Designed  to  connect  commercial  centers,  these  roads  avoid  contact  with 
villages  or  cities*  They  are  high  speed  truck  and  passenger  car  express 
highways*  Whan  Germany  mobilised  for  war,  they  were  1850  miles  long, 
with  9000  miles  more  either  projected  or  under  construction.  The  high¬ 
way  system  as  a  whole  totalled  132,000  miles,  or  more  than  all  the  hard 
surface  roads  in  southern  United  States* 
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Inland  waterways  reached  far  into  the  interior,  with  interconnecting 
canals  that  would  permit  transit  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other# 

The  inland  fleet  consisted  of  almost  18,000  vessels.  Germany's  ocean-going 
merchant  marine  was  about  one- third  the  size  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
Its  airways  system  connected  with  33  European,  South  American  and  Asiatic 
countries.  In  brief,  the  German  economy  was  one  of  the  most  highly  geared, 
aggressive  and  industrialised  national  systems  in  the  world. 

Incongruously,  however,  Germany  had  practically  none  of  the  raw  mate* 
rials  required  to  support  an  industrial  economy  within  her  own  borders. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  crrer  30  vital  materials  that  an  industrial 
nation  needs.  Of  them  all,  Germany  had  in  abundance  only  coal  and  potash. 
She  had  to  import  all  the  rest  in  part  or  whole  quantities  -  all  of  her 
precious  metals,  all  of  her  nickel,  chromium,  and  mercury,  71  percent  of 
her  oopper  and  iron  ore,  51  peroent  of  her  lead,  all  of  her  cotton,  silk, 
rubber  and  jute  and  almost  all  of  her  wool,  hemp  and  vegetable  oils,  as 
well  as  ever  half  of  her  hides  and  skins.  This  was  the  German  economic 
position  when  she  entered  World  War  II. 

In  developing  the  new  military  state.  Hitler  permitted  the  national 
agencies  of  the  government  (with  the  exception  of  the  Reichstag*  the 
Reichsratj  and  the  Reich  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts,  the  duties  of  which 
were  similar  to  those  of  our  General  Accounting  Office)  to  continue  to 
function  as  they  had  under  the  Weimar  Republic.  The  power  of  the  Reich¬ 
stag  and  Heichsrat,  however,  were  curtailed  to  that  of  a  rubber  stamp 
congress,  and  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  limited  to 
superficial  examination  of  accounts,  designed  only  to  determine  whether 
car  not  money  had  been  spent  for  the  purposes  intended  by  the  respective 
ocamarders- in- chief  of  the  armed  forces. 

A  umber  of  charts  showing  national  agencies,  the  High  Ccxcmand  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  various  naval  bureaus,  offices  and  fleet  commands 
buve  been  included  in  this  chapter  as  a  means  of  eliminating  unnecessarily 
long  cxr  involved  discussions  of  the  functions  and  relative  Importance  of 
the  many  units  that  composed  the  Navy's  organization.  The  description 
of  these  organizations  has  been  kept  as  brief  as  was  possible  without 
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loss  of  clarity.  It  is  not  intended  that  such  description  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  complete.  Many  national  agencies  and  divisions  of  the  High 
Gcmnand  of  the  Aimed  Forces  had  responsibilities  that  indirectly  affected 
the  operations  of  the  Navy.  The  ones  that  follow,  however,  are  those 
that  most  actively  affected  naval  logistics. 

nmnv  mm 

At  the  national  level  the  agencies  that  affected  naval  logistics  the 
most  were? 

1.  The  Reich  Cabinet 

2.  The  Reichstag  and  Reichsrat 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Labor 

4.  The  Ministry  of  Economics,  which  was  later  absorbed  by 

5*  The  Ministry  of  War  Production  and  Armament 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Transportation 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture 

8.  The  Ministry  cf  Finance 

9.  The  Reichsbank 

10*  The  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts. 

The  functions  of  these  policy-making  organisations  and  their  effect 
on  naval  logistics,  the  fights  for  priorities,  the  complaints  of  inequi¬ 
ties,  and  the  dissension  that  arose  within  the  Navy  over  the  loss  of  its 
traditional  prerogatives  in  the  field  of  procurement  and  sea  transportation 
have  been  described  in  the  chapters  on  Finance,  Transportation  and  Procure¬ 
ment,  Storage  and  Distribution  of  Supply. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  LEVEL 

Under  the  German  principle  of  unity  of  comaand,  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  were  regarded  as  branches  of  a  single  service,  the  Armed  Forces 
(die  Wehrmacht).  Instead  of  three  departments,  there  was  a  single  branch 
of  the  Government  known  as  the  High  Ckmmand  of  the  Armed  Forces  (Cberkcm- 
mando  der  Wehrmacht :CJKW)  *  which  represented  the  joint  interests  of  the 
aimed  forces  with  respect  to  otLor  governmental  departments.  This  joint 
high  conaand,  of  which  Hitler  was  the  supreme  head,  was  responsible  for 
the  general  conduct  of  the  war.  It  appointed  commanders  for  the  joint 
forces  in  the  field  and  saw  to  it  that  the  efforts  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  service  were  thoroughly  coordinated. 

Tinder  the  OKW,  each  branch  had  its  own  high  ccts&and:  the  High 
Command  of  the  Army  (Oberkcmmando  der  Heeres;0XH},  the  High  Coraund  of 
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the  Navy  (Cberkaamando  der  Kriegsmarine :  CKM) ,  and  the  High  Conm&nd  of  the 

V# 

Air  Force  (Qberkommando  der  Luftwaffe;  CKL).  These  were  responsible  for 
organising  in  detail,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  CKW,  the  mili¬ 
tary,  naval  and  air  establishments  respectively,  and  for  carrying  out 
the  strategic  planning  of  the  CKW  in  their  particular  spheres. 

Dfetil  1935,  the  Army  was  solely  responsible  for  the  mobilisation 
and  organisation  of  Germany* s  entire  war  potential.  Its  staff  was  also 
responsible  for  all  aspects  of  planning,  and  control  was  not  confined  to 
the  Army  only  but  included  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  within  its 
scope.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  realise  the  immense  power  which 
was  then  wielded  by  the  Supreme  Army  Staff,  and  to  understand  that  the 
Army,  which  was  traditionally  of  first  importance,  considered  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  as  "supporting  services".  It  has  been  said  that  the 
German  army  never  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  an  independent  navy  and 
air  force  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Navy  (CKM)  and  the  Air  Force  (QKL), 
though  represented  on  the  Supreme  Army  Comnand  Staff,  had  in  practice 
less  standing  than  the  Army. 

In  1935  Hitler  dismissed  van  HL amber g  as  head  of  the  Supreme  Army 
Staff  and  took  over  the  position  of  Supreme  Coranander  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Be  reorganized  the  entire  system  of  higher  levels  of  command,  separated 
the  three  armed  services  from  the  Supreme  An^y  Staff,  and  created  a  new 
and  smaller  organisation,  the  High  Couaand  of  the  Armed  Forces  (CKW). 

It  was  made  responsible  far  giving  effect  to  his  orders  and  for  coordi¬ 
nating  the  activities  of  the  Army,  Air  Farce  and  Navy. 

This  new  organization  was  headed  by  Gen.  Keitel,  who  was  known  as 
the  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  (Chef  der  Wehraacht).  He  had  no  real  power, 
however,  and  his  principal  duty  was  merely  to  draft  Hitler* s  orders.  It 
is  8 aid  that  he  seldom  voiced  an  opinion  and  that  he  was  regarded  with 
contempt  by  most  of  the  senior  officers.  Gf  very  different  calibre,  how¬ 
ever,  was  General  Jodi,  who  directed  a  special  planning  staff  within  the 
CKW,  and  who  was  responsible  for  working  out  the  broad  outlines  of  major 
operations*  It  has  been  reported  that  he  understood  the  principles  of 
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inter-service  cooperation  more  dearly  than  moat  of  the  Genian  staff  offi- 
oera  and  that  his  cold  Intelligence  fitted  him  veil  for  his  dirties*  Theo¬ 
retically,  Jodi  was  subordinate  to  Keitel,  but  in  practice  he  served  as 
ar»  equal,  and  both  generals  worked  together  as  Hitler*  s  private  staff 
officers. 

The  three  CinCs,  Goering  (Air  force).  Reader  and  later  Doeniti  (Ravy), 
and  von  Brauchitsch  (Army),  were  senior  to  Keitel  and  Jodi  and,  depending 
on  their  personal  relations  with  Hitler,  more  or  less  directed  their  own 
operations  within  the  framework  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Commander.  Bach 
CinC  had  the  right  of  direct  access  to  Hitler,  and  periodically  discussed 
with  Mm  future  plans  and  the  progress  of  current  operations*  These 
"fuehrer  Conferences"  were  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Council  of  War  in 
Nasi  Germany,  but  they  never  attained  the  status  of  a  genuine  council, 
as  the  three  CinCs  ^ere  seldom  allowed  to  report  together.  The  confer¬ 
ences  were  essentially  reports  by  the  CinC  concerned  to  Hitler,  and  al¬ 
though  the  reports  were  frequently  advisory  as  well  as  descriptive,  it 
depended  on  Hitler  whether  a  free  discussion  followed  or  not.  The  other 
officers  present,  usually  Keitel,  Jodi,  and  minor  staff  officers  of  the 
OKW,  were  there  simply  to  note  decisions  reached  or  to  provide  information 
on  specific  points  raised  at  the  conference.  In  1941  Hitler  also  assumed 
command  of  the  Army,  dismissing  von  Brauchitsch.  In  addition  to  being 
Supreme  Commander  of  all  aimed  foroea,  he  was  then  also  CinC,  OKH. 

Rida.  Guenther  Schubert,  Chief  of  the  Mobilisation  Planning  and  Re¬ 
quirements  section  of  the  Admiral  Quartermaster  Division,  feral  War  Staff 
(Ada  Qu  H),  when  asked  to  explain  the  development  of  the  OKU  and  its 
influence  on  the  naval  logistic  system,  stated: 

"During  the  first  years  of  the  war,  the  Kavy  tried, 
and  succeeded,  to  maintain  its  independence.  It  goes 
without  sayinar  thet  now  and  then  OKW  tried  by  so-called 
*  Fuehrer  directives*  to  interfere  with  the  Navy*s  com¬ 
petence  even  in  the  sector  of  operational  cotmoand. 

However,  actual  consequences  hardly  ever  resulted 
from  these  activities.  It  was  not  until  the  entire 
German  warfare  was  forced  more  and  more  into  the  ‘de¬ 
fensive,  and  the  supply  problems  grew  mom  difficult, 
that  OKU  rose  into  the  foreground  where  the  Navy  was 
concerned.  In  this  defensive  situation  the  three  serv¬ 
ices  had  increasingly  to  close  the  ranks  of  their 
forces  in  the  field  of  common  action. 
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"This  xurtural  and  useful  dm lopment  was  f ollowed  hr 
a  mare  rigid  ecaoanrtraticxx  of  th*  three  services  at 
the  highest  1ml,  the  CM*  This  vs  a  a  logical  re** 
action  end  in  no  way  disadvantageous*  It  was  a  mere 
necessity.  In  nearly  all  theaters  of  war,  c amends 
comprising  all  three  services  were  set  up.  However, 
naval  warfare  not  connected  with  coastal  areas  (at 
that  t 1**  practically  only  submarine  warfare)  was 
not  touched  by  this  development.  Shipbuilding  was 
transferred  to  Speer,  who,  as  head  of  the  Ministry  of 
Armament  aad  Mar  Production,  from  that  time  onward 
became  responsible  far  the  armament  of  the  faroes. 

In  this  period  of  scarcity  of  productive  capacities 
and  ray  materials,  there  was  ho  other  solution.  The 
difficulties  then  being  faced  by  the  Havy  in  logistics 
*  and  supply  did  not  result  frcm  this  step  or  from  the 
more  rigid  direction  by  OKU,  but  were  due  to  the  over¬ 
all  situation. 

"This  unavoidable  development  in  modem  warfare  had 
been  recognised  in  peace  time  and  led  to  the  idea  of 
creating  a  corps  of  high  level  staff  officers,  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  all  three  services,  to 
oerry  out  general  staff  duties  in  connection  with  the 
combined  command  of  the  farces.  Each  service  there¬ 
fore  sent  able  staff  offices  to  &  common  training 
course,  established  as  the  Armed  For  cos  Academy  (Wehr- 
machtsakadeaie) .  It  was  our  intention  to  create  a 
staff  officers*  corps  able  to  consider  and  judge  the 
over-all  situation  frcm  a  iiigher  point  of  view,  one 
exceeding  the  sphere  of  their  own  services.  (Ally 
this  type  of  staff  officer  in  a  High  Coamand  of  the 
Armed  Farces  would  offer  a  guarantee  that  in  top  level 
decisions  interferences  which  were  disadvantageous  to 
vita],  concern.;  vf  unu  uf  the  services  would  bo  cut  out. 

However,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  this  danger  com¬ 
pletely.  That  is  human  nature.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
la  modem  warfare  such  combined  command  of  the  forces 
had  to  be  created." 

Some  of  the  naval  officers  and  officials  interrogated  claimed  that 
the  subordination  of  the  Navy  to  the  OKU  had  been  disadvantageous.  They 
stated  that  Hitler,  as  head  of  the  A ray  while  head  of  the  state,  and 
Goering,  am  head  of  the  Air  Force  while  head  of  the  Four  Tear  Plan,  had 
used  their  influence  to  coamandeer  badly  needed  supplies  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  services  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  Navy  bad  not  been  furnished  many 
of  the  items  of  supplies  (predominantly  fuel)  necessary  to  wage  a  success¬ 
ful  war.  Mhen  RAdm  Schubert  was  questioned  on  this  subject,  he  continued: 

"First,  It  has  to  be  stated  that  a  modern  war,  which 
will  always  be  a  total  one,  cannot  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  subordinating  the  various  services  under  one  com¬ 
mon  planning  and  operating  authority.  The  problem 
now  is,  how  far  the  competence  of  such  a  top  level 
organisation  is  to  influence  the  individual  services 
without  endangering  their  own  type  of  warfare.  It 
seems  obvious  and  logical,  owing  to  the  different 
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backgrounds  of  the  top  staff  officers  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  services,  that  such  a  staff  ought  to  see  its 
task  Merely  in  terms  of  strategical  and  operational 
planning.  The  center  of  gravity  of  all  the  tasks  a 
High  Contend  of  the  Forces  has  to  carry  out  will  al¬ 
ways  rest  with  organising  and  directing  the  entire 
war  effort  of  the  nation,  i.e.,  of  its  material  *nd 
personnel  strength,  its  industry,  economy,  and  sources 
of  raw  Materials  and,  also,  to  assign  to  the  various 
services  that  amount  of  means  of  war  as  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  situation. 

"The  OKV,  established  before  the  war,  was  tbs  direct¬ 
ing  and  administrative  staff  of  the  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  Hitler-  It  had  no  command  authority 
on  its  own  and,  therefore.,  no  authority  to  issue  orders 
to  the  various  services,  These  were  subordinated  to 
theisr  own  commanders-in-chief,  who  were  directly  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  Hitler.  The  head  of  OCR,  therefore,  had 
no  duties  or  authority  other  than  being  the  chief  for 
supervising  and  directing  the  staff  duties  of  the  CKV. 

Merely  to  complete  the  picture,  I  might  mention  that, 
in  addition  to  the  tasks  listed  above,  OKV,  for  all 
three  services,  dealt  with  propaganda,  counter  espior 
nage,  strategical  reconnaissance  and  intelligence, 
and  problems  of  military  and  international  law. 

"When  the  OKV  was"  set  up  in  peace  time  It  was  planned, 
in  case  of  war,  to  subordinate  the  three  services  to 
a  Supreme  Commander,  who  was  not  appointed  in  peace 
time,  who  would  be  required  to  use  the  OKV  staff  for 
his  staff  duties  in  planning  and  command.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  all  preparations  necessary  in  this  direction 
were  completed  beforehand.  However,  this  appointment 
never  materialised  before  war  broke  out.  Hitler  was 
the  supreme  evader  and  remained  in  that  position. 

In  autumn  1941  he  took  charge  of  the  Army  and  thus  des¬ 
ignated  to  It  a  dominating  position.  At  least  it 
appeared  that  way  to  an  outside  observer. 

"This  position  of  the  Army  resulted  on  occasions  in  a 
disadvantage  for  the  Navy  where  large  scale  supply  and 
procurement  of  stores  was  concerned.  However,  regarding 
the  problem  of  command,  the  Havy  had  the  advantage, 
because  it  retained  its  independence  and  its  own  com¬ 
mand  by  naval  experts.  The  predominance  of  the  Air 
Force  over  the  Havy  in  the  field  of  supply,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  the  Air  Force,  was  due  to  the 
economic  key  positions  in  industry  held  by  Goering." 

Although  the  officers  and  officials  claimed  that  the  danger  involved 

in  superimposing  an  Army  command  over  the  Havy  was  clearly  foreseen,  and 

that  they  expected  from  the  very  beginning  of  mobilization  to  be  treated 

as  "stepchildren"  in  such  a  scheme,  CinC  Havy  had  no  misgivings  about  the 

establishment  of  the  OKV.  In  a  speech  delivered  ty  GrAda  Raeder  on  3 

February  1937,  he  said,  among  other  things: 

"Today  war  means  not  only  soldier  against  soldier  but 
also  war  between  total  populations.  The  concept  of 
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different  fronts  will  disappear.  Hot  only  will  the 
land,  aea  and  air  fronts  on  the  borders  of  the  Mother¬ 
land  present  a  unified  battlefront,  but  the  operations 
area  of  the  war  will  include  the  total  of  our  own  area 
and  that  of  the  eneay.  This  vUl  also  be  true  of  all 
colonies,  bases  and  sea  cc*nuni<Jiation3.  It  is  here 
that  the  crisis  of  the  war  must  he  expected.  The  bor¬ 
der®  of  the  enwqr  which  lie  directly  adjacent  will  not 
be  the  decisive  factor  under  all  circumstances* 

•The  best  possibilities  for  the  successful  completion 
of  an  operation  exist  when  not  only  the  operation  it¬ 
self  coats  as  a  surprise  but  also  the  outbreak  of  war* 

Since  World  War  I  it  has  become  apparent  that  there 
has  been  a  transition  fro*  the  independent  conduct  of 
a  war  by  the  Ar*y  or  the  Navy  to  war  operations  con¬ 
ducted  under  a  unified  coamond.* 

In  carry  inf  out  its  mission  of  coordinating  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
activities,  GKW  controlled  most  of  the  Navy*  s  procurement  and  production 
until  1942  because  of  CKW*s  liaison  with  the  Ministries  of  Labor,  Trans- 
portion,  Economics,  Food  and  Agriculture,  War  froductlon  and  Aimasent  and 
Finance*  The  agency  in  QKW  that  dealt  with  such  natters  was  the 
Pfarlolcn  of  Military  gcennalss  =r„J.  i«mmt  (CKW/fru.  Mil.  Until  1942 
when  the  Speer  Ministry  was  formed,  thi  division  controlled  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials,  prices  which  conti  actors  could  charge  the  military, 
and  other  economic  phases  of  procurement  X  r  all  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces*  The  Armament  Cconands  and  Armament  Inspectorates,  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Procurement,  were  subordinated  to  this  division*  It  only 
needs  to  be  said  hero  that  GKW/Rug  Wi  designated  which  should  bo  the 
service  responsible  for  procurement  of  cownon  use  items  of  equipage  or 
consumables,  and  determined  what  percentage  of  the  raw  materials,  finished 
products  and  plant  production  facilities  each  service  would  receive* 

Another  activity  in  the  GKW  that  affected  naval  logistics  was  the 
HUH*™  (flM/lWirl.  headed  by  Ada  Wilhelm 
Cinaris*  It  was  dissolved  when  that  officer  was  arrested  in  July  1944» 

The  Ausland/lbvehr  section  of  this  division  controlled  the  activities  of 
Etappeadienst,  a  secret  supply  organisation  composed  of  business  men  abroad 
who  operated  under  orders  of  the  various  naval  attaches  throughout  the 
world.  The  mission  of  this  organization  was  to  service  submarines,  block¬ 
ade  runners,  armed  merchant  raiders  and  other  naval  vessels  at  foreign 
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ports*  in  account  of  its  activities  and  organisation  has  been  included 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Secret  Supply  Service. 

Ifaf  Jumi  ZflEflft g  Hadififtl  MTlalOO  played  a  relatively  unimportant 
role  in  naval  logistics  but  should  be  Mentioned  here  to  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Its  function  vas  to  procure  and  equally  distribute  Medical  supplies 

* 

and  equipment  among  the  various  services.  Details  are  contained  in  the 
chapter  on  Procurement,  Storage  and  Distribution  of  Supply. 

iiirc  off  asp miasm 

mm  mtm  referred  to  here  as  the  OKM  or  Ada iralty, 

consisted  oft 

(a)  A  Xavy  Budget  Office  which  consolidated  the  fiscal  requirements 
of  the  Xavy  for  submission  through  CinC  Navy  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  (later  direct  to  the  Reich  Cabinet),  and  which  then,  as 
direct  representative  of  CinC  Xavy  administered  the  budget. 

(b)  A  CoMBander-in-Chief*!  staff  which,  in  addition  to  performing 
the  normal  functions  of  such  a  staff,  cared  for  and  administered 
the  civil  and  military  personnel  of  the  Admiralty. 

(c)  A  Naval  War  Staff  (SKI.) ,  whose  functions  were  similar  to  those 
of  our  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  It  exercised  naval  and  logis¬ 
tics  oommxjd,  with  an  Admiral  Quartermaster  division  (Adm  Qu) , 
whose  duties  paralleled  those  of  our  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  for  Logistics. 

(d)  Two  technical  bureaus:  The  Bureau  of  Warship  Construction  and 
Armament  (HarRuest)  and  the  Bureau  of  General  Affairs  (MarWehr) 

(e)  A  Bureau  of  Officer  Personnel  (MarPers) 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  functional  organisation  of  these 
offices,  staffs  and  bureaus,  insofar  as  they  affected  naval  logistics. 

The  Xaw  Budget  Off  ice  (OKM/El  f  headed  by  Captain  Baunke,  was  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  Navy  in  all  budget  and  disbursing  matters.  This 
department  was  solely  responsible  to  CinC  Navy,  its  head  acting  as  the 
direct  representative  of  GrAdm  Raeder  or  Doenitx  in  such  matters.  Many 
persons  interrogated  said  that  this  department  was  very  arbitrary  in  its 
decisions  about  how  such  money  could  be  spent  and  in  what  manner,  and  that 
many  of  these  decisions  were  based  on  opinion  rather  than  the  evidence  of 
need  submitted. 

CKM/E  was  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  estimates  of  the  Navy*s 
financial  requirements  and  revisions  of  estimates ;  development,  execution 
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assistance  to  naval  activities  in  the  administration  of  their  appropria¬ 
tions;  and  supervising  the  general  finances  of  the  Navy. 

It  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  new  German  Navy 
by  maintaining  a  secret  biaiget  used  for  the  establishment  and  perpetuation 
of  a  "shadow  industry"  to  construct  fishing  vessels,  motor  boats  and  other 
patrol  craft  in  Germany,  electrical  torpedoes  in  Sweden  and  U-boats  in 
Holland*  It  also  financed  experiments  in  Finland  and  Japan.  It  accom¬ 
plished  this  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Reichstag  or  Reichsrat, 
through  ttfe  establishment  of  a  business  firm,  the  Metallurgical  Research 
Company,  whose  bonds  were  sold  to  the  public.  The  details  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  and  other  responsibilities  of  OKM/E  are  contained  in  the  chapter 
on  Finance. 

Ihfi  headed  by  RAdm  Schulte  -  Moenting, 

contained  a  Public  Relations  Division  (Ml),  Naval  Attache  Division  (MATT), 
Military  Personnel  Division  (MIM) ,  Civil  Personnel  Division  (M  Allg) , 

Naval  Dispensary  (M/Sta)  and  several  other  groups,  whose  functions  were 
primarily  housekeeping  ones.  The  Naval  Attache  Division  (MATT)  va3  the 
contact  point  between  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Division  of  OKW  (Ausland/ 
Abwehr)  and  the  area  or  group  leaders  of  the  Secret  Supply  Service,  since 
directives  relating  to  their  work  and  reports  from  them  were  transmitted 
via  the  naval  attaches  in  the  countries  in  which  they  served* 

mm&mwm,  (sal 

The  Naval  War  Staff,  headed  by  VAdm  Meisel,  consisted  of  two  groups, 
an  operational  staff  (SKL)  and  an  Admiral  Quartermaster^  Division  (Adm 
Qu)  •  The  former  (1-6  SKL  and  SKL/KA)  was  administered  by  RAdm  Gerhardt 
Wagner  (1  SKL)  and  was  charged  with  the  planning  of  all  surface  force 
operations*  The  latter  (Adm  Qu)  was  administered  by  VAdm  Bruno  Ma chens, 
the  Admiral  Quartermaster,  and  was  charged  with  the  logistic  planning  for 
such  operations.  SKL  may  be  likened  to  the  staff  of  our  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Adm  Qu  to  the  staff  of  our  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Logistics,  A  discussion  of  the  duties  of  sane  of  the  divisions  and  sections 
of  SKL  and  Adm  Qu  follow.  Those  not  mentioned  had  no  logistic  functions. 
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1,  aStfcJto  Ppfigations  .faaB  gsbflttb)  EMaiam  was,  as  has  been  said, 
headed  by  RAdm  Wagner.  Its  function  was  to  develop  and  execute  operation¬ 
al  plans  for  the  surface  fleet,  including  ccmnerce  raiding  and  blockade 
running,  and  had  charge  of  all  divisions  of  the  Naval  War  Staff,  except 

2  SKL  (U-boat  Operations  Division).  It  informed  the  Admiral  Quartermaster 
divisions  of  Its  operational  plans  so  that  Adm  Qu  could  plan  the  material 
requirements  for  such  operations  and  inform  the  various  supply  organisa¬ 
tions  of  the  Navy  what  was  needed,  where  it  was  needed  and  when  it  was 
needed. 

Section  Ih  of  this  division  co-ordinated  the  assignment  of  supply 
vessels  to  operations  with  the  Fuel  and  Transportation  Section  of  the 
Admiral  Quartermaster  Division  (Adm  Qu  III)  and  was  charged  with  the  opera¬ 
tional  planning  of  ccmnerce  raiding  in  foreign  waters,  schedules  for  block¬ 
ade  runners  and  rendezvous  between  supply  vessels  and  blockade  runners 
and  armed  merchant  cruisers* 

Section  Im  ,  in  conjunction  with  Adm  Qu  III  co-ordinated  the  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  of  bases  in  occupied  countries  with  those  in  Germany. 

2  SHu . fltfE  Jfcfaflfll  Qparfttigflg.  DlYiaiqg,  was  headed  by  RAdm  Godt. 

GrAda  Karl  Doe  nits  was  CinC  TJ-boats,  before  his  appointment  as  sucoesaor 
to  Grids  Raader.  When  he  assumed  his  new  duties  as  CinC  Navy  in  1943 >  he 
retained  his  title  of  CinC  U-boats.  As  such,  he  was  in  complete  control 
of  submarine  warfare.  Godt  acted  as  an  operational  chief  of  staff  and, 
despite  the  position  of  2  SKL  in  the  organisation  of  the  Naval  War  Staff, 
reported  direct  to  Doenitz  and  not  to  VAdm  Heisel,  Chief  of  SKL.  The 
U-boat  arm  of  the  Navy  was  autonomous  organisation,  a  Navy  within  a  Navy. 
The  U-boat  Administrative  Command,  described  later,  was  charged  with  the 
procurement  of  U-boats,  their  trials  and  acceptance  and  preparation  for 
sea,  including  personnel  to  man  them.  When  in  all  respects  ready  for  com¬ 
bat,  the  U-boats  were  brought  up  to  the  fighting  line  and  turned  over  to 
2  SKL  for  operations.  When  they  returned  freon  their  missions,  they  were 
again  turned  over  to  the  U-boat  Administrative  Command  for  overhaul  and 
refitting  for  sea.  Rendezvous  of  undersea  and  surface  supply  ships  with 
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si&marlnes  on  patrol  wore  co-ordinated  with  1dm  Qu  III,  When  raiders  or 

blockade  runners  were  operating  in  the  same  area  with  submarines,  supply 

\  < 

of  U-boats  by  those  vessels  was  arranged  with  1  SKL/lh. 

L  SHu  al,0n»  was  headed  by  RAdm  Stuanel.  This 

division  performed  all  requirements  planning  for  communication  equipment 
for  operations  scheduled  by  1  SKL  • 

,?  SBTu  til?  Saacr  tOCaUatL^lsdaiQtty  headed  by  oar  Meckel,  determined 
requirements  of  radar,  search  and  thermal  equipment  required  for  operations* 
6  Stt,  thft  MattUfiBl  BiYi,8lQa>  was  headed  by  RAdm  Fein* 

The  functions  of  Section  I  of  this  division  were  similar  to  those  of 
our  Hydrographic  Office,  It  supervised  the  preparation  and  issue  of  all 
naval  charts,  nautical  almanacs,  pilot*  s  handbooks  and  siaoilar  nautical 
books  and  pamphlets*  It  also  established  requirements  for  navigational 
equipment  for  new  construction  and  ship- to- shore  telephone  service  in  home 
waters. 

Section  III  established  the  requirements  for  all  meteorological  and 
aerological  equipment  at  naval  weather  stations*  The  German  Navy  had  no 
naval  air  aim*  The  Air  Force  furnished  all  reconnaissance  and  observation 
planes* 

wuasm.  msssmsm  ssmw.  imtsssl 

This  division  was  a  part  of  the  Naval  War  Staff  and  should  properly 
be  abbreviated  SKL/Adm  Qu.  However,  for  clarity,  it  will  be  referred  to 
throughout  this  report  as  Adm  Qu.  VAdra  Machens,  the  Admiral  Quartermaster, 
was  Charged  with  the  co-ordination  of  logistic  planning  with  operational 
planning  and  informing  the  various  naval  bureaus,  inspectorates,  intendan- 
turen  offices,  technical  and  central  procurement  offices  and  other  naval 
logistic  organizations  of  the  Naval  War  Staff's  material  and  transportation 
requirements,  and  the  administration  of  the  Navy's  fuel  program* 

Adm  Chi  I,  the  Surface  Fleet  Readiness-Renuiromentp  Planning  Section 


was  headed  by  Capt.  loevbisch.  It  performed  the  logistic  planning  referred 
to  above  and  informed  the  various  supply  agencies  of  the  Navy  of  SKL's 
requirements. 
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iflft  fltt  III*  the  fuel  ,aod  Xran^QrtflUsa,.Ss^j>aa>  vas  headed  by  Rada 
Max  Adam*  It  was  responsible  for: 

(a)  Co-ordinating  all  demands  for  logistic  support  of  naval  forces 
ashore  and  afloat* 

(b)  Determining  the  rail,  air,  sea  and  inland  waterway  transportation 
requirements  of  naval  activities  and  arranging  with  the  General 
and  Home  Department,  General  Division  of  the  High  Command  of  the 
Aimed  Forces  (OKW/WFStd/Heiaistab)  for  the  allocation  of  such- 
transportation. 

(c)  Loading,  scheduling  and  dispatching  supply  ships  and  tankers  to 
support  fleet  activities  and  raiding  vessels. 

(d)  Freight  shipments  between  Japan  and  Germany  via  surface  and  sub¬ 
marine  blockade  runners. 

(«)  The  operating  supplies  of  all  logistic  support  vessels  and  the 
housing,  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  personnel  operating  such  ves¬ 
sels. 

(f)  Controlling  the  logistics  support  system  in  line  with  general 
naval  requirements. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  Adm  Qu  III  took  over  the  direct  management 
of  the  Trossschiffverband,  a  shipping  company  with  26  large  and  small  tank¬ 
ers*  To  this  fleet  of  tankers  were  added,  as  the  war  progressed,  regular 
Navy-owned  supply  ships,  converted  supply  ships,  German-owned  commercial 
tankers,  chartered  vessels  of  friendly  nations  and  captured  enemy  vessels. 

It  was  the  task  of  these  vessels  to  supply  surface  ships  at  sea  with  fuel, 
ammunition,  water,  provisions,  general  and  special  supplies,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  any  required  transportation  of  raw  materials,  such  as  are  and  food¬ 
stuffs,  from  occupied  countries. 

Adm  Qu  III  was  responsible  for: 

(a)  Procurement,  storage,  distribution  and  accounting  for  all  fuel, 
lubricating  oil,  boiler  feed  water  and  distilled  water  required 
for  high  pressure  engines. 

(b)  Preparation  of  all  contracts,  leases,  charters  and  other  legal 
documents  concerning  fuel  procurement  and  its  storage  and  trans¬ 
portation  in  tankers,  rail  or  highway  tank  cars  and  trucks  owned 
or  leased  by  the  Navy. 

(c)  Administration  of  all  naval  fuel  storage  at  home  or  abroad. 

(d)  Preparation  and  management  of  the  Navy*s  fuel  budget  and  appropria¬ 
tions. 

(e)  Control,  after  1944,  of  such  secret  supply  activities  as  still 
existed. 
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Shortly  after  war  broke  out,  the  establishment  of  two  logistic  sup¬ 
port  departments  as  field  activities  of  Adm  Qu  III  was  directed.  Che  was 
at  Kiel,  the  other  at  WUhelmsh&ven.  They  commenced  to  function  on  1 
April  1940*  The  reason  far  this  decision  was,  according  to  RAdm  P.  W. 

Zieb,  head  of  the  logistic  support  department  at  VilheLmshaven  from  1940" 
1943,  that  the  logistic  support  system  enjoyed  at  that  time  failed,  and  * 
that  submarines  and  motor  torpedo  boats  (apparently  during  the  first  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  channel  parts)  were  not  promptly  fuelled.  From  then  on, 
these  departments,  as  field  activities  of  Adm  Qu  III,  managed  the  fuel 
depots,  fuel  oil  distribution  system  and  operations  of  all  logistic  sup¬ 
port  vessels.  See  sections  of  this  report  on  Fuel  and  the  Logistic  Support 
Departments  under  Main  Haval  Base  Organization  for  further  details  regard¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  these  departments. 

Jfla  QU  TV,  tfrS-faaateL  SasUua,  headed  by  Capt  von  Regendorff ,  was 
responsible  far  the  requirements  planning  for  all  naval  artillery  divisions 
and  other  special  naval  paramilitary  formations  ashore  and  the  installa¬ 
tions  manned  by  the;a. 

The  Navy  was  jointly  responsible  for  coastal  defenses  with  the  Army, 
usually  for  the  more  important  naval  objectives.  This  responsibility  was 
administered  by  the  group  commanders  and  their  subordinate  area  commanders. 
Three  special  corps  of  naval  personnel  performed  these  duties.  They  were: 

(a)  Naval  artillery  divisions,  which  manned  the  main  coastal  batteries. 

(b)  Naval  flak  divisions,  an  independent  anti-aircraft  group  defend¬ 
ing  coastal  ports,  areas  and  shore  establishments. 

(c)  Naval  smoke  divisions,  which  were  an  integral  part  of  the  naval 
artillery  divisions. 

Until  1940  the  Navy  was  responsible  far  all  coastal  defense.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  points  to  be  defended  became  so  great  in  number  e.g. 
Belgian,  Dutch  and  French  ports,  that  naval  personnel  was  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate  to  do  the  job  and  Army  personnel  had  to  take  over  certain  sectors. 

The  Navy  also  developed  two  other  special  groups  whose  duties  were 
primarily  ashore,  the  Emergency  Battalions  and  the  Naval  Shock  Troops. 

The  Emergency  Battalions  were  organized  after  the  Normandy  invasion,  from 
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redundant  shore  personnel,  to  perform  paramilitary  duties*  The  Haval 
Shock  Troops  were  founded  and  organized  by  the  Navy  at  the  time  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  invasion  was  contemplated.  They  were  later  trained  as  special  guards 
for  naval  shore  establishments* 

Adm  Ou  TI.  the  Sea  Transport  Section,  was  headed  hr  RAdm  Bnglehardt. 
Until  April  1942  sea  transportation  was  the  Navy r 8  sole  logistics  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  other  armed  services*  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility, 
Ada  Qu  VL  was  responsible  for  scheduling  the  movements  of  all  Merchant 
Marine  vessels  except  those  regularly  assigned  to  the  Navy  for  logistic*' 
support  purposes,  their  loading,  sailing,  rendezvous,  turnaround  and  all 
•other  details  of  their  operations*  After  April  1942  the  Navy  was  stripped 
of  some  of  these  responsibilities  by  the  Ministry  of  Transportation.  (See 
section  on  Transportation  for  further  details.)  During  the  period  in 
which  Adm  Qu  YE  had  complete  control  of  these  vessels,  however,  it  per¬ 
formed  all  requirements  planning  for  their  operation.. 

Ada  flaJttj  S&Btizmaxte  Sgfittfla  .»  headed  by  RAdm  Ger- 

hardt  Schubert,  and  Adm  Qu  V.  the  JleetJTraining  Section,  headed  by  Capt 
Roll  man,  had  no  supply  logistic  functions.  They  did,  however,  perform 
personnel  logistic  duties. 

ihs  mwJSl  mi f  Qwwmotjm,  tmmt  iwmsxl 

This  bureau,  headed  by  Adm  Otto  Bachenkohler,  was  the  counterpart  of 
our  Bureaus  of  Ships  and  Ordnance.  It  was  also  responsible  for  some  of 
the  functions  of  our  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  (construction  battalions); 
Munitions  Board  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (economics);  Office  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  (manpower  for  naval  manufacturing  establishments) ;  Office 
of  Naval  Material  (policies  with  respect  to  manpower,  material  and  produc¬ 
tion  at  industrial  plafcts  performing  work  for  the  Navy);  Inventions  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  (inventions  and  patents);  and  Bureau  of 
Siq?plies  and  Accounts  (exports  of  naval  equipment  to  allies  and  foreign 
bases). 

As  its  title  indicates,  this  bureau  was  responsible  for  the  research 
and  development  in  procurement  and  production,  storage,  distribution  of 
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and  accounting  for  guns,  ajmrunition,  torpedoes,  optical  and  fire  control 
material,  mines,  booms,  n$ta,  cccmmni cation  and  signal  equipment,  and  all 
equipage,  spare  parts  and  consumables,  except  clothing,  food,  fuel  and 
lubricating  oil,  distilled  and  boiler  water,  medical,  navigation  amd  me- 
teorlogical/aerological  material  or  supplies.  Its  field  activities  included: 

(a)  Six  naval  inspectorates,  a  group  of  top  level  staffs  of  technical 
experts,  subordinated  to  a  technical  division  of  MarRuest,  each 
of  which  controlled  a. supply  system  for  its  own  particular  weap¬ 
on.  Each  produced  the  type  of  equipment  for  which  it  was  respon¬ 
sible,  stored,  distributed  and  accounted  for  the  equipment, 
spare  parts  or  consumables  in  its  supply  system,  (See  section 

on  naval  inspectorates  and  chapter  on  Procurement  for  details.) 

(b)  A  warship  acceptance  inspectorate,  whose  duties  consisted  of 
Inspection  of  new  construction  for  acceptance  by  the  Navy. 

(See  section  on  Naval  Inspectorates.) 

(c)  A  Central  Procurement  Office  with  a  vast  system  of  supply  centers, 
depots  and  storehouses,  in  which  were  stored  and  from  which  were 
distributed  all  general  equipment,  spare  parts  and  consumables. 

(See  chapter  on  Distribution  of  Supply.) 

(d)  ■  A  Technical  Procurement  Office  with  another  vast  system  of  supply 

depots  and  storehouses  in  which  were  stored  and  from  which  were 
distributed  all  engines,  auxiliary  machinery  and  their  spare 
parts.  (See  chapter  on  Distribution  of  Supply.) 

MarRuest,  as  a  bureau,  was  not  a  direct  purchasing  agency  in  any  re¬ 
spect.  It  formulated  policy,  arranged  for  the  acquisition  of  raw  materials 
and  factory  space  for  naval -production  of  material  over  which  it  had  tech¬ 
nical  cognizance  through  CKW/Rue  Wi  (later  through  the  Speer  Ministry)  and 
supervised  its  field  activities  in  their  work.  Title  to  articles  was  not 
taken  until  they  were  finished  and  inspected. 

The  naval  inspectorates,  the  Central  Procurement  Office  and  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Procurement  Office,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Distribution  of 
Supply,  maintained  their  own  supply  systems  and  determined  their  require¬ 
ments  for  MarRuest.  The  naval  inspectorates  were  responsible  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  equipment.  After  the  finished  products  had  been  inspected 
and  accepted,  they  took  the  material  into  their  supply  systems  and  distrib¬ 
uted  it. 

The  production  of  cannon  use  items,  such  as  certain  shells,  small  arms, 
and  ccmmuni cation  equipment  was  assigned  to  the  branch  of  the  armed  forces 
having  the  greatest  need  for  them.  However,  once  an  item  of  such  stock 
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was  produced,  it  was  delivered  to  the  Navy  and  taken  up  in  one  of  these 
supply  systems*  Until  1942  the  Ministry  of  Economics  determined  what 
portion  of  the  national  resources  would  be  available  for  military  produc¬ 
tion  cf  war  naterials.  After  that  the  Speer  Ministry  performed  this  func¬ 
tion.  The  chapter  on  Procurement  contains  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
procedures  employed. 

A  breakdown  of  the  divisions  and  sections  of  MarRuest  follows.  It 
Is  intentionally  brief  and  gives  only  their  important  functions.  Those 
sections  not  described  had  no  supply  responsibilities. 

MarRiMBtA-Stah-  Adm  foohanlrnhl**'*  headed  by  Capt  von  der 

Damerau-Dombrovski,  was  responsible  for  liaison  with  OKW,  later  with  the 
Speer  Ministry,  in  matters  of  ship  construction  and  for  the  preparation 
of  statistics  regarding  all  production  supervised  by  the  bureau1  s  navel 
inspectorates. 

'  Mu&gfl&tou  til*  lB8McUaa/icfi«gtoBQC  fflalalna>  heeded  by  capt 
Cociancig,  was  a  clearing  housa  for  all  bureau  inspection  matters.  It 
was  not  a  part  of  the  Naval  or  OKW  Armament  Inspectorate  organizations, 
but  co-ordinated  the  several  independent  inspection  groups  maintained  by 
M&rRuest  divisions  to  enforce  adherence  to  their  specifications.  These 
inspectors  worked  independently  of  all  naval  inspectorates  and  were  re¬ 
sponsible  only  to  the  bureau.  MarRuest/Abn  also  prepared,  in  conjunction 
with  other  MarRuest  divisions,  specifications  for  material  under  the  tech¬ 
nical  cognisance  of  MarRuest. 

MarRu.8tAr  the  tfarahln  Construction  Dlvlalon.  headed  by  Vida 
Friedrich  Huge,  through  its  field  activity,  the  Warship  Acceptance  Inspec¬ 
torate,  dealt  with  the  design,  construction,  and  testing  of  all  types  of 
naval  vessels,  except  U-boats,  prior  to  1942.  The  U-boat  Acceptance 
Command,  prior  to  1942,  tested  all  submarines.  After  1942  the  Spear  Minis¬ 
try  asstned  these*  functions.  The  shipbuilding  departments  of  all  dock¬ 
yards  and  private  shipyards  performing  such  work  were  also  supervised  by 
MarRueat/K. 

Section  K-IV.  the  Ship  Mid  Dockyard  Section,  heeded  by  Vida  Heinrich 
Stiegel,  was  charged,  among  other  duties,  with  the  ordering  and  distribution 
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of  all  general  and  special  equipment,  spare  parts  and  consumables  for  the 
naval  establishment.  The  Central  and  Technical  Procurement  Offices  were 
field  activities  of  this  section.  (See  chapter  on  Distribution  of  Supply 
for  details.)  In  addition,  MarRuest/iC  4  was  responsible  for  repairs  and 
maintenance  work  performed  at  naval  dockyards  and  private  shipyards,  in¬ 
cluding  U-boat  repairs  and  overhaul. 

MarRuaat/AW»r  the  Ordnance  Mvlainn,.  headed  by  VAdm  Hoffman,  vaa 
charged  with  the  research,  development,  improvement  and  distribution  of 
guns  for  ships  and  naval  stations,  coastal  artillery  weapons,  small  arms, 
ammunition  and  smoke  equipment  and  ordnance  consumables.  Much  of  the 
initial  research  performed  by  Germany^  armament  industry  was  also  super¬ 
vised  by  this  division.  It  also  performed  the  same  functions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  production  of  fire  control  materials,  such  as  searchlights, 
rangefinders  and  computers.  Actual  assembly,  storage,  distribution,  main¬ 
tenance  and  upkeep  of  ammunition  and  its  components;  the  installation  of 
ordnance  equipment,  smoke  apparatus  and  anti-gas  equipment,  and  their 
storage,  distribution,  maintenance  and  upkeep  were  accomplished  by  the 
Naval  Annunition  and  Ordnance  Inspectorates,  which  were  the  field  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  division. 

The  Navy  had  no  gun  factory.  Most  of  its  ordnance  equipment,  spares 
and  consumables  and  component  parts  of  assnunition  were  manufactured  by  the 
armament  industry  under  the  supervision  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Inspectorate. 

The  Naval  Ordnance  and  Ammunition  Inspectorates  took  them  over  when  pro¬ 
duced. 

MHuMftZlMtefi*  the  IiQglaUca  tad  Frominmit-Sgetlga,  headed  by 
Rida  Otto  KLueber,  represented  the  Naval  Amunition  and  Ordnance  Inspec¬ 
torates  with  MarRuest/Rue  Wi  and  the  Army  Ordnance  Inspectorate  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  production  of  ordnance  and  ammunition  components. 

It  also  maintained  statistical  data  on  equipment,  spare  parts  and  consum¬ 
ables  in  the  supply  systems  of  the  Naval  Ammunition  and  Ordnance  Inspec¬ 
torates  for  ready  reference  by  Mar  Rues  t. 

MarRueat/AWa-V.  the  TagaJ  and  Mural  Section.  headed  by  Cdr  von  Borriez, 
prepared  all  contracts  and  made  all  disbursements  for  the  various  divisions 
"  of  MarRuestc 
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Maifluest/gtfa.  _tha_TorDedQ  Division*  headed  by  RAdm  Gutjihr,  performed 

the  same  functions  in  relation  to  torpedoes  as  Merfhmst/JIMa  performed  far 

aBBBunitian,  ordnance,  etc.  The  Naval  Torpedo  Inspectorate  was  a  field 

activity  of  this  division.  The  Navy  had  no  torpedo  factories  of  its  own. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Speer  ministry,  component  parts  were  menu-  % 

factured  by  civilian  firms  under  supervision  of  the  Naval  Torpedo  laspeo- 

» 

to  rate,  and  shipped  to  assembly  end  testing  activities  where  the  Naval 
Torpedo  Inspectorate  actually  assembled  and  tested  all  torpedoes  before 
distributing  them.  After  1942  the  Speer  Ministry  manufactured  complete 
torpedoes.  Thereafter,  the  Naval  Torpedo  Inspectorate  only  tested  and 
distributed  torpedoes. 

Hftlfluggt/sya»  jiha  KLaiPg  and  .Blocking  ItoUtoU  headed  by  RAdm  Erich 
Mueller,  performed  the  same  duties  in  relation  to  mines,  minesweeping 
gear  and  boom  defenses  as  that  performed  by  TWa  in  relation  to  torpedoes. 

It  had  management  control  over  the  Naval  Mining  Inspectorate  and  technical 
personnel  attached  to  that  inspectorate. 

IhisSmsit/SUt  Jam  Bammi aatdoa  loafawmat  flxUim,  heeded  by  Capt 
Hans  Schuler,  after  1941  was  in  charge  of  the  research  and  development  , 
procurement,  storage,  distribution  and  accounting  for  all  communication 
equipment,  including  radar  and  landline  coemuni cations  •  Prior  to  1941 
the  Naval  Ckwiimication  Inspectorate  was  a  field  activity  of  this  divisiem. 

In  1941,  however,  most  military  communication  apparatus  and  equipment  was 
declared  to  be  common  use  items  for  all  three  services,  a ad  production 
responsibility  within  the  anted  forces  was  determined  by  OKM  on  the  basis 
of  service  requirements.  The  Amy,  being  the  larf  ^  service,  produced 
most  of  it.  As  a  result,  the  Naval  Communication  Inspectorate  was  dis¬ 
solved  and  HarRuest/NWa  assisted  its  duties.  Allocation  of  industry* s  total 
productive  output,  however,  was  made  by  OKW/ftue  Hi  (later  by  the  Speer  Minis¬ 
try)  among  the  armed  forces.  Prior  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Naval 
Communication  Inspectorate,  MarRuest/NWa  performed  the  same  functions  with 
relation  to  coamunication  apparatus  and  the  Naval  Communication  Inspector¬ 
ate  as  Marftuest/THa  performed  for  torpedoes  and  the  Naval  Torpedo  Inspec¬ 
torate* 
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Section  of  Naval  Communications  Division  of  CNO;  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
af/1  Surgery;  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  the  Subsistence  Division,  the  Dis¬ 
bursing  Operations  Division  and  the  Field  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts;  the  Naval  Clothing  Office  and  Naval  Clothing  Factory;  the 
0£fice  of  Industrial  Relations  (EXOS);  and  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General*  A  description  of  the  responsibilities  of  its  various  divisions 
follows: 

Har¥ate/iffl»  tto-Lower  flask  Eeragnasl-PivistaB,  headed  by  RAdm  schoen- 
eimark,  was,  like  some  of  the  divisions  of  our  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
charged  with  the  pre-induction  training  (Hitler  Youth  Organization)  of 
lower  deck  (enlisted)  personnel;  also  regular  recruiting  and  induction 
and  recruit  training*  It  was  also  responsible  for  the  transfers,  pro¬ 
motions,  separations  and  education  of  all  lower  deck  ratings,  except  those 
belonging  to  the  submarine  service,  and  the  education  of  orphans  of  naval 
personnel*  It  had  cognizance  over  all  Navy-owned  motor  vehicles,  their 
maintenance  and  repairs  and  the  issuance  of  special  permits  for  procuring 
tires,  gasoline  and  oil  necessary  for  their  operation.  Bicycles  and 
horses  used  for  official  transportation  were  also  the  concern  of  this 
division,  as  were  the  issue  of  and  accountability  for  welfare  funds,  and 
the  procurement  of  motion  pictures  and  training  films. 

In  the  education  of  lower  deck  personnel,  the  Navy  had  a  program  for 
preparing  lower  deck  ratings  for  return  to  civil  life.  It  consisted  of 
six  weeks  education  per  year  at  a  technical  or  non-technical  school.  A 
man  had  to  serve  two  years  in  the  Navy  before  becoming  eligible  for  such 
training*  The  course  lasted  ten  years.  If  a  man  completed  the  sixty 
weeks1  training  successfully,  he  was  then  entitled  to  twelve  months* 
education  at  a  trade  or  specialist  school*  He  received  a  national  diploma 
upon  graduation.  This  entitled  him  to  u  position,  as  vacancies  occurred, 
with  a  government  agency.  Many  of  these  graduates  became  supply  officials 
and  supervisors  in  the  Navy. 

MarWehr/Zdv.  the  Cantral  Naval  Publications  Division,  was  the  counter- 
part  of  our  Registered  Publication  Section,  Naval  Communication  Section, 
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Naval  Communication  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
It  was  headed  by  RAdm  Tohye  and  had  cognizance  over  the  preparation  and 
Issue  of  end  accountability  for  all  registered  (not  necessarily  classi¬ 
fied)  publications.  These,  among  others,  included  supply  manuals. 

HaaMeto/Satu.  'the  .Spacial  Staff  Xac  toamaMioa  Questions?  headed 

by  Cdr  Stein,  handled  all  the  details  of  providing  emergency  quarters  and 
other  accommodations  for  naval  personnel  and  civil  employees  evacuated 
from  bombed  out  or  other  disaster  areas.  While  some  planning  in  this 
field  has  been  completed,  the  American  Navy  Department  has  no  organization 
of  this  kind. 

MarWehr/Gr  the  Medical  Division,  was  headed  by  Vldm  Or.  Emil  Greul, 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  He  was  chief  consultant  and  assistant 
to  CinC  Navy  in  all  matters  concerning  the  naval  medical  service.  He  had 
full  command  over  all  medical  personnel,  their  appointment,  post  graduate 
training,  transfers,  details,  etc.  In  addition  to  personnel  matters  Mar- 
Wehr/G  controlled,  through  the  Naval  Medical  Inspectorate,  the  medical 
supply  centers  at  Kiel,  Wilhelmshaven  and  Gdynia  and  other  supply  depots 
established  in  occupied  countries;  the  procurement,  storage,  issue  of  and 
accounting  for  all  medical  and  dental  equipment  and  supplies.  All  hospi¬ 
tals,  convalescent  homes,  dispensaries,  fleet  and  group  medical  staffs 
and  medical  schools  were  subordinated  to  this  division.  The  Navy  had  no 
nurse  corps.  Hospital  staffs  included  nurses,  but  they  were  civil  employ¬ 
ees.  It  also  had  no  warrant  pharmacist  corps.  Naval  pharmacists  Were 
officials. 

Hospital  ships  were  not  employed  in  the  peace  time  Navy,  but  it  was 
planned  to  convert  merchant  marine  vessels  into  hospital  ships  in  periods 
of  emergency.  When  the  Navy  mobilized  in  1939,  conversion  of  thirteen 
merchant  vessels  to  hospital  ships  was  commenced.  They  were  conq^leted  in 
1940.  In  addition  to  these  hospital  ships,  the  Navy  had  improvised  hospi¬ 
tal  ships  equipped  for  only  one  or  several  cruises,  and  transport  Vessels 
which  had  been  pressed  into  service  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  patients 
previously  treated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  hospital  ships  were 
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frequently  used  to  replace  regular  hospitals  in  ports  where  naval  and 
merchant  marine  traffic  was  heavy.  River  and  canal  tugs  and  barges  were 
often  used  for  the  evacuation  of  wounded  to  and  from  the  inland  areas. 

An  unusual  function  of  this  division  was  that  it  represented  the 
Navy  with  the  labor  unions  to  ensure  that  civil  employees,  especially  dock¬ 
yard  workers  and  those  employed  in  factories  producing  Navy  material,  were 
promptly  treated  and  hospitalized  when  necessary.  It  also  conducted  a 
civil  employee  health  program,  involving  safety  engineering  features,  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  various  labor  unions.  The  U.  S.  Navy  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  performs  a  similar  service  for  civil  employees, 
but  only  within  the  naval  establishment,  and  independent  of  trade  or  labor 
unions. 

MarBaU-. and  MarWehrZB ._the  -.Civil  Engineering  and  Construction  Divisions, 
headed  by  Ministerial  Direktor  Dr.  Guido  Trittler,  was  similar  to  our 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  There  were  no  commissioned  Construction  or 
Civil  Engineering  Corps  in  the  German  Navy.  Officials  performed  these 
duties.  The  functions  of  this  bureau  did  not  include  ship  construction 
(a  function  of  MarRuest/K) ,  but  were  limited  to  construction  and  maintenance, 
of  buildings,  facilities  and  grounds  of  the  naval  shore  establishment  at 
home  and  at  bases  abroad.  It  did  not,  like  our  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
have  cognizance  over  housing  projects  or  barracks,  once  they  were  built. 

This  was  a  function  of  MarWehr/C.  It  worked  closely  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  (later  the  Speer  Ministry)  and  MarHuest/PiWa.  Its  primary  function 
was  that  of  planning,  layout  and  supervision  of  construction, 

MaxWehr/C.  the_SuppJv  Admin! ntration  Division,  was  headed  by  Admiral- 
oberstabsintendant  Benda.  It  was  divided  into  three*  sections  and  charged 
with  these  responsibilities; 

Pay  and  Allowances.  Section 

(1)  Formulation  of  all  policy  and  issuance  of  regulations  and  instruc¬ 
tions  regarding  salaries  and  allowances  of  civil  and  naval  personnel. 

(2)  Establishment  of  seniority  of  naval  officials. 

(3)  The  payment  of  all  civil  and  naval  personnel,  including  assist¬ 
ance  grants,  sick  benefits  and  other  relief  benefits. 
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(4)  The  management,  operation  and  inspection  of  all  pay  offices 
ashore  and  afloat, 

(5)  The  procurement  of  all  German  and  foreign  currency  for  disbursing 
officers  from  OKM/E  and  the  Reichsbank, 

(6)  All  tax  and  customs  matters,  *  • 

(7)  Pre-audit  and  inspection  of  all  disbursing  accounts, 

(8)  Preparation  of  budgets  covering  naval  and  civil  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  and  cost  of  operating  chapels,  churches,  libraries, 
Intendanturen  offices,  the  clothing  and  food  stores  and  their 
supply  systems.  Representation  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  Reichsbank  in  matters  of  litigation  where  the  Navy  was 
involved.  Interpretations  of  principles  of  national  law  regard¬ 
ing  longevity  and  rank  of  naval  officials.  Determination  of 
procedures  in  settling  carrier  claims  for  transportation, 
railway  freight  rates  and  other  forwarding  expenses,  postage, 
telephone  and  telegraph  charges. 

Welfare  and  BUIaMag  SM&im 

(1)  Spiritual  welfare  of  Naval  personnel,  upkeep  of  chapels,  churches 

and  libraries.  Arrangements  for  funerals  and  burials*  Care  of 
naval  cemeteries  and  war  graves.  (Chaplains  did  not  ccme  under 
this  department.)  ( • 

(2)  Procurement  of  and  accounting  for  band  instruments,  bicycles 
and  horses  used  for  recreational  purposes. 

(3)  Acquisition  of  land,  utilities  and  the  living  accaaaqdations  at 
hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  sailors1  rest  hones,  leave  cen¬ 
ters,  naval  barracks,  and  housing  projects  far  officers,  offi¬ 
cials  and  dockyard  workers  at  Kiel,  Wilhelmsh&ven  and  overseas 
bases.  Determination  and  requisition  of  rates  of  condensation 
to  be  paid  for  private  property. 

(4)  Management  and  procurement  of  supplies  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  barber,  tailor  and  cobbler  shops  ard  laundries. 
Supervision  over  the  operation  of  canteens,  but  not  procure¬ 
ment  of  articles  for  sale  in  canteens,  which  were  operated  by 
civilian  concessionaires  while  ships  were  in  home  waters. 

(On  long  cruises  sailors  operated  them  for  the  concessionaires.) 

(5)  Single  service  responsibility  for  developing  and  procuring  apodal 
tropical  quarters  for  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces,  and  pro¬ 
curement  of  huts  for  the  National  Labor  Corps. 

(6)  Establishment  of  priority  lists  for  all  construction  or  conversion 
of  housing  facilities  for  all  military  and  civil  personnel  in  the 
naval  establishment,  and  buildings  required  for  use  by  food, 
clothing  or  disbursing  activities. 

Provision  and_ Clothing. Section 

Egflfl 

(l)  The  requirements  planning,  procurement  or  production,  storage, 
transportation,  issue  and  sale  of  and  accounting  for  all  food 
and  horse  fodder.  Preparation  of  schedules  of  food  available 
at  food  stores  for  general  and  independent  messes. 
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(2)  Research  end  development  in  synthetic  foods,  food  preservatives 
and  food  preparation  equipment,,  Processing,  preparation  and 
packaging  of  food. 

(3)  Procurement  and  maintenance  of  refrigeration  space  and  equipment, 

(4)  Administration,  inventory,  stock  control  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  of  food  stores,  food  warehouses  and  commissary  departments 
ashore  and  afloat. 

(3)  Provisioning  of  forces  afloat,  schedules,  manpower  required  in 
provisioning  ships. 

(6)  Supplemental  food  for  dockyard  workers.  Publicity  and  propaganda 
regarding  the  conservation  or  waste  of  food. 

(7)  Training  programs  for  Supply  Corps  officers,  special  Service 
Supply  officers  and  supply  officials,  Supply  Corps  cadets,  other 
non-commissioned  supply  personnel  and  civilian  galley  staffs 

in  food  packaging,  preparation,  storage,  conservation  and  account¬ 
ing,  Issuance  of  directives  and  regulations  on  these  subjects. 

(5)  Food  requirements  for  submission  to  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  via  OKW/Rue  Wi.  Reports  on  food  economics  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  foreign  and  German  press  reports  regarding  food  Navy 
garden  projects. 

(9)  Planning  the  layout  and  construction,  conversion  or  modification 
of  all  naval  food  stores,  warehouses,  refrigeration  plants,  field 
kitchens,  and  galleys  and  provision  storage  and  issue  spaces 
afloat. 

(10)  Management  control  over  all  naval  food  stores. 

atffUflg 

(1)  Development  of  raw  material,  plant  production  and  common  use 
clothing  item  requirements  for  submission  to  OKW/Rue  Wi.  Super¬ 
vision  over  manufacture,  storage,  issue,  survey  of  and  accounting 
for  all  articles  of  uniform  for  naval  personnel  and  officials, 
and  such  identifying  clothing  as  was  needed  for  naval  employees 
and  laborers. 

(2)  Preparation  of  uniform  regulations  and  specifications.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  clothing  requirements  for  officers,  officials,  cadets 

and  non-commissioned  personnel.  Uniform  outfitting  gratuities 
and  clothing  maintenance  allowances.  Compensation  rates  to  be 
used  when  clothing  was  lost  or  destroyed  in  disasters.  Life 
expectancy  of  articles  of  uniform.  Indices  of  raw  materials 
allocated  to  the  Navy  by  OKW/Rue  Wi  but  not  used  in  manufao-  , 
turing  clothing. 

(3)  Management  control  over  the  Naval  Clothing  Factories  at  Kiel 
and  Wilhelmshaven. 

The  Naval  Intendanturen  Offices  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven  were  the 
field  activities  of  MarWehr/C  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Later,  senior  admin¬ 
istrative  staffs  attached  to  each  group  and  subordinate  area  command  ab¬ 
sorbed  their  functions. 
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ill  supply  officers,  special  service  supply  officers  and  Intendantur 
(supply)  officials  were  subordinated  to  this  bureau.  All  accounting, 
ashore  and  afloat,  including  that  done  for  naval  inspectorates  and  the 
Central  and  Technical  Procurement  Offices,  vas  performed  by  these  officials. 
'  As  shown  by  the  functional  details  listed  above,  MarWehr/C  was  the 
responsible  logistic  agency  of  the  Navy  for  all  food,  clothing,  welfare 
items  and  services  and  equipment  for  barracks  and  quarters.  In  addition, 
it  was  responsible  for  all  disbursements  and  accounting  in  the  Navy. 

The  details  of  these  functions  and  the  procedures  employed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  MarWehr/C  are  contained  in  the  chapters  on  Finance  and 
Accounting,  Clothing,  Small  Stores  and  Ships  Store  Activities,  Supply 
Officers  and  Supply  Officials,  and  Distribution  of  Supply. 

MnrWehr/D.  the  Civil  Employee  Relations  Division  headed  by  RAdm 
Heinrich  Wagner,  vas  similar  to  our  Office  of  Industrial  Relations.  It 
uas  responsible  for  the  settlement  of  all  labor  disputes  and  acted  as 
liaison  between  the  Admiralty  and  labor  and  trade  unions,  and  between 
civil  employees  and  naval  management  personnel.  It  supervised  all  civil 
employee  welfare  and  recreational  activities,  such  as  libraries,  picnics, 
outings  and  sports  programs,  and  issued  information  bulletins  on  those 
subjects.  It  worked  closely  with  the  Billeting  Section  of  MarWehr/C  in 
connection  with  housing  for  all  civil  employees,  except  civil  officials. 
Each  division  of  a  bureau  had  a  section  that  handled  the  personal  affairs 
of  officials  attached  to  it. 

MarWefar/ftSF...  iba.  Nasi  Propaganda  BMalan  beaded  by  RAdm  Matthias, 
was  charged  with  the  inculcation  of  National  Socialist  principles  in  the 
Navy  and  the  "intellectual  welfare"  of  naval  personnel.  Each  command, 
bureau  and  office  appointed  an  officer  to  perform  this  duty.  Personnel 
interviewed  during  this  study  stated  that  none  of  the  officers  so  appointed 
took  his  duties  seriously,  and  that  the  lower  deck  ratings  likewise  dis¬ 
regarded  the  propaganda  disseminated  to  them. 

MarWehr/ft.  the  Judge  Advocate  Division  headed  by  Adm  Rudolph!,  per- 
formed  functions  similar  to  our  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  It 
dealt  with  all  legal  matters  of  the  Navy,  standing  courts-martial  and 

review  and  approval  of  sentences  imposed  by  courts-martial. 
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This  bureau,  headed  by  Adm  Patzig  until  1943,  thereafter  by  VAdm 
Baltzer,  dealt  with  officer  personnel  only.  Appointments,  details,  deco¬ 
rations,  pr emotions  and  separations  of  all  officers,  except  medical  and  U- 
boat  officers,  came  under  its  cognizance.  Each  personnel  section  re¬ 
tained  its  own  fitness  reports  and  personnel  jackets,  and  recommended 
assignments  and  action  to  be  taken  on  courts-martial  proceedings. 

iiQQisTic  /jsmmamuBmana 

The  organization  of  the  shore  establishment  and  fighting  units,  ex¬ 
cept  U-boats,  was  changed  five  times  during  World  War  II.  As  the  opera¬ 
tional  areas  were  extended  contracted,  reorganizations  to  meet  the 
tactical  and  strategic  situations  wore  developed.  Between  these  changes, 
additional  commands  and  subordinate  commands  were  established  to  keep  the 
existing  organization  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  changing  demands  on  the 
logistic  system  and  to  control  operations.  These  changes  in  command  ashore 
and  afloat  did  not  necessarily  reflect  themselves  in  the  organization  of 
the  Admiralty.  Little  evidence  has  come  to  light  during  the  course  of 
this  study  to  indicate  that  any  great  changes  were  made  in  its  organiza¬ 
tional  structure,  with  the  exception  of  renaming  certain  technical  divisions 
of  bureaus,  or  inaugurating  new  subsections  to  take  care  of  expanding 
operational  areas. 

None  of  the  admirals  interrogated  during  this  study  believed,  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  that  the  Navy!s  operational  area  would  extend  very  far 
outside  the  homeland  waters  of  Germany,  except  that  pocket  battleships  and 
U-boats  would  operate  in  the  Atlantic  as  commerce  destroyers.  They  were 
thinking  of  operations,  it  appears,  in  terms  of  World  War  I  operations, 
viz.,  sorties  of  major  fleet  units  to  engage  and  destroy  units  of  the 
British  and  French  fleets,  returning  to  their  home  bases  at  Wilhelmshaven 
and  Kiel  when  a  battle  was  finished.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  concentration 
of  major  r epair/supply  facilities  at  these  two  naval  dockyards,  ur>d  the  state¬ 
ments  of  VAdm  Machens  and  KAdm  Schubert. 
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When  Machens  was  interrogated  about  logistic  planning,  he  stated  that 
in  1939  there  were  only  the  two  logistic/operational  commands,  namely  CinC 
North  Sea  and  CinC  Baltic,  and  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  never  thought 
that  Germany  would  occupy  Denmark  and  Norway#  The  Navy* 3  mission,  he  said, 
was  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Germany  end  to  stop  a  foreign  navy  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  Baltic.  As  a  result,  their  logistic  problems  were  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult.  When  asked  if  he  envisaged  .naval  action  in  France,  he  stated: 

"I  did  not  believe  even  after  the  war  had  begun  that 
we  would  get  all  of  France.  I  thought  we  would  be" 
successful  if  we  got  the  Channel  Coast  up  to  Calais# 
cte-  bad  no  plans  to  extend  our  supply  facilities,  none 
that  I  ever  heard  about.11 

When  Schubert  was  asked  about  the  Navyfs  mobilization  planning  for 

World  War  II  and  its  plans  for  expanding  its  supply  system,  he  stated  that 

they  had  large  central  supply  organizations  (supply  centers)  only  at  Kiel 

and  W31  helm  shaven,  which  they  were  not  preparing  to  expand  in  1939* 

"We  were  preparing  for  warfare  in  the  Atlantic  by 
pocket  battleships  and  the  heavy  battleships.  For 
supplying  these  units,  we  prepared  an  organisation 
of  coastal  supply  and  other  supply  facilities  afloat 
but  not  ashore.  This  was  impossible,  because  we  did 
not  know  what  would  happen." 

During  this  study,  certain  evidence  was  disclosed,  which  indicates 
that  the  Navy  was  loathe  to  ovetr-exfcend  its  logistic  system,  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  its  officers  to  believe  that  Hitler  could  achieve  his 
ambitious  plans  to  conquer  all  Europe,  and  the  widespread  belief  that 
eventually  the  Navy  would  have  to  have  a  logistic  system  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  situations  on  a  local  rather  than  on  a  continental  basis.  This  opinion 
was  most  volubly  expressed  by  VAdm  Stiegel,  when  he  was  asked  when  he  knew 
that  Germany  had  lost  the  war.  He  said: 

"Before  it  started.  In  June  1938,  during  the  Sudeten 
crisis,  Ad j  lUais,  the  CinC  of  the  German  Fleet  at  an 
admiral*1  conference,  stated:  *1  cannot  understand 
what  the  Government  is  doing.  Either  it  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  trumps  in  its  hand  or  it  is  politically  coomit- 
ting  a  crime.  We  are  in  no  position  to  go  to  war. 

The  Navy  has  no  ships  and  the  Army  is  not  prepared. 

If  the  Government  continues  its  present  policy,  we 
cannot  avoid  a  Second  World  War,  and  Germany  will  lose 
that  war  under  any  circumstances.  The  Government  is 
making  a  simple  milk  maid*s  conclusion.  You  need 
only  compare  the  power  potentials  as  regards  soldiers 
and  industry  and  raw  materials. 1  I  believed  this 
way  also  at  the  time.  The  Second  World  War  was  forced 
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upon  the  German  people.  In  1939,  CinC  Fleet  Adm  Boehm 
had  his  own  staff  for  political  tangents.  Raeder  had 
Boehm  keep  him  informed  of  the  political  situation. 

We  were  completely  unprepared.  Stalingrad  and  Romeos 
defeat  £n  Africa  clinched  our  convictions.  We  knew 
all  along  that  if  we  did  not  conclude  the  war  in  early 
1942  it  was  a  hopeless  situation. n 

When  Germany  entered  the  war,  the  Navy  was  operating  under  the  organ!* 
zation  plan  of  1  August  1939.  This,  as  has  been  stated,  consisted  of  two 
group  commands,  Group  Baltic,  with  headquarters  at  Kiel,  and  Group  North 
Sea,  with  headquarters  at  Wilhelmshaven.  Beth  were  responsible  to  the 
Admiralty  for  policy  and  operations  of  the  shore  establishment  within 
their  command.  CinC  Fleet,  whose  headquarters  was  also  at  Kiel,  was  in* 
dependent  of  these  group  commands  and  responsible  under  SXL  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  surface  fleet.  CinC  U-boats  had  the  same  responsibility  for 
U-boat  operations.  This  was  also  an  independent  command. 

In  April  1942,  when  U-boat  sinkings  of  merchantmen  wore  at  their 
highest,  when  armed  merchant  raider3  were  taking  their  greatest  toll,  when 
Norway,  France  and  the  Lowland  countries  had  been  conquered  and  the  German 
Amy  had  overrun  the  Balkans,  a  reorganization  was  effected.  Three  over¬ 
all  logistic/ operat ional  commands  were  established,  namely  Group  North, 

Group  West  and  Group  South, 

Group  North  absorbed  Groups  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  Several  new  commands 
established  and  placed  under  the  over-all  administrative  and  operation¬ 
al  command  of  Group  North.  These  were:  Admiral  Commanding  Denmark, 

Admiral  Commanding  Baltic  States,  Admiral  Cc»orundii,i  West  3altic,  Admiral 
Commanding  Central  Baltic,  Admiral  Coscundiig  Pomeranian  Coast,  Admiral 
Commanding  East  Baltic,  and  Naval  Chief  Command  Norway  with  subor dilate 
Admirals  West  Coa3t,  North  Coast  and  Polar  Cos3t, 

Group  West  controlled  the  area  Belgiun-Netherlands-France  and  tie 
many  defense  and  operating  establishments  in  those  countries.  Under  this 
group  was  established  Admiral  Franco,  with  subordinate  commands  of  Admiral 
Channel  Coast,  Admiral  Atlantic  Coast  and  Admiral  South  Coast  of  Franco, 
each  commanding  a  number  of  sea  defense  commandants.  The  Flag  Officer  in 
Command,  Western  Defenses,  nl30  a  part  of  Group  West,  common  led  u  number 
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of  naval  defense  divisions  in  the  Lowland  countries  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  France, 

Group  South  controlled  the  activities  of  fleet  units  tinder  Admiral 
Adriatic,  Admiral  Aegean  and  Admiral  Black  Sea  and  their  supporting  bases 
in  Rumania,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  These  three  sub* 
ordinate  commands  had  their  own  sea  defense  commandants. 

Naval  Command  Italy,  with  headquarters-  at  Rome,  maintained  official 
liaison  with  the  Italian  Navy,  This  was  an  independent  command  and  reported 
directly  to  the  Admiralty, 

CinC  Fleet  and  CinC  U-boat 3  also  continued  to  retain  their  independ¬ 
ence. 

In  May  1943,  when  the  major  units  of  the  surface  fleet  had  been 
driven  from  the  ports  of  France  into  Norwegian  and  Baltic  ports,  a  third 
logi3tic/operational  organisation  wa3  promulgated.  It  was  based  on  the 
organization  of  April  1942.  However,  several  new  commands  in  western  and 
southern  Franco  were  added  to  Group  We3t,  Naval  liaison  staffs  in  Rumania, 
Finland  and  Croatia  had  been  established.  GrAdm  Doeaitz,  while  continuing 
to  occupy  the  post  of  CinC  U-boats,  had  also  been  appointed  to  tho  post  of 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Navy  in  the  early  part  of  that  year.  He  immediate¬ 
ly  introduced  a  number  of  organizational  changes,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  subordination  of  2SKL  (U-boat  Operations  Division  of  the 
Naval  War  Staff)  direct  to  CinC  U-boats. 

Qa  1  March  1944,  another  logistic/operational  organization  plan  was 
distributed.  The  Navy  had  abandoned  its  surface  operations.  U-boat  war¬ 
fare  had  passed  its  peak  in  tonnage  sinkings.  The  last  armed  merchant 
raider  had  been  sunk.  The  independent  Steal!  Battle  Unit  Command  had  been 
established  as  a  possible  desperate  means  of  steaming  the  tide  of  reverses 
that  beset  the  Navy,  Aside  from  this  command  and  the  independent  Naval 
Ccoanand  Italy  and  U-boat  command,  there  were  then  only  three  instead  of 
four  logistic/operational  commands  in  the  new  organization.  These  were: 
Groups  Horth/Fleet,  West  and  South.  Fleet  had  been  absorbed  into  Group 
North.  Naval  forces  and  activities,  however,  were  extended  from  the 
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Arctic  Ocean  along  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  the  northern  fringe  of 
Germany  along  the  Baltic,  the  coasts  of  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Esthonia, 
the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Belgium,  Netherlands  and  Prance,  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  Prance  and  Italy,  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  and  Aegean,  and  the 
Balkan  ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  Danube  River,  with  its  interconnect¬ 
ing  canals,  was  a  hive  of  activity,  as  river  steamers  and  barges  supplied 
the  Black  Sea  units.  German  aimed  forces  were  sprawled  all  over  Europe, 
and  were  still  in  Crimea,  even  though  they  had  suffered  a  staggering 
defeat  at  Stalingrad.  The  Normandy  invasion  was  anticipated.  The  allo¬ 
cation  of  fuel  to  the  Navy  was  so  snail  that  many  vessels  had  to  be  immo¬ 
bilized.  This  was  the  period  during  which  the  logistic  system  of  the 
German  Navy  was  put  to  its  greatest  test.  This  new  organization  of  1 
March  1944  is  the  one  chiefly  studied  in  this  report.  While  in  many  re¬ 
spects  it  deviates  from  thoste  preceding  it  and  the  one  following  it,  for 
purposes  of  the  study  of  the  supply  aspects  of  the  German  naval  supply 
system,  it  provides  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  many  commands  involved 
and  the  demands  made  upon  the  Navy*  s  logistic  system. 

In  August  1944*  a  fifth  organization  plan  was  drawn  up.  It  was  an 
emergency  shift  In  the  eomaand  structure  of  the  Navy.  The  Allies  had 
landed  in  Normandy.  The  need  for  decentralization  and  authority  for  local 
area  conmanders  to  meet  situations  a3  they  arose  appears  to  have  dictated 
this  change.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fleet  was  again  made  a  separate 
command,  as  were  Naval  Chief  Commands  Norway,  North  Sea,  Baltic,  West  and 
South,  and  Small  Battle  Units  Cccsnand  and  Naval  Command  Italy.  As  VAdm 
Machens  put  it  when  interrogated  about  the  German  concept  of  organization: 
"Bvexy  little  commander  in  his  little  district  was  a  king  in  his  own 
house." 

In  the  1  March  1944  organization,  operating  directly  under  OKM,  there 
were,  apart  from  the  independent  U-boat  and  Small  Battle  Units  commands 
and  Naval  Command  Italy,  three  logistic/operational  (Group)  commands,  all 
of  which  were  responsible  for  all  activities  ashore  and  afloat  in  their 
respective  areas.  They  were: 
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COQ4AND  CATERING 

A.  GROUP  NCRTH/FLEET  Norway,  Denmark,  Baltic  Sea  and 

Heligoland  Bight  Coast. 

B*  GROUP  WEST  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

C.  GROUP  SOUTH  The  Balkans,  the  Adriatic,  Aegean 

and  Black  Seas. 

f 

Each  group  commander  was  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the  units 
of  the  fleet  as  well  as  the  shore  stations  in  his  area,  and  each  issued 
orders  to  the  officer  in  combs, nd  of  forces  afloat. 

CinC  Fleet,  CinC  Battleships  and  CinC  Cruisers  were  always  junior 
in  rank  to  group  commanders.  Group  Commander  NEST,  for  example,  issued 
directives  to  large  units  of  the  fleet  operating  in  the  Atlantic.  When 
the  BISMARCK  and  PRINZ  EUGEN,  after  their  engagement  with  the  HOOD,  were 
proceeding  to  a  French  port,  they  were  subject  to  directives  from  Group 
WEST,  who  supplied  CinC  Fleet  on  the  BISMARCK  with  information  concerning 
the  location  of  the  British  units  and  issued  instructions  as  to  the  course 
he  was  to  steam.  When  major  units  of  the  fleet  became  engaged  with  the 
eneny,  CinC  Fleet,  if  present,  and  if  not  the  Flag  Officer  In  Cosnand, 
was  required  to  act  on  his  own  initiative  without  recourse  to  the  group 
errand . 

Each  shore  station*  with  Its  substations,  was  administered  by  a. 
cowanding  admiral  subordinated  to  a  group  commander.  It  was  the  mission 
of  these  stations  to  defend  the  coast,  the  rivers  and  the  off-lying  islands, 
to  provide  base  facilities  for  forces  afloat,  to  administer  coastwise 
naval  intelligence  and  to  regulate  shipping  in  its  own  area. 

a.  agLiamdatt 

Thl.  logistle/operational  coutrnd  was  huted  by  CinC  Group  North/ 
Fleet.  His  headquarters  were  at  Kiel.  The  three  principal  ccooands  under 
him  were: 

(1)  flag  HLut  (headquarters  at  Kiel) 

GenAdm  Otto  Schnieviad  was  CinC  Fleet  ftaa  1942-44*  Under  him 
were  three  c rends: 

This  coonand  had  seven  ships:  three  battleships,  two  old 
battleships  end  two  pocket  battleships  In  1939. 
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In  1943*  it  had  the  same  strength,  considering  in¬ 
terim  losses.  In  1944,  it  had  six  vessels.  In 
1945  only  five  remained. 

(b)  Commander  Scouting  Forces  (Cruisers) 

Two  heavy  cruisers  and  six  light  cruisers  comprised 
this  command  in  1939,  two  heavy  cruisers  and  five 
light  cruisers  in  1943,  two  heavy  cruisers  and 
five  light  cruisers  in  1944  and  two  heavy  cruisers 
and  four  light  cruisers  in  1945. 

Reporting  to  Commander  Scouting  Forces  were: 

(c)  Onmnnnritvr  Destroyers  and  Torpedo  Boats 

There  were  52  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  in  this 
command  in  1939,  66  in  1943,  102  in  1944  and  5?  in 
1945. 

(d)  fiflBmadfig  w„,(ET)-Softts 

The  S-boat  command  had  52  boats  in  1939,  150  in  1944 
and  125  in  1945 •  E-boats  were  included  in  this 
command. 

(e)  Conmnndor  Minesweepers 

This  command  had  187  vessels  in  1939,  376  in  1943, 

655  in  1944  and  762  in  1945. 

(2)  Mai. SSbSLsL  fiaanaad,  K°rvgy  (headquarters  at  Oslo) 

Under  CinC  Naval  Chief  Command  Norway,  whose  functions 
were  administrative,  there  were  three  admirals  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  coastal  areas: 

(a)  Iflateal  fisasaaUaC  jfcfiL£eaat  (headquarters  at  Bergen), 
whose  area  extended  from  the  Swedish  border  to  Stad- 
landet  (62°  11*  N). 

In  charge  of  the  sectors  of  this  command  there  were 
sea  defence  commandants  at  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Kris¬ 
tians  and  (S)  and  Horten  (Oslo),  who  were  generally 
responsible  for  the  seaward  and  local  defenses  and 
chipping  regulation. 

Supply  centers  were  established  under  this  command 
at  Bergen  and  Horten.  Supply  depots  were  established 
at  Oslo  and  Stavanger. 

(b)  Idafcfll  figaamfliag  North  Coast  (headquarters  at 
Trondheim),  whose  area  extended  from  Stadlandet 
to  Nordfolda  (67°  40*  N). 

In  charge  of  sectors  of  this  command  there  were 
cca  defence  commandants  at  Sendnessjoen^  Trond- 
he^  end  Moldc.  A  supply  center  was  established 
at  Trondheim.  Supply  depots  were  S3t  up  at  Sand- 
nessjoen  and  Folde. 

(c)  idmlrnl  Coim-uifllng  Polar  Coast  (headquarters  at 
Troms^),  whose  area  extended  from  Nordfolda  to  the 
Russian  frontier. 

In  charge  of  the  sectors  of  this  command  were  the 
sea  defense  commandants  at  Kirkenes,  Hammerfest, 

Troaso  and  Narvik.  Supply  depots  were  established 
at  Tromao  and  Narvik. 
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Kota:  Admiral  Northern  Waters,  with  headquarters  at  Nar¬ 
vik,  had  a  purely  operational  function*  Main  units 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Arctic  area  of  the  size  of  a 
destroyer  and  above  came  under  his  control*  U-boats 
also  operated  occasionally  tinder  his  command,  when 
canbinod  operations  with  surface  craft  were  required 
or  intended*  This  c remand  was  not  responsible  for 
shipping  and  off-shore  defenses  in  its  area,  which 
came  under  Admiral  Co— landing  Polar  Coast*  Opera¬ 
tionally  it  was  subordinated  to  SKL  and  Group  North/ 
Fleet,  though  administratively  it  came  tinder  CinC 
Naval  Chief  Command  Norway*  This  was  a  special 
contend  established  to  take  care  of  operations  fran 
northern  Norwegian  bases  on  the*-  Arctic  Ocean. 

(3)  gaaaL JMftC  JSflBBflad  North ,  Sea  (headquarters  at  Wilhelms- 
haven) 

CinC  Naval  Chief  Command  North  Sea  was  responsible  for 
coastal  defense  on  land  and  offshore,  and  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  administration  of  the  shore  stations  (e.g.,  naval 
inspectorates,  etc.)  within  his  area*  The  conscription 
and  training  of  personnel  in  his  area  came  under  the 
direction  of  the  Second  Admiral  Naval  Chief  Command 
North  Sea,  The  principal  subordinates  to  this  command 
were: 

(a)  a  u  Qttiua  in  Smmai  Sqm  Mama  (h«*d~ 

quarters  at  Wilhelm  shaven) ,  who  was  concerned  only 
with  offshore  defenses.  Subordinated  to  him  was 
the  Fifth  Defense  Division  (naval  artillery  with 
headquarters  'at  Cuafcaven)  which  was  responsible 
far  shipping,  convoy  protection,  patrols,  etc,, 
in  the  Heligoland  Bight, 

(t>)  fltf  Officer  in  finunrt  Migalaad  Bight  (head- 
quarters  at  Vilhelmshavtin) ,  who  was  responsible 
far  share  defenses  and  controlled  regional  defense 
commands  in  Borkum,  Heligoland,  Cuxhaven,  Weser- 
muende  and  Wilhelmshaven, 

(4)  Miami  ffldfif  Bmm (1  MUfi  (headquarters  at  Kiel) 

CinC  Naval  Chief  Command  Baltic  had  functions  similar 
to  those  of  CinC  Naval  Chief  Command  North  Sea  as  re¬ 
gards  defenses  and  shore  establishments.  In  this  com¬ 
mand,  the  conscription  and  training  of  personnel  also 
came  under  the  direction  of  the  Second  Admiral,  The 
principal  subordinates  to  this  cram  and  were: 

(*)  ‘In  firymenA  Mtle  T*r (ne*dqu*r- 

tars  at  Copenhagan),  whose  area  extended  as  far  as 
Kernel*  Ha  was  responsible  only  for  shipping  and 
offshore  defenses  within  his  area, 

(b)  Flag  Officer  In  C remand  West  Baltic  Coast  (head¬ 
quarters  at  Kiel),  with: 

CD  I ami  fit— adljaa  Zawaamlaa  fiaaat  (h**dquMr- 

ters  at  Svinemuende)  with  naval  bases  at  Ruegen- 
hafen,  Ruegenweld,  Sassnits,  Svineazuende  and 
Kolberg, 

(2)  Ualxii  CaMuidlac  Taut  Mtlc  flout  (beadquar- 

ters  at  Pillau,  East  Prussia)  with  a  naval  dock¬ 
yard  at  Gdynia,  and  naval  bases  at  Pillau, 
Stolpmueade  and  Neukuhreu*  Both  commands  were 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  shore 
establishment  and  shore  defenses  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas. 
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(c)  perpryk  (headquarters  at  Eobjerg  on  west 
coast  of  Denmark),  ro  sponsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  shore'  establishments  at  Copenhagen, 
Frederikshaven,  Aarhus,  Aalborg  and  Esbjerg,  with 

x  shore  defenses  and  supply  depots  at  each  base. 

(d)  Admiral,  Coprnaiidinit  Baltic  States_Coa3t  (headquarters 
at  Tallinn,  Esthonia),  responsible  for  the  coastal 
defenses  in  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Riga,  and  the 
naval  base  with  it 3  supply  depot  at  Libau. 

The  shore  establishment  subordinated  to  group  Horth/ELeet  follows 
shortly.  Because  of  the  great  number  of  activities  involved,  it  has  been 
omitted  here  in  an  attempt  to  describe  clearly  the  logi otic/ op orat ional 
and  independent  command  organisations. 

B.  GROUP  WijST  (headquarters  at  Paris). 

CinC  Group  West  was  responsible  for  all  naval  activities  ashore  and 
afloat  in  Franco,  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  two  principal  commands  under 
bin  were  thoso  of  the  CinC  Franco  (headquarters  at  Paris)  and  Flog  Officer 
in  Command  Western  Defenses  (headquarters  at  Brest), 

(1)  Hagai  Rnnrcnnfloi-  In  Cub  1?  Prance 

CinC  Franco  was  responsible  to  CinC  Group  West  for  the  naval 
shore  establishment  in  France,  and  had  as  subordinates  four 
admirals  in  charge  of  coastal  areas  as  follows: 

(a)  Mpirol.  Corpandlprr  Netherlands.  (headquarters  at 
Antwerp)  to  whoso  responsibility  tho  northern  fringe 
of  Belgium  had  Been  added,  so  as  to  include  all  the 
naval  defenses  in  the  Scheldt  03tuary  under  one 
command.  It  has  been  impossible  to  determine  during 
this  study  exactly  how  for  north  this  command  extend¬ 
ed,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  included  all  of 
Holland,  with  tho  exception  of  Drente,  Fries,  Gron¬ 
ingen  and  tho  Frisian  Islands.  In  charge  of  the 
sector  in  tho  command  thcro  were  cea  defense  comman¬ 
dants,  in  the  north  at  den  Holder,  in  central  Holland 
at  Rotterdam  and  in  the  south  at  Flushing,  who  were 
generally  responsible  for  seaward  and  local  defense 
and  shipping  regulation.  Supply  depots  were  located 
at  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Groningen  and  at  the  ship¬ 
yard  at  Den  Holder. 

(b)  Adrdral  Crrraniinrf  Channel  Coast  (headquartor3  at 
Rouen.  In  charge  of  tho  sectors  of  this  command 
wore  tho  cea  defense  commandants  at  Cherbourg, 

Alderney,  Lo  Iiavro,  Boulogne  and  Bruges.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  northern  part  of  the  Brest 
peninsula  belonged  to  Admiral  Commanding  Channel 
Coast  or  to  Admiral  Commanding  Atlantic  Coast. 

(c)  Crvnmndinf?  Atlantic  Coast  (headquarters  at 
Angerc-Erigno) ,  whose  area  extended  from  Brest  (or 
the  northern  boundary  of  Brittany)  to  tho  Spanish 
Frontier*  Under  this  command  there  were  sea  defence 
comrandcnts  at  Brest,  Uantos,  St.  Nazaire  and  Bordeaux. 
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(d)  Admiral  fiaanaadlag  Routk..Cgftat-g£  franca  (headquar- 

ters  at  Aix,  just  north  of  Marseilles),  who  had 
under  him  sea  defense  commandants  at  Montpellier 
and  Toulon  and  a  sea  defense  flotilla  at  Marseilles. 

The  supply  center  at  Rennes  came  under  his  command. 

(2)  flag , Officer  In  gaaaai  Batata  Eatflaaaa  (headquarters 

at  Brest) . 

The  responsibilities  of  Flag  Officer  in  Command  Western 
Defenses  were  restricted  to  offshore  defenses  and  de- 
„  fansive  sea  patrols.  To  assist  him  in  this  mission, 

he  had  the  First  Defense  Division  of  naval  artillery 
(Dutch  Coast),  the  Second  Defense  Division  (Dutch  front¬ 
ier  to  Cherbourg),  the  Third  Defense  Division  (Cherbourg 
to  L*0rient)  and  the  Fourth  Defense  Division  (L* Orient 
to  the  Spanish  frontier). 

C.  CROP?  SOOTH  (headquarters  at  Sofia) 

CinC  Group  South  was  responsible  for  naval  activities  in  the  Balkans, 
in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriat¬ 
ic  Sea.  According  to  TJ.  S.  naval  intelligence  report**,  he  had  under  his 
command  in  1941*  1600  officers  and  men  at  Varna,  1200  at  Sozopol  and  2000 
at  Sofia.  Subordinated  to  this*  command  were: 

(1)  P-TMMin^rur  Bi.nV  (headquarters  at  Constanza) 

Tinder  this  command  were  the  sea  defense  commandants  for 
the  Caucasus  and  Grimea-TJkraine  districts.  Constanza 
was  the  main  Black  Sea  base  from  1939  until  May  1944. 

Prefabricated  submarines,  shipped  via  canal  and  the  Danube 
River,  without  their  conning  towers,  were  assembled  at 
Gaiatz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  commissioned  for 
Black  Sea  service. 

Varna  was  the  main  operating  base  from  May  1944  until 
the  Rumanian  government  fell  in  August  1944.  At  that 
time,  there  were  between  50  and  60  German  vessels  sta¬ 
tioned  there.  Most  of  them  were  engaged  in  transport¬ 
ing  supplies  and  men  to  the  Crimea  and  to  Greece.  There 
were  also  1500  naval  personnel  stationed  ashore  at  Varna 
at  that  time. 

Italian  E-boats  operating  under  this  command  used  the 
port  of  Burgas.  Geraan-Hungurian  naval  personnel  opera¬ 
ted  gunboats,  armored  motor  boats,  combat  ferryboats, 
artillery  carriers  and  patrol  boats  cm  the  Danube  River. 

This  command  had  sea  defense  ccwnandants  at  Crete, 

Lemnos,  Salonika,  Attica,  Peloponnesus,  West  Greece 
and  Leros. 

(3)  iriyiatif!  (headquarters  at  Belgrade) 

This  co— and  extended  from  Trieste  tc  the  Gre co-Albanian 
frontier.  Sea  defense  con— ndants  subordinated  to 

this  co— and  controlled  the  Worth  Adriatic  (headquarters 
at  Trieste),  Dalmatia  (headquarters  at  Spalato),  and 
the  South  Adriatic  (headquarters  possibly  at  Durozo). 
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(4)  a&T,al  Mission  Bm flia>  The  functions  of  this  mission  are  unknown. 

The  major  problems  of  support  in  the  area  controlled  by  Group  South, 
according  to  Ministerial  Dire kt or  Guido  Trittler,  cldef  of  the  Construc¬ 
tion  Corps,  were  tho  long  distances  involved,  i.  e.,  getting  the  required 
material  to  the  various  ports  and  dockyards,  and  the  shortage  of  experi¬ 
enced  worker*  to  do  the  job  after  the  material  was  procured.  This  was 
particularly  true,  he  said,  in  Greece,  where,  aside  from  the  small  ships 
that  sailed  from  Black  Sea  ports,  rail  was  the  only  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  There  were  not  enough  trains.  The  tracks  were  often  destroyed 
by  the  Partisans.  When  this  happened,  shipments  had  to  be  unloaded,  trans¬ 
ported  around  the  destroyed  area,  and  reloaded.  Lack  of  trucks  hampered 
operations.  Lack  of  rolling  stock  at  the  other  end  of  the  destroyed  rail 
area  also  slowed  up  operations. 

Small  vessels  such  as  motor  torpedo  boats,  minesweepers,  etc.,  re¬ 
quired  for  operations  in  this  area,  were  transferred  from  Germany  via  the 
inland  waterways  and  the  Danube  River  into  the  Black  Sea  and  from  there 
to  Greece,  if  needed  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  Prefabricated  submarines  for  the 
Black  Sea  were  assembled  in  Germany,  except  for  their  conning  towers, 
transported  overland  on  huge  trucks  or,  where  possible,  lightered  through 
the  inland  waterways  to  the  Danube  River  where  they  unloaded  and  guided 
down  the  river  to  Galat2,  Rumania.  The  conning  towers  were  placed  on  the  * 
submarines  at  that  point.  They  were  then  put  into  service  either  in  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Aegean  or  Mediterranean. 

Shipping  space  in  the  Black  Sea  was  so  tight,  according  to  Oberregie- 

rungsrat  Dr.  Ernest  Tennstedt,  that: 

"It  was  necessary  to  load  ammunition  and  barrels  of 
gasoline  in  the  same  holds.  Ships  blew  up  sometimes. 

Necessity  was  the  mother  of  invention  all  the  time. 

One  had  to  improvise.  If  more  sea  transportation 
had  been  available,  we  would  have  dispersed  such  items 
in  the  ships.11 

Flottenintendant  Arend  Vulff ,  one  of  the  staff  supply  officers  for 
Group  South,  told  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  clothing  and 

food  and  immeasurable  quantities  of  other  types  of  stores  that  were 
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abandoned  when  Rumania  turned  Communistic  and  the  Array  and  Navy  were  forced 

to  retreat*  Despite  this,  he  said: 

"These  losses  had  no  great  effect  on  the  logistic 
support  of  Group  South.  The  war  continued  eight  or 
nine  months  after  that  and  there  were  always  ample  , 
stores." 

THE  U-BQ1T  COMUID  (headauartera  at  Berlin) 

Theoretically,  the  operations  of  U-boats  should  fall  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  CinC  Group  North/ileet.  However,  inasmuch  as  CinC  U-boats  exer¬ 
cised  an  independent  command,  it  is  believed  that  he  was  not  subject  to 
the  orders  of  any  group  ccranander.  This  belief  is  supported  by  a  report 
that  during  an  engagement  between  major  forces  of  the  fleet  and  the  Royal 
Navy,  U-boat  ccranander s  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  CinC  Fleet  and  that 
as  a  result  of  such  disobedience,  the  Royal  Navyfs  losses  were  lessened. 

As  described  before  under  the  2  SKL  organization,  GrAdm  Doenitz  re¬ 
tained  hi3  title  as  CinC  U-boats  when  he  succeeded  GrAdm  Raeder  as  CinC 
Navy  and  appointed  RAdm  Godt,  2  SKL,  his  chief  of  staff  for  operations. 
GenAdm  von  Friedeburg,  Second  Admiral  U-boats,  "whose  job  will  be  explained 
under  the  organisation  of  the  U-boat  Administrative  Command,  was  responsible 
for  bringing  the  submarines  up  to  the  firing  line  and  turning  then  over 
to  Godt  for  operations.  When  they  returned  from  sea,  Godt  tamed  them  back 
to  von  Friedeburg  for  overhaul  and  servicing  preparatory  to  their  next 
trip  to  sea. 

Submarines  were  organized  in  flotillas,  each  of  which  included  from 
10  to  30  units.  The  Navy  had  63  active  submarines  in  1939,  430  in  1943, 

465  in  1944,  and  379  in  1945.  Each  flotilla  had  an  administrative  head, 
usually  a  former  submarine  ccoaiander  with  the  rank  of  LCdr.  Several  of 
the  officers  holding  such  positions  in  1943  had  been'  engaged  in  combat 
operations  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  but,  due  to  incapacitation, 
were  assigned  to  flotilla  staffs. 

Before  the  occupation  of  Franco  and  the  Low  Countries,  submarines 
were  based  at  German  North  Sea  and  Baltic  ports.  Taking  advantage  of 
all  opportunities  afforded  by  the  changing  situation  as  the  war  theaters 

were  extended,  however,  new  submarine  bases  were  established  in  Norway, 
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Denmark,  Netherlar  7s,  Belgium,  Franco,  Italy,  Albania,  Greece,  Rumania,’ 
Bulgaria,  and  in  the  Far  East  in  Japan,  the  Marshall  Islands,  Malaya  and 
Java,  In  addition  to  these,  several  clandestine,  i,e,,  not  regularly 
established  bases  with  supply/repair  facilities,  existed  in  Spain,  Mexico 
and  South  America,  (See  charts  showing  ports  and  anchorages  in  Europe 
and  other  part3  of  the  world  for  details  of  operational  areas,) 
jmaussm. smm  (headquarters  at  Berlin) 

This  command  was  established  late  in  1943.  Unit3  under  it  began  to 
* 

operate  in  April  1944.  Its  mission  wa3: 

(a)  To  strengthen  coastal  defenses  against  allied 
landings, 

(b)  To  provide  new  defensive  weapons  which  would  com¬ 
pensate  in  part  for  the  faili^re  of  U-boats, 

(c)  To  provide  a  3 top-gap  until  old  submarines  could 
be  equipped  with  anti-radar  and  anti-asdic  devices, 
or  until  new  submarines  with  increased  speed  and 
better  protection  could  be  built, 

(d)  To  create  quickly  a  naval  arm  which  could  serve 
as  a  useful  propaganda  theme  to  save  the  face  of 
the  Navy  at  the  time  when  submarine  losses  were 
severe. 


VAdm  Hellmuth  Heye  va3  CinC  Small  Battle  Units,  Like  the  U-boat 
command,  this  organisation  was  given  independent  status  and  did  not  report 


to  any  group  or  fleot  commander  but  to  1  SKL  direct.  It  has  been  said  that 
Italy1  s  main  contribution  to  Axis  war  faro  was  in  sneak  craft,  serving  as 


models  for  VAdm  EQye,s  battle  units,  which  consisted  of: 


(a)  Cbe-man  torpedoes 

(b)  Oie-man  midget  sub¬ 
marines  (Molch  type) 

(c)  Ctao-man  midget  sub¬ 
marines  (Biber  type) 

(d)  Two-man  midget  sub¬ 
marines 

(e)  Torpedo  launching 
seaplane  floats 


(f)  Electrically  controlled 
shore  launched  torpedoes 

(g)  Long  range  shore  launched 
torpedoes 

(h)  Main  Assault  craft 

(i)  Explosive  motor  boats 

(j)  Swimming  saboteurs 


One-man  torpedoes,  one-man  Molch  type  midget  submarines  and  explosive 
motor  boat 3  were  ■organized  in  60  craft  flotillas.  Ctae-man  Biber  typo 
midget  submarines  were  organised  in  30  craft  flotillas.  The  organisation 
of  the  other  small  battle  units  is  unknown#  In  January  1945,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  Small  Battle  Units  Command  had  approximately  1350  operational  units. 
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Operation  bases  for  these  ujiit3  were  located  as  follows; 


Germany 


Derawrlc  Norway 


Holland 


lialz 


Zcaacft 


*Aarhus 
Bornholm 
Horup 
Kronborg 
Saeby 

FTedericia  Mo-I-Rana 
Helsingor  Mosjota 


Aalesund 

Arendal 

Bergen 

Eidsvold 


Bar  lam 
Dsnsig 
Eckernfoerde 
#Luebeck 
Heustadt 
Nordeney 
Schlutup 

#Sengwardsn  Strib 

Island  of  Sylt  Dyrhede 
(List)  Lynaee 

Vilhelmshavea  lev  Zeeland  Trondheim 

Latent «r 

#  Main  Supply  Base 

*  Regional  Headquarters 

Training  bases  for  this  ccanand  were  located  at: 


Groningen  *Levice 

Bellevoetsluis  Pole 
Hook  of  Holland  Lussino  Island 
Ijmuiden  Porto  Maurisio 

Kristianaand  Poorterabaren  San  Reno 
Rotterdam  Trieste 

Schiedam  Veniot 

Sohouven  Island  Verona 
Soheraalngan  Hume 
Den  Hal  df 


Oslo 

Stavanger 

Narvik 


Bed  Eds 
Bad  Schvartau 
Bad  Sul* 

Bad  Toulz 

Cuxhaven 

Eckernfoerde 

Frierichahaven 

Hellingenhafen 

Kiel 

List  (Sylt) 
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Luebeck 

Heustadt 

Ploen 

Pries  ter  bek 
Schlutup 
Selimsdorf 
Surendorf 
Tinmendorferstrand 
Travemuende 


Genoa 

Sesto  Calende 
Stress 
Valdagna 
Venice 


Danmark 

Hceuark 

Saeby 

Soer&a 


m  IAYAL  fiflMIffi  am,  (headquarters  at  Rome) 

This  command  was  primarily  a  staff  whose  mission  was  to  keep  the 
Italian  Navy  In  the  war  as  long  as  possible,  From  1939-1942,  its  mission 
also  included  the  control  and  manageaient  of  all  sea  transportation  in  Italian 
waters  and  the  arrangement  with  the  Italian  Government  for  the  logistic 


support  of  submarines,  landing  craft,  email  battle  units  and  transports 
operating  in  Italian  waters.  Supply  depots,  with  stocks  limited  to  those 


required  for  these  types  of  naral  vessels,  were  established  at  Venice, 
LaSpesia,  Pda,  Naples,  Genoa  and  Trieste,  From  1942*1945,  the  Navy  only 
provided  escort  vessels  and  armed  guard  crews  for  merchant  convoys,  (See 
chapter  on  Transportation,) 

In  August  1941  orders  were  issued  for  15  operational  and  23  training 
landing  craft  to  be  built  at  the  Italian  shipyard  at  Palermo,  Personnel 
was  sent  from  the  dockyards  at  Vilhelmshaven  and  Kiel  to  supervise  construc¬ 
tion.  Construction  was  completed  In  December  1951,  and  naval  crews  were 
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sent  to  Italy  to  man  the  craft.  A  storehouse,  in  which  provisions  and 
spare  parts  only  were  carried}  was  established  at  Palermo  in  support  of 
these  craft.  Main  stocks  were  carried  at  Naples. 

"  Further  landing  craft  were  built  at  Palermo  for  use  both  as  escort 
and  supply  Teasels  in  the  African  campaign.  Their  cargo  capacity  was  75 
tons  in  bad  weather,  100  tons  in  good  weather. 

puts  an  mamas  \sm  g  tana  mm 

Three  charts  showing  the  location  of  ports  and  anchorages  used  by 
these  many  cr— ends  in  Europe  appear  opposite  this  text.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  determine  the  periods  during  which  units  of  the  Navy  opera¬ 
ted  from  these  ports.  All  that  is  known  is  that  forces  6f  the  type  indi¬ 
cated  operated  from  the  places  shown.  As  the  German  fortunes  of  war 
improved  or  deteriorated,  they  were  active  or  inactive.  However,  since 
it  As  desired  that  &  complete  picture  of  the  Navy's  logistic  responsibil¬ 
ities  be  shown,  even  though  determination  of  the  period  such  responsibil¬ 
ity  existed  has  been  impossible,  all  ports  used  by  naval  forces  have  been 
included. 

A  fourth  chart,  showing  ports  and  anchorages  used  by  the  Navy  in  coun¬ 
tries  outside  Europe  has  also  been  included.  Some  of  the  research  material 
used  in  constructing  this  chart  may  possibly  contain  inaccuracies,  due  to 
the  large  number  of  unverifiable  reports  originating  in  Latin  and  Central 
America  during  the  war.  It  is  known  that  submarines  operating  in  the 
Carribean  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans  were  supported  by  surface  and  undersea 
supply  ships.  However,  it  has  been  impossible  to  separate  inaccuracies 
from  accuracies  In  these  reports;  therefore,  all  reports  of  submarine 
activity  in  ports  and  anchorages  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  been  in¬ 
cluded. 

tag  mmmat 

In  each  important  harbor  in  Germany  and  in  the  occupied  countries, 
there  was  a  naval  port  director  (Hafenkcecandant)  who  was  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  th*  port.  Subordinated  to  him  were,  among  other 
groups,  the  following  logistic  activities* 
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C«)  A  hydrographic  office,  chnrgei  with  the  distribution 
of  charts  and  recss nitjoa  ricnalt!* 

(b)  A  Kcdic3l  officer  end  staff  cr  nsval  hospital  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  port,  with  a  ctcdk  of  medical  sup¬ 
plies  for  iecue  to  forces  afloat* 

(c)  A  torpedo  cuppiy  depot  or  torpedo  storehouse,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  port. 

(d)  in  ordnance  depot  or  ordnance  storehouse,  depeedinf  on 
the  else  of  the  pert. 

(•)  in  Munition  depot  or  etorehouae,  depending  on  the  eixt 
of  the  port, 

(f )  A  al.ntr.g  end  barrage  depot  or  storehouse,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  port,  for  the  purpose  of  iaeuing  nines, 
sine  fittings  end  sine  sweeping  goer,  and  installing  and 
servicing  berrage  nets, 

(g)  A  coor,  ?l1  cation  supply  depot  or  storehouse,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  port, 

(h)  A  p«y  office, 

(i)  A  food  office, 

(j)  A  clothing  depot  or  doling  store,  depending  on  the 
cine  of  the  part, 

(k)  in  accomodation  office,  charged  with  the  accomodation 
of  all  chore  based  personnel. 

(l)  i  nr.val  laundry. 

Notes  fay.  Food,  Clothing  and  Accomodation  offices 
vfT©  all  a  part  of  the  Ictendant ur  supply  oys¬ 
ter,  Usually,  the  esne  Supply  Officer,  Special 
Service  Supply  Officer  or  Intandsntur  official 
in  choree  vac  responsible  for  all  of  these 
officer  in  one  port. 

la  addition  to  the  shove,  there  were  located  in  each  important  harbor, 
tut  not  subordinated  to  the  port  director: 

(a)  A  Sea  Transport  Office  (CKD),  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  requisitioning,  expediting  the  turnaround, 
repair,  equipping,  servicing  and  assembly  of  convoys  of 
merchant  vessels.  These  offices  were  field  activities 
of  Ada  Qu  VI.  They  also  had  authority  to  recruit  labor 
for  loading  and  unloading  2? hips. 

(b)  A  representative  cf  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  to 
accici  the  Sea  Transport  Office  in  coordinating  the 
acveaent  of  merchant  chipping.  During  the  latter  part 
of  tho  war  (cct  Chapter  VII),  these  representatives 

took  over  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Sea  Transport  Office. 

casas  Effaa  c  xsmvtfim  mmmm 

Coantsl  defences  crccictod  of  both  naval  and  any  batteries,  the  former 

usually  covering  the  core  irpertant  naval  objectives.  Naval  defenses  and 

Kismcm) 
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cnral  coastal  defense  troops  came  under  the  group  ccaaander,  but  tho  din- 
position  of  these  force#  was  mainly  the  concern  of  the  admirals  conmand- 
irg  coastal  areas  and  the  sea  defense  coamandants,  e»g#,  CinG  Naval  Chief 
Cowand  North  Sea  and  FOIC  North  Sea  Defenses#  Each  admiral  contending 

% 

a  coastal  area  was  responsible  for  deciding  the  tactical  employment  of 
the  defence  troops  assigned  him  and  tho  strategical  locations  of  the  naval 
fortifications  within  his  coward*  Ke  also  had  to  obtain  permission, 
personnel  and  necessary  funds  from  Kaiituest/PiVa  to  txilld  cuch  fortifica¬ 
tions  and,  where  wore  economical  or  expedient,  obtain  bids  from  qualified 
civilian  construction  agencies*  He  was  responsible  for  overseeing  tho 
construction,  controlling  the  use  of  rationed  materials,  and  acquiring 
the  necessary  real  estate  through  purchase,  lease  or  requisition# 

To  assist  the  area  commanders  in  these  responsibilities,  Construction 
Battalion  Staffs  (Oberfeatungspionicrstmb),  with  headquarters  at  Kiel 
which  operated  under  the  supervision  of  KarRutatyfciHa,  were  assigned  to 
perform  these  duties  and  supervise  all  coastal  artillery,  anti-aircraft 
and  submarine  pen  construction*  In  addition,  these  staffs  were  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  material  such  an  steel, 
tools,  camouflage  material  and  other  construction  equipment  and  supplies, 
as  well  as  obtaining  foremen  and  laborers  to  perform  the  actual  construc¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  and  labor  battalions  fer  construction  overseas. 

Naval  labor  Battalions,  dco  cubordliated  to  KaxRuest^fciVe,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hamburg,  constructed  the  submarine  pens  and  naval  anti-aircraft 
Installations  in  occupied  countries#  These  battalions  were  composed  of 
naval  personnel  who  had  been  given  training  In  construction  techniques  os 
well  as  in  military  subjects#  In  1943,  there  were  three  mien  battalions* 
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Group  North/flcet,  in  addition  to  surface  units,  controlled  all  chore 
establishKcnts  in  CcrBary,  as  well  as  those  in  Dcsoark  and  Norway#  In 
Germacy  itself  there  were  three  main  dockyards,  one  at  Kiel,  one  at 
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Wilhelac haven  and  era  at  SiJsiccicra?*  Tkcoo  dockyards  pertorcd  cost  of 
the  repair  and  rnlntcncnro  work  for  zojcr  curfaco  units  operating  in  hens 

waters* 

Xtoirg  the  first  World  Wor  (1914-ie),  it  tecozo  evident  that  tho  cup- 
ply  of  the  Xrperisl  ^337*0  forces  driest  by  theso  throo  dockyards  required 
&  far-reaching  differentiation  in  tho  vcrico  crpply  areas*  Kcoercuo 
ports  which,  during  the  peace  peers  tefero  World  I for  X  had  been  vioited 

by  warships  only  cccacicrslly,  had  during  that  vor  tccusno  garrisons  and 

* 

anchorages  for  zzx  forces  developed  during  the  vsr,  c*g*,  escort  flotillas, 
tarter  patrol  flotillas,  auodHcry  ndrccwocgcr  flotillas  and  sizdlcr 
fencer*  Furthermore,  during  World  War  X,  tho  cosher  cf  ships  and  craft 
tad  increased  considerably  as  a  result  cf  rocs  construction  end  c:ornr.d:cr- 
ing  cf  aerchsntzen  and  private  craft,  and  duo  to  tho  activation  cf  reservo 
squadrons,  all  cf  which  descried  ft  deccntralicatica  cf  supply* 

This  couiliion  led  to  tho  establishment  cf  Kerlno  VcrsorguagectcHro 
(naval  supply  depots)  which  vera  prlnerily  erpsipped  for  supplying  fuel, 
water,  eachlnery  spare  perts,  correnoblo  stores  end  c-ulpogs  to  vcceda 
and  cocoards  in  tho  Iced  areas*  Theso  supply  depots,  in  addition  to  being 
stocked  with  crumbles  end  c^uipogo,  vero  also  equipped  with  togs,  voter 
barges,  fuel  end  supply  targes  end  other  crcft  essential  to  ccrvicirg  chips* 
T ha  need  fer  emergency  repair  facilities  at  thceo  supply  depots  coon  tcoano 
apparent  and  they  vers  added  wherever  tho  use  cf  highly  efficient  prlv&to 
ehipyards,  repair  chops  ard/cr  coral  repair  chips  was  not  feasible*  Tho 
recognised  alrirm  requirement  in  this  respect  van  tho  cotshlichncnt  cf 
adequate  repair  facilities  ashoro  and,  until  construction  vao  enacted, 
repair  chips  were  used  to  fill  this  requirement.  Tea  caral  supply  depots 
established  near  the  dockyards  at  Kiel,  Wllholnshoven  end  Csinnrucndo  under 
the  World  War  X  supply  deosntrsMeiticn  pregron  vero  Ico&tcd  ati 
•tdftc/jSk^rioft 

Cuxhaven,  with  a  branch  depot  at  firasnta&ttd 

Br«erhaven^st;iifitttnaft 

Htligdindhliat 
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Swimaauende  with  branch  depots  ’at  Saacnitz,  Waraemuende, 

Ruegenvalde,  Stolpmuende,  Kolberg  and  Neukuhren 

PHlau-Libau 

During  the  period  botveea  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  the  increased 
need  for  cupply/repair  facilities)  required  that  bases  with  facilities 
be  organized  as  (a)  min  naval  bases,  (b)  second  class  naval  bases,  (c) 
third  class  naval  bases  and  (d)  U-boat  bases.  This  new  organization  was 
effected  in  1935*  Support  facilities  afforded  by  them  were: 

Main  lunml  haaaa  (Kiel,  Wilhelashaven  and  Gdynia) 

In  addition  to  having  a  supply  center  with  largo  permanent  stocks  of 
£ll  kinds  of  censurable 3  and  equipment,  including  ammunition,  for  supply¬ 
ing  forces  afloat  and  shore  activities  in  the  immediate  area,  thooo  had 
largo  technical  departments  to  take  caro  of  problems  of  ship  construction, 
overhaul  and  repair  of  machinery,  electrical,  ordnance,  torpedo  and  communi¬ 
cation  equipment,  ao  veil  as  dredging  and  harbor  construction.  In  addition 
to  these  facilities,  the  drydocko  and  slipways  of  tho  cany  private  ship¬ 
yards  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  the  so  main  naval  bases  wore  requisitioned, 
as  necessary,  to  provide  repair  facilities.  Tho  bases  themselves  were 
amply  outfitted  with  tugs,  supply  and  special  craft,  floating  cranes,  otc. 
During  tho  war  additional  main  naval  bases  were  established  at  Hamburg 
and  Le  Havre  (France) . 

Second  class  naval  bases  (Swinemuende,  Stettin,  Danzig,  Pillau  and 
Koenigsberg) 

These  had  naval  supply  depots  for  supplying  fuel,  consumable  stores 
and  general  equipment,  also  stocks  to  moot  tho  demands  of  the  forces  based 
on  them  for  at  least  ninety  days.  Docking  and  repair  facilities  to  care 
for  all  local  needs  were  provided  at  the  shipyards  in  the  area. 

Third  class  naval  bases  (Eoden,  Heligoland,  Cuxhaven,  Glueckstadt, 
Sascnitz,  Vamemucndo,  Ruegenvalde,  Stolpmuendo,  Kolberg,  Muorwik,  Travc- 
amende  and  Neuatadt) 

These  were  equipped  with  naval  supply  sub-depots  with  limited  stocks 
(mostly  fuel  and  water)  for  supplying  permanently  based  units.  They  had 
no  special  equipment.  A  few  tugs  and  supply  craft  wore  assigned  to  these 
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baseo  when  special  conditions  warranted  such  action  but,  aside  from  a 
few  email  shops  ashore  where  minor  repairs  could  be  undertaken  by  a  ship1 3 
force,  no  special  repair  facilities  ware  available.  Examples:  It  Emden, 
the  repair  shops  of  a  private  shipyard  were  utilized*  at  Cuxhaven,  the 
same  situation  obtained;  at  Sassnitz,  the  railroad  shops  were  available; 
at  another  port,  the  facilities  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Administration 

r 

were  used*  Similar  bases  were  established  during  the  war  at  Kernel,  Weser- 
xueode  and  Linz  on  the  Danube* 

Ihhant  Jama  (Kiel  and  Vilhelaahaven) 

These  bases  provided  berths,  special  supply  facilities,  billets,  school 
rooms,  sport  facilities,  etc*,  but  had  no  special  yard  installations  or 
repair  facilities*  The  latter  were  provided  by  the  main  naval  bases* 

During  the  war  a  great  number  of  submarine  bases  were  established  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Rumania  and  Horway*  (See  chart  showing 
location  of  ports  and  anchorages*) 

Main  and  second  class  naval  bases  employed  chiefly  civil  personnel  and 
used  only  a  small  number  of  naval  officers  and  am*  Third  class  naval 
bases  and  U-boat  bases,  however,  employed  only  naval  personnel* 

These  base  facilities  were  greatly  expanded  when  the  Havy  mobilised  for 
World  War  II*  However,  the  bases  enumerated  above  continued  throughout  the 
war  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  logistic  xxpport  of  the  fleet  and 
shore  establishaent  under  Group  Wortb/fleet. 

Mato  toil  too  Orginitoloa 

All  main  naval  bases  (naval  dockyards)  were  directly  subordinated  to 
the  Bureau  of  Warship  Construction  and  Repair  (KarRuest),  although  adminis¬ 
tratively  under  the  control  of  the  respective  group  oo—anders.  Their 
mission,  as  has  been  stated,  was  to  build,  equip  and  maintain  ships  based 
on  them  and  such  share  stations  as  were  in  the  territorial  limits  assigned 
to  them.  They  were  commanded  by  a  naval  officer,  known  as  the  Director 
of  the  Dockyard*  Admiral  Fleischer  held  this  position  at  WUhelmshaven 
in  1942. 
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in  organization  chart  shoving  the  facilities  at  the  Naval  Dockyard  at 
Wllhelmshaven  appears  opposite  this  page.  This  organization,  with  the 
exception  of  West  Tard,  is  the  same  as  the  ones  used  at  Kiel,  Gdynia  and 
Le  Havre.  In  order  to  administer  the  multiple  tasks  imposed  on  the  dock¬ 
yards,  they  were  divided  into  two  divisions,  five  offices  and  ten  depart¬ 
ments  as  follows: 


Divisions., 

2  Staff  Division 

TA  Works  and  Planning  Division 

Offices 
A  Labor  Office 

D  Office  of  the  Base  Medical  Officer 

F  Radio  Control  Office 

K  Base  Hospital 

ZHN3  Communications  Center 

I  Equipage  and  Navigation  Department 

II  Gunnery  Department 

III  Shipbuilding  Department 

IV  Engineering  Department 

V  Harbor  Construction  Department 

VI  Torpedo  Department 

VII  Dredging  Department 

VIII  Cnncri  ml  cations  Department 

IX  Logistic  Support  Department 

(V)  Supply/Administrative  Department 

Each  department  vas  headed  by  a  civil  official,  known  as  the  department 
dir  act  or.  Offices  functioned  separately.  All  were  subordinated  to  the 
Dockyard  Director. 

Z-  Xh>  stiff  Madaica 

This  division,  also  known  as  the  Central  Division,  was  the  counterpart 
of  a  commandant1  s  office  in  our  naval  shipyards,  and  had  charge  of  all  de¬ 
portments  and  offices  in  the  dockyard.  It  was  headed  by  a  naval  officer, 
usually  a  captain,  who  acted  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  Director  of  the 
Dockyard  and  administered  the  various  divisions,  offices  and  departments 
in  accordance  with  the  directives  of  that  officer  and  the  naval  regulations 
It  vas  subdivided  into  seven  sections.  They  handled: 

1.  Mail,  messenger  service  and  ground  maintenance 

2.  Information  center  and  dockyard  library 

3.  Mobilization  matters 
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ORGANIZATION  PLAN  OF  NAVAL  DOCKYARD,  WILHELMSHAVEN  (1942) 
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4*  Air  raid  precautions 

5*  Security,  yard  police  and  press  releases 

6*  Motor  pool 

7.  Fire  prevention 

II  -  Iha..lar]fff  nnfl  flnmlng  PlTflaiw 

The  herd  of  this  division  van  tho  Construction  Superintendent  of  the 

% 

dockyard.  Tho  functions  of  tho  office  vero  to  plen  end  supervise  all  ecu- 
ctaiction,  establish  deadlines,  cupervica  tho  utilization  of  salvaged 
catcrial,  organize  routines  end  verb  schedules,  establish  wages,  prepare 
vor k  statistics,  fcalenco  cnplcTucnt  vith  employees,  supervise  refresher 
courses  for  erployccs,  training  prefers  for  apprentices  end  other  courses 
of  instruction  and  lectures. 


QffiCPg 


Xjt  Thft  Later  Office 

This  office,  headed  by  a  Labor  Beard,  had  eleven  sections  that  performed 
duties  in  connection  vith  : 

!•  Mobilization  of  clerics  and  laborers 

2.  Insurance  natters 

3*  Boployrent  end  release  of  laborers,  personnel  statistics, 
sports  and  transportation  for  dockyard  employees 

4*  Employment  and  release  of  clerks,  personnel  statistics 

5,  Accident  prevention,  industrial  hygiene,  inquests  regard¬ 
ing  accidents 

6,  Grants,  allowances  end  asristazco  for  clerks  and  laborers, 
family  assistance,  cooperation  vith  Welfare  Association 

7,  Matters  pertaining  to  Welfare  Center  and  quarters  for 
apprentices 

WZ*  Base  newspaper 

SP.  Recreational  Matters,  sports,  etc* 

BE.  Rational  insurance 
WW.  Dockyard  Welfare  Association  natters 

Tho  Medical  Officer  had  charge  of  tho  hues  dispensary  where  all  first 
cid  vaa  rendered  end  physical  evaluations  vero  conducted.  At  tho  camo 
tine,  ho  vns  clco  tho  base  curgecn  end  area  radical  officer*  In  the  former 
capacity,  ho  vas  head  of  tho  base  hospital,  in  tho  latter  in  charge  of 
ell  hospitals,  dispensaries,  end  nodical  supply  depots  in  tho  area,  end 
tho  nedical  supply  center  of  tho  main  naval  base*  Ho  vas  tho  representa¬ 
tive  of  Knrhhhr/G  in  personnel  end  cdnislstrntivo  nutters  end  of  the  Medi¬ 


cal  Inspectorate  in  natters  of  supplies  end  natcrial  end  their  distributio. 
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f  ind  Ml  -  Radio  ftateol  ttTflLo*,.  infl  rregilciUona  Centor 

These  office*  furnished  the  base  with  ccmnunication  service.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  ensured  that  the  Material  requirements  for  all  radio  stations 
in  the  command  area  were  supplied*  In  this  connection,  they  were  field  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Kaval  Ccanunication  Inspectorate  and  MarRueat/KVa.  They  also 
supervised  the  preparation  of  newspapers  and  other  printed  propaganda  Media. 
nwwrtMnt  1  -  Scuiauct  tad  MxiSMiim 

For  each  ship  permanently  assigned  to  the  base,  this  division  pre- 
* 

vided  space  in  which  the  ship  could  store  its  supplementary  rescue,  strip 
ship  or  excess  equipment*  The  ship1 3  complete  equipment  was  stored 
by  this  division  while  the  ship  was  under  construction  or  during  extensive 
repairs  or  conversion.  Such  storerooms  were  maintained  for  the  ships  as 
long  as  they  were  in  ooamlsslon*  The  administration  of  these  storerooms 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  dockyard.  The  equipment,  however,  belonged 
to  the  ships  and  the  dockyard  was  not  permitted  to  uss  it  for  any  purpose. 
Extraordinary,  cumbersome  and  bulky  pieces  of  equipment  and/or  spare  parts 
used  only  infrequently  were  stored  in  social  compartments  or  storerooms 
which  were  also  exclusively  assigned  to  the  ships. 

In  addition  to  providing  storage  spec  ashore  for  the  vessels  assigned 
to  the  base,  this  division  functioned  simL  orly  to  a  harbormaster1  s  depart¬ 
ment  or  yardcraft  office,  in  that  it  was  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
harbor  space,  floating  cranes,  tugs  and  other  harbor  small  craft,  and  transit 
of  vessels  through  the  locks  at  the  entrance  to  the  base. 

It  was  responsible  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  locks,  ferries, 
yardcraft  and  other  floating  equipment,  except  floating  drydocks,  and  for 
storing  and  issuing  compasses,  and  other  navigational  instruments.  It  also 
prepared,  assembled  and  maintained  all  ships1  allowance  lists  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  including  navigational  charts,  for  all  ships  i  1  cornels 0 Ion  or  re¬ 
serve  attached  to  the  base. 

Sumtimtik  II  a  SmmaL Jtoariamml 

The  mission  of  the  Gunnery  Department  was  to  store,  install,  issue, 
repair  and  service  guns,  small  arms  and  smoke  equipment  for  vessels  and  naval 
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artillery  installations  in  the  area  assigned  to  the  base,  and  fire  control 
instrwmnts.  It  vas  a  supply/repair  facility  of  the  Ratal  Ordnance  Inspec¬ 
torate. 

Hnaarfamt  III  s  Shltiiallfltng  JkmxSmmjk 

The  Shipbuilding  Department  vas  responsible  for  all  ship  construction 
and  ship  repairs.  It  provided  storage  for  paravanes,  catapults,  submarine 
nets  and  oil  hose,  conducted  dock  trials,  diving  and  salvage  operations  and 
Manufactured  equipage  normally  produced  by  the  Bevy  end  issued  by  the 
Tard  Supply/Jdainistratire  Departmnt  for  the  Central  end  Technical  Pro¬ 
curement  Offices  such  as  tackle,  rigging  and  line,  boats  sand  boat  equipmnt, 
ports,  ladders,  lockers,  etc.  (See  chapter  on  Distribution  of  Supply  for 
details.}  It  also  had  Management  control  over  the  locksmith,  carpenter, 
lathe,  paint  and  saddler*  s  workshops,  the  sell  end  rigging  lofts,  end  dry- 
decks  end  floating  drydocks.  This  division  worked  closely  with  the  Bar- 
ship  Acceptance  Inspectorate  and  was  subordinated,  through  the  Dockyard 
Director,  to  Mtx&uest/fc  17. 

IT  -  IrcJiimwIrtfr  Dmac tm& 

The  Engineering  Department  constructed,  assenhled,  repaired  and/or 
installed  engines  and  engineering  and  electrical  ship  equipment,  and  Main¬ 
tained  all  electrical  installations,  operating  Mechanisms  of  swinging 
bridges,  dock  installations,  power  houses,  etc.  Organisationally,  it  was 
broken  into  two  sections,  /is.,  (a)  the  Machinery  construction  workshop 
and  service  section,  under  which  were  the  Machine  construction  shop,  motor, 
boiler,  coppersmith  and  pattern  maker*  s  workshops  and  the  foundry,  and 
(b)  tba  electrical  workshop  and  service  section,  under  which  were  the 
electrical,  galvano-technical  and  searchlight  workshops.  This  department 
worked  closely  with  the  Kaval  Engineering  Inspectorate,  Technical  Procure¬ 
ment  Office  and  Supply/idministrative  Department  of  the  base  in  manufac-  * 
tuxing  electrical  equipment  and  engines  and  their  spare  parts  fer  ultimata 
issue  through  supply  activities. 

ftttdriaraA  y^aurto,, Caaa^Uoa,  nimrtmr  t 

This  department  was  responsible  for  all  design,  construction  and 
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Bti&tacasca  of  all  Zzdko,  fcoildtaga,  workshops  cr£t  other  public  works 
sakors  is  the  WUbslss'agren  area.  It  worked  closely  with  the  Caaatruotioa 

Battalion  staff. 

Subordinated  to  this  depertamt  was  the  printing  departnant. 

jemckmk  B  -  Jami* 

The  Torpedo  Departamt  stored,  naintained,  repaired  and  issued  torpedoes 

i * 

wad  torpedo  accessories,  including  leeching  equipment  and  supplies*  It 
also  installed  torpedo  launching  equipment*  It  vaa  &  cupply/repalr  facili¬ 
ty  of  the  1ml  Torpedo  Inspectorate* 

T^rtMit  TH  -  ttnrtrim  IkmrlMnto 

The  regulation  of  the  navigable  parts  of  Jade  Bay,  construction  of 
sat  vails,  dikes  and  xacleo  outside  the  harbor  and  the  dredging  of  all  North 

flit  harbors  o mm  under  this  department* 

tmmtamlk  TTTT  -  Stammimila*, Mmadamt 

m 

The  mission  of  this  department  vas  to  equip  ships  and  chore  stations 
vith  cnmmvnt  cation  equipment  and  special  communication  supplies,  the  re¬ 
pair  cf  damaged  coaamlcaticn  equipment,  and  the  storage  and  issue  of  re¬ 
placement  equipment  end  applies,  It  had  access  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  dockyard  fer  repair  and  testing  work  outside  the  scope  of  technical 
adjustment*  Since  the  greater  part  of  cossamicatlon  equipment  used  by 
the  Ksvy  van  purchased  fren  ccnzcrcisl  firms,  a  special  procurement  divioion 
cf  thio  department,  under  cupsrvicien  of  the  land  Communication  Inspect¬ 
orate  (later  by  KarHucst/ifla),  handled  such  purchases*  It  had  its  own 
storage  divides,  ribdividod  into  equipment,  supplies  and  tube  eectiono* 

This  department  van  cno  of  tho  ccpply/repair  facilities  of  the  Havel  Cmsmdr 
cation  Inspectorate,  later  taken  over  by  Har«ue»t/lnfa. 

This  department  van  a  field  activity  of  Ida  Qu  HI*  It  vas  responsible 
for  tho  tranepertatien  via  land  or  voter  of  all  applies  required  to  cup- 
pert  the  fcrccn  ©Heat  end  naval  banco  outride  Germany*  To  facilitate  thio 
missies,  ell  fleet  *rspply  chips,  auxiliary  cupply  ships,  ell  Havy-ovned 
czlzoCL  cr  chartered  tsnkcra  and  fuel  etorages  vere  cubordlnated  to  thio 
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department*  The  perccmcl  in  the  chips  operated  by  tho  department  were 
subsisted,  beared  and  fed  by  thic  department  or  its  branch  unit  in  France. 

It  v*s  cubdivid-d  into  three  dividers,  fa)  Service  Directorate  N,  (b) 
Service  Directorate  T  a ad  (c)  Service  Directorate  S. 

Service  Directorate  H  carded  all  fuel  and  water  storage  and  fuel  . 
laboratories,  ad  rail,  inland  water  cad  Mctay  traarportatica  cf  crpuip- 
ap*  end  replies  to  buses  in  occupied  countries,  after  transportation  had 
teen  ftaiuhed  It  the  appropriate  cherry*  It  supervised  the  loading  and 
dispatch  of  navel  logistic  report  vessels  to  oversees  bases  cr  rcc&esvsas 
with  forces  afloat*  It  prepared  fctctlcticrl  c™utstlcrs  regarding  require- 
xssstb  cf  tack  farms  end  Isbcrmtcries  end  vns  rerpcusiblo  for  tho  readiness 
cf  all  vessels  arrived  to  'tho  department  and  saintrrance  cf  charts  chow 
ing  their  location*  It  had  its  cvn  truths,  guards  and  truck  drivers  for 
highway  transportation*  (Scd  chapter  cn  Distribution  cf  Supply  and  the 
on*  on  Fuel  for  details*) 

Service  Directorate  T  rendered  technical  service  to  all  logistic  sup¬ 
port  vassals  and  fuel  installations* 

Service  Directorate  S  was  reversible  for  tho  maintenance,  subsistence 
and  payment  cf  all  crews  cseicred  to  tankers,  supply  chips,  and  other 
verbals  assigned  to  the  logistic  Seaport  Department* 

IteuaM^  Iterated  „ , 

The  eupply/adfilrlutrativo  department  cf  a  main  naval  base  was,  ia 
D*  S*  naval  tesdnolcgy,  a  naval  supply  center*  It  was  fceadsd  by  a  civil 
official,  usually  cn  Adnlralintenisnt  with  tho  rank  cf  rear  admiral*  It 
carried  in  etede  all  general  end  special  equipment,  spare  parts  and  con- 
ambles  carried  in  tho  supply  system  cf  tho  Central  Drccurcaact  Office 
and  the  Technical  frecuremont  Office  end  wan  a  part  cf  these  supply  systems* 

For  purposes  cf  administration,  these  departments  had: 

(a)  A  sain  accounting  office 

(b)  A  personnel  office 

Co)  A  disbursing  office 

(d)  A  shipping  derartaent 

C«)  A  preliminary  audit  office 
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For  pajcrea  c f  receiving  and  issuing  ejaijeeat,  epcre  parts  end  cup* 

pliss,  they  had  a  aaia  at oea  adalniatratioe,  broken  into: 

(a)  A  fsaarpl  ayrtfaat  ittra  Httloa 
U)  A  (tM rsl  WWMtta  stares  section 

Cei  A  ipecial  aqaljaast,  spar*  parts  aid  conausa'&.e  stxca  section 

(4 )  An  old  Material  aaetlo* 

A  deearlptloe  of  theee  offloee,  etc.,  folic  us  s 


The  prftsscry  tmcilma  of  this  office  wnt 

1.  To  Maintain  a  record  of  all  da trees  aid  credits  Incurred 
through  transaction*  with  ships  and  stations  for  issues 
of  Material  or  stores,  work  performed  f«  then  hr  bass 
dopartesnta  { supply  department  and  Inspectorate  tranches 
alike)  or  notorial  or  stores  turned  la  to  those  depart- 
nsnta  or  kraaohsa. 

2.  To  adninlstsr  the  alloteaeta  for  the  sonrorsl  departments, 
divialos*  and  offieee  of  the  naval  dockyard. 

3.  to  lodge  debits  and  orsdttn  agalaat  such  allotments. 

4.  Te  rufir  MitU/  itiUMitc  btlinox  twmIuTth  in 

mxk  lUotMtti  Xo  )Midf  of  daportftmtte 

To  facilitate  centre!  crer  ell  issues,  receipts  and  charges  against 
depsrtasctsl  sllctnecis,  all  requisitions,  invoices,  dealers'  bills  or 
cti«?  dscjrccis  fctTlrs  any  relation  to  charges  and  credits,  regardless 
where  the*  charga  c?  credit  originated  cn  the  base,-  were  initially  taken 
to  the  Ksln  AccscsSSrg  Office,  where  they  were  retarded  as  being  received 
end  treated  an  a  potential  charge  a*  credit.  Vhee  issues  were  node,  work 
performed  ty  a  department  cr  Material  received  in  one  of  the  stores 
csctlms  c?  the  cop ily  cr  ether  depsrtsent,  the  Irrcios  covering  tho  debit 
cr  credit  was  sat  to  the  fteln  Accounting  Office  fer  pricing,  entry  in  tho 
records,  and  tranatlttal  to  the  ship  or  station.  In  the  case  of  a  dealer's 
bill,  it  went  to  the  disbursing  office  for  pajsent.'  The  office  also  gala- 
talned  a  reerrd  cf  all  real  estate  transactions  and  a  plant  account  fer 
all  buildings  la  the  dockyard  and  their  fCmisMrgo  and  equljecnt. 

Shio  cffico  ccntrcllcd  ell  pernors!  tottcro  rich  cs  ehslcoicno,  trcnc- 
fero  cel  cspcrctlcnc,  end  distributed  pcrnonsl  cnog  tho  vcricnc  cccticno 

and  effieee. 
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3 5ft  Mibwrator  :sa&ift 

The  details  of  payments  and  financial  record  keeping  In  the  Davy  are 
contained  In  tha  chapter  on  Finance,  this  office,  however,  paid  all  hast 
peraocnel,  including  dockyard  eaployees,  and  bill*. 

35ft  SbWtitt  mxiMim 

Vkm  stores  and/or  Material  were  requisitioned  tor  a  ahlp  or  station, 
the  cognisant  stores  section  of  a  base  department  (naval  inspectorate  act¬ 
ivities  or  ^supply  department)  assembled  tha  a  tore*  or  material,  prepared 
a  list  of  than,  their  destination,  showing  iduathar  they  ware  to  go  ty  air, 
rail  or  water,  and  stating  any  special  packing  procedural  to  be  obeenred. 

It  than  turned  tha  list  and  tha  atoqraa  over  to  tha  base  pickup-delivery 
service  (a  branch  of  this  division  equipped  with  trucks,  Mobile  cranes, 
electric  flatbed!,  etc.)  which  brought  than  to  this  division,  where  pack¬ 
ing  papers  were  prepared,  the  Material  packed  and  shipping  documents  pro* 

pared.  The  cases  were  then  delivered  to  the  Logistic  Support  Division 

% 

for  shlpaent. 

All  sail,  freight  end  express  shipments  from  base  departments,  except 
that  of  the  Logistic  Support  Department,  passed  through  the  Shipping  Division. 

3M,  JktM  atom  jmti&tiutim. 

this  division  was  heeded  by  a  civil  official.  It  controlled  all  re¬ 
ceipts  and  Issues  of  general  and  special  equipment,  spare  parte  and  con  sun 
able*.  Before  the  technical  frocur  ament  Office  and  the  Central  Frocuraemt 
Office  were  established,  TfO  functions  were  performed  by  the  naval  supply 
center,  Aialj  CFO  functions  were  handled  by  the  naval  supply  center,  1H1- 
htlMshaven.  After  these  two  main  procurement  offices  were  established, 
these  supply  centers  became  a  port  of  their  supply  systems  and  acted  as 
storage  and  issuing  depots  for  them.  (Sea  chapter  on  Distribution  of 
Supply  for  details.) 

the  divlrioa  was  divided  into  four  sections! 

(l)  A  central  office,  to  which  all  administrative  matters 
pertaining  to  the  division  were  referred,  and  which 
handled  all  laber  and  financial  matters 
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(2)  A  general  equipment  and  spare  parts  stores  section 

(3)  A  general  consumable  stores  section 

(4)  A  special  equipment,  spare  parts,  and  consumables  section 

(5)  An  old  material  section. 

The  General  Equipment  and  Consumable  Stores  sections  and  the  Special 
Equipment,  Spare  Parts  and  Consumable  Stores  section  each  had  its  own 
management  office!  accounting!  procurement!  storage  and  shipping  subsections. 

flwal  Imrii—it  fftarta  StcUop  iSSSSl 

This  section  was  subdivided  into: 

1.  Accounting  sub-section 
(a)  Voucher  control 

!bi  Receipts  and  issues  control 
c)  Correspondence 

2.  Management  sub-section 

(a)  Inventory  Control  Office 

Priced  Touchers,  verified  nomenclature  and  quantities, 
took  up  and  expended  material  from  cardex. 

(b)  Procurement  office 

(l)  Open  and  contract  purchases 
(2}  Base  manufacturing 

3«  Shipping  sub-section 

Assembled  material  for  delivery  by  delivery  service  to 
Shipping  Division. 

.•  Stores  sub-section 

i  BoatWiln  wvism at 

Boat  gear,  anchors,  line,  chain,  shackles,  cables, 
sails,  swabs,  buckets,  life  jackets,  work  and  pro- 
„  tective  clothing. 

11  igrlgmlil.fflil  aqalawitr 

Military  and  commercial  flags,  pennants,  signal 
flags,  signal  horns,  megaphones,  watches,  clocks, 
sounding  lines. 

ni  itoanfac  and  flivtar  noataMBt 

Axes,  hamaers,  planes,  saws,  metal  working  tools, 
diving  helmets,  diving  suits,  diving  air  pumps. 

Chinaware  and  table  accessories,  bed  linen,  blankets, 
cabin  furniture,  office  equipment,  brooms,  padlocks* 

v  HuGhanlfial  rniulnawnt 

Spare  parts  for  machines  and  auxiliary  machines, 
instruments,  equipment  for  cleaning,  overhaul¬ 
ing  machine  and  boiler  equipment,  hand  tools. 

Va  aammeiflfl  Jaala 

VI  Fuelling  hose,  fire  fighting  equipment,  bicycles 
and  their  spare  parts. 
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VII  Boats,  equipment  for  boats  and  life  saving 
equipment. 

viii  SLecteical  jaq»iaaaBt  saH  al^ctaAfial  ttaagaglag 
Infftirawntfl 

Motors,  instruments,  switches,  transformers, 
telephone  and  telegraph  equipment,  batteries 
and  battery  charging  equipment,  searchlights 
and  covers,  electrical  hand  tools. 

IX  Tools  of  all  kinds,  except  those  carried  in 
sections  III,  V,  Va  and  VIII. 

X  General  equipment,  except  engines  and  spare 
parts,  for  U-boats,  R- boats  and  E-boats. 

Administration,  i.e.,  inventories,  stock  receipts  and  issues,  of  each 
section  was  the  responsibility  of  the  stores  section  manager. 

Ganarnl  Consumable  StoraB  Section  (VLV^ 

This  section  was  subdivided  like  the  equipment  Stores  Section  into  an 
accounting,  management,  shipping,  and  stores  sub-section.  The  tasks  of  the 
various  sub-sections  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Equipment  Stores  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  stores  sub-section  was  subdivided  as  follows  i 

I  Coal,  coke  and  lubricating  oils 

II  Glycerin,  paints,  chemicals,  lubricating  fats, 
unprocessed  leather  (including  driving  belts), 
firebricks,  holystones,  grindstones,  sand 

III  All  tarred  and  untarred  rigging,  hemp,  manila 
and  other  rope  products,  steel  and  copper  cable. 

IV  Iron,  cast-iron,  steel,  forging  iron,  zinc, 
copper,  tin,  bronze,  brass,  aluminum,  standard 
type  sheet  metal  tubes,  wire,  pipe,  electrodes 

V  Motions:  canvas,  bunting,  linen,  miscellaneous 
types  of  cotton,  belting,  woolen  and  linen  bands; 
metal  articles,  nails,  screws,  nuts,  glass  aoi 
wooden  articles,  rubber  and  asbestos  articles, 
packing  materials,  paper,  screws,  nails,  rivets, 
hasps,  staples,  etc. 

VI  Heap  tow,  yarn,  old  linen,  old  canvas,  horse¬ 
hair,  kapok,  sponge  shreds,  barrel  measuring 
rods,  oakum,  tar 

VII  Timber,  boards,  planks,  plywood,  including 
veneers  of  maple,  beech,  cypress,  ebony,  oak, 
alder,  mahogany,  walnut,  pine,  etc. 

VIII  Stationery:  foolscap,  scratch  paper,  note 

pads  and  books,  forms,  blotters,  ink,  pencils, 
pen3,  penholders,  erasers,  file  folders,  etc* 

IX  Electric  bulbs,  lamp  shades,  sockets,  carbon, 
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batteries,  portable  lamps,  Insulating  material, 
rheostat  wire,  plain  and  ccvered  copper  wire, 
etc*,  for  electric  lighting 

X  Electric  cable  of  all  kinds 

The  General  Equipment  and  Spare  Parts  Stores  Section  and  the  General 
Consumable  Stores  Section  carried  the  items  belonging  in  the  Central  Pro- 
cur  ament  Office  supply  system* 

tqnlTttimt.  Star*  Porta  unfl  Consumable  Stores  Section  (TIN) 

This  8 action  was  subdivided  like  the  Equipment  Stores  and  Consumable 
Stores  Sections  into  accounting,  management,  shipping  and  stores  sub¬ 
sections.  This  section  carried  the  items  of  technical  equipment,  spare 
parts  and  consumables  that  ^'flpriced  the  stock  of  the  Technical  Procurement 
Office  supply  system.  They  were  not  maintained  in  classes,  but  as  equi¬ 
page  and  supplies  for  the  various  types  of  vessels,  which  in  general  were 
broken  down  into  surface  and  undersea  craft.  Spare  parts,  however,  were 
split  into: 

U)  CaiMdaBfc  afalaal  ggaua,  which  were  peculiar  to  battle- 
ships,  pocket  battleships,  heajy  cruisers,  light  cruia-  _ 
era,  destroyers,  torpedo  boats,  minelayers,  minesweepers, 
patrol  craft,  landing  craft  and  small  battle  unit* 

(b)  iiattiU g  Shtea*  sparest  which  were  peculiar  to  supply 
ships,  tankers,  armed  merchant  cruisers,  blockade  run¬ 
ners,  merchant  ships,  trawlers  and  other  vessels  taken 
over  by  the  Jfavy  for  the  duration  of  war. 

ffld  tWl 

This  section  atorod  all  used  materials  returned  to  the  dockyard  by 
ships  and  stations,  according  to  their  relationship,  and  held  them  ready 
for  sale.  Unusable  items  received  were  checked  by  a  Used  Katerial  Inspec¬ 
tion  Committee  (Survey  Board)  which  made  certain  that  the  articles  could 
not  be  used.  This  committee  had  the  additional  tasks  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  articles  were  Reich  property  and  to  establish  the  pricos 
at  which  they  were  to  be  sold.  For  these  purposes,  the  section  had  two 
aub-aectionss  namely,  the  accounting  and  storage  cub-sections* 

Salvage  of  material  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  Navy^  mission 
in  wartime,  ill  supplies  not  actually  required  on  board  chip  wero  returned 
to  a  base.  When  an  article  arrived  there,  it  was  cent  to  the  Consumable 
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Stores  Section  of  the  supply  department,  where  &  receiving  official  in¬ 
spected  it  and  determined  whether  it  could  bo  reissued,  tried  in  making 
repairs,  or  should  be  sent  to  the  Old  Materials  Section* 

If  an  article  was  usable,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Consumable  Stores 
Section,  After  it3  value  was  ascertained  and  entered  on  the  stock  records, 
the  invoice  was  forwarded  to  the  Main  Accounting  Office,  where  the  value 
was  credited  to  the  ship  or  chore  station  and  debited  to  the  Consimutble 
Stores  Section* 

« 

If  an  article  was  unusable,  it  was  sent  with  the  invoice  to  the  Old 
Materials  Section,  where  the  Ccmmitteo  again  inspected  it  with  the  view 
of  utilizing  it  if  at  all  possible  end,  if  it  was  absolutely  unusable, 
determined  its  sale  value*  No  credit  was  given  to  the  ship  or  ahore 
station  for  items  determined  unusable*  however,  the  invoice  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Old  Material  Section  as  a  receipt  for  the  article*  If  only 
part  of  a  shipment  was  unusable,  the  Consumable  Stores  Section  made  a 
cut  invoice  for  the  unusable  articles  and  forwarded  it  with  them  to  the 
Old  Material  Section. 

Articles  carried  by  the  Old  Material  Section  were  not  priced  on  the 
stock  records*  Money  received  from  the  calo  of  unusable  material  was 
taken  up  by  the  Main  Accounting  Office  and  disbursed  for  tho  maintenance 
of  the  Main  Stores  Administration.  Any  surplus  was  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  Reich  Receipts  (miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  government)* 

This  system  was  also  used  for  material  returned  to  a  naval  dockyard 
in  peacetime,  when  ships  were  placed  in  reserve  or  struck  from  the  Navy 
register. 

KffA-ftg  iMUNtoa  Audit  flCCta 

Because  of  the  great  volume  of  accounting  transactions,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Accounts  established  preliminary  audit  offices  at  each  main  navXL 
base  and  at  the  Admiralty*  These  offices  audited  tho  fiscal  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Main  Accounting  Office  and* of  all  vessels  attached  to 
the  base,  as  veil  as  all  shore  activities  within  the  territorial  limits 
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of  the  command*  The  heeds  of  these  offices  were  elderly  Intend  antur 
officials*  It  was  their  responsibility  to  ensure  that  audits  of  disbursing 

vouchers,  invoices  end  property  returns  for  equipment,  spare  parts  and 

* 

ccuatmsblss,  including  uaintsnsnc*  of  T@hi.cleB  utf  yardcraft,  wars  carried 
out  objectively  and  carefully  and  that  the  naval  regulations  and  direc¬ 
tives  of  the  Supreae  Court  of  Accounts  were  obaerved.  RVPAa,  while  organi- 
latlonally  subordinated  to  the  Supply/idaihistrativ.  departaenta  (later 
to  the  senior  aduiniatrativa  staffs)  were  service  departments  for  the 
■ala  naval  bases  and  the  ships  based  an  then.  Their  relationship  was  that 
of  a  coordinating  agency.  However,  the  dcoartnents,  offices  and  divisions 
of  the  naval  base  and  ship  errands  ware  obliged  to  provide  then,  iradiate- 
ly,  punctually  and  exhaustively,  with  such  inforaatlon  as  they  night  re¬ 
quire  in  the  oourse  of  their  audita. 

When  audits  ware  completed,  the  vouchers,  returns,  etc.,  were  forwarded 
to  the  Sqprema  Court  of  Aocouats  (JUicharechramgshof)  via  the  Dockyard 
Director  or  flout  Paymaster,  depend lag  on  whether  the  return  audited  case 
from  a  shore  or  flaat  activity. 

lot  a  part  of  tha  dockyard,  but  usually  iMMdiataly  contiguous  thereto 
and  a  part  of  the  main  navel  base,  were  a  mine  depot,  an  ammunition  depot, 
a  food  atora,  a  clothing  store  and,  in  the  case  of  Wilhtlmahavan  and  Kiel, 
a  navel  clothing  factory.  These  activities  were  distributive  agencies  of 
the  level  Mining  and  Ammunition  Inspectorates  and  the  Intendenturen  (supply/ 
afeinistrative)  offices  respectively*  Xaoh  had  its  o m  stock  control 
systeau  Jmnmition  was  probably  not  invoiced  by  the  main  accounting  office 
of  the  navel  base  for  the  ammunition  depot*  Although  there  has  been  evi~ 
denoe  indicating  that  provisions  and  dothii*  were  invoiced  by  the  Main 
Jcoounting  Office  for  the  food  and  clothing  offices,  it  is  known  that 
there  waa  no  accountability  for  mining  and  blocking  material* 
flttmr  Jttflct.  ActiTiUf 

In  addition  to  naval  bajes  located  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  his  ccamand,  the  logistic  organisations  described  below  were  also  under 
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the  acaainistrative  control  of  CirG  Group  larth/ELeets 

(a)  Tfc*  U-boat  adklMatratlra  command 

(b)  Eleven.  naval  inspectorates 

(c)  A  central  procure— nt  office 

(d)  A  technical  procurmwat  office 

(a)  Supply/sdmiaist^  (Intecdantureo)  offlca* 

IHtart  Mrtnlstni.ttTf  rr— i,nrt  f?WIT) 

This  organisation  was  haadad  by  Gemtfm  too  Priedeburg,  who  was  known 
as  the  Second  JUmiral  U-boats*  Headquarter*  vara  at  Hal*  The  on— and 
trained,  assigned,  praaotad  and  separated  its  own  officer*  and  non-ocmm is- 
sioaed  personnel,  including  engineering,  supply,  — dice!  and  dental  officers 
and  lower  deck  personnel*  Initial  procure— nt  of  such  personnel  was  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  sane  manner  a*  the  personnel  for  the  aurfaoe  fleet* 

The  mission  of  this  oo— and  Idas  to  prepare  subaarlnes  for  war  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  front  line  ready  for  sea*  At  that  time,  the  subaarlnes 
were  placed  under  the  operational  cc— and  of  2  SXL*  When  they  returned 
from  sea,  they  again  ca—  under  the  cognisance  of  the  ^boat  Administrative 
Co— nd*  As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  functions  of  2  SKL, 

GrJtim  Doanlts  retained  his  title  of  CinC  U-boats  when  he  relieved  GrJdm 
Raeder  as  CinC  Mavy  in  194 3*  RAdm  Godt  (2  SKL)  was  responsible  for  their 
operations  while  at  sea*  Second  Admiral  U-boats  was  responsible  at  all 
other  times* 

Mew  construction,  trials,  acceptances,  repairs  and  overhaul  of  sub¬ 
marines  and  auxiliary  vessels  such  as  underseas  supply  ships,  submarine 
repair  vessels  and  tenders,  target  towing  tugs,  floating  hotels,  etc*, 
were  all  matters  coming  under  the  cognisance  of  this  command* 

Its  relation  to  the  inspectorates,  the  Central  Procurement  Office, 
the  Technical  Procurement  Office,  the  Intendanturen  offices  and  technical 
bureaus  was  the  same  as  that  of  surface  force  commands,  in  that  the  inspec¬ 
torates,  etc*  procured  the  equip&ont  required  fer  the  submarine  arm*  How¬ 
ever,  the  research  and  development  of  equipment  and  material  peculiar  to 
submarines  was  performed  by  the  U-boat  Administrative  Commend* 

All  general  supplies,  spare  parts,  fuel,  medical  supplies,  food  and 
clothing  wern  procured  by  the  U-boat  Administrative  Command  through  normal 
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chensals  by  it#  cognisant  hoads  of  departments;  vis*,  clothing,  food  and 
money  by  the  supply  officers,  medical  and  dental  applies  by  the  medical 
and  dental  officers  and  other  non- technical  supplies,  spare  parts  and  fuel 
by  the  engineering  officers*  Separate  U-boat  pay  offices  and  accounts 
settlement  offices  ware  maintained*  Foreign  exchange  requirements  and 
meeali  g  and  canteen  natters  were  supervised  by  the  senior  U-boat  supply 
officer,  us  were  the  preparation  of  U-boat  budget  estimates  end  the  inspec¬ 
tion*  of  supply  and  disbursing  activities. 

tbs  oommand  maintained  its  own  rest  centers,  clinics  and  other  medical 
facilities,  although  the  logistic  support  of  these  organisations  was  a 
responsibility  of  the  medical  and  sipply/administratlon  divisions  of  Har- 
Uehryfe  and  C*  In  short,  it  was  an  autonomous  organisation,  a  navy  within 
a  navy,  responsible  only  to  Grid*  Doenits,  CinC  levy*  Before  Do  suits  was 
promoted,  the  organisation  existed  with  Doenits  reporting  only  to  Grids 
laeder*  However,  because  the  U-boat  Service  was  dependent  upon  the  shore 
activities  under  CinC  Group  Icrth/fleet  for  logistic  support,  it  was  ad¬ 
ministratively  subordinated  to  that  coamand* 
at  tori,  jtamctoitftfl 

The  procurement  of  weapons,  equipment  end  supplies  for  the  naval  es¬ 
tablishment  was  as  highly  decentralised  as  were  other  functions  of  the 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Navy*  is  has  be«i  explained  under  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  bureaus  HarRuest,  Harifahr  end  XarFers,  separate  divisions 
were  established  for  each  major  type  of  naval  material* 

Maxftuest  was  responsible  for  the  production  of  ships,  their  weapons 
and  maintenance,  and  the  general  and  technical  supplies  required  to  service 
and  operate  the  ships  and  their  fighting  equipment* 

Maxtiehr  was  responsible  for  lover  deck  personnel  and  their  support, 
i*e»,  their  food,  clothing,  medical  treatment,  salaries  and  welfare* 

XaxFera  provided  the  Navy  with  officers* 

Mm  Qu  III,  the  Fuel  and  Transportation  Section  of  the  Jdmiral  Quarter¬ 
master  Division  of  the  Naval  War  Staff,  while  not  a  bureau,  was  a  logistic 
agency  and  furnished  fuel  and  lubricants  necessary  to  run  the  ships  after 
they  had  been  equipped  and  manned  and  personnel  needs  provided,, 
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Each  division  of  MarRuest  responsible  for  the  production  of  a  type 

of  weapon  had  a  subordinated  naval  inspectorate  that  was  charged  with  the 

procurement  or  production,  storage  and  distribution  of  that  weapon.  These 

divisions  and  their  subordinated  naval  inspectorates  were: 

Xer&uest/J&a  (Ordnance  Division)  Ammunition  Inspectorate 

Meritueat/Jtfa  (Ordnance  Division)  Ordnance  Inspectorate 

Xax&tteat/nfa  (Torpedo  Division)  Torpedo  Inspectorate 

MarRuest/Sfo  (Mining  and  Blocking  Division)  Mining  Inspectorate 
MtrRuest^a  (Communication  Division)  Communication  Inspectorate 

MarRuest/K  i/ll  (Ship  Machinery  Division)  Engineering  Inspectorate 

Charged  with  the  procurement,  storage  and  distribution  of  general 
and  technical  supplies  required  to  service  and  operate  the  ships,  but 
not  procured  or  produced  by  any  of  the  inspectorates  listed  above,  th«e 
were  subordinated  to  the  Ship  and  Dockyard  Section  of  the  Warship  Construct¬ 
ion  Division,  Marftuest/K-4,  two  other  logistic  agencies: 

The  Central  Procurement  Office 
The  Technical  Procurement  Office 

Three  divisions  of  HarVohr  were  responsible  for  the  procurement  and 
distribution  of  lower  deck  personnel  and  supplies  required  to  support 
them.  These  divisions  and  the  inspectorates  and  offices  subordinated  to 
the*  for  the  purpose  of  procur scant  or  production,  storage  and  distribution 
of  supplies  were: 

KtrWehr/Tr  (Dover  Deck  Personnel  Division)  Education  and  Training  Inspectorate 
HarWefar/fe  (Medical  Division)  Medical  Inspectorate 

PCarWebr/C  (Supply/Adainistrative  Division)  Naval  Pood  Stores 
MarVehr/C  (Suf^/ldidnistrative  Division)  Naval  Clothing  Stores 

The  naval  inspectorates  nay  be  likened  to  the  American  Army's  techni¬ 
cal  services  in  that  each  controlled  its  own  supply  distributive  system 
In  which  was  carried  its  own  technical  equipment  and  supplies.  Example: 

The  Mining  Inspectorate  had  its  own  mine  depots,  the  Medical  Inspectorate 
it*  own  medical  supply  depots.  The  details  of  the  methods  employed  by 
them  in  the  procurement  of  the  equipment,  material  and  consumables  carried 
in  their  supply  systems  are  contained  in  the  chapter  on  Procurement,  Storage 
and  Distribution  of  Supply. 

The  missions  and  locations  of  the  headquarters  of  the  various  naval 
inspectorates  follows. 
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Em—  Location  of  Mission 


Experiment,  research,  de¬ 
velopment  in  anminitioa. 
Charged  with  storage  of 
unfilled  ammunition  cases* 
Filling,  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  live  aammi- 
tion*  Inspection  of 
ammunition  dumps  and  arse¬ 
nals*  Return  of  shell 
casings,  development  of 
safety  precautions  and 
other  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures.  * 


Developed  Navy*  s  require¬ 
ments  for  luammition  of 
all  kinds  for  submission 
to  MarRueat/itue  VI*  Was 
field  activity  of  MaxRuest/ 
AWa. 


Inspection  der  Karine  JLrtillerie) 


St  toil  Sss&A q  laipartgrifo  Kiel 

trine  Torpedo  Inspektion) 


Experiments,  research  and 
development,  storage,  dis¬ 
tribution  of,  accounting 
for  and  training  in  use 
of  main  and  secondary 
battery  guns  for  naval 
vessels,  shore  based  anti¬ 
aircraft,  coastal  defense 
guns  and  optical  and  fire 
control  equipment  for  such 
guns. 

Was  field  activity  of  Mar- 
Ruest/AWa* 

Developed  H«vy*s  require¬ 
ments  for  all  types  of 
ordnance  equipment  for 
submission  to  MarRueet/ 

Rue  Vi*  Administered  all 
experimental  stations, 
laboratories,  gun  testing 
plants,  ranges,  gunnery 
school  ships  and  special¬ 
ist  personnel* 

Experiments,  research  and 
development,  assembly 
(during  the  period  1934- 
42),  testing,  storage, 
distribution  of  and  account¬ 
ing  for  all  torpedoes  and 
anti-gas  equipment.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  all  torpedo 
depots,  laboratories, 
experimental  stations, 
schools  and  specialist 
personnel* 
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IhB  IfmrwT  Hlnlnr  Tristwyhny.t.a  Kiel 
(Marins  Sperrv&ffeninopsktion) 


IhB:Ha:7!tl  tomuteatim,  TnmmrV  Kiel 
SCfttft  (Marine  Nachrichten 
Xnspaktint) 


Madicifl  Inrewliaraliffi 

Sanitates  Inspection) 


Kiel 


Was  &  field  activity  of  Mar- 
Ruest/TWa. 


Derr eloped.  Navy*  a  requirement  a 
fccr  torpedoes  and  materials 
necessary  to  manufacture  com¬ 
ponent  parts  for  submission 
to  KarltUest/ftue  Vi* 


Experiments,  research  and 
development,  production  of 
coaponeat  parts  of  mines  and 
nets  and  mineeweeping  equip¬ 
ment#  Storage,  assembly  and 
filling  of  mines*  Dtistribu- 
tioa  of  all  mines,  minesveep-, 
ing  equipment  and  harbor  de-  ' 
fense  weapons  and  equipment* 

*  administration  of  all  mine 
and  barrage  depots,  esperi- 
mental  stations,  laboratories, 
testing  stations  and  schools 
and  specialist  personnel* 

Was  a  field  activity  of  Mar- 
Rueet/SWa. 


Derrelcped  Wavy’s  requirements 
for  mines,  minesweeping  gear, 
etc*,  and  raw  material  nsoee- 
sexy  to  produce  than  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  MarRuest/fcue  Vi. 


juxperamencs,  research  and 
development,  testing,  storage, 
distribution  of  and  account¬ 
ing  for  all  communication  equip— 
meat,  including  radar  and  search 
equipment*  Administration  of 
all  oommmioatioms  equipmmt 
depots,  laboratories  and  test- 
stations  and  specialist  person¬ 
nel* 


Developed  levy’s  requirements 
for  communication  equipment 
and  raw  materials,  where  re¬ 
quired  for  its  production  for 
submission  to  MaiRuest/iue  Wi* 

Was  a  field  activity  of  Mar- 
Huest/KWa. 

Research  development  and  ex¬ 
periments  in  medicine  and 
dentistry  and  their  techniques* 
Procurement,  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  and  accounting 
for  all  medical  and  dental 
supplies*  Administration  of 
all  medical  supply  centers 
and  depots* 
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Was  a  field  activity  of  Mar- 
Vehr/G  and  developed  Navy,s 
requirements  for  medicines, 
drugs  and  medical  supplies  for 
submission  to  the  Medical 
Division  of  CKW  where  avail¬ 
able  medicines  and  medical 
supplies  were  allocated  among 
the  armed  forces, 

Wilhelmshaven  Research  and  development,  ex*- 
pertinents  and  training  in  use 
of  engines  and  machinery,  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  engineering 
schools*  Worked  closely  with 
MarRuest/fa  I/ll  and  17  in  the 
development  of  ship  machinery, 

Thia  inspection  performed  the 
same  duties  in  relation  to 
all  kinds  of  engines  as  the 
Torpedo  Inspectorate  performed 
in  relation  to  torpedoes  at 
the  outbreak  of  war*  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy*  3  require¬ 
ments  for  engines,  spare  parts, 
etc* ,  for  submission  to  Mhr- 
Ruest/kue  Wi*  Its  storage 
and  distribution  functions 
were  taken  ever  by  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Procurement  Office  when 
that  organization  was  estab¬ 
lished. 

VilheOjnflhaven  Responsible  for  the  trial  and 
acceptance  of  all  vessels,  ex*- 
cept  tf-boats,  which  were  tested 
and  accepted  by  the  D-boat 
Acceptance  Command,  Subordinated 
to  MarRuest/K  until  the  Speer 
Ministry  was  formed,  when  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Ship  De¬ 
sign  and  Construction  Section 
of  the  Navy  Division  of  that 
ministry*  All  the  technicians 
required  to  put  a  ship  through 
its  trials  were  attached  to 
this  inspectorate.  Took  ovor 
and  tested  vessels  when  pri¬ 
vate  shipyards  and  naval  dock¬ 
yards  completed  their  construction. 


There  were  two  other  naval  inspectorates,  Che  was  th©  Naval  Education 
and  Training  Inspectorate  (Inspektion  der  Bildungswesens  der  Marine)  with 
headquarters  at  Kiel,  It  administered  the  naval  academy,  naval  war  college, 
naval  training  stations  and  vessels,  such  specialist  schools  as  did  not 
properly  come  under  the  other  naval  inspectorates,  and  the  Intendanturen 
offices,  or  Armed  Guard  Inspectorate,  It  procured  such  personnel  material 


Bat  JtoriL  JttaaMj Uwxs&z 
yuan  Inagflfitaratft 
(Xrpr obungskoawndo  fuer 
Kri egs  s  chif fneubaut  en ) 


flfcfag c  gflYallnaMsteatiB, 


Ita  Bagla Mdng  InmqVr 

ors,te  ( Schiff anachinen 
Inspektion) 
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a#  tax t  books  end  classroom  supplies  for  student «  assigned  to  schools  for 
which  It  was  responsible* 

The  othar  was  the  Karal  Armed  Guard  Inspectorate  (Inspection  der 
Marine  flak  Artillerie),  with  headquarters  at  Bwinemaaade,  which  had  cog¬ 
nisance  enrer  the  installation  of  guns  on  armed  mar  chant  cruisers,  troop 
transports,  supply  ships,  tankers,  blockade  rurmers  and  othar  armed  merchant 

r 

auxiliary  vessels.  It  also  administered  armed  guard  personnel  pools*  It 


had  so  procurement  or  other  logistic  responsibilities* 

These  two  inspectorates  are  included  in  this  report  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  the  picture  of  the  rural  inspectorate  organisation. 
Offices 

In  addition  to  the  inspectorates,  the  following  offices  had  cognisance 
over  the  procurement,  production,  storage  and  distribution  of  equipamot, 
spare  parts  and  consumable  supplies: 


Grates!  Sxumammb  fim.rrr  Hildeeheim  Storage  and -distribution  of  and 
(Marine  Zentral  Beachaf-  accounting  for  all  general  equip- 

fungaamt-MZBA)  mont,  spare  parts  and  consumable 

supplies  not  coming  under  the 
oognisanoe  of  the  naval  inspec¬ 
torates  or  Inteadanturen  Offices, 
and  required  far  the  initial 
equipping,  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair  of  warships  and  auxiliary 
vessala*  Developed  Mary1  a  re¬ 
quirements  for  these  items  and 
raw  xateriala  required  in  their 
production  for  submission  to 
MerHuest/ftua  Ml* 

This  supply  organisation  carried  the  type  of  equipmant,  material  and 


supplies  shown  under  the  organisation  of  the  Geoerul  Equipment  Stores 
Section  (GX3T)  and  the  General  Consumable  Stores  Section  (W)  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Main  Stores  Administration,  Moral  Dockyard,  Milheimshaven*  The 
history  of  its  inception  and  subsequent  development  is  contained  in  the 


chapter  on  Procurement,  Storage  and  Distribution  of  Supply 


Iftnfantafcl  Bohamvestedt 

Office  (Technische 
Beachaf fuDgsant-TBA) 


Procurement,  storage,  distri¬ 
bution  and  accounting  for  engines, 
auxiliary  machinery  and  their 
spare  parts  for  all  ships  and 
small  craft.  Developed  Mavyfs 
requirements  for  these  items 
and  raw  materials  essential 
in  their  production  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  MarRuest/Rue  Mi. 
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This  supply  organization  carried  the  type  of  equipment,  material  and 
supplies  shown  under  the  organization  of  the  Technical  Equipment,  Spare 
Parts  and  Consumables  Section  (TLV)  of  the  Hein  Stores  Administration, 


Naval  Dockyard,  V11helmr,haren,  The  history  of  its  inception  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  also  contained  in  the  chapter  on  Procurement,  Storage  and  Distri¬ 


bution  of  Supply* 

iml  fiaafia  IflttaAatoaMia  MarVehr/c 
unt«tontvrg»).  Ofltsaa 

(Karine  intendanturdien- 
stellen) 


Experiments,  research  and 
development,  procurement, 
storage,  distribution  of  and 
accounting  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Also  responsible  for 
payments  of  military  and  civil 
payrolls;  for  the  outfitting, 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  all 
barracks  and  other  living 
spaces  ashore;  administration 
of  Navy  garden  projects  and 
naval  laundries,  barber,  cobbler 
and  tailor  shops.  Vere  direct¬ 
ly  subordinated  to  MarVehr/C. 
Controlled  all  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  stores,  clothing  factories 
and  disbursing  and  account 
settlement  offices.  Developed 
Navy ls  requirements  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  provisions  and  bar  beer, 
tailor  and  cobbler  supplies 
and  raw  materials  necessary 
in  their  manufacture  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  MarWehr/C. 


This  supply  organization  carried  food,  clothing,  bedding  and  furniture 
for  barracks  and  other  quarters  ashore  and  afloat.  See  chapter  on  Procure¬ 
ment,  Storage  and  Distribution  of  Supply  for  details  on  its  inception  and 

development. 

1ml  AttackflOfllsQ 

Naval  attache  offices  vere  maintained  at  Stockholm,  Helsingfors,  Madrid, 
Lisbon,  Ankara,  Tokyo  and  Buenos  Aires.  They  are  included  In  the  logistic 
organization  of  the  Navy  because  of  the  important  part  played  by  some  of 
them  in  the  Navy  Secret  Supply  System. 

ImuLaw aafig&afl 

Germany1  a  fleet  came  into  being,  flourished  and  died  in  a  series  of 
rapidly  changing  situations.  These  were  the  early  build-up  attending  the 
1935  British-German  Naval  Pact,  the  intensified  submarine  construction 
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program,  the  large  numbers  of  ships  which  were  taken  ft  cm  defeated  nations, 
and  the  final  destruction  of  the  resmants  of  a  fleet®  As  a  consequence 
of  these  events,  the  supply  organization  was  constantly  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  anticipating  and  supplying  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly 
fluctuating  force*  Fran  the  standpoint  of  logistic  support  this  presents 
an  interesting  problem  and  merits  attention  to  the  numbers  and  types  of 
vessels  operated  throughout  these  periods  of  change*  A  tabulation  for 
this  purpose  is  included  below*  The  figures  which  appear  are  presented  to 
illustrate  the  scope  of  required  logistic  support  at  various  stages 
during  the  war  and  should  not  be  construed  as  representing  a  detailed 
analysis  of  new  ship  construction  end  ship  losses  suffered*  HLenk  spaces 
indicate  a  lack  of  information  about  the  period  involved* 

The  build-up  of  the  German  navy  ccemenced  in  earnest  with  the  1935 
British-German  Naval  Pact,  which  gave  the  Nazis  the  right  to  build  up 
to  35  percent  of  Britain*  s  strength*  The  naval  dockyards  at  Wilhalmshaven, 
Kiel  and  Baden  and  the  private  shipyards  of  the  Deutsche  Werke  and  Ger¬ 
mania  Verft  at  Kiel,  HI  ohm  and  Toss  at  Hamburg,  Deshimag  at  Bremen  and 
Vulcan  at  Vegesack  all  hummed  24  hours  a  day  turning  out  new  battleships, 
battle  cruisers,  heavy  and  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines  end 
nailer  naval  vessels*  At  the  outbreak  of  war  Germany  bad  approximately 
611  vessels  in  commission* 

With  the  appointment  .of  Grids  Doroitz  as  heed  of  the  Navy  in  1943,  vir¬ 
tually  all  other  naval  construction  was  halted  in  order  to  concentrate  ell 
shipbuilding  facilities  on  U-boat  construction.  Danish,  Lowland  country, 
French  and  Rumanian  shipyards  were  all  pressed  to  the  task  of  assembling 
submarines  for  Doenitz*  s  wolf  packs.  The  supply  organisation  was  called 
upon  to  meet  the  needs  of  &  fleet  that  was  undergoing  a  rapid  change  In 
its  composition  of  vessels* 

When  hostilities  ended,  Germany  had  12  major  surface  units,  only  two 
of  which  were  fit  for  canbat*  In  addition  she  bad  28  destroyers,  29  tor¬ 
pedo  boats,  762  minecraft  (layers,  sweepers,  etc.),  66  supply  ships  and 
tenders,  5$  tankers,  and  about  1832  miscellaneous  craft  including  auxiliaries, 
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E-boet**  B-boats,  motor  torpedo  boats  and  small  battle  units  (one  sum  sub* 
marinas,  ate.)  as  vail  as  379  U-boat o.  She  bad  lest  six  battleships,  SLS 
imccmpleted  cairior,  four  heavy  cruisers,  fqur  light  cruisers,  53  destroy¬ 
ers  and  944  submarines,  a  total  of  1,064  major  naval  vessels,  as  veil  as 
a  great  number  of  auxiliaries  such  as  raiders,  blockade  runners  and  prize 
tankers. 


rm 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944  1945 

B*ttl#ship» 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

COd  Battleships 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Pocket  Battleships 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Aircraft  Carriers 

*1 

*2 

‘  *2 

*2 

*2 

*2 

*1 

Heavy  Cruisers 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Light  Cruisers  - 

6 

**7 

##5 

##5 

#*5 

**5 

4 

Destroyers 

38 

28 

36 

44 

28 

Torpedo  Boats 

14 

30 

30 

58 

29 

River  Gunboats 

6 

12 

10 

16007  TF-botts 

Supply 

0 

14 

3 

**#o 

Minelayers 

0 

6 

5 

*##o 

1200  T  U-boats 

0 

20 

26 

17 

750T  U-boats 

10 

94 

70 

36 

500T  U-boats 

21 

279 

310 

304 

200-3007  D-bo*ts 

32 

37 

51 

***22 

Aimed  Merchant- Cruisers 

0 

9 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Minecraft 

187 

376 

655 

762 

fleet  Simply  Ships 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Auxiliary  Supply  Shi. 

6 

11 

11 

11 

U-boat  Supply  Tender t 

5 

22 

24 

53 

Tankers 

26 

63 

58 

Hospital  Ships 

0 

13 

13 

13 

10 

6 

5 

Miscellaneous 

22 

12 

13 

Auxiliaries 

Miscellaneous 

172 

516 

329 

(other  than  auxiliaries) 

Motor  Torpedo  Boats 

52 

150 

125 

Midget  Submarines 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

(Hoich) 

Midget  Submarines 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

(Biber) 

Midget  Submarines 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

(Seehund) 

Explosive  Motor  Boats 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

Okie  Kan  Torpedoes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

300 

Totals 

601 

3,166 

*  Launched  but  not  completed 

**  Includes  HOBS,  former  letherlands  light  cruiser  GXLDSUJLND 
***  99  additional  had  been  prefabricated  to  March  1943,  66  of  which  were 

being  assembled  and  fitted  out. 

****  45  additional  had  been  prefabricated  to  March  1945,  21  of  which  were 
being  assembled  and  fitted  out. 
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Uniformed  Personnel  Strength 

No  documents?  have  been  found  which  segregate  the  personnel  strength 


of  the  fleet  from  that  of  the  shore  establishment.  The  following,  however, 
summarizes  the  development  of  uniformed  manpower  in  the  German  Navy  from 


1939  to  1945. 


Date 

9/1/39 

6/22/41 

6/6/44 

7/1/44 

4/1/45 


Officers 

4,500 

13.500 
27,100 

27.500 
#**26,400 


Officials 

2,500 
9,100 
14,300 
*13,300 
**  8,500 


Ratings 

73,900 

381,200 

776,100 

779,400 

**653,100 


Total 

Personnel 

80,900 

403,800 

817,500 

820,200 

**688,000 


*  Many  officials  were  commisioned  as  officers  during  this  period* 

**  Following  the  invasion  of  France  (June  1944),  a  large  number  of  naval 
personnel  was  drafted  into  the  Ar^y.  This  accounts  for  the  great  de¬ 
crease  during  the  period  7/1/44  -  4/V45. 

Not  included  in  the  foregoing  table  were  about  26,000  women  naval 
assistants  (a  counterpart  of  our  WAVE  corps  but  not  uniformed),  of 
whom  approximately  300  were  granted  officer  authority  and  privileges. 


Summary 

The  organisation  of  the  Navy  and  those  national  and  department  of 
defense  level  agencies  that  affected  naval  logistics  consisted  ofs 

(a)  Ten  agencies  of  the  National  Socialist  Governments 

It  The  Reich  Cabinet 

2.  The  Reichstag  and  Reicbsrat 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Labor 

4.  The  Ministry  of  Economics 

5.  The  Ministry  of  War  Production  and  Armament  (Speer  Ministry) 

6.  The  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Transportation 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Finance 

9.  The  Keichsbank 

10.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts 

(b)  Three  Divisions  of  the  High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces  (OKW): 

1.  The  Division  of  Military  Economics  and  Armament  (CKW/ftueWi) 

2.  The  Foreign  Intelligence  Division  (QKW/Auslan<^Abvehr) 

3.  The  Medical  Division  (OXW/KA) 

(c)  The  High  Command  of  the  Navy  (OKM)  with  a  Navy  Budget 

Office  (OKtyE) 

(d)  A  Naval  War  Staff  (SKL)  and  its  Admiral  Quartermaster 

Division  (Ada  Qu) 
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(•)  Two  tftcbni'ttl  Idarixalty  buraaust 

1*  The  Bu mu  of  Warship  Construction  and  irsanent 
(Karituest) 

2*  The  Bureau  of  General  Affairs  (KarVehr) 

(f)  The  Bureau  of  Officer  Personnel 

(g)  Three  logistic/operational  com&ndat 

1.  Gro\g>  Horth/Jleet 

2.  Group  Vest 

3*  Groig)  South  . 

*■  -  —  o 

(h)  Three,  independent  oc— ndii 
1#  The  U-boat  Cc— ad 

2,  The  aetll  Battle  Baits  Cc—and 

3.  lavtl  Ccmtnd  Italy 

%  (l)  A  naval  shore  estshlishMut  consisting  oft 

1.  lire  aain  naval  basest 

a.  Kiel  d.  I*  Havre 

b*  VnhelBshaven.  •*  Beaburg 
c#  Gdynia 

2.  live  second  dess  navel  bastes 

a*  Swineauande  d*  PiUau 

b.  Stettin  a.  Koenigsbtxrg 

c.  Bansig 

3*  Twelve  third  class  naval  bases 

a*  Men  e.  Sasenits  i.  Eolberg 

b.  Heligoland  f.  Warn— lends  j.  Jfoervik 

c.  Cusheven  g*  Ruegeousld*  k.  Traveauande 

d.  Glueckstadt  h.  Stolpeuende  !•  Eeustadt 

4*  A  U-boat  idBiniatratlTe  Oc— end 

5.  Ten  naval  inspectorates 

a.  An  A— Haitian  Inspectorate 

b.  An  Ordnance  Inspectorate 
c*  A  Torpedo  Inspectorate 
d*  A  Mining  Inspectorate 

e«  A  Conaamication  Inspectorate 
f*  A  Medical  Inspectorate 
g%  An  Engineering  Inspectorate 

h.  A  Warship  Acceptance  Inspectorate 

i.  An  Education  and  Training  Inspectorate 
i-m  An  Ar-d  Guard  Inspectorate 

6«  A  Central  Procure— nt  Office 

7*  A  Technical  Procure— nt  Office 

fltpply/jdmlnl  strative  (Intcndanturec)  offices  con¬ 
sisting  of: 

a*  Pay  Offices  d.  Clothing  Stores 

b.  Accounting  Offices  *.  Clothing  factories 

c.  ‘  Pood  Stores  f •  icoo— odation  Offices 

%  A  Port  Director  Organisation 
10,  A  Coastal  Defense  Construction  Organisation 
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These  agencies  of  the  National  Socialist  Government,  High  Command  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Navy  were  tied  together  to  logiatically  support 
the  naval  establishment  as  shown  on  the  chart  appearing  opposite  this  text* 
The  system  followed  was: 

The  ten  agencies  of  the  National  Socialist  Government  controlled  and 
allocated  the  basic  logistic  elements,  namely,  money,  raw  materials, 
finished  products,  plant  production  facilities,  labor  and  transportation. 

These  elements,  with  the  exception  of  money,  were  made  available  to 
the  Navy  through  the  High  Command  of  the  Aimed  Forces,  where  OKW/Rue  Vi 
and  QKW/Heimstab  apportioned  them  to  the  individual  services  on  the  basis 
of  over-all  requirements.  (Seo  chapter  on  Procurement  for  detailed  pro¬ 
cedures.  )  OKW/Ausl  Abw  was  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  Secret 
Supply  Service  and  its  support  of  armed  merchant  cruisers  and  blockade 
runners.  (See  chapter  on  Secret  Supply  Service.) 

Money  was  made  available  to  the  Navy  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
later  by  the  Reichsbank,  in  accordance  with  the  directives  of  the  Reich¬ 
stag  and  Reichsrat  or  Reich  Cabinet.  The  Navy  Budget  Office  (OK^/E)  dis¬ 
tributed  and  administered  such  funds  for  CinC  Navy.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Accounts  finally  audited  their  expenditures,  (See  chapter  on  Finance) 

The  Naval  War  Staff  (SKL),  in  its  operational  planning,  determined 
the  Navy*s  needs  for  ships,  bases  and  naval  shore  defenses.  The  Admiral 
Quartermaster  Division  of  the  Naval  War  Staff  (Ada  Qu)  planned  the  material 
and  personnel  requirements  for  these  operations  and  notified  the  cognizant 
bureaus  of  such  needs. 

The  Admiral  Quartermaster  also  managed  all  fuel  and  transportation, 
obtaining  allocations  thereof  from  OKW/Rue  Wi  and  OKW/Heimstab  respectively. 
(See  chapters  on  Fuel  and  Transportation  for  details.) 

Adm  Qu  was  charged  with  the  scheduling,  dispatch  and  rendezvous  of 
all  logistic  support  vessels  with  ships  at  sea  (see  chapter  on  Distribution 
of  Supply  for  details),  including  blockade  runners  and  armed  merchant 
cruisers,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  war,  all  transportation  via  merchant  marine 
vessels.  (See  chapter  on  Transportation.) 
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Dm  Bureau  of  Warship  Gcmstructicn  and  Hepair  (JUrSuest)  supervised 
the  production  of  all  ships,  weapons,  spars  parts  and  the  consumables 
necessary  to  operate  and  aerrica  thw.  Assisting  this  bureau  as  field 
activities  on  an  operating  level  vara  seven  naval  inspectorates,  a  Central 
Procurement  Office  and  a  Technical  Procurer,  nt  Office,  (See  chapters  on 
Procurement,  Storage  and  Distribution  of  Supply  for  details,) 

The  Bureau  of  General  Affairs  (KarWehr)  supervised  the  oonscription, 
training  and  detail  of  non-commissioned  personnel  and  supplied  then  vith 
housing,  food,  clothing,  medical  treatment  and  money.  The  Xaval  Education 
and  Training  Inspectorate,  Intendanturen  offices  and  lav&l  Medical  Inspect¬ 
orate,  acting  os  field  activities  of  this  bureau,  performed  these  functions. 

The  Bureau  of  Officer  Personnel  (MarPers)  procured,  trained  and  de¬ 
tailed  officers. 

Three  logistic/operational  or— ends  controlled  the  operations  of  the 
fleet  and  shore  establishment.  One  of  theoe,  Group  lorth/Heet,  controlled 
all  bases  and  other  logistic  facilities  In  Germany,  Xcmoy,  Denmark  and 
the  Baltic  States  as  veil  os  fleet  ‘  Derations  in  those  areas  and  in  the 
Xorth  Sea,  Group  Vest  controlled  the  bests  and  other  logistic  facilities 
in  the  Lowland  countries  and  Prance  and  fleet  operations  in  the  Atlantic, 
Group  South  controlled  the  shore  establishment  in  the  Balkans,  Greece  and 
Crimea  and  fleet  operations  in  the  Black,  Adriatic  and  Aegean  Seas, 

The  tP-boat  and  tell  Battle  Unit  com ends  and  Xaval  Command  Italy 
were  separate  organisations  and  retained  independence  of  action. 

The  Xaval  War  Staff  (SSL)  and  the  Admiral  Quartermaster  Division 
(Aim  Qu)  determined  what  vts  needed,  where  it  was  needed  and  when  it  was 
needed* 

The  naval  inspectorates,  Central  and  Technical  Procurement  Offices  and 
supply/adminiatrt  tire  (Intendanturen)  offices  made  the  equipment,  material 
and  consumables  available,  MarVebr/Fr  and  MarPers,  through  the  Second 
Admirals  of  the  Logistic/ Operational  Commands,  made  the  personnel  available. 

The  fuel  and  Transportation  Section  of  the  Admiral  Quartermaster 
Division  (Ad m  Qu  HI),  through  its  logistic  support  departments  dispatched 
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the  supplies  to  forces  afloat  or  in  occupied  countries.  It  also  arranged 
for  roil,  air  and  inland  waterway  transportation  whore  necessary.  It 
scheduled  the  arriTal  of  its  supply  ships,  tankers,  rail  car,  airplane 
or  barge  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  requirement  when  the  tactical  or  other 
commander  needed  the  st^plies. 
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A  list  of  the  line  and  various  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  shoving 
titles  and  comparative  ranks  of  officials,  appears  opposite  this  text. 

In  this  list  are  three  corps  of  officers  and  one  corps  of  officials  vho 
performed  supply,  accounting,  disbursing  and  logistic  support  duties. 

They  were* 

(a)  (aarcta  QSSisas.  Sana) 

These  officers,  after  1935,  were  regularly  commissioned  graduates 
of  the  naval  acadesy*  They  wore  gold  stripes  on  the  sleeves  of  their 
uniform  coats  with  a  letter  "V"  (Vervaltung)  with  a  bar  below  it  as 
their  corps  insignia.  They  vent  to  sea  in  naval  vessels  as  supply  and 
disbursing  officers  and,  while  on  such  duty,  vers  responsible  for  the 
disbursement  of  funds,  operation  of  the  general  mess,  procurement  and 
issuance  of  clothing  and  small  stores,  and  the  requisitioning  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  all  general  and  technical  equipment  and  supplies  for  the 
ship. 

Rhen  ordered  ashore,  they  were  integrated  into  the  Intendantur 
Korps  (composed  of  officials),  where  they  performed  accounting,  dis¬ 
bursing,  commissary  and  clothing  duties  and  those  connected  with  the 
equipment  of  barracks  and  other  quarters  for  naval  personnel. 

(b)  The  Intendantur  loros  (Supply  Official*  Corn*) 

This  corps  of  officials  was  divided  into  two  groups,  namely* 

(1)  The  Intendantur  group  (Most  of  the  members  of  this  group  were 
commissioned  in  the  Sender  Officer  Sozps  in  1944*) 

(2)  The  Dockyard  Intendantur  group  (Members  of  this  group  were 
not  commissioned  in  the  Sonder  Offizier  Eorps.  ) 

These  were  divided  into  four  levels,  viz: 

(a)  The  Senior  Service  (applicants  required  graduate  study) 

(b)  The  Raised  Service  (applicants  required  a  college  degree) 
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(c)  The  Middle  Service  (applicant a  required  secondary  school  education) 

(d)  The  lover  Service  (requirements  are  unknown) 

Members  of  the  Raised  and  Senior  Services  of  the  Dockyard  Group  of 
this  corps  were  recruited  direct  from  civil  life.  Those  of  the  Senior 
Service  were  required  to  be  practising  judges.  Those  of  the  Raised  Service 
were  required  to  hold  a  lay  degree.  Hubers  of  the  Raised  and  Senior  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Intendantur  Group  were,  in  some  instances,  members  of  the  old 
Zahlnaister  (Paymaster)  Xorps  who  had  remained  officials  when  the  Ye^valtunge 
Offlsier  Corps  was  established.  Members  of  the  Middle  Service  of  both  groups 
were  recruited  from  civil  sources.  Soma  of  them  had  completed  their  term  of 
service  in  one  of  the  aimed  forces  or  reserve  units  and,  while  in  that  serv¬ 
ice,  had  shown  a  particular  aptitude  for  supply  management  work.  They  were 
required  to  have  a  secondary  school  education  or  its  equivalent.  Members  of 
the  Lower  Service  were  stockmen  and  other  lower  level  workers,  and  v/er*  not 
considered  as  officials. 

Hubers  of  the  Intendantur  Corps  wore  the  same  unifozm  as  officers. 

Their  cozps  insignia  was  a  winged  staff  of  Bezmss  (similar  to  a  Cadussus). 
Markings  and  insignia  on  their  uniforms,  however,  were  male  of  a  silver- 
colored  material  instead  of  gold.  Because  of  this,  they  were  known  as 


"Silberlings". 

Co) 


These  officers  performed  the  same  duties  as  members  of  the  Supply  Of¬ 
ficer  Corps  and  those  formerly  performed  by  the  Intendantur  Corps  (clothing, 
provisions,  pay  and  allowances  and  accounting).  They  wore  the  same  uni¬ 
form  as  other  officers,  with  gold  lace  aid  a  corps  insignia  which  was 
identical  to  that  of  the  Intendantur  Cozps,  a  winged  staff  of  Eezmes. 

They  were  former  Intendantur  Officials  transferred  to  officer  rank  when 
the  Sonder  Offlsier  Eozpa  was  established  on  1  Hay  1944*  These  officers  had 
no  experience  in  supply/disbursing  duties  afloat,  and  served  ashore  only. 

(d)  The  Ingenieur .  Offlsier  Ibroe  tenglraer  Officer  Coro.) 

These  officers  were  regularly  commissioned  academy  graduates.  They 
wore  gold  stripes  on  the  sleeves  of  their  uniform  coats,  with  a  pinion  wheel 
as  a  corps  insignia,  i  part  of  this  corps  was  assigned  the  responsibility 
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for  procurement,  storage,  distribution  and  accounting  for  fuel  (of  all  types)* 
Their  duties  in  connection  with  supply  and  logistic  natters  were  United  to 
the  period  during  which  they  were  assigned  to  the  Fuel  and  Transportation 
Section,  Admiral  (Joarteraaater  Division,  Naval  War  Staff  (MmQn  III)  or  to  a 
logistic  support  department*  In  all  other  assignments,  they  performed  regular 
engineering  duties  only* 


THK-SUPPLf  OFFICER  CORPS 


Hi  mta-rr 

The  Supply  Officer  Corps  of  the  German  Navy  dates  back  to  1867,  when  the 
Navy,  known  at  that  time  as  the  Royal  Prussian  Navy  was  first  established. 
(The  Imperial  German  Navy,  successor  to  the  Royal  Prussian  Navy  was  created 
in  1871,  after  Bismarck  had  formed  the  German  Empire. ) 

This  corps  was  originally  known  as  the  Karine  Zahlmeister  Karps  (Naval 
Paymaster  Corps)*  Its  members  were  officials  -  not  officers*  It  continued 
tinder  that  name  and  its  members  remained  officials  until  1935,  when  xt  was 
transformed  into  the  Verwaltungs  Offizier  Kbrpa  (Supply  Officers  Corps)  and 
its  members  commissioned  the  same  as  other  officers. 

Before  Germany rs  defeat  in  World  War  I,  naval  paymasters  were  educated 
and  trained  separately  from  line  officers*  So  were  engineering  officers* 

When  the  new  Navy  was  formed  In  1919,  the  necessity  for  a  common  education 
of  all  naval  officers  was  recognised*  A  pilot  run  of  a  few  paymaster  mid¬ 
shipmen  through  the  naval  academy  was  made  about  1923,  even  though  they  were 
being  trained  to  become  officials  and  not  officers.  Thereafter,  a  few  were 
entered  in  each  class.  Replacements  for  the  Paymaster  Corps,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  procured  mainly  from  supply  department  ratings  until  about  1933* 
All  paymasters  were  required  to  graduate  from  the  naval  academy  from  that 
time  on,  although  some  of  the  paymaster  midshipmen  were  not  recruited  direct 
from  civil  life,  but  were  ex-supply  department  ratings  who  had  demonstrated 
special  aptitude  for  that  type  of  work. 

This  joint  basic  military  training  of  the  line  and  paymaster  midship¬ 
men  during  the  first  part  of  their  careers,  followed  by  a  specialized  train- 
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log  for  the  paymaster  midshipmen  served  to  promote  a  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  young  officers,  and  proved  extraordinarily  effective,  even  though  their 
employment  and  promotion  proceeded  along  entirely  different  lines. 

Until  this  transition,  however,  it  appears,  from  conversations  held  with 
many  officers  and  officials,  that  with  few  exceptions,  the  background  of  the 
paymaster  appointed  prior  to  1933  was  such  that  he  was  unable  to  graap  many 
of  the  new  supply  procedures  being  introduced  into  the  Navy,  is  in  many 
organisations,  the  tree  died  from  the  top  only  and  it  was  not  until  the 

IT 

middle  part  of  World  War  II  that  the  deadwood  of  the  old  Marine  Zablmeister 
Korps  was  eliminated  by  retirement  and  other  means  and  the  acadeay-educated 
paymasters  reached  positions  of  authority  where  their  influence  could  be  ex¬ 
ercised.  This,  it  was  said,  was  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  limited 
scope  of  the  duties  of  paymasters. 

In  the  Navy  >s  officer  candidate  procurement  program,  there  was  an  annual, 
competition  each  year  in  Germany  among  youths  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20. 
Successful  candidates  were  apportioned  among  the  schools  for  line.  Pay, 
Engineering  and  Medical  Corps  according  to  the  needs  of  the  service  and  in¬ 
dividual  aptitudes.  Civilian  applicants  were  required  to  have  graduated 
from  the  equivalent  of  American  high  schools  and  also  to  have  completed  two 
years  of  undergraduate  college  work.  Those  from  the  Navy  had  to  be  chief 
petty  officers.  Entrance  requirements  Included  a  certificate  of  examination 
shoving  proficiency  in  second  year  college  subjects.  Applicants  from  civil 
life  had  to  be  between  17  and  20  years  of  age.  This  requirement  was  waived 
in  the  case  of  naval  personnel.  All  had  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  modern 
languages.  The  number  selected  annually  was  a  very  email  percentage  of 
the  number  of  applicants. 

Training 

When  young  men  first  reported  for  training  as  midshipmen,  they  were 
known  as  "aspirants".  They  reported  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Hirwik,  near 
flensburg  on  the  Danish  border.  In  spite  of  the  need  for  officers  during 
the  expansion  of  the  German  Navy  between  1933  and  1939,  there  was  no  re¬ 
laxation  of  standards.  For  the  first  five  and  one-half  months,  these  can- 
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dldatM  were  ^aspirants"  only*  They  had  no  position  whatsoever  and  they  were 
constantly  reminded  of  this  fact* 

Basing  the  first  20  weeks  of  their  training,  they  lived  together  in  bar¬ 
racks,  doing  squad  drill,  scrubbing  decks,  etc*  Their  treatment  and  work  was 
about  the  same  m  that  of  any  newly  conscripted  recruit,  When  thia  phase  of 
training  was  completed,  the  branches  were  divided*  line  aspirants  were  sent 
to  sea  for  three  months*  training  in  the  sailing  ships*  Medical  and  engi¬ 
neering  aspirants  were  sent  to  shore  establishments.  Paymaster  aspirants  were 
* 

sent  to  the  administrative  offices  and  storerooms  of  the  Ihtendantur  Corps  pn 
shore,  where  they  performed  all  sorts  of  tasks,  including  ths  rough  work* 
However/  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  it  with  kid  gloves.  They  were  treated 
as  sailors*  The  object  of  such  training  program  was  to  train  them  physically 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  their  officers  to  get  &  clear  idea  of  their  gen¬ 
eral  behavior  and  reactions  in  emergencies.  They  did  not.  go  to  these  new 
duty  stations  as  a  large  group,  but  as  individuals  in  small  groups.  They  re¬ 
mained  with  each  specialty  long  enough  to  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of 
its  importance  and  functions  as  part  of  the  whole. 

It  was  not  until  this  five  and  one-half  month  preliminary  training  was 
completed  and  their  reports  on  the  "aspirants”  had  been  sent  to  the  Admiralty 
in  Berlin  that  they  were  given  the  rank  of  cadet.  They  then  were  sent  to  sea 
in  training  vessels  and  again  merged  with  the  line,  engineering,  and  medical 
cadets. 

is  in  all  other  phases  of  their  training,  there  was  nothing  gentle  about 
their  lives  in  the  training  ships.  They  performed  the  work  of  seamen.  While 
they  were  oh  board  these  ships  they  were  actually  given  lower  deck  ratings,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  understanding  of  a  seaman* s  life  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  he  lived.  It  was  the  poor  living  conditions  of  the 
German  sailor  which  led  to  the  mutinies  in  the  Fleet  in  1918  and  to  the  Rev¬ 
olutions,  land  senior  naval  authorities  had  no  intention  of  forgetting  them 
or  permitting  a  potential  officer  to  form  any  misconceptions  regarding  them. 

Paymaster  cadets  had  been  'in  the  service  about  13  months  when  they 
passed  out  of  the  training  ship  and,  provided  they  passed  a  long  and  stiff 
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examination*  were  promoted  to  midshipmen*  Their  lineal  positions  in  the  Navy 
were  fixed  at  that  time  and  they  received  their  sleeve  marking*  the  winged 
staff  of  Hermes*  designating  them  as  belonging  to  the  Paymaster  Corps*  They 
then  returned  to  the  Naval  Jcademy*  where  all  midshipmen  were  mixed  in  their 


studies*  places  at  the  mess  table*  dormitories  and  everywhere  else  (except  In 
the  lecture  halls  and  classrooms*  where  they  naturally  followed  the^r  own 
work)*  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  knew  one  another  intimately*  The  train¬ 
ing  program  continued  to  be  tremendously  hard*  To  ensure  that  they  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  came  first  in  their  lives*  they  were 
given  no  Christmas  holidays  or  other  breaks  in  the  training  routine  of  the 
academy.  It  was  tough*  but  developed  a  muscle-hardened*  serious-minded  mid¬ 
shipman* 


The  curriculum  for  Paymaster  midshipmen  at  the  Kaval  Jcadeey  consisted 


ofs 


SaMs fit 


administration  and  supply 
Economics 

Money*  banking  and  foreign  exchange 
Lav 

Stenography  and  typewriting 
The  Naval  Services  and  Regulations 
Naval  history 

Jbreign  languages  (mostly  English) 
Study  periods 

Natch  duties  within  companies 

Athletics 

Horseback  riding 


This  phase  of  their  training  was  seven  months  long*  They  had  been  in  the 
Navy  one  year  and  eight  months  when  it  ended*  They  stood  their  first  examin¬ 
ation *  after  which  they  were  sent  to  naval  commlssazy  departments*  commercial 
packing  houses*  bakeries*  clothing  factories  and  other  similar  institutions  on 
shore  for  a  further  four  months’  period  of  training*  After  that  they  stood  a 
second  examination*  They  were  then  distributed  among  the  ships  of  the  fleet 
as  midshipmen  for  thirty  months’  intensive  training  in  supply  techniques* 

All  work  aboard  ship  was  not  practical.  Various  papers*  compositions, 
and  reports  were  written*  some  in  foreign  languages,  and  individual  log  books 
were  kept.  Practical  exercises  in  all  shipboard  supply  activities*  including 
accounting  for  and  purchasing  of  supplies  in  foreign  ports*  were  supplemented 

with  reading  and  instruction  courses*  At  the  end  of  this  final  phase  of  train- 
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ing  (four  and  one-half  year®  after  entering  the  Wavy),  the  fortunate  received 
their  ooaoieaions  u  Leutnant#  xur  See  (Ehsign).  All  of  them  did  not  make 
the  grade,  however,  beoauae  of  the  custom  in  the  Wavy,  inherited  from  old 
Imperial  levy  days,  which  required  election  by  officers  with  whom  the  mid¬ 
shipman  had  been  serving*  If  his  superiors  were  not  satisfied  with  his  be¬ 
havior  or  qualities,  and  provided  the  Admiralty  agreed  with  their  verdict,  he 
was  debarred  from  the  levy, 

gw  Mu  Jaamli am  fcrpt 

After  the  new  Supply  Officer  Corps  was  formed,  in  1935,  its  officers  had 
the  same  privileges  es  those  afforded  line  officers,  This  was  sot  true  in 
the  Army  and  Air  force,  Those  branches  of  the  aimed  forces  retained  the  pay¬ 
master  of  the  old  type,  the  one  usually  promoted  from  non-oomaisaionod  ranks. 
Within  the  levy,  however,  the  supply  officer  wme  the  military  superior  of  hie 
own  department  personnel  and  had  the  same  personal  disciplinary  rights  toward 
younger  officers  as  any  other  officer  although  no  general  dieoiplinazy  powers 
were  vested  in  him.  On  board  small  ships,  this  power  rested  with  the  cap¬ 
tain}  on  larger  ships  with  the  second  in  command.  The  7  with  a  bar  below  it 
replaced  the  winged  staff  of  Hermes  as  the  new  corps  insignia. 

Unlike  line  officers,  supply  officers  were  not  permitted  to  specialize, 

A  supply  officer  had  to  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of  commissary,  disbursing, 
clothing,  and  shipboard  accounting  procedures. 

After  1933,  all  supply  officers,  both  regular  and  limited  service  officers 
were  graduates  of  the  naval  academy,  Xo  appointments  were  made  direct  to  the 
supply  officer  oorpe  from  oivil  life.  Men  experienced  in  banking  or  other 
business,  which  would  normally  fit  them  for  supply,  accounting  and  disbursing 
duties,  had  to  enter  the  X&vy  as  lower  deck  ratings  and  stand  selection  for 
the  naval  academy  if  they  wanted  to  beoome  supply  officers.  Some  civilians 
were  directly  oomalssioned  as  reserve  line  officers,  but  the  Supply  Officer 
Corps  dung  to  its  prewar  policy  of  giving  its  officers  a  background  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  of  the  regular  line  officer. 

When  asked  how  successful  this  program  had  been,  BAdm  Schubert  stated: 

"The  training  of  supply  officers;  especially  that  of 
the  younger  ones,  was  very  good^  and  the  Vervaltungs 
Offizier  Korps  was  highly  efficient  during  the  war. 
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This  was  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  underwent 
moat  of  their  training  at  sea. 

"In  the  post-World  War  I  Kavy,  supply  department 
chief  petty  officer#,  who  had  proved  successful  and 
were  well  qualified,  now  and  again  were  taken  into 
the  Zahlaeleter  Corps,  During  World  War  II,  this 
happened  more  frequently,  but  not  unless  a  man  had 
undergone  officer  cadet  training*  These  men,  how¬ 
ever,  ware  only  comisaioned  for  the  duration  of  7 

the  war*  With  except  lone,  the  former  method  proved 
a  success.  The  latter  did  not,  but  here  too  there 
were  exceptions, 

"In  peacetime,  the  selection  of  paymaster  cadets 
from  supply  department  ratings  took  place  only  after 
four  and  one-half  years’  service  in  the  Navy.  How¬ 
ever,  after  1936,  and  particularly  during  the  war, 
everything  was  stepped  up  because  of  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  subordinate  commanders*  Gradually  the 
quality  of  the  young  non-coms&asioned  officer  corps 
(chief  petty  officers  and  petty  officers  first  class) 
deteriorated*  In  peacetime,  promotion  to  chief 
petty  officer  had  taken  place  only  after  6  years’ 
service  in  the  Navy  at  the  earliest*  Many  candidates, 
with  difficult  special  training,  had  to  participate 
in  chief  petty  officer  expert  courses,  lasting  one 
to  two  years  or  even  longer* 

"This  thoroughness  was  also  applied  to  the  field  of 
military  training  and  proved  highly  efficient.  The 
expedited  training  that  took  place  later  led  to 
trouble*  The  education  of  those  who  were  to  become 
military  superiors  suffered  from  the  haste  under 
which  training  went  on  during  the  war*  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  difficulties  to  which  the  German  armed 
forces  were  particularly  susceptible,  because  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  could  exercise  their  authority 
as  military  superiors  even  when  off-duty*" 

The  evolution  of  the  German  Naval  Paymaster  Corps  was  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  U*S*  Naval  Pay  Corps,  which  later  becmss  our  Supply  Corps* 
Both  were  founded  in  the  1860s*  Both  obtained  some  of  their  personnel  from 
the  enlisted  and  warrant  ranks*  Both  appreciated  the  desirability,  and  in¬ 
augurated  a  system,  of  giving  its  officers  a  naval  academy  background  in 
comnn  with  that  of  general  service  officers,  although*  our  Navy  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  this  policy  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Germane  did*  Our  Ripply  corps, 
from  its  inception,  was  engaged  in  a  wider  field  of  professional  employment. 

logistics  was  not  recognised  by  most  navies  as  a  facet  of  naval  science 
until  World  War  II*  The  German  line  officer  performed  a  type  of  supply 
planning,  closely  resembling  the  American  Navy’s  early  attempts  in  this 
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ph«M  of  logistic  b  pi  timing.  The  lade  of  opportunity  for  supply  officers  to 
take  any  pert  in  it,  however,  was  disheartening  to  those  senior  members  of 
the  Supply  Officer  Corps  who  were  interviewed*  Thinking  undoubtedly  in  terms 
of  modsra  concepts  of  logistics,  they  pointed  out  that  while  this  type  of 
planning  is  a  oomaand  function  and  as  such  properly  cones  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  line  officers,  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  assume  more  res¬ 
ponsibility  in  planning  the  supply  phases  of  operations,  despite  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Xxrtendantur  officials  that  they  ware  extremely  limited  in  their 
capabilities*  though  members  of  the  U*  S*  levy  Supply  Corps,  in  isolated 
casee,  took  part  in  this  kind  of  planning  durlxg  the  early  part  of  the  World 
War  XI,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  adoption  of  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Naval  Supply  Plan  that  that  corps  was  able  to  make  a  coordinated  ef¬ 
fort  to  assist  in  this  work. 

Aside  from  its  professional  competence,  the  Supply  Officer  Corps  was 
very  highly  respected  throughout  the  German  Navy,  because  during  the  naval 
mutiny  in  November  1918,  the  Marine  Zahlmeister  Corps  sided  with  the  line 
officers  against  the  mutineers*  Hid  a  Schubert  said  that  they  were  "very- 
true,  very  loyal,  very  reliable"  and  that  the  Navy  was  not  so  sure  about  the 
other  staff  corps* 

&$ply  officers  interviewed  appeared  to  be  very  efficient,  very  alert 
and  very  intelligent,  men  with  whom  officers  of  our  Navy  could  easily  and 
pleasantly  conduct  business. 

aaaagJigaBfe  JtBisxu. 

There  were  no  pay  clerks  or  chief  pay  clerks  in  the  Navy.  The  warrant 
officer  corps  was  abolished  in  1920,  because,  as  Rida  Boening  explained, 

"They  were  dieloyal  during  the  1918  mutiny.  They  joined  the  tailors.  For 
that  reason,  they  never  cams  back." 
ffflMf r  Ptmcntl 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  supply  department  personnel  costs  to  a  minimum, 
only  supervisory  storekeepers  were  rated  as  petty  officers,  ill  other  store¬ 
room  personnel  were  seamen  strikers.  Supervisory  storekeepers  (petty  officers 
known  as  Verwaltem),  were  assigned  groups  of  storerooms*  In  the  3CHARNHDRST, 
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according  to  RAJ*  Schubert,  there  wore  20  storerooms.  These  were  divided 
into  four  or  five  groups*  The  system  of  rating  only  thoroughly  trained  per¬ 
sonnel,  in  this  instance,  eliminated  about  15  petty  officers,  and  saved  the 
difference  of  approximately  750  reichsmarks  per  month  in  salaries.  This 
system  was  followed,  apparently,  with  mil  supply  non-commissioned  personnel, 
e,g,,  in  the  galley,  bakeshop,  pay  office,  etc* 

In  peacetime,  a  man  had  to  serve  at  least  6  years  in  the  Navy  before 
becoming  eligible  for  advancement  to  petty  officer*  Be  then  had  to  attend 
a  petty  officer  school  before  being  rated* 

ju6l  mmlAssi 

A  personal  data  file  was  maintained  for  each  officer*  This  provided 
details  such  as  date  of  birth,  next  of  kin,  training,  etc*,  and  was  kept  up- 
to-date  as  regards  all  service  performed  (tour  of  duty  in  particular  assign¬ 
ment,  special  courses  completed,  promotions,  service  ashore  and  afloat,  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  tropics,  physical  disabilities  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty, 
decorations  received,  etc*).  One  copy  of  this  questionnaire  was  retain*!  at 
the  officer’s  duty  station;  one  was  kept  in  the  Officer  Personnel  Section 
of  the  group  command  to  which  he  was  assigned;  and  one  remained  in  the  Bureau 
of  Officer  Personnel  (KarPers), 

Jasignments  of  officers  were  made  by  Harpers  annually*  A  senior  supply 
officer,  usually  a  captain,  acted  as  detail  officer  for  supply  officers,  is 
a  preliminary  step,  HerPers  advised  the  group  and  fleet  commands  of  its  in¬ 
tentions  and  plans  and  requested  recommendations.  Assignment  of  staff  (iCdr, 
Cdr  and  Capt)  and  flag  officers  were  made  by  Harpers  without  the  benefit  of 
such  recommendations*  During  peacetime,  a  conference  was  held  at  Harpers 
in  August  of  each  year,  at  which  the  proposed  changes  in  assignments  were 
discussed*  This  conference  was  attended  by  the  heads  of  the  Officer  Person^ 
nel  Sections  of  Group  Cowinds  Baltic  and  North  Sea  and  a  representative 
CinC  fleet*  Any  special  wishes  and  recommendations  of  these  commands  were 
made  known  at  that  ti me.  All  changes  in  assignments  decided  upon  during 
this  conference  were  then  communicated  to  the  group  comanders  and  CinC  fleet. 
Divergent  views  were  ironed, out  or  referred  to  CinC  Navy  for  decision, 
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Finally,  the  Chief  of  MarPers  transmitted  the  proposed  changes  in  assignment 
to  CinC  Navy  for  approval, 

Ida  Patsig,  Chief  of  MarPers  from  1937-1942,  was  interviewed  at  the  end 

of  the  war*  Among  other  things,  he  said: 

"The  moat  fundamental  rule  is  to  recognise  the  aptitude 
and  competence  of  younger  officers  very  early  in  their 
careers  and,  through  proper  assignment,  enable  them  to 
further  their  training  and  knowledge  in  preparation  for 
more  important  assignments. 

"In  the  assignment  of  officers  to  specialist  duties,  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  love 
contact  with  the  operational  navy,  for  their  specialties 
will  then  serve  their  own  purpose.  In  the  field  of  tech¬ 
nical  development,  the  danger  exists  that  exports  become 
indispensable  and  thereby  become  dissociated  from  the 
overfall  scope  of  their  naval  duties,  I  take  the  stand¬ 
point  that  the  chief  of  a  technical  bureau  or  division 
in  the  Admiralty  need  not  necessarily  be  a  specialist; 
that  he  should  have  acquired  wide  experience  in  the  oper¬ 
ational  navy.  He  will  then  be  better  able,  without  having 
had  his  vision  narrowed,  to  give  instructions  to  his 
collaborators  in  their  special  fields  and,  in  matters  re¬ 
quiring  decision,  be  able  to  afford  more  consideration  to 
the  essential,  less  complicated  matters. 

"In  the  assignment  of  officers  to  ranking  posts,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  vital  that,  besides  ability,  an  officer  should 
possess  personality  and  character.  Any  lack  of  knowledge 
in  the  theoretical  scientific  field  can  be  offset  by  the 
assignment  of  advisers  or  staff  officers  to  his  command. 

However,  in  difficult  situations  requiring  the  recognition 
and  assumption  of  responsibility,  this  can  only  result 
if  an  officer  is  possessed  of  strong,  reliable  character. 

Even  an  excellent  staff  cannot  make  up  for  any  deficiency 
in  this  respect." 

The  intelligence  officer  who  interviewed  Adm  Patxig  interpreted  the 
last  paragraph  as  referring  especially  to  GrJtfms  Raider  and  Doenits,  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  take  the  lead  in  discouraging  Hitler  in 
his  war-making  policies  which  took  the  Havy  into  war  before  it  was  capable 
of  waging  it.  This  observation  is  included  only  as  a  matter  of  general  in¬ 
terest. 

VJdm  Machens  was  interrogated  about  the  system  of  assigning  officers 

on  a  personality  basis.  He  said* 

"We  knew  not  only  the  younger  supply  officers  but 
also  the  commandants  of  the  shore  stations  and  the 
captains  of  the  ships,  ill  details  were  made  in  Kar¬ 
Pers  on  this  basis.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  sepa¬ 
rate  personalities  which  would  clash.  If  a  captain 
was  very  strict,  a  perfectionist,  we  would  detail  & 
supply  officer  he  liked  to  his  ship." 
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fitness  reports  ware  prepared  for  junior  officers  biennially,  and  once 
every  year  for  officer#  of  the  rank  of  ICdr  and  above,  by  the  Officer  Per¬ 
sonnel  Section  of  the  group  command  to  which  they  were  attached.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  fitness  reports  were  required  to  be  prepared  each  tine  an  officer  van 
transferred.  These  reports  covered  details  on  performance  of  duty,  effi¬ 
ciency,  character,  aptitude,  qualifications  for  special  duties,  whether 
qualified  for  pronotion  and,  in  the  case  of  senior  staff  officers,  their 
coaqjeten ce  to  hold  coautad.  They  were  forwarded  to  KarFers  via  official 
channels,  ill  commands  through  which  the  reports  passed  were  required  to  take 
action  thereon  (concur,  disapprove,  etc.)  and,  where  appropriate,  add  addition¬ 
al  contents. 

after  the  fitness  reports  had  bean  acted  upon  by  the  chief  of  MaxPero 
they  were  transmitted  to  ClnC  Wavy,  who  in  turn  either  approved  the  reports 
or  entered  supplementary  renafks.  Officers  directly  responsible  to  GlnC 
(chiefs  of  bureaus  and  technical  divisions,  CinC  fleet,  group  coimander,  etc.) 
were  reported  upon  by  CinC  Wavy  himself. 

fitness  reports  were  prepared  in  triplicate.  One  copy  was  attached  to 
the  officer’s  jacket  which  accompanied  him  on  every  charge  of  station.  Sup¬ 
plementary  remark s  and  comments  therein  were  mode  by  the  command  to  which  he 
was  attached.  The  second  copy  was  retained  by  HarPers,  and  the  third  oopy 
was  kept  by  the  group  command  to  which  he  was  administratively  attached. 

Promotions  durirg  peacetime  usually  depended  on  diether  the  naval  budget 
permitted  them;  however,  the  following  shows  the  average  time  spent  in  ranks 


Midshipmen  years 

Ensign  to  lieutenant  ( jg)  3  ” 

lieutenant  (jg)  to  lieutenant  5*6  * 

lieutenant  to  lieutenant  Commander  5*6  " 

lieutenant  Comaander  to  Commander  5*6  ” 

Commander  to  Captain  2-3  ” 

Captain  to  Rear  Jdmiral  4-5  " 


Rear  Admiral  upwards;  Contingent  upon  needs  and  qualifications. 

Supply  officers,  with  the  sole  exception  of  EAdm  August  Hoening,  were 
not  promoted  above  the  rank  of  captain.  Promotions  were  based  on  the  run¬ 
ning  mate  system.  Commanders  and  above  were  selected.  If  an  officer  failed 
of  selection,  he  was  not  forced  into  retirement*  He  was  often  assigned  a 
running  mate  in  the  next  junior  naval  academy  class  and  retained,  although 
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he  had  failed  of  selection  two  or  three  times.  Ridm  Boening  explained  the 

method  employed,  when  he  said; 

"It  depended  on  why  the  man  vaa  not  promoted.  Per¬ 
haps  he  had  done  something  wrong.  Maybe  he  had  been 
drunk.  Then  he  had  to  wait  a  year  or  less.  If  he 
was  inefficient,  he  would  never  be  promoted,  During 
the  war  we  would  keep  then  on  duty,  but  in  peacetime 
we  usually  turned  them  out  of  the  service*  There 
was  no  system  to  it.  Sometimes  they  were  able  to 
perform  eervice  as  a  Lcdr,  but  were  not  suitable  for 
higher  rank*  In  such  cases  they  sight  stay  on  in  the 
lavy  for  several  years,  depending  on  how  long  they 
had  to  serve  to  be  eligible  for  a  pension,  lie  always 
considered  such  conditions*  In  most  cases,  we  weeded 
out  the  unfit  while  they  were  cadets  and  midshipmen. H 

No  professional  examinations  were  required  for  promotion}  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  an  officer  *s  superiors  were  the  basic  consideration.  Decision 
regarding  actual  promotion  rested  with  CinC  Navy.  His  action  was  based  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  K&rPers,  whose  recommendation  was  based 
on  all  available  reports  regarding  officer  concerned  and  his  own  personal 
knowledge  of  him. 

Promotions  out  of  the  ordinary  (spot  promotions)  were  not  normally  made. 

There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  this  policy  during  the  war.  Mm  P&tslgta 

point  of  view  on  this  subject  was  as  follows: 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  every  promotion  out  of  the 
ordinary,  or  the  reservation  of  a  promotion  for  a 
certain  officer,  is  false.  Through  such  a  policy, 
ambition  becomes  a  disease  aid  promotions  made  out 
of  the  ordinary  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  of¬ 
ficer’s  colleagues.  This  also  happens  when  for 
reasons  of  special  consideration  or  particular 
qualifications  an  officer  is  placed  in  an  assign¬ 
ment  which  Is  intended  for  higher  rank.  His 
„  qualifications  to  take  over  and  fill  a  higher  post 
are  therefore  not  dependent  on  his  rank  but  on  his 
personality. 

"The  manner  of  fulfillment  of  duties  in  any  assign¬ 
ment  is  not  due  to  the  rank  held  by  an  officer  but 
attributable  to  his  own  qualifications  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  A  military  rank  is  merely  the  means  of 
giving  expression  to  legal  functions  and  the  basis 
for  an  officer’s  personal  existence  (pay  and  al¬ 
lowances),  Should  an  assignment  be  one  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  higher  pay  and  allowances,  i.e»,  higher 
rank,  then  any  officer  assigned  to  such  a  position 
should  draw  the  corresponding  emoluments.  No  offi¬ 
cer  should  ever  be  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  simply 
to  enable  him  to  draw  more  pay,  otherwise  material¬ 
ism  would  triumph  at  the  expense  of  ideals," 
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The  results  of  this  policy  were  noted  in  many  instances  in  studying 
the  organization  of  the  Admiralty.  A  rear  admiral  would  be  assigned  as  the 
head  of  one  division.  The  head  of  another  would  be  a  commander.  Several 
admirals  and  officials  were  asked  why  all  divisions  or  sub-divisions,  as 
appropriate,  were  not  headed  by  officers  of  comparable  rank.  They  stated 
that  such  assignments  were  made  on  the  basis  of  ability.  One  instance  of 
such  an  assignment  in  the  Supply  Corps  is  that  of  Harineoberverftinspektor 
(official  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant)  zur  Muehlen  a«  the  supply  officer 
of  a  major  supply  center  in  Norway,  a  job  filled  in  Italy  and  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans  by  officials  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

M&smsk 

Retirement  of  officers  was  not  fixed  by  law.  It  was  not  an  officer *8 
privilege  to  remain  in  the  Navy,  barring  physical  disability  and  non-selec¬ 
tion,  until  he  reached  &  certain  age.  Generally,  &  line  officer  became  a 
rear  admiral  at  the  age  of  4&-5Q  years.  Two  or  three  years  after  donning 
his  stars,  he  would  be  told:  "We  have  no  further  use  for  you,"  and  he 
would  be  retired.  In  most  cases,  officers  were  retired  earlier.  When  Earl 
Ddenits  became  CinC  Navy,  all  officers  senior  to  him  were  forced  out  of  the 
service.  VAdm  Hachens  explained:  "No  one  could  be  senior  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Navy.* 

Retirement  pensions  depended  upon  assignments,  ranks  held,  and  length 
of  service.  All  wartime  and  foreign  service  counted  double  for  retirement 
purposes.  The  first  condition  was  that  an  officer  should  have  ten  years* 
comissioned  service.  That  gave  him  35  percent  of  his  pay  in  the  rank  in 
which  he  retired.  Every  year’s  service  after  that,  for  the  next  15  years, 
earned  him  a  credit  of  two  percent.  After  25  years,  he  earned  an  addi¬ 
tional  one  percent  for  each  year’s  service.  Ee  could  accumulate  75  per¬ 
cent  of  his  pay  as  a  pension,  but  he  had  to  serve  35  years  in  the  Navy  to 
get  it. 


The  Supply  Officer  Corps  was  small  before  Nbrld  War  II.  In  1930*  it 
consisted  of: 
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2  Comaandsrs 
22  lieutenant  Commanders 
48  lieutenants 
0  lieutenant  (jg) 

7  Ensign* 

In  1937,  the  corps  consisted  of 
cadets,  broken  down  as  follows: 

Rank 

2  Captains 
*8  Goiwanders 
37  lieutenant  Goosanders 
39  Senior  lieutenants 
17  Junior  lieutenants 
17  Knai 
43  Midshipmen 
37  Cadets 


1889-1890 

1892-1902 

1902-1917 

1923-1925 

120  officers  and  80  midshipmen,  and 


Appointed 

After  38-40  years  service 
After  35-37  years  service 
After  20-34  years  service 
After  9-19  years  service. 
After  5-6  yea^s  service 
After  4J-  years  training 
After  13  months  training 


In  1939,  the  officer  strength  of  the  Supply  Officer  Corps  was  275*  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  this  figure  increased  monthly.  In  April  1944,  the  corps  had 


approximately  1600  members* 


The  strength  of  the  corps  was  baaed  on  a  ratio  of  one  supply  to  about 
15-20  other  officers  in  the  Navy.  There  were  20,700  supply  department  male 
ratings  who  worked  directly  under  supply  officers  during  the  war*  Approxi¬ 
mately  26,000  marine  helferinnen  (women  naval  assistants)  also  came  under  the 
supervision  of  naval  supply  officers  and  supply  officials  ashore  during  this 
period*  The  Navy  had  no  auxiliary  corps  such  as  that  of  our  Naves.  These 
women  were  civil  employees. 

HlBtQXT 

The  Intendantur  Korps  was  founded  shortly  before  World  War  I,  in  an 
attempt  to  Infuse  new  blood  into  the  slow-moving,  regiJlation-observing,  hide¬ 
bound  old  Zahlmeiater  Korps*  Gridm  von  Tirpitx,  an  official  said,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  itc  organization  and  was  considered  the  "Grandfather  of  all 
Intendanturen. w  The  corps  h ad  proved  the  soundness  of  his  judgement  in  this 
respect  during  World  War  I  and,  when  the  naval  clauses  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  became  effective,  50  percent  of  the  supply  officials  allowed  for  the 
new  Navy  were  appointed  from  the  Intendantur  Corps, 
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Th m  organization  of  a  new  navy,  the  reduction  of  the  shore  estab¬ 

lishment  and  fleet  from  that  of  a  first-class  to  a  fourth-class  power,  af¬ 
forded  this  new  corps  an  opportunity  to  establish  an  entirely  now  system  of 
supply,  ill  the  faults  of  the  old  one  were  reviewed  and,  where  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  new  navy,  abolished.  New  qualifications  for  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Ihtendantur  Corps  were  also  formulated. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  reorganization  was  to  separate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  mocey,  food,  clothing  and  housekeeping  items  from  general  and 
technical  stores.  This  was  somewhat  in  keeping  with  a  system  employed 
ashore  in  the  British  Navy  during  World  War  II,  wherein  a  Victualling  Stores 
official  handled  all  matters  pertaining  to  food,  clothing,  bedding  and  house¬ 
hold  items  and  a  Naval  Stores  official  handled  all  general  and  technical 
stores.  This  division  of  responsibility  called  for  the  creation  of  two 
groups  within  the  same  corps,  namely: 

Intend  ant  ur  Group  Responsible  for  pay,  allowances,  disburse¬ 

ments,  financial  accounting,  and  the  pro¬ 
curement,  storage,  distribution  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  clothing,  provisions,  bedding 
and  cabin  gear,  table  linen,  mess  and  galley 
gear,  etc.  These  functions  came  under  the 
administrative  cognizance  of  KarWshr/C, 

Dockyard  Intendantur  Group  Responsible  for  the  procurement,  storage, 

distribution  of  and  accounting  for  all 
items  of  equipage  and  consumable  stores  not 
carried  in  the  supply  system  of  the  Ihten¬ 
dantur  group  or  those  of  the  Torpedo,  Ord¬ 
nance,  Ammunition,  Medical,  Communication 
or  Mining  and  Blocking  Inspectorates.  The 
Central  Procurement  and  Technical  Procure¬ 
ment  offices  and  their  supply  systems,  di¬ 
rectly  subordinated  to  KarRusst/E-4,  were 
administered  for  that  section  by  officials 
of  this  group. 

The  Paymaster,  later  to  become  known  as  the  Supply  Officer,  performed 
the  functions  of  the  Intendantur  Group  afloat.  In  Edition,  he  maintained 
ship  allotment  records,  stock  control  systems  and  performed  all  stores  ac¬ 
counting  afloat.  When  he  was  rotated  ashore,  he  was  integrated  into  the  In¬ 
tendantur  Group  (later  called  the  Special  Service  Supply  Officer  Corps),  not 
the  Dockyard  Intendantur  Group. 

Another  change  made  when  the  post-war  Ihtendantur  Xbrps  was  established 
was  to  divide  tha  Intendantur  Corps  into  three  levels,  vis: 
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ia)  The  Senior  Service,  resembling  tr.S.  Civil  Service  grades  14-15 

b)  The  Raised  Service,  reeemhling  grades  11-13 

c)  The  Kiddle  Service,  resembling  grades  9-10 

d)  The  lower  Service,  resembling  grades  1-8 

ill  levels,  except  the  lower  Service,  which  was  comprised  of  stockmen 
and  others  without  authority,  were  considered  officials. 

£2 &£J££AOQt 

A  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent  plus  two  years  higher  study  at 
a  technical  school,  was  a  prerequisite  for  candidates  for  positions  in  the 
Kiddle  Service  of  the  Intendantur  Corps*  Those  aspiring  for  positions  in  the 
Raised  Service  needed  a  lav  degree*  Persons  seeking  positions  in  the  senior 
level  had  to  have  had  postgraduate  study  in  law  and  to  have  passed  examina¬ 
tions  as  attorneys  or  assistant  judges*  Many  practicing  judges  were  attract¬ 
ed  to  this  new  career*  A  further  requirement  for  all  members  of  the  Kiddle, 
Raised  and  Senior  Services  of  the  Intendantur  Corps  was  that  they  should  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  proficiency  in  English  and  one  other  foreign  language.  Thus  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  entry  into  new  post-war  Intendantur  Corps  were 
established* 

There  is  another  side  to  this  stozy  of  the  development  of  the  Intendan¬ 
tur  Corps  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  said  that  this  was  the  real 
reason  for  the  original  establishment  of  three  levels  of  officialdom.  It 
is  a  reason  that  is  totally  alien  to  African  philosophy.  To  understand  it, 
it  is  necessazy  to  recognize  that  the  German  class  system,  unlike  that  of 
England  and  Prance,  was  not  based  on  birth  or  wealth  but  on  family  speciali¬ 
zation*  The  fortunes  of  Germany <s  Junkers  and  other  vealtby  groups  had  been 
•wallowed  up  by  the  countiy*a  defeat  -in  World  War  I  and  by  taxation*  Its 
aristocracy  was  almost  extinct*  "Service  to  the  Fatherland”  was  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  new  generation.  There  was  little  room  for  pleasure  or  display; 
nevertheless  a  class  system  survived.  In  it  the  son  of  a  distinguished  fam¬ 
ily  entered  the  military  or  diplomatic  corps.  That  was  where  he  belonged. 

His  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  had  always  been  a  general  or 
an  ambassador.  It  was  expected  that  he  too  would  be  one.  The  son  of  a  great 
landowner  usually  entered  the  Army  or  the  Havy*  When  he  had  completed  his 
service,  he  retired  to  his  estate.  Writers,  musicians,  artists  and  scien¬ 
tists  formed  a  closely  knit  group.  The  sons  of  bankers  and  industrialists 
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married  the  daughters  of  bankers  and  industrialists*  University  professors 
clung  together  in  the  so-called  university  aristocracy.  Teachers  and  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  grouped  themselves  together. 

It  was  inconceivable  that  the  son  of  a  storekeeper  would  leave  hie  fam¬ 
ily  and  throw  away  an  opportunity  of  inheriting  the  family* e  business*  In 
the  professions!  outsiders  had  little  chance  of  recognition*  Each  trade  was 
like  a  guild*  is  in  some  of  our  trade  unions,  the  younger  members  respected 
the  older  ones.  They  considered  them  as  master  craftsmen,  a  repository  of 
especially  communicated  trade  secrets  to  be  passed  on  only  to  worthy  appren¬ 
tices.  Villagers  did  not  welcome  strangers,  although  they  helped  one  another 
in  times  of  danger  and  misfortune.  It  was  a  severe,  narrow  systam  offering 
little  inducement  to  enter  a  new  field  of  endeavor,  but  one  which  left  little 
to  chance.  It  insured  a  permanent  livelihood  for  everyone  according  to  hie 
ability,  his  training  and  his  background  but  offered  nothing  whatsoever  to 
the  ambitious,  the  clever  or  the  schema*  Inevitably  it  developed  in  every 
group  certain  mental  characteristics,  habits,  qualities  and  faults,  and  the 
planners  of  the  Intend antur  Corps  fitted  them  into  the  proper  slots  of  their 
new  organisation* 

later,  when  Hitler  introduced  his  equalitarian  doctrine,  provisions  were 
made  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lover  and  middle  services  by  permitting  petty 
officers  of  the  Navy  to  prepare  for  such  positions  while  still  in  serfioe. 
Upon  discharge,  they  stood  examination  and  were  placed  on  an  eligibility  list 
for  appointment.  Needless  to  say,  storekeepers  and  other  supply  departmsnt 
ratirgs  were  attracted  to  this  career*  Some  of  them,  through  study  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  their  Jobs,  rose  over  the  heads  of  their  fellow  workers  and 
reached  Raised  Service  positions  during  World  War  II* 

Mary  Kiddle  Service  Officials  were  recruited  from  the  reserve  corps  of 
the  armed  forces*  These  men  were  promoted  quickly  because  of  their  aptitude 
in  general  military  subjects*  Middle  and  Raised  Service  personnel  had  to 
aarve  an  apprenticeship  of  about  three  years*  Training  was  conducted  at 
naval  dockyards  and  other  large  shore  establishments.  Senior  Service  per¬ 
sonnel  stepped  right  into  their  Jobs  and  were  commissioned  immediately. 
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Others  were  commissioned  upon  completion  of  indoctrination*  Training  vaa 
rigorous  and  thorough* 

SftlWjjg  Mfl-iUBKIBEM 

Salaries  of  officials  were  about  three-quarters  of  those  of  the  officers 
before  1944*  ifter  that  they  were  about  equal*  The  difference  ley  in  the 
retirement  plans  for  the  two  groups*  in  officer  usually  retired  about  15 
years  before  an  official*  Thus  the  official  was  assured  of  his  income  over 
a  greater  period*  Fay  consisted  of  basic  pay,  lodging  allowance  (when  free 

m 

barracks  accomodations  were  not  provided),  child  allowance  and  local  special 
allowances*  The  number  of  officials  and  officers  on  the  payrolls  of  tlie  Navy 
was  determined  by  the  budget  for  the  year*  Thus  in  lean  years,  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy  was  reduced  to  that  which  the  Reich  could  afford*  The  ratio 
between  officers  and  officials  throughout  the  Navy,  however,  remained  at  about 
two  officers  to  each  official. 

4  study  of  the  organisation  of  the  Navy  revealed  the  repetition  of  the 
words  "personal  affairs  of  officials"*  Each  bureau  had  a  section  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  the  officials  employed  by  it.  Mary  officers  and  offi¬ 
cials  were  quizzed  on  this  point.  To  offset  the  difference  between  salaries 
and  cost  of  living,  they  were  given  miscellaneous  supplementary  allowances* 
These  fell  into  the  category  "local  special  allowances"  referred  to  above* 

They  covered  such  contingencies  as  moving  from  one  post  to  another,  births 
of  children,  expenses  at  convalescent  homes  and  mineral  baths  and  other  un¬ 
usual  expenses* 

VJtirn  Stiegel  was  asked  if  he  considered  the  system  of  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  officials  with  allowances  for  personal  emergencies  to  be  good 
practice*  He  replied! 

"Ye s,  tinder  the  circumstances*  Their  salaries  were 
low,  200-300  marks  ($30- $120  before  tfcrld  War  II). 

We  would  give  them  100-150  ($4O-$60)  marks  if  their 
wives  had  babies*  Otherwise,  they  couldn’t  afford 
families.  They  had  to  make  application  for  these 
grants  after  they  had  actually  paid  their  bills 
and  to  submit  the  paid  bills  for  inspection*  Ve  al¬ 
ways  gave  them  less  than  what  it  cost  them  -  about 
75  percent*  There  was  always,  of  course,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  an  official  was  a  (Nazi)  Party  member 
at  the  same  time  he  was  on  the  Navy  payroll  and 
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drawing  a  salary  from  the  Party  aa  veil*  In  the 
latter  stages  of  the  war  we  shifted  to  the  Amerw 
lean  system  of  paying  an  official  enough  to  live 
on.  It  was  much  better,  After  their  salaries  were 
increased,  they  only  paid  for  medicine  and  band¬ 
ages,  not  for  doctors*  services,  in  the  hospitals." 

Strength  of  Official  Corps 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  strength  of  the  Intendantur  Corps  is  un¬ 
available,  However,  in  1930,  the  naval  budget  shoved  that  the  strength  of 

officials  in  the  Navy  had  attained  the  alarming  ratio  of  11*9  officials  for 
* 

every  100  officers  and  men  or  two  officials  for  every  officer  and  one  offi¬ 
cial,  for  every  eight  men.  There  was  also  one  clerk;  for  every  official* 

The  Navy  recognised  the  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  top-heavy  official¬ 
dom  and,  it  was  said,  consistently  tried  to  reduce  appointments  of  officials 
to  a  minimum.  Despite  these  efforts,  the  number  of  naval  officials  aa^loyad 
rose  from  2003  in  1933  to  77a  in  1939.  In  1939  alone,  requeata  for  tha 
appointment  of  2407  officials  were  received  by  the  Admiralty,  of  which  2248 
were  approved. 

During  the  period  1933-1939*  the  number  of  clerics  rose  from  2363  to 
20,066  and  laborers  from  8610  to  43,700. 
promotions 

Promotions  were  regular.  As  KLottenintendant  Vulff,  a  Senior  Service 
official  (later  a  Special  Service  Supply  Offioer),  put  it* 

■t 

"The  normal  procedure  was  for  a  man  to  enter  the 
Navy  after  he  had  finished  his  university  train¬ 
ing,  Much  depended  upon  his  age  at  the  time  he 
entered}  however,  tha  average  age  was  about  30 
years  during  tha  Isperial  Navy  days*  When  tha 
Hitler  Navy  was  built  up,  promotion#  were  excep¬ 
tionally  quick,  but  in  between  those  periods 
there  was  always  the  problem  of  currant  finances, 

Mich  depended  on  your  luck  when  you  entered  the 
Corps,  If  you  started  out  with  those  of  us  Who 
entered  whan  tha  augmentation  of  the  Navy  started, 
and  got  on  top  of  tha  lilt,  you  could  become  a 
captain,  ’but  if  you  entered  only  two  years  later 
you  had  to  wait  quit;  *  vhile,  lour  position  on 
the  lineal  list  meant  quite  a  lot," 

Karlnoberlnspektor  sur  Muehlen,  a  Middle  Servioe  official,  stated* 

"Although  I  became  'an  official  in  1936,  1  vma 
not  commissioned  until  1938,  That  was  In  March, 

Then  in  September  I  waa  promoted  to  junior  lieutenant. 
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About  the  beginning  of  1939,  X  was  again  prorated 
to  lieutenant*  In  April  1942  1  was  further  pro- 
noted  to  senior  lieutenant*  tip  promotions  stop¬ 
ped  there*  * 

Retirement 

Retirement  benefits  of  intendantur  officials  were  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  supply  officer*  The  pension  rate  was  35  percent  after  15  years 
yith  a  two  percent  increase  for  each  year  for  the  next  15  years*  Thus  an 
official  would  receive,  as  a  top  pension,  65  percent  of  his  pay  after  30 
years  service,  provided  he  was  65  years  old.  Retired  officials  were  also  given 
free  hospitalization*  This  was  not  extended  to  their  dependents,  however* 

3sas±sLMda 

The  official  controlled  all  shore  supply  activities.  Although  the 
supply  officer  vac  integrated  into  such  organizations  to  handle  clothing, 
food  and  disbursing  matters  when  rotated  ashore,  he  still  was  subordinated 
to  the  official*  Example:  The  supply  officer  of  the  operating  base  at 
Trondheim,  Norway  was  a  Dockyard  Intendantur  Official  with  the  rank  of  senior 
lieutenant.  The  supply  officer  of  Naval  Command,  Italy  was  an  Intendantur  offi¬ 
cial  with  the  rank  of  captain*  The  supply  officer  on  the  staff  of  CinC  Group 
South  was  an  Intendantur  official  with  the  rank  of  commander.  The  senior  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Navy  Budget  Office  (0D}/E)  in  the  Admiralty 
(a  line  captain),  was  a  member  of  the  Intendantur  group  with  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain.  The  second  assistant  was  an  official  with  the  rank  of  commander.  Thus 
control  of  supply  and  accounting  billets  throughout  the  entire  shore  estab¬ 
lishment  was  held  by  supply  officials. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  there  was  much  discontent  in  the  Verwal- 
tungs  Offlzier  Kbrps,  and  the  senior  lino  officers  recognized  it.  An  attempt 
to  integrate  the  supply  officials  and  supply  officers  into  a  unified  supply 
corps  was  made  In  1944*  It  was  a  failure,  according  to  RAdm  Schubert. 

SEBCIAL  SERV  ICE  SI3PPU  OFFICER  JflRPS 

This  corps  consisted  of  members  of  tho  Intindantur  Corps  formerly  charged 
with  duties  in  connection  with  pay  and  allowances,  accounting,  budgets,  food, 
clothing  and  barracks  arrangements. 
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On  May  1,  1944>  the  Special  Service  Supply  Officer  Coips  was  estab- 
lished  to  give  those  supply  officials  of  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
that  were  "servicing  troops"  parity  with  regularly  commissioned  supply  of¬ 
ficers.  Various  officials  of  the  Navy  stated  that  this  was  a  move  on  the 
part  of  Army  and  Air  Force  supply  officials  to  gain  recognition  for  serv¬ 
ices  rendered,  because  they  had  previously  b6tn  considered  "second  class" 
personnel  by  line  and  staff  officers  of  those  services  and,  since  they  were 
performing  duties  equally  important  to  those  performed  by  their  critics, 
they,  the  officials,  had  asked  for  regular  commissions.  The  corps  was  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  Hitlerian  Xqualitaxian  Program. 

Within  the  Navy,  the  group  of  the  Ihtendarrtur  Corps  handling  clothing, 
provisions,  pay,  allowances,  accounting  and  budgets,  claimed  that  they  were 
"servicing  troops"  regardless  of  where  they  were  stationed,  since  they  were 
responsible  for  the  items  that  contributed  most  to  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  the  troops*  They  were  commissioned.  The  Dockyard  Group  of  the  Intendan- 
tur  Corps,  i.e«,  those  who  handled  general  and  special  stores,  except  pro¬ 
visions  and  clothing,  were  unable  to  support  such  claims*  As  a  result,  they 
were  not  commissioned  in  the  new  corps  and  remained  officials. 

This  caused  great  dissension  between  the  Special  Service  Supply  Officer 
Corps  and  those  members  of  the  Intend antur  Corps  (predominantly  members  of 
the  Dockyard  Intondantur  Croup  of  the  Intendantur  Cospa)  who  were  not  com* 
missioned,  I£dr  H.  Suorow,  an  officer  of  the  Supply  Corps,  stated  that  the 
Special  Service  Supply  Officer  Corps  was  established  by  order  of  Hitler  and 
its  acceptance  forced  upon  the  Navy  against  its  wishes.  He  further  stated 
that  its  establishment  destroyed  the  Navy*e  plan  for  building  a  unified 
supply  corps. 

fore iriaga  -af-teato  rpyaif  infl  flvtT.iirifnurti 
3wflr.gif  tetri  laft  aotciil  StnAst  flaate  Qfftetrt 

Capt*  Wilhelm  Boettcher,  a  supply  officer  who  had  been  in  the  Navy  for 
35  years,  and  ELotteninterdant  Arend  Whiff,  a  member  of  the  Special  Service 
Supply  Officer  Corps  with  the  rank  of  captain,  formerly  m  supply  official  of 
the  Senior  Service,  with  11  years  service,  furnished  biographies  when  in- 
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terrogated.  Pertinent  information  has  been  extracted  from  these  biographies 
and  is  set  forth  below  for  comparative  purposes. 


Cola'll  Ssilffj  *>  O'Ha.i?1 


1891  Bom  at  Kiel 
1910  Graduated  from  high  school 
(19)  #  v 

1910  Entered  the  Navy  (19) 

1911  Cadet  aboard  cruiser  SOAPIER 
in  German  East  Africa  (20) 

1912  Entered  Naval  Acadeay  (21) 

1914  Midshipman  aboard  battleship 

BRANDENBURG  (23) 

1915- 16  Midahip&an  in  lightan-than- 

air  service  (25) 

1916  Commissioned  as  paymaater(25) 

1916- 18  Staff,  CinC,  Airships  (27) 
1918-19  Mine  sweeping  flotilla  pay¬ 
master  (29) 

1920  Naval  Brigade  Paymaster  (29) 
1921-23  Assistant  paymaster  on 

cruiser  BRAUNSCHWEIG  (32) 
1924-28  Paymaster  of  a  shore  de¬ 
fense  artillery  division  (36) 
1928-33  Assistant  paymaster  on  cruisers 
EHDEH  and  KARLSRUHE  (42) 

1933-35  Paymaster,  Naval  Air  Station, 
Waraemuende  (44) 

1936- 37  Paymaster  on  a  cruiser  and 

old  battleship  {46) 

1937- 36  Regimental  paymaster.  Receiv¬ 

ing  Station,  Stralsund  (47) 

1938  Promoted  to  comaander  (47) 

1938- 41  Supply  Space  design  section, 

MarRuest/K-4  (50) 

1941- 42  Staff,  Admiral  Commanding 

Polar  Coast  as  Fleet  Pay¬ 
master  (51) 

1942  Promoted  to  Captain  (51) 

1942- 45  Staff,  CinC  Group  North/Fleet 

on  Senior  Jdainistrativa 
Staff  In  charge  of  salaries, 
food,  and  clothing  (54) 

Present  Occupation; 

Insurance  Broker 


1905  Born  at  Hamburg 

1923  Graduated  from  high  school 

(18) 

1924  Apprentice  in  an  import  fins 

(19)  ,  % 

1925  Entered  law  school  (20) 

1928  Graduated  law  school  (23) 

1932  Graduated  post  graduate  law 

school  (27) 

1932-34  Attorney  and  assistant  judge 
(29) 

1934  Entered  the  Navy  with  rank 
of  Lieutenant  (29) 

1934- 35  Dockyard,  Hilhelmahaven,  han¬ 

dling  fuel  matters  in' the  Sup¬ 
ply  Department  (30) 

1935- 36  Naval  Station,  Hamburg  (31) 

1936  Promoted  to  Lcdr  (31) 

1936- 38  Naval  Station,  Hamburg  (33) 
1938-42  OKH/Rue  Mi,  handling  fuel  and 

transportation  allocation  mat¬ 
ters.  Liaison  duty  with  Abo- 
ax  hi  (36) 

1941  Prorated  to  commander  (36) 

1942- 43  Senior  Administrative  Staff, 

Naval  Group  Baltic  (38) 

1943  Promoted  to  Captain  (38) 

1943- 44  Deputy  Chief,  Senior  Administra¬ 

tive  staff.  Naval  Group  North/ 
Fleet  (39) 

1944  Staff,  CinC  Group  South  in 
charge  senior  administrative 
staff,  handling  clothing,  food, 
housing  and  payrolls  (39; 

1944- 45  Senior  Supply  Officer,  Naval 

Comnand,  Italy  (40) 

1945  Senior  Supply  Officer,  Tech¬ 
nical  £Xipply  Group,  Hamburg  (40) 


Present  Occupations 

Maritime  lawyer 


The  Verwaltungs  Officer  Corps,  the  Intendantur  Corps  and  the  Special 
Service  Supply  Officer  Corps  were,  according  to  German  law,  a  part  of  the 
Reichaverwaltung  (Supply/administrative  personnel  of  the  various  government 
agencies  and  armed  forces  of  the  German  Reich).  As  a  result,  they  were  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Reich.  However,  after  Hitler  assumed  the 
post  of  Chancellor,  this  subordination  meant  very  little.  It  has  been  re- 
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ported,  Hitler  delegated  to  CinC  Navy  wide  authority  over  all  affair*,  in¬ 
cluding  control  over  all  finances,  accounting,  procurement,  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  equipment  and  consumables  in  the  Navy.  One*  thie  va*  done.  Hitler 
normally  did  not  interfere  in  naval  supply  or  accounting  natters. 

Supply  officers,  Special  Service  Supply  officers  and  Intendantur  offi¬ 
cials  were  subordinated  to  the  Supply/Adainistration  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  General  Affairs  (MaiYehr/G).  The  chief  of  that  division,  Adairalobar- 
atabsintendant  Benda,  (a  Special  Service  Supply  Officer  with  the  rack  of  Adairal) 

m 

was  considered  the  chief  of  all  three  corps,  even  though  as  regiment  of  the 
supply  system  run  by  Intendantur  officials  of  the  Dockyard  Group  reeted  with 
a  section  of  another  bureau,  MarRuest/K-4#  In  which  an  Intendantur  official 
with  the  rank  of  Vice  Adairal,  a  Ik.  Sokhardt,  administered  the  affair*  of 

t  • 

the  Dockyard  Intendantur  group,  as  a  deputy  for  Admiraloberstabiintendant 
Benda.  Supply  officials  assigned  to  )fcrBuest/&»4>  tor  duly  with  the  Dock¬ 
yard  Intendantur  Group,  fell  into  the  same  classification  as  Special  Service 
Supply  Officers  assigned  to  accounting  duty  with  the  Mining,  the  Torpedo  or 
the  Ordnance  Inspectorates,  etc.,  or  the  field  activities  of  those  inspec¬ 
torates.  Assignments  of  Special  Service  Supply  officer*  end  Intendantur  of¬ 
ficials  were  made  by  HarWshr/0.  Assignments  of  Supply  officers  were  made  by 
a  senior  supply  officer  in  KatrPera,  who,  where  higher  decision  was  required, 
apparently  referred  questions  to  Adadri&obex^Ubalntefidant  Banda. 

Under  these  top  posts,  Mutfehr/G  and  Mft?feeat/fc4»  ware,  before  the 
war,  the  Intendantur en  at  Kiel  and  Vllhelashavsa.  Their  heads  were  Intendan¬ 
tur  officials  with  the  rank  of  rear  atkiral.  These  officials  implemented 
the  fiscal  and  supply  polioies  of  the  Adairalty.  Their  offices  were  Inde¬ 
pendent  agencies.  The  Intendantur,  Kiel  was  responsible  for  all  aupply, 
disbursing,  general  mess  and  accounting  matters  arising  aboard  vessels  and 
at  naval  stations  in  the  Baltic  area.  The  Intendantur  at  Yilhdashaven  had 
tho  cams  responsibilities  for  naval  units  and  activities  in  the  North  8(i 
area.  As  has  been  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Organisation  of  the  Navy,  both 
these  two  top  field  posts  were  absorbed  into  Group  North  and  Group  Baltic, 
later  into  Group  Korth/KLeet,  and  became  senior  adalnistratlve  staffs.  They 
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continued  to  manage  the  supply  tad  fiscal  affairs  of  the  areas  for  which 
they  were  formerly  responsible,  but  lost  their  freedom  of  action  and  deci¬ 
sion  and  were  subordinated  to  CinC  Group  North/fleat,  When  the  commands 
Group  West  and  Group  South  ware  formed,  similar  senior  administrative  staffs 
were  organised  within  those  oomaanda.  The  independent  U-boat  and  the 
Battle  Unite  Comaands,  likewise  had  their  own  senior  administrative  staffs. 
Banal  Co— ad,  Italy  did  not  have  one,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  account¬ 
ing  and  other  supply  work  in  Italy  was  oonnected  with  the  mutual  assistance 
agreement  between  Germany  and  Italy. 

Theee  senior  edalnietrative  staffs  were  charged  with  the  tasks  of  pre¬ 
liminary  inspection  sad  checking  of  the  accounts  of  the  various  supply  of¬ 
ficials  and  officers  at  the  supply  centers,  simply  depots,  dockyards,  arsen¬ 
als,  ordnancs,  mins  and  ammunition  depots,  construction  battalion  projects, 
clothing,  food,  ard  disbursing  offices  and  all  other  supply,  fiscal  or  ac¬ 
counting  facilities  ashore  or  afloat  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  command 
to  which  they  ware  attached.  They  were  also  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  the  budget  for  such  activities,  the  allocation  of  funds,  and  the  general 
administration  of  all  supply  matters.  On  these  staffs,  a  senior  supply 
(Teiveltumga)  officer,  usually  a  captain,  handled  matters  pertaining  to  sal¬ 
aries,  food,  and  clothing.  A  senior  Special  Service  Supply  officer  or  In- 
teadaatur  official,  usually  also  one  with  a  rank  corresponding  to  a  captain, 
was  in  charge  of  other  supply  matters.  All  three  were  subordinated  to  a 
Special  Service  Supply  officer  of  Ihtendantur  official  on  the  staff,  usually 
one  with  the  rank  of  a  rear  admiral.  It  was  said  that  the  chief  of  one  of 
the  senior  administrative  staff  had  the  rank  of  vice  admiral. 

Seagoing  units  based  ashore,  such  as  the  U-boat  idsdnistrative  Command, 
and  all  large  vessels  had  their  own  supply  organisations  headed  ty  a  supply 
(Yemaltungs)  officer.  Destroyers,  submarines,  minesweepers,  etc.,  were 
organised  into  flotillas.  Bach  flotilla  had  its  own  supply  officer. 

field  agencies  of  the  Inspectorates,  e.g«,  torpedo  testing  stations,  am¬ 
munition,  ordnance  and  mine  depots,  oo— ml  cation  equipment  supply  depots, 
spare  parts  distribution  centers,  etc.,  had  their  own  specialist  officers  or 
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officials  in  charge  of  actual  storage  and  distribution.  However,  an  officsr 
of  tbs  Supply  Officers  Corps  or  Special  Service  Supply  Officers  Corps  was  in 
charge  of  pennants  of  laborers  and  other  non- service  oonneeted  personnel  and 
performed  such  accounting  uuk  as  was  required.  These  supply  and  special 
service  supply  officers  anc/or  officials  were  subordinated  to  the  co  amending 
officer  of  the  unit,  the  co— undent  of  the  base,  or  the  oo— indent  of  the 
district,  as  appropriate.  The  channel  or  authority,  correspondence,  reports 
and  returns,  ate.,  ran  through  the  supply  officer.  Special  Service  Supply  Of¬ 
ficer  or  official  on  the  various  staffs  fro*  the  lowest  to  the  highest  level, 
in  officer  of  the  Supply  Officers  Corps  on  a  staff  was  assisted  by  other  sup¬ 
ply  officers  in  matters  pertaining  to  food,  clothing  and  disbursing  matters 
-  not  by  officials  or  Special  Service  Officers,  even  though  his  immediate 
superior  was  an  Inteadantur  official  or  Special  Service  Supply  Offioer. 

Hospitals  were  similarly  organised.  The  flow  of  disbursing  authority  was 
from  the  supply  officer  through  the  medical  officer,  to  a  supply  officer  on  the 
senior  administrative  staff,  to  the  senior  Inteadantur  official  or  %teolml 
Service  Supply  Offioer  on  such  staff,  to  tbs  appropriate  Special  Aipply  Offi¬ 
cer  cr  Inteadantur  official  In  MsxMUu/G. 

This  control  of  supply  sol  fiscal  functions  by  officials  sad  Special ' 
Service  Supply  Officers  rather  than  regular  supply  officers  irked  supply 
officers  considerably,  it  was  said,  and  caused  a  great  oleavage  between,  sad 
friction  within,  the  Yervaltucg  Officer  Corps,  ibe  Speoiel  Service  Supply 
Officer  Corps  and  the  mtendastur  Corps.  Such  a  situation  is  understandable. 
However,  Supply  officers.  Special  Service  Supply  officers,  Inteadantur  offi¬ 
cials  and  others,  were  interrogated  on  this  subject  to  determine  what  they 
themselves  thought  of  the  situation  that  had  been  created,  what  they  believed 
the  solution  to  the  probl—  to  be  and,  If  the  Qeraea  levy  was  reestablished, 
what  they  would  do  to  alleviate  it. 
ida  Iberate  Saldt 

•People  who  have  studied  occupy  a  dominating  position 
in  public  life  in  Osraasy.  This  domination  waa  trans¬ 
ferred  to  tbs  service,  is  s  result,  it  took  considerable 
time  to  find  the  middle  of  the  roed  between  those  of  tbs 
Yerwaltunge  asd  Inteadantur  Corps  (includes  %*eial  S»rv- 
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ioe  Supply  Officer  Corps)  11  a  whole,  i.e.,  the  supply 
officer  or  official  who  Bad  groat  experience  in  ship¬ 
board  dutiee  or  on  foreign  stations  and  thosa  vho  work- 
ad  il a  senior  administrative  staffs  and  in  the  Admiralty. 
The  final  aim  was  to  diaoover  the  right  proportion  be- 
twaaa  thoaa  with  and  without  university  training# 
throughout  tha  whole  supply/slministrettYe  sphere,  from 
the  highest  Tutamdastnr  official  in  tha  admiralty  to 
tbs  lowsst  supply  offiear  on  board  ship.  In  this  way 
wt  triad  to  orsnts  a  uniform  s*$ply  oorpa  bassd  on  par- 
aonaX  cipalxllittes  and  not  discriminated  by  educational 
background'  or  the  oorpa  in  which  a  man  was  serving. 

"although  tha  development  of  events  did  not  allow  ua  to 
start  this  experiment  from  tha  very  lovast  level,  that 
ia  with  oadsrts  at  tha  naval  aoida iqr,  va  triad  to  acoom- 
pllah  it  by  intarohanging  appointaants  ao  that  a  supply 
offioar  was  givut  an  appointmant  fozmarly  bald  by  a 
supply  official.  It  was  also  intended  to  maka  Iaten- 
damtwr  offloiala  Supply  offioar*.* 

TJdm  Stiagals 

"The  officials  had  groat  povar  bacausa  thay  wars  ra- 
sponaibla  for  tha  administration  of  funds.  You*  had*  to 
taka  this  into  consideration  wban  dealing  with  them* 
Tbsy  radnoad  oosta  to  a  reasonable  plana.  There  ia  a 
tendency  of  manki  nd  to  enlarge  hia  own  might  and  it 
played  a  role  in  this.  If  thay  had  limited  their  action 
to  their  reeponalMlitlea,  instead  of  enlarglhg  their 
power |it  would  have  bean  all  right,  but  this  is  a 
universal  tendency  and  thay  followed  it. 

•Thay  wars  tha  brake  on  financial  expenditures.  A  lot 
of  our  officers  underestimated  their  litles  and 
ooseidered  them  unimportant.  Thay  reacted  against  this 
attitude.  Tha  officials  ware  essential  and  had  to  fol<* 

.  low  definite  rules  and  regulations,  lit  could  not  do 
without  than.  Tha  fundamental  principles  of  any  ad¬ 
ministrative  system  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  personal 
wishes  of  officers  at  any  moment  thay  may  desire  action. 
Thera  la  a  oertain  arrogance  in  officers  one  cannot 
stand.  Therefore  thara  was  resentment  end  friction. 

Hit  tried  to  balance  and  overcome  it.  lit  made  good  pro- 
*  greae.* 

ll*i  SoMberti 

•Officials  of  tha  lower  and  medium  ranks  originated 
mostly  from  petty  officers  who  had  been  discharged 
after  their  enlistments  had  expired  and  vho,  while 
serving  had  undergone  preparatory  training  as  future 
officials  at  naval  specialists  schools.  During  tha 
war  this  v&s  no  longer  possible.  The  higher  Intto- 
darntwr  officials  were  people  vho  had  studied  at  a 
university  as  administrative  lawyers.  After  they 
had  passed  state- approved  examinations!  they  entered 
ths  Ihteadamtur  Corps.  They  ware  employed  in  the 
Admiralty  and  at  other  large  shore  establishments, 
wmere  their  legal  knowledge  In  matters  of  aim, ini, o> 
tratlon  was  indispensable.  Sometimes  they  were  also 
employed  in  top-level  financing  of  lavy-sponsored 
industries. 
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"The  Intondwatur  officials  of  the  lover  and  medium 
ranks,  like  those  of  the  senior  and  raised  service,  vere 
not  eBpioyed  on  hoard  ship.  Neither  in  the  staffs  nor 
anywhere  else  afloat  did  officials  replace  supply  of¬ 
ficers.  They  worked  side  hy  side,  however,  in  etfpljy 
administrative  work,  the  supply  officers  chiefly  aboard 
ship,  the  Intendantur  officials  (part  of  whoa  later  be¬ 
came  Special  Service  Supply  officers)  ashore.  In  the 
last  stages  of  the  war,  Intendantur  officials  were  * 
partly  provided  as  officers  of  the  "Truppsaaonderdienst" 

(special  service  officers  not  incorporated  into  the 
officers  corps).  They  had  no  military  authority.  I 
consider  the  whole  measure  a  failure." 

Rear  Jtiniral  Boeningt 

"I  think  xy  ambition  was  that  all  the  positions  of 
the  Intendantur  official  should  be  occupied  ty  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Simply  Officer  Corps.  In  the  Iqginser 
Corps,  those  adapted  for  higher  ranks  studied  at  the 
universities.  It  v&a  gjr  opinion  that,  if  the  supply 
officer  should  take  over  all  these  position#,  he 
should  study  lav.  But  it  was  not  neoeaaary  that  ha 
study  all  phases  of  lav.  Criminal  law  was  unnecessary* 

"Naturally  there  was  opposition  between  the  supply 
officer  and  the  official  because  the  Uotendantur  of¬ 
ficial  said,  •Only  fully  studied  lawyers  can  do*  this.* 

I  believed  that  the  officers  should  be  given  m re 
responsibility.  These  vere  special  points  of  ooa- 
sideratlon  in  our  Navy.  They  would  not  matter  in 
the  United  States,  ill  officials  ip  Germany  think 
that  high  positions  should  be  occupied  by  lawyers. 

The  Intendantur  officials  aaid,  *If  you  have  con¬ 
ferences  with  all  these  people  and  are  not  a  fully 
experienced  lawyer,  you  will  not  be  on  an  equal  level.) 

I  said,  *That*s  nonsense}  It  depends  on  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  man  and  who  is  banking  him.*" 

ill  three  groups,  i.e.,  the  Supply  Officers  Corps,  the  facial  tarr¬ 
ies  Officers  Corps  and  the  Ihtendantur  Corps,  raoognised  tbs  meed  tor  a 
unified  supply  corps.  Tha  main  stumbling  block  in  its  development  seams  to 
have  bean  tha  decision  aa  to  which  group  should  control  it. 

Whan  ELottanintendant  Whiff  was  asked  what  type  of  a  supply  corps  he  - 

would  develop  vere  he  unhampered  in  his  efforts,  he  stated! 

"The  Intendantur  Corps  was  ooaprised  of  1 awyers, 
while  in  aost  cases  the  old  WOmalster  (VerTfaltumga 
Offisier  Korpa)  cams  from  tha  ranks  and,  since  the 
expansion  of  tha  Navy,  the  naval  academy.  This  gave 
the  new  Supply  Officer  Corps  a  bstter  basis  for  re¬ 
cruiting  personnel  and  they  obtained  more  qualified 
personnel*  Before  the  corps  oould  be  merged,  new 
standards  of  basic  training  would  have  to  be  estab¬ 
lished*  This  in  turn  involves  forming  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  corps  j  perhaps  a  more  flexible  one,  maybe  not. 

But  you  ean*t  rely  on  a  men  **  limited  background  to 
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aak a  the  decision*  you  have  to  make  today.  You  have 
to  get  so  such  out  of  so  little  materiel.  This  re* 
quires  a  knowledge  of  msay  things. 

*Tbe  Inteodantur  Cozps  in  the  Havy  worked  well)  there¬ 
fore,  I  don't  think  we  oould  make  a  change  rapidly.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  should  say  the  members  of  a  oozps 
that  lacked  basic  legal  training  oould  not  interpret 
many  of  the  dsmaairls  of  business  end  industry.  It 
might  be  wail  that  officers  of  the  Supply  Officer  Corps 
should  serve  for  a  limited  time  in  the  Intendantur 
.Corpe  and,  vice  versa,  the  Intendantur  Cozps  in  the 
Supply  Officer  Corps. 

"If  I  were  unhampered  in  ay  efforts,  X  would  drew  up 
the  whole  schema  on  a  comsrcial  basis  with  fever  per¬ 
sonnel,  not  so  msny  officials  but  more  employees,  so 
that  1  oould  make  changes  if  a  nan  proved  inefficient. 

I  would  create  over-all  depots  and  have  a  small  but 
very  carefully  educated  staff  of  supply  officers,  a  new 
oozps,  who  deal  not  only  with  food  or  clothing  but  also 
take  care  of  spare  parts,  ate.,  without  beirg  expert  in 
high-pressure  borrowing.  They  would  have  to  know 
enough  to  be  able  to  run  a  depot  in  which  you  could 
find  everything  and  which  you  oould  transplant  to 
anothar  base,  if  necassazy. 

"I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  organise  a  supply  corps 
and  to  train  its  people  to  handle  all  the  kinds  of 
supplies  which  I  would  normally  want.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  courts,  our  difficulty  was,  at  laaat  during 
wartime,  that  you  couldn't  train  experts  for  all 
the sa  area a.  If  you  wantad  an  expert  in  clothing, 
then  you  would  not  want  an  expert  in  food.  Therefore 
you  need  one  large  department  in  which  all  those  ex¬ 
perts  can  work. 11 

Captain  Boettcher: 

•During  the  time  of  the  imperial  Havy,  supply  officers 
were  only  officials.  They  entered  the  so-called  Zahl- 
maiater  Corps.  The  highest  rank  attainable  in  this 
cozps  was  equal  to  that  of  a  lieutenant  commander  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  going  higher.  The  retire¬ 
ment  age  was  65  years.  Although  moat  of  the  officials 
entered  and  stayed  with  the  Havy,  some  left  after  serv¬ 
ing  about  &  years  and  tried  to  get  along  on  their 
pension,  which  was  a  good  one. 

•The  fact  that  one  could  never  reach  a  higher  rank  than 
lieutenant  Commander  and  be  only  an  official  gave  little 
incentive  for  a  young  man  to  stay  in  the  service  until 
he  was  65  with  no  chance  for  further  promotion.  There¬ 
fore  a  new  way  had  to  be  found,  finally,  in  1935  the 
new  Vervaltunga  Offisier  Corps  was  established.  This 
development,  in  a  few  instances,  permitted  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  one  exception  to  that  of  a 
rear  admiral.  Young  and  efficient  men  were  attracted 
to  the  new  corps.  They  were  given  the  same  basic  train¬ 
ing  as  other  naval  officers# 

•However,  the  ultimate  goal  in  building  a  complete  sup¬ 
ply  corps  was  to  carry  out  a  fusion  of  the  Intendantur 
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Corps  and  that  of  t**e  Ripply  Officer  Corps,  It  wee 
intended  that  a  part  cf  this  combined  service  branch 
would  study*  at  a  mlveraity  and  thus  be  able  to  fill 
positions  in  the  senior  adninl  »t retire  staffs  and  in 
the  Admiralty,  I  personally  believe  that  this  would  have 
been  a  solution  to  our  problem  and  that  after  sons  years 
of  experience  we  would  have  been  able  to  develop  a  good 
supply  corps." 

Minlaterialrat  Dr,  Sfegerti 

"The  official  was  an  official  for  life.  An  officer 
v&s  only  an  officer  as  loig  as  ha  oould  do  his  duty* 

Mess  he  was  ill,  the  service  of  an  official  con¬ 
tinued  until  he  was  65  years  old.  Candidates  for  the 
Supply  Officer  Corps,  like  all  other  candidates,  had 
to  graduate  from  high  school  but  not  from  a  university. 
With  officials  there  was  a  difference  between  'the 
lover  and  higher  grades.  The  latter  group  had  to  have 
a  university  degree  and  in  the  Inteodantur  a  full 
course  in  lav.  An  official  of  the  Inteodantur  Corps 
first  had  to  spend  three  of  four  years  at  a  univer¬ 
sity  and  then  take  a  second  examination,  a  main  lav 
examination.  Then  he  could  enter  the  levy  at  the  age 
of  about  26  or  28  years, 

"We  also  had  lower  officials  such  as  the  Inspectors, 
Oberinspektoren,  Amtaanner.  Those  men  had  only  to 
graduate  from  high  school  like  the  candidates  for  the 
Supply  Officer*  Corps,  Despite  this,  the  officers  re¬ 
ceived  more  salary  than  officials  of  tbs  higher  grades. 
That  is  why  the  supply  officers  triad  not  only  to  prove 
that  they  could  do  as  much  as  the  lover  officials  but 
also  as  much  as  the  higher  officials,  Thera  was  always 
a  big  fight  between  the  two  corps.  The  supply  officer 
performed  duties  of  a  supply  officer  afloat.  Ashore 
ht  only  billeted  the  troops,  and  took  care  of  their 
pay,  food  and  clothing,  because  the  officials  control¬ 
led  the  whole  supply  organisation.  That  is  w toy  vs  thought 
our  men  were  better  even  though  the  supply  officers 
were  promoted  to  high  positions  as  captains  and  ad¬ 
mirals*  They  h ad  u  good  reputation  with  the  officers  at 
the  front,  but  they  built  a  seoond  grade  office,* 


As  shown  by  the  above  statements,  representatives  cf  all  three  corps 
were  interviewed,  ntarly  Rida  Boenlng  of  the  Supply  Officers  Corps, 
Flottenlntendant  tfelff  of  the  Special  Service  Supply  Officer  Oorpe  and 
Kinlsterlalrat  Dr,  Eggert  of  the  Intendantur  Corps,  as  were  three  admirals 
of  the  line,  Ada  Foerste,  VJdm  Sfciegel  and  MU*  Schubert,  Ieoh  one  of 
these  men  felt  the  need  of  a  unified  supply  corps  in  the  German  Savy, 
Foerste  recognised  the  necessity  for  higher  education  in  a  officer, 

Stisgel  saw  the  necessity  for  a  tight  oontnol  on  the  Navy  puree  strings. 
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Soaring  wanted  his  corps  to  absorb  ths  other*.  Xggsrt  fslt  that  the 
Supply  Officer  Corps  vs*  a  lucky  group  of  poorly  educated  officers  vho 
played  a  bluffing  gene  in  supply  work* .  Wolff  was  realistic  but  dubious 
about  the  Supply  Officer  Corps  ability  ever  to  attain  the  qualities  he 
considered  so  essential  in  a  modern-day  supply  officer* 

from  the  answers  given  to  questions  propounded  to  officers  and  of¬ 
ficials  with  regard  to  a  future  German  Naval  Supply  Corps  and  other  source 
material  studied,  it  is  believed  that,  should  the  Western  Powers  become 
interested  in  a  reorganised  German  Navy,  the  standard  for  entrance  require¬ 
ments  to  the  supply  corps  should  be  such  that  all  these  criticisms  could 
be  overcome. 

The  Germans  place  great  ssphasl  a  on  university  education*  If  a  uni¬ 
fied  Supply  Corps  is  to  be  developed  in  the  German  Navy  in  the  future, 
a  ooapxomise  could  be  reached  whereby  officers  of  the  supply  corps  would 
be  required  to  graduate  from  college  providing  a  liberal  arts/ semi-legal 
education  before  being  indoctrinated  at  the  naval  academy* 
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The  Logistic  System 

The  logistic  system  of  the  German  Navy  was  divided  into  tour 
sections: 

(a)  Requirements  planning 

(b)  Pro  our  ament  and  logistic  support 

(c)  Storage  and  distribution  of  supplies 

(d)  Transportation 

It  has  bean  explained,  under  the  organisation  of  the  Admiral  Qoarteiw 
master  Division,  that  Ada  Qu  performed  the  logistic  planning  for  the  Navy 
and  matched  material  requirements  with  the  operational  plans  of  the  Naval 
War  Staff  (SKL). 

Responsibility  for  planning  the  material  and  personnel  requirements 
for  operations  was  distributed  among  the  various  sections  of  Adm  Qu  as 
follows; 


Section  I 

Technical  and  other  material 
needs  for  the  whole  Navy,  except 

the  coastal  defense  system. 

Section  II 

Personnel 

Section  III 

JUel  and  transportation 

Section  IV 

Coastal  defense  system 

Section  V 

Training  in  all  its  phases 

Seotion  VI 

Sea  transportation 

Responsibility  for  oonsoriptlon,  training,  production  or  proourmunt, 
storage  and  distribution  of  all  personnel,  aoxugr,  ships,  equipment, 
material  and  supplies  required  in  the  various  supply  systems  was  vested 
in  the  Bureau  of  Warship  Construction  and  Armament,  the  Bureau  of  General 
Affairs  and  tha  JUel  and  Transportation  Section  of  the  Admiral  Quarter- 
master  Division  (Adm  Qu  III),  A  group  of  naval  inspectorates.  Intended 
turen  offices,  logistic  support  departments  of  main  naval  bases,  a  Central 
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Procurement  Office  and  &  Technical  Procurement  Office,  as  field  activities 
of  MarRueat,  MazVebr  and  Ada  Qu  III,  established  the  material,  plant  pro* 
duotion  capacity  and  lead  time  requirements  for  them  and,  when  the  finished 
items  were  received;  stored  and  distributed  them.  (See  ohapter  on  Procure¬ 
ment,  storage  and  Distribution  of  Supply  for  methods  employed, ) 

Specifically,  the  following  groups  had  cognisance  over  personnel,  * 


money,  ships,  equipment,  material  and  supplies  and  their  distribution* 


I£» 

Personnel 

Admiralty 
bureau  or  division 
id*  Qu  n  and  V 

MaxVahr/m 

MarPera 

Field  Activity 

Second  Admirals  of 

Group  Commands, 

Education  and  Training 
Inspectorate. 

Money 

OI90B 

Intendanturen  offices  and 
senior  administrative 

staffs. 

Construction, 
repair  and  over¬ 
haul  of  ships 

MarRuaat/K 

Naval  dockyards  and  pri¬ 
vate  shipyards. 

Naval  Warship  Acceptance 
Inspectorate. 

inanition 

MarRuest/iUa 

Naval  Ammunition  Inspec¬ 
torate* 

Ordnance  equip¬ 
ment 

MarRueat/AMa 

Naval  Ordnance  Inspectorate. 

Torpedoes 

MarRu«at/Wa 

Naval  Torpedo  Inspectorate. 

Mines,  minesweap-  MarRuest/SWa 
ing  material,  booms, 
nets,  eto. 

Naval  Mining  Inspectorate. 

Engines,  auxiliary  MarBueat/K  (l/ll  and  IV) 

machinery  and  spars 

parts 

Naval  Engineering  inspector¬ 
ate.  Technical  Procurement 
Office. 

Communication 

equipment 

KarRueat/NWa 

Naval  Conmunj  cation  Inspec¬ 
torate 

Medical  equipment  and 
supplies  MaxWehr/G 

Naval  Medical  Inspectorate 

Coastal  defense 
construction 
equipment  and 
supplies 

Aon  Qu  IV 

KarRueat/HWa 

Construction  Battalion 
Staffs. 

Food,  clothing 

MaxWehr/C 

Naval  Intendanturen  Offices, 

and  equipment 
for  barracks, 
food  stores, 
clothing  stores 
and  pay  and  ac¬ 
counting  offices 
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General  equipment,  MarRuest/K-4  Central  Procurement  Office 

material  and  supplies 
not  listed  above 

Kiel,  lubricating  AdaQu  III  logistic  support  depert- 

oil,  distilled  water,  meats  of  main  naval  bases 

boiler  feed  water,  air,  *. 

rail  and  inland  water¬ 
way  transportation. 

Scheduling,  despatch 
and  rendezvous  of  naval 
logistic  support  ves¬ 
sels. 

Sea  transportation  AdmQu  VI  Sea  Transport  Offices 

in  merchant  vessel 

Several  changes  in  the  organisation  controlling  the  distribution  of 
supplies  were  required  during  the  war.  They  have  been  deecribed  in  the 
chapter  on  Procurement,  Storage  and  Distribution  of  Supply. 

Before  control  of  stock  in  the  various  supply  systems  was  lost  and 
later  when  control  was  regained,  the  Admiralty,  it  was  said,  was  informed 
daily  on  the  level  of  stocks  in  the  various  supply  systems  end  in  the 
supply  pipelines.  Examples  The  logistics  support  departments  of  the 
mein  naval  bases  and  the  logistics  support  unit  at  St.  Kasaire  reported 
the  level  of  stocks  in  fuel  depots,  amounts  received,  the  estimated  with¬ 
drawals  for  the  following  24  hours  and  deficiencies  at  bases  within  thfir 
sectors  to  AdaQu  III.  The  navel  inspectorates,  the  construction  battal¬ 
ion  staffs  and  the  Intendanturen  offices  mede  daily  reports  of  receipts 
and  shipments  of  materiel,  including  anticipated  shipments  to  be  mede 
the  following  day  to  their  parent  divisions  in  MarRuest  and  MwVehr. 

After  the  Technical  Procurement  and  the  Central  Pro  augment  Offices  ware 
established,  they  too  rendered  similar  reports  of  transactions  dally  to 
HarRuest/X-4# 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  supply  systems  of  the  various  field 
agencies,  namely,  the  logistic  support  divisions  of  the  main  navel  bates, 
the  navel  inspectorates,  the  Technical  and  Central  Procurement  Offices, 
the  construction  battalion  staffs,  and  the  Intendanturen  food  end  clothing 
offices,  the  Navy  maintained  supply  demand  control  points  for  each  type 
of  materiel* 

The  reports  received  by  the  cognizant  Admiralty  divisions  from  these 
supply  demand  control  points  were  consolidated  into  Navy-wide  stock  status 
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reports  and  deficiencies  determined.  These  deficiencies  were  broken  down 
into  finished  products,  r* w  materials,  lead  time  and  plant  production  facil¬ 
ities  required  and  submitted  to  OKW/ftuetfi  monthly,  where  the  requirements 
of  the  levy  were  merged  with  those  of  the  Amy  and  Air  force  and  the  total 
requirement#  for  the  armed  forces  established.  These  requirements  were 
submitted  to  the  M&dstry  of  Economics  (food  requirements  were  submitted 
to  the  Ministry  of  food  and  Agriculture)  prior  to  1942.  After  that,  they 
were  submitted  to  the  Speer  l&nistry. 

After  scrutiny  by  the  Ministry  of  Xoonomioa,  the  Ministry  of  food 
and  Agriculture  or  the  Speer  Ministry,  such  finished  products,  raw  materials 
and  slant  production  facilities  as  ware  available  within  the  eoonomy  of 
Germany  and  the  oooupied  countries  were  allocated  to  the  Armed  forces, 

Thsse  allocations,  in  the  form  of  priorities,  wore  made  available  to  OKW/ 
Suetfi,  vhioh  in  turn  reallocated  them  to  the  three  services,  the  Amy, 
the  levy  and  the  Air  force. 

When  the  HavyU  share  of  finished  products,  raw  materials  and  plant 
production  facilities  was  made  known  to  MarBuest,  Harifehr  and  Adm  Qu  III, 
those  Admiralty  divisions  reallocated  it  to  the  various  naval  inspectorates, 
offices,  etc.,  and  1st  the  contracts  necessary  for  the  production  of  new 

~  a 

e<*iipment,  material  and  consumables.  The  inspectorates,  off i css,  etc,, 
supervised  production  and,  whan  the  items  were  delivered  to  the  Kavy,  took 
them  into  their  supply  systems.  Items  being  produced  were  considered  to 
be  in  the  supply  pipeline  and  were  added  to  the  daily  stock  status  reports 
as  being  on  order.  This  completed  the  cycle.  The  tame  system  of  arriving 
st  material  needs  was  used  again  the  following  month. 

RAda  Schubert  explained  this  rather  complicated  organisation  as 
follows: 


"for  the  supply  and  technical  maintenance  of  weapons 
afloat  and  ashore  (ordnance,  mines,  torpedoes,  oom- 
wnioationa),  each  oognixant  division  maintained  its 
own  organisation  supporting  the  entire  home  coast  and 
the  ooaattl  areas  of  occupied  countries.  The  top 
expert  staffs  of  these  organisations,  the  Naval  Inspec¬ 
torates,  were  located  in  the  home  area  and  were  directly 
subordinated  to  MarRaest  in  carrying  out  their  special 
tasks.  In  naval  bases  at  home,  aa  wall  as  in  the  main  bases 
in  occupied  countries,  central  depots  specialised  for  the 
different  types  of  materials  were  established.  They 
had  huge  stocks  and  maintenance  capacities.  Each  of 
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these  arsenal*  (supply  centers)  was  responsible  for 
ft  certain  area  In  which  it  maintained  various  estab¬ 
lishments  able  to  cany  out  local  rsqptf  remants*  In 
all  aaoond  and  third  class  bases,  naval  foroaa  had 
supply  and  repair  atationa  for  thair  weapons  at  thair 
disposal*  and  in  main  naval  baa  as  thora  wars  facili- 
tiaa  for  taking  ears  of  large  orders  in  araamsnt, 
supply,  provisions  and  repairs* 

"Tb  repeat,  the  logistic  organisation  oonaiated  of 
one  top  staff  of  technical  experts  for  eaeh  type 
of  material,  specialised  supervision  and  direction 
staffs  in  various  areas  and  of  establishments  to 
answer  the  reqpiraMftta  in  the  various  naval  bases* 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  organisation  did 
not  only  aarve  the  units  afloat*  but  was  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  requirements  of  the  coast,  s.g*, 
small  battle  units,  smoke  screen  instillations, 
coastal  artillery  end  anti-aircraft  batteries,  radio 
stations  and  underwater  liatening  stations,  teletype 
installations,  telephone^  signal  and  radar  stations, 
the  links  of  which  operated  in  dose  contact  with 
dockyards  and  supply  centers  for  shipbuilding  and 
equipment* 

"In  areas  where  navel  basee  were  endangered  by 
mosqr  actions,  e*g*,  ooaupied  coasts  and  later 
alto  the  oosstal  areas  of  the  homeland,  the  local  com¬ 
mandants  of  the  ooeat  were  entitled  to  issue  orders  or 
directives  to  the  representatives  of  these  spec! allied 
organisations*  It  goes  without  saying  that  his  inter¬ 
ference  oould  not  be  extended  to  the  technical  process 
of  any  type  of  work,  but  was  limited  to  directives 
concerning  the  employment  of  manpower,  end  concentrat¬ 
ing  it  on  decisive  teaks,  depending  on  the  military 
situation*  Moreover,  in  case  of  eeaay  landings,  slots* 
etc*,  local  naval  ocean ndanti  were  entitled  to  ooanit 
personnel  under  thedbt  oomaand  for  a  militazy  sasv 
genoy*  Tb  ensure  ths  necessary  power  of  nommsnil  in 
oasee  of  energeneiee,  the  persosnel  of  these  arsenals 
or  mainteosnoe  establishments  was  subordSnatsd  to 
them  for  disciplinary  purposes* 

"It  is  neoessaxy  also  to  mention  that  the  staffs  of 
medium  and  lower  commandants  were  provided  with  offi¬ 
cer  specialists,  who  dealt  with  the  local  demands  of 
the  nrgerl satl ons  mentioned*  As  ths  lossl  eoamemdsnts 
van  r— pocaibla  for  tte  fttastloain*  of  tbo  vholo  1mm, 
the  technics!  weepon  specialists  included  in  their 
staffs  bn*  the  task  of  emshling  their  ooamumdsnt#  to 
materialise  this  responsibility*  Dockyard  matters 
vers  orgesised  in  a  similar  way*  Ths  top  of  ths  or¬ 
ganisation  was  established  in  MarHuest*  it  directly 
conducted  tbs  esplcyment  of  tbs  large  naval  dockyards 
and  supply  centers  in  hems  bases*  These  in  their 
turn,  instituted  supervising  staffs  for  shipbuilding 
in  civilian  dockyards  working  for  the  Mary. 

"Thus  it  was  guaranteed  that  the  technical  administra¬ 
tion  of  dockyards  in  the  occupied  countries  oould  be 
controlled  by  the  CioC  of  the  proper  Maty  Group,  Is 
far  as  the  group  commander  was  concerned,  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  ‘to  CinC  Kavy  for  the  effective  functioning 
of  ths  naval  bases  under  this  oommand,  and  to  the 
CinC  of  ths  Armed  fbrese  in  ths  area  (theater  command- 
er)  for  the  proper  atreamlining  of  naval  forces  and 
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naval  authorities  and  offices  of  his  tru,  In  tha 
oooupiad  territories  thara  were  a  number  of  naval  dock- 
yards  which  vara  undar  tha  oontrol  of  tha  dockyards 
Kiel  and  Vtlhelmshaven,  Those  in  turn  controlled 
civilian  dockyards  situated  in  tha  immediate  area. 

Borne  important  bases  (not  dockyards)  maintained 
special  mipply  depots,  soma  of  which  had  repair 
facilities  of  limited  oapacity* 

"The  supply  of  tha  naval  oombat  force#  and  tha  shore 
establishment,  with  food,  clothing  and  general  equip¬ 
ment  was  affected  by  tha  Intandantur  Offices,  Ttuqr 
vara  also  responsible  for  tha  administrative  tasks 
of  tha  station.  In  some  of  the  larger  bases,  central 
food  and  clothing  store#  vara  established  within  the 
framework  of  large  Intandantur  an  Offices, 

"The  professional  ocemand  in  this  organisation  from 
top  to  bottom  ran  from  the  High  fTommmd  of  the  Kavy 
(NaxVehr/C)  via  the  senior  administrative  staffs  of 
Groups  JfortV&eet,  Vast  and  South  to  tha  executive 
offices  in  the  bases.  With  the  organisation  of  the 
senior  administrative  staffs,  the  IntSndanturen  ware 
tuilt  up  on  a  large  scale  basis  as  working  staffs,  so 
as  to  enable  the  senior  administrative  staffs  effective¬ 
ly  to  perform  their  part  as  the  oentar  of  the  o van-all 
organisation  of  logistics, 

"In  addition,  tha  local  Kavy  C  nCs,  as  responsible 
military  leaders  of  the  Revel  t  uia  (e,g.,  JLdmiral 
Ccammnding  Folar  Cca3t,  FOIC,  l  ltic  Defenses,  etc.) 
also  had  technical  weapon  speci?  Hats  to  assist  him, 

Every  commander  of  a  medium  size  ;  or  smell  area  also 
had  administrative  (supply)  perse  n«X  in  his  staff  who 
not  only  did  the  work  of  that  stai  f,  tut  also  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  carrying  cut  the  over-all  Kavy  supply  tasks. 

"In  short,  on  the  one  hand,  tha  various  organisations 
of  this  kind  vara  built  up  in  such  a  way  that  in  all 
their  functions  they  could  easily  be  kept  under  control. 

On  the  other  hand  the  organisation  made  it  possible 
for  the  responsible  military  Ciu Cn  (theater  ccneandera) 
always  to  exercise  command  over  the  organisation  and  its 
personnel  if  this  appeared  necessary  for  military  and 
operational  reasons,  without  affecting  the  mere  tech¬ 
nical  execution  of  tasks.  This  organ! satory  principle 
was  based  on  the  idea  that  the  over-all  responsibility 
for  the  functioning  of  naval  activities  rested  with 
the  indivldial  local  Kavy  CinO, 

"Unfortunately  this  rather  complicated  organisat  ion  is 
unavoidable  in  a  modern  war.  It  proved  effective  with 
the  German  Kavy  in  Vbrld  War  II,  Although  its  work  often 
was  hampered  because  of  understandable  disputes  about 
competence.  It  vas  of  utmost  importance  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  danger  threatening  the  operational 
foundation  of  the  Kavy,  it  be  possible  for  responsible 
CinCs  to  exercise  their  command  in  line  with  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  upon  the  logistic  and  supply  organizations. 

"The  naval  medical  organisation  had  its  technical  head 
in  the  Medical  Inspectorate  which  vas  immediately  re¬ 
sponsible  to  HarWehr/G.  The  two  large  areas  of  the  naval 
organisation,  Beltic  and  Korth  Sea,  each  had  a  central 
medical  office  from  which  logistics,  supply  and  procure¬ 
ment  for  the  occupied  territories  vas  organized,  These 
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nsdicel  office#  were  pieced  uader  the  oc ad  of  CinC 
Caroup  HortlV'IXeet.  Their  technics!  instructloos  hew- 
«rtT|  ceae  from  MuYehi/G.  ill  nevtl  hoepitsla  and 
medical  depots  in  the  home  areas  vers  under  these  two 
central  medical  offices. 

"In  the  occupied  territories,  the  leading  medical  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  staffs  of  the  local  CinCe  and  flag  officers 
were  responsible  for  medical  problems  They  vers  tech¬ 
nically  controlled  by  the  Nedioel  Inspection.  Owing  to 
the  integration  into  the  staffs  mentioned,  it  vae  guar¬ 
anteed  that  the  responsible  military  uithoritles  could 
intervene  in  the  work  of  the  medioel  orgwdsatiott.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  lm  the  occupied  territoree  also 
thmre  were  hospitals  and  medioel  supply  depots  to  supply 
the  naval  combat  forces  at  the  bases*  does  cooperation 
between  the  navel  medioel  organisation  and  those  of  the 
other  services,  end  mutual  eachamge  of  tea roe  items  re¬ 
sulted  in  practice  in  a  large  eoale  organisation  of  in 
Armed  Throe*  Medical  Department,  despite  the  individual 
organisations.  Ihe  individnsl  troop  malts  and  ships  hod 
ships  and  hospitals  sad  sick  bays  of  their  own  on  a 
limited  settle." 

ttt  Sam a  Sam  aLlaaiaS&sa 

Tho  definition  of  ttao  ton  "Loglatioo*  In  generally  oonoedod  by 
d— to—  military  pareoonal  and  thorn  who  kn«  written  on  the  subject 


to  bei 


"That  military  hIwm  that  prorldaa  the  tactioal 
on— nrter  with  the  proper  Mount  of  eqolj— nt,  natarial, 
oo—ahlae  and  pareooaal  In  the  right  quantity!  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  tine," 

There  are  —ay  Tariatio—  to  thie  definition  hat  eeaaatlally  they 
all  mean  the  seme* 

XMn  Schubert  wes  naked  vbat,  la  hie  opinion  wee  the  Sanaa  Xavy'a 

oo— apt  of  logiatioa.  Be  replied! 

"la  war,  oa  any  level,  oepooially  strategical,  opera- 
tloaal  or  tactioal,  the  bct— d  deal— tee  every  other 
f —tor  of  warfare.  That  go—  for  any  type  of  warfare 
Including  novel  warfare.  The  eeamod  bee  to  he  flop- 
ported  by  every  orgaalsatlc—1  —a—  to  raise  it  to  lte 
highest  efficiency.  Hi  eo— eivehle  ooqputenses  needed 
(legal  power  and  authority)  hove  to  he  —  signs d  to  It 
to  enable  the  ccerendiag  steffh  to  oony  tkaroogh  their 
decisions.  Directly  linked  with  the  eeo—nd  are  oeo- 
nunioations  and  intaUigenoe.  It  is  the  deolelc—  of 
the  oo—qqdlas  eathorlti—  solely  that  eo— t  tor  any 
messuree  tmm  within  the  vast  ergsmisation  of  the  levy* 

"The  organisation  of  ne— nd  Is  very  —ill  ooaperod  with 
the  huge  organisation  of  supply  ami  Xogtstles  im  modem 
necval  warfare.  I  want  to  ooafela*  end  eoewaotrate  tktfl 
in  the  ten  1  foundation  of  naval  war*.  Ibr  enaple,  * 
pretty  eubet— tlnl  organisation  la  needed  for  the  pro- 
teetlon  of  a  onset  against  *oa  and  air  raid*,  that.  In 
it*  tan,  also  needs  additional  supply  fOollitl— .  Thus, 

It  is  obvious  that  easy  doelsloan  of  tbs  o— ad  aathor-  » 
itlas  redlatos  eon* how  to  tbo  vast  organisation  of 
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logistics,  The  higher  the  level  of  the  co— and,  and 
the  more  important  a  decision  is,  the  sore  the  components 
of  the  supply  orgeat  sail  on  ere  effected. 

"This  prooedure  bee  to  funotion  automatically,  beceuse 
it  is  impossible  for  the  or— end,  being  crowded  with 
decisions  to  be  — de,  to  deel  also  vith  the  proble—  of 
supply,  lb  ensure  s  punctual,  oorrect  end  eutonstic  ad- 
just— at  of  these  cin— y  end  branched  out  organisations 
to  the  efforts  den ended  of  than,  oo— uniostions  have  to 
esist  to  the  nc— nfl  organisation,  tight  enough  to  receive 
the  — ssaxy  infbxmtion,  but  not  ao  tight  as  to  beoo— 
s  hindrance  and  irritation  to  the  oo— ad  in  performing 
it#  operational  —ires.  The  beet  actions  of  oo— nd 
— thorities  are  doomed  to  failure,  hovlrrer,  if  supply 
end  loglstioe  can not  keep  paoe  vith  them*  This  is  true 
pertionlsrly  in  modem  vnrfare  in*our  sge  of  technics, 
which  renders  fighting  forces  particularly  susceptible 
to  stoppsgee  in  supplies  or  wrongly  directed  measures  of 
logistics, 

"The  organisation  of  the  German  levy  during  the  war  tried 
to  stand  up  to  these  demands,  sad  generally  functioned 
oorrectly.  Along  the  route  of  or— ad,  from  the  level  War 
Staff  (JKL)  down  to  tbs  bass  of  operating  units,  it  vas 
aimed  to  set  up  the  necessary  number  of  oontact  points 
oo— anting  the  oo— nri  organisation  and  the  organisation 
of  supplies.  At  these  oontact  points  the  supply  organisa¬ 
tion  had  not  only  the  opportunity  to  get  nev  information 
from  the  an— nd  sector,  but  here  the  nr— mrt  authorities 
had  also  an  opportunity  to  straighten  out  and  direct  supply 
activities,  even  to  interfere  vith  and  altar  than.  On  ths 
other  hand,  in  normal  situations,  the  easy  flow  of  supply 
and  procurement  had  to  be  left  alone  to  run  aaoothly  in 
its  general  course  as  set  up  by  experts, 

"The  most  important  contact  point  vas  ths  level  War  Staff 
itself.  Here,  within  a  firm  organisation,  cooperatively 
small  betide  the  operations  division,  the  Adsiral  Quarter¬ 
master  Division  vas  established,  where  the  rt— nrfa  of  the 
am— M  to  the  supply  organisation  wars  dealt  with.  The 
heads  of  ths  various  divisions  and  sections  of  ths  Admiral 
Quartermaster  Department  received  their  supply  require¬ 
ments  from  the  daily  briefing  on  the  situation  and  ths 
intentions  and  decisions  disclosed  at  this  occasion, 

Ibreover,  there  were  additional  directives  by  the  Chief 
of  Aeral  War  Staff,  In  these  briefings,  the  situation 
in  the  fields  of  ths  Army  and  of  the  Air  Ibrce  was  also 
reported,  this  putting  the  entire  (favelopmmnt  end  the 
events  of  war  at  the  disposal  of  the  supply  organisation, 

"from  the  Achiral  Quartermaster  the  neceassiy  demands 
were  forwarded  to  the  planning  and  executing  supply  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Wavy,  operated  by  the  top  experts  of  all 
•apply  organisations,  (Inspectorates  and  Intsnlanturen 
Offices),  This  mesas  that  in  the  Admiralty  the  d— nda 
for  supplies  were  transformed  into  figures  and  time  limits, 
and  into  font  of  orders  issued  to  the  executing  and  procur¬ 
ing  Inspections  or  other  central  procure— at  authorities. 

In  addition,  in  accordance  with  Instructions  of  the  Havel 
War  Staff,  the  Admiral  Qaartermaater  directed  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  all  auppliea.  In  case  the  center  of  gravity 
shifted  and  it  bee—  necessary  to  divert  supply  activities 
accordingly,  then  corresponding  directives  were  Issued  to 
the  responsible  co— indents  and  their  subordinated  areas. 

They  too,  just  as  their  subordinated  co— andante  of  emsller 
areas,  had  fixed  contact  points  vith  the  organisation  of 
supply  and  logistics  reaching  into  their  areas.  Thus,  at  ary 
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point,  ary  kind  of  diversion  of  applies  could  be  effected. 

"When  the  war  economy  slid  sore  end  sore  into  dead¬ 
locks,  whether  by  scarcity  of  rsir  materials  or  by 
losses  in  industrial  capacity,  it  was  the  task  of  the 
supply  departments  in  the  Admiralty  (Harfkieet/l  and 
fee  Vi,  Jfeutfehr/C  and  G)  to  bargain  with  OXV/fca  Vi  (or 
Speer  Ministry)  for  satisfaction  of  tha  Xaval  Var  Staff1 s 
demands*  During  tha  peak  of  tha  crises  towards  the  end 
of  war,  this  task  was  carried  out  partly  by  the  Xaval  War 
Staff  or  area  by  CibC  Xtvy  himself. 

"Before  starting  to  talk  about  the  procurement  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  I  have  to  mention  tha  problem  of  directing  the 
organisation*  Beoeuae  of  tha  oontimaonsly  ftha  aging 
situation,  tbs  organisation  itself  also  had  to  be  changed. 
The  department  executing  this  duty  was  m  division,  the 
Utilisation  laqftlranants  Section  of  the  Admiral  Quarter¬ 
master*  a  Division.  The  direction  of  operations  end  organi¬ 
sation  stood  closely  together  under  a  common  head,  in 
that  tha  Jkhdral  Quartermaster  Division  was  a  part  of  the 
Xaval  War  Staff.  Tha  direction  of  organisation  was  vary 
strictly  handled. 

"Every  commend  every  authority  needed  a  "birth  certif¬ 
icate*  before  its  creation.  This  was  issued  by  W 
tion*  Until  this  certificate  was  issued,  it  was  not  able 
officially  to  live*  In  thin  certificate,  officially  oelled 
an  "order  of  establishment,"  the  name  of  the  organisation, 
ite  subordination,  personnel  strecgth,  field  post  number, 
location  and  aquiipmeat  was  ordered.  The  name  showed  the 
teak  of  the  new  establishment.  The  reports  of  personnel 
showed  separately  the  type  of  personnel  who  was  to  be 
furnished  to  the  command,  where  the  personnel  would  come 
from  and  where  it  would  be  listed  in  the  mister  rolls* 

"The  mm  of  the  strengths  of  personnel  afloat  and  ashore 
determined  the  actual  requirement  in  personnel.  These 
calculations  were  centrally  carried  out  at  XhxVebr  in  tha 
Admiralty*  The  recruitment  wes  executed  by  the  large  per¬ 
sonae!  departments,  tha  tsoond  JMhdrsls,  at  the  naval  sta¬ 
tions,  Bnltle  and  Xorth  Sea,  later  at  the  headquarters  of 
Qrcup  Xorth/Rleet.  Moreover,  pereoansl  management,  when 
oalottlating  its  requirements,  took  into  account  the  prob¬ 
able  demands  originating  from  special  changes  in  the  sit¬ 
uation,  known  to  it  by  information  from  the  Xaval  Var 
Staff,  and  the  losses  that  occurred.  The  recruited  per¬ 
sonnel  was  trained  is  what  was  called  manning  divisions 
Sind  reserve  formations  and  kept  in  readiness  for  employ¬ 
ment.  Assignments  of  personnel  to  ships,  nommandi  and 
formations  ashore  were  ordered  by  the  Seoond  Admirals. 

"Xbw  something  about  the  supply  of  the  battleships 
SCHUttHOSS?  end  OHITSIEMF  when  operating  in  the  Atlantic. 
Vbea  departirg  from  their  home  baste,  the  ships  were 
equipped  and  supplied  in  n  way  that  far  exceeded  normal 
requirement*.  Every  conceivable  space  aboard  ship  was 
used  to  store  additional  material  and  food.  Serious 
consideration  was  given  to  the  flour  stocks,  pertly  stored 
in  bags  in  passagas  in  the  lover  decks,  because  of  the 
danger  of  dust  explosions  in  case  of  hits* 

"Some  large  supply  ships  of  tha  DXTTX&B9CHEX  type  or 
similar  ones  (tankers)  had  already  departed  to  the 
Atlantic  a  long  time  before  the  battleships  and  kapt 
cruising  for  months  on  tha  rendezvous  lines  ready  to 
mipfdy  the  units*  It  worked  excellently.  The  direction 
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of  tho  operation  and  of  the  supply  ships  were  carried 
out  by  CinG,  Group  West.  Because  of  the  danger  of  being 
located,  the  battleships  could  not  contact  their  tankers 
by  radio. 

"These  supply  chips  were  provided  with  everything  normally 
stored  and  stocked  in  large  naval  bases  and  suitable  for 
ships*  with  the  exception  of  personnel,  which  was  not 
necessary  anyway.  Refuelling  was  performed  by  two  hoses 
running  from  the  stem  of  the  tanker  to  the  battleship* a 
bow,  together  with  the  towing  rope.  This  practioe  of 
refuelling  over  the  tankerfs  stem  had  the  decisive  tacti¬ 
cal  advantage  that  in  case  of  emergency,  every  connection 
with  the  tanker  oould  be  cut  off  immediately  and  the 
battleship  would  be  ready  for  action. 

* 

"The  most  difficult  job  was  the  transfer  of  provisions 
in  rough  weather.  This  was  carried  out  by  boat  and  the 
provisions  were  handled  in  big  nets  carrying  about  a 
quarter  of  a  ton.  The  nets  were  hoisted  in  and  out  of 
the  boats  by  the  ships*  and  the  tanker*s  cranes. 

"In  addition,  the  tankers  carried  supplies  of  material, 
medical  stores,  provisions,  spare  parts  for  the  engines 
and  weapons,  etc.  The  issue  to  the  battleship  was  caiw 
ried  out  by  means  of  requisition  and  account  papers  just 
as  it  was  performed  at  naval  bases  ashore,  when  dealing 
with  food,  clothing,  etc.  For  issues  and  administration, 
the  supply  ships  were  staffed  with  Verwaltungs  (supply) 
personnel  of  the  JRavy.  They  were  manned  by  civilian 
craws,  except  the  personnel  manning  the  guns." 

Jht  JfcfeabttUaaLStt 

Is  a  generalisation,  it  can  be  stated  that,  although  the  German  Navy 
had  a  mobilization  plan  for  World  War  II,  it  did  not  have  the  scope  of 
those  plana  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  It  consisted  only  of  directives 
to  put  tho  fleet  and  shore  establishment  on  &  war  footing.  This  study  has 
revealed  no  plans  for  expansion  of  the  Havy*s  logistic  system,  or  the  move¬ 
ment  cf  forces  outside  the  territorial  waters  of  Germany. 

Tho  1933  mobilisation  plan  provided  mostly  for  alerting  the  naval  estab¬ 
lishment  and  3eorat  Supply  Service  for  war,  gotting  commerce  raiding  vessels 
and  submarines  to  oca,  and  repatriating  or  otherwise  using  as  much  of  its 
merchant  narino  as  possible  for  war  purposes,  As  a  result,  on  5  August, 
although  the  actual  mobilization  order  wa3  not  released  until  15  August  1939, 
tho  supply  ship  ALTHARK  left  Germany  for  Galveston  to  take  aboard  fuel  to 
support  tho  GRAF  SEES  in  her  raiding  operations  in  the  South  Atlantic.  She 
departed  Galveston  on  13  August  for  sea,  "with  fuel,  provisions,  spare  parts 
and  general  consumables  but  no  ammunition  for  the  GRAF  SPEE,  The  GRAF  SFEE 
called  from  Germany  on  21  August,  The  Secret  Supply  Service  was  also  alerted 


about  21  August. 
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The  supply  ship  NORWLRK  also  put  to  sea  on  19  August  to  service 
the  EEJTSCHLAHD,  which  sailed  from  Wilhelms  haven  on  the  24th,  on  her 
operations  in  the  North  Atlantic,  fourteen  submarines  departed  to  take 
up  station  In  the  Atlantic  on  19  August.  The  fleet  supply  ship  DITTXUU 
SCHEN  reported  the  same  day  to  Commander  Group  NORTH  SSI  as  a  standby 
mobile  support  ship* 

On  25  August,  all  German  merchant  ships  throughout  the  world  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Germany  if  possible;  otherwise  to  prooeed  to  the 
nearest  neutral  port  and  report  to  the  naval  attache  or  consular  represent¬ 
ative.  In  doing  this,  they  were  ordered  to  leave  the  customary  sea 
routes  and  to  avoid  the  English  Channel.  Navy  chartered  tankers  In  the 
Atlantic  were  diverted  to  ports  in  Western  Spain.  Cargoes  loaded  in 
neutral  tankers  were  diverted  to  Halms  a,  Sweden,  where  they  were  sold  to 
Swedish  firms. 

Secret  supply  agents  reported  to  their  group  leaders,  usually  the 
German  naval  attache  in  the  country  in  which  they  were  serving,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  instructions  regarding  merchant  vessels  proceeding  to  ports  in  their 
area.  Six  merchant  marine  vessels  were  ordered  to  private  shipyards  for 
conversion  to  armed  merchant  raiders.  Those  surface  units  root  already 
despatched  to  sea  were  dispersed  as  follows: 

Battleships,  pocket  battleships  Kiel  or  Wilhelmshaven 

and  cruisers 

Destroyers  and  Torpedo  Boats  Swineeuende,  Brenerhaven 

Kiel  or  Wilhelmshaven 

Minesweepers  Cuxhaven,  Pillau  or  Kiel 

On  1  September  1939,  the  German  Army  entered  Poland.  As  guaran¬ 
tors  of  Boland,  Great  Britain  and  franco  declared  war  on  Germany  on  3 
September  1939,  as  also  did  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand.  The  Union 
of  South  Africa  declared  war  6  September  1939.  Thus  World  War  II  was 
formally  launched. 

Logistic  Planning 

Adm  Qu  was  responsible  for  all  logistic  planning  for  the  Navy.  VAdm 
Machena  was  questioned  about  its  volume*  He  stated  that  normally  30-50 
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percent  of  the  work  of  Adm  Qu  was  devoted  to  logistic  planning,  and  .that 
during  the  Norwegian  campaign  the  percentage  stepped  up  to  70.  It  was 
evident  from  his  replies  and  those  of  other  officers  questioned  that,  although 
the  timely  arrival  of  supplies  was  always  considered  in  their  operational 
requirements,  the  Navy  did  not  prepare  &  separate  logistic  plat.  A  search 
of  German  captured  documents  failed  to  disclose  much  information  on  this 
subject.  Therefore,  in  an  attempt  to  determine  what  type  of  logistic  plan¬ 
ning  was  performed  by  them,  German  naval  documents  in  the  files  of  the 
British  Admiralty  relating  to  logistic  support  furnished  to  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  during  the  invasion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  were  studied.  They 
disclosed  the  following: 

On  4  March  1940,  1SKL  issued  orders  that  all  surface  operations  were 
to  cease  and  that  all  vessels,  including  TJ«bo&t3,  not  at  sea  were  to  bo 
placed  in  readiness  for  the  invasion. 

The  Navy  had  the  sole  responsibility  for  sea  transportation  for  all 
armed  forces.  Inasmuch  as  adequate  flow  of  supplies  was  as  important 
for  the  success  of  the  Norwegian  campaign  as  the  initial  seizure  of  the 
most  important  coastal  towns  and  fortifications,  it  was  directed  that 
supplies  were  to  be  sent  in  convoys  of  merchant  ships  escorted  by  naval 
vessels. 

This  was  the  Navy*  a  first  actual  experience  in  an  overseas  movement 
of  troops.  SKL  knew  that  British  intelligence  officers  were  watching  its 
movements  and,  instead  of  transporting  its  first  wave  of  invasion  troops 
to  the  northern  ports  of  Narvik  and  Trondheim  in  conventional  transports, 
decided  upon  fast  transportation  by  destroyer.  The  following  conditions 
prohibited  the  retention  of  all  of  these  destroyers  and  other  escort  ves¬ 
sels  in  northern  waters  and  harbors: 

(a)  Fuel  supplies  were  available  for  a  short 
time  only  and  would  not  meet  the  needs  of 
the  total  force  for  any  extended  period 
of  time. 

(b)  There  were  no  supporting  bases  available  for 
the  forces  in  northern  Norway.  The  harbors 
had  limited  anchorages  against  which  a  superior 
enemy  could  bring  all  kinds  of  weapons  to  bear. 

The  German  forces  were  to  be  split  up  in  the 
several  harbors  and  any  delay  would  permit  the 
enemy  to  affect  a  concentration  of  superior 
forces. 
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In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  the  whaling  ship  tender 
JAN  WHiLEM  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Narvik  and  the  tanker  KATTEGAT  to 
Trondheim  to  furnish  fuel  and  provisions  to  the  destroyers  and  such  U-boats 
as  might  participate  in  the  operation  at  those  ports.  The  battleships 
GffiSISENAU  and  SCH4RNHDRST  and  cruiser  HIPFER  and  14  destroyers  were  engaged 
in  the  invasion  of  these  ports.  The  heavy  units,  however,  did  not  require 
refuelling.  On  30  March  1940,  SKL  directed  that  two  destroyers  would  remain 
in  Trondheim  and  that  the  tankers  detailed  to  that  port  would  be  loaded 
with  adequate  supplies  of  provisions  to  support  those  destroyers. 

On  6  March  1940,  3KL  stated  in  an  operation  order  that  ell  preparations 
must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  operation  would  startle 
the  western  countries  as  well  as  the  northern  countries,  that  great  secrecy 
of  Germany’s  intentions  was  necessary.  As  a  result,  the  embarkation  troops 
and  the  departure  of  transports  and  supply  ships  was  carried  out  under 
cover  of  darkness. 

In  addition  to  Narvik  and  Trondheim,  troops  were  to  be  landed  at ' 
Bergen,  Stavanger,  Kristians  and,  and  Oslo  in  Norway  and  at  Copenhagen,  Koiv 
soar  and  Hiadiefort  in  Denmark. 

The  KDSLN,  KOENIG  SBERG  and  BRKH5E,  the  larger  escort  vessels  for  the 
Bergen  transports,  did  not  require  fuel  for  thoir  return  voyage.  KOSLN 
and  BRBfiX  were  to  fuel  the  two  torpedo  boats  and  3  boats  (motor  torpedo 
boats)  that  accompanied  them  after  the  invasion,  after  which  3  boats  would 
be  supported  from  supplies  available  in  the  harbor. 

The  BHOMHER  and  torpedo  boats  escorting  the  transports  to  Stavanger 
required  no  fuel  for  the  return  voyage.  One  tanker  was  directed  to  arrive 
two  days  after  the  invasion  to  support  motor  torpedo  boats  and  other  small 
craft  and  ensure  that  local  supplies  were  adequate  for  their  future  support, 

The  KARLSRUHE,  TSINGTftD  and  torpedo  boats  escorting  the  Kristians  and 
contingent  likewise  were  furnished  no  fuel  support.  TSINGTAO  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  fuel  the  two  torpedo  boats  and  the  3-boats  that  were  engaged  in  this 
operation  isaediately  following  invasion.  Tanker  STEDINGEN  would  provide 
support  for  torpedo  boats  and  U-boats  upon  request  from  Commander  Torpedo 
Boats  and  CinC  U-boats. 
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i  The  HliOECHER,  LEQT20W  and  HCCEN  and  three  torpedo  boats  taking  part  In 
the  Oslo  invasion  vara  to  be  supported  by  the  tanker  HIDEENSEE. 

Bo  escort  force  was  provided  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  invasion 
of  Denmark.  The  old  battleship  SCHLESWIG  HOLSTEIN  and  a  number  of  auxil¬ 
iary  vessels  were  engaged  in  that  operation. 

The  task  of  the  Navy  in  these  operations  vas  to  land  shock  troops 
in  small  ships  and  small  craft  under  the  protection  of  ahipa  of  the  line, 
transport  batallions  from  Warn —lends  to  Gedser  by  means  of  the  Gedser 
ferry,  and  send  supply  ships  to  Eredrikshaven  and  Skagen  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  those  ports  as  supply  points  for  Norway. 

The  warships  scheduled  to  land  the  first  troops  during  the  morning 
of  9  April  1940  were  to  put  to  sea  again  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

The  troops  landed  would  of  necessity  be  left  without  artillery  protection 
and  with  no  means  of  defense  against  attacks  from  the  sea.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  that  the  first  ships  bringing  logistic  svfoort  should  arrive 
at  the  individual  ports  on  the  same  day  the  invasion  took  place.  They  were 
to  bring  guns  necessary  to  defend  the  harbor  and  adjacent  area,  personnel 
and  material  required  to  establish  an  Air  Three  ground  organisation  and 
alto  a  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  ports  captured.  The  second  phase  of 
logistic  support  planned  vas  for  seven  convoys  to  sail  at  intervals  of  from 
two  to  four  days  in  the  course  of  the  following  two  weeks.  The  seoond, 
third  and  fourth  convoys  were  each  to  transport  one  infantry  division. 

The  other  convoys  were  to  take  troops,  personnel  and  material  for  coastal 
fortifications,  together  with  the  remnants  of  units  previously  carried. 

On  the  day  of  the  invasion,  supply  ships  and  transports  were  to  put 
into  all  ports  at  which  German  troops  had  been  landed  during  the  Burning. 
The  second  supply  convoy,  however,  and  all  subsequent  ones,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  tankers,  were  routed  to  Oslo  only.  Supplies  were  then 
to  be  shipped  from  Oslo  along  the  coast,  or  sent  overland  to  their  dest;U 
nations. 

A  series  of  circumstances  prevented  the  German  logistic  plan  for  the 
Norwegian  campaign  from  functioning  exactly  as  intended.  After  the  third 
convoy,  considerable  changes  had  to  be  made  because  of  loss,  damage  or 

breakdown  of  ships,  either  due  to  or  independent  of  enemy  action,  and  the 
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unexpectedly  strong  British  submarine  activity  in  the  Skagerrak  and  Kattegat. 
Unloading  was  considerably  delayed  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  battle 
ashore  in  Norway.  For  soae  weeks  this  also  prevented  logistic  support 
from  being  sent  overland  fro*  Oslo. 

ActeQu  VI  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  sea  transportation. 

In  the  loading  ports  -  Koenigsberg,  Gdynia,  Stettin,  Travimende,  Kiel, 
Hamburg  and  Brunabuettel  -  the  Merchant  Marine  Shipping  Offices  (KMB) 


were  ordered  to  requisition  all  ships  suitable  for  transports,  tankers, 

a 

or  supply  vessels  and  refit  then  in  the  yards  for  their  various  purposes. 

Host  of  the  ships  for  the  convoys,  which  were  Merchantmen  with  civilian 
crews,  had  been  converted  into  troop  carriers  by  mid-March,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  week  of  March  were  lying  ready  for  loading  in  their 
ports*  By  1  April  the  ships  which  were  to  arrive  in  Norwegian  and  Danish 
ports  on  the  day  of  the  invasion  and  two  days  afterwards  had  taken  on  their 
cargo  of  guns,  miscellaneous  weapons,  ammunition,  provisions,  equipment 
and  vehicles.  During  the  afternoon  of  2  April  the  directive  to  commence 
the  Morwegian  operation  was  released  by  the  Admiralty.  The  time  for  the 
seisure  of  the  Norwegian  ports  was  fixed  at  0515,  9  April  1940.  Troops 
and  horses  embarked  in  the  ships  shortly  before  they  sailed. 

Each  merchant  vessel  carried  a  supercargo  (in  most  cases  a  naval 
reserve  officer)  as  representative  of  the  Navy  (AdmQu  VI).  This  officer 
received  secret  orders  concerning  the  ship*s  destination  and  the  object 
of  her  voyage  and,  when  required,  transmitted  them  to  the  captain* 

The  following  ships  were  scheduled  to  arrive  on  the  daar_  of Lthe^lm^ni 


at  Narvik 

at  Trondheim 
at  Stavanger 
at  Bergen 
at  Kristiansand 
at  Oslo 
at  Copenhagen 
at  Kiddelfort 


5  (2  of  which  were  tankers) 

4  (1  of  which  was  a  tanker) 

5 
2 
4 

6  (1  of  which  was  a  tanker) 
1 

1 


IWo  dears  after  the  invasion  the  following  were  scheduled  to  arrives 

at  Stavanger  1  tanker 

at  Oslo  '  11  ships 

Thre»  to  *ft«T  th._lgva.ion; 

at  Bergen  1  tanker 
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at  Trondheim  *  1  tanker 

Six  day  aftar  the  invasions 

at  Oalo  14  Ships  (1  of  which  was  a  tanker) 

IkS.» 

The  "Report  Force11  was  instituted  because  of  the  demand  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  that  the  troops  put  ashore  from  the  warships  should  have 
artillery  and  heavy  equipment  to  support  then  in  every  port  on  the  dey 
the  invasion  took  place.  In  order  to  reach  the  furthermost  ports  in  time, 
the  ships  of  this  croup  because  of  their  slow  speed  were  obliged  to  sail 
from  the  h mm  porta  as  early  as  six  days  before  the  rest.  They  were  left 
entirely  to  their  own  resources.  So  escort  could  be  provided  because  it 
would  have  attracted  attention,  SKL  raised  strong  objections  to  sending 
these  ships  to  sea  without  escort,  objections  which  later  proved  wholly 
justified,  but  it  had  to  give  way  to  the  requirements  of  the  two  other 
services. 

The  vessels  of  the  n  Report  Force”  were  camouflaged  as  coke  ships. 

They  were  given  a  six-foot  high  deck  load  below  the  hatches,  and  their 
papers  were  for  Norwegian  territorial  waters.  If  possible  they  were 
to  prevent  Norwegian  authorities  from  examining  the  real  cargo  and,  in 
an  emergency,  if  forced  to  submit  to  arctination,  were  to  give  Murmansk 
as  their  correct  destination. 

The  Force  oonsisted  of  seven  vessels,  three  of  which  were  for  Narvik, 
three  for  Trondheim  and  one  for  Stavanger, 

The  Narvik  group  sailed  from  Brunsbuattel  Beads,  at  the  North  Sea 
entrance  to  the  Xiel  Canal,  durixg  the  early  hours  of  3  April,  The 
Trondheim  group  followed  on  4  April,  and  the  ship  for  Stavanger  sailed 
on  the  7th*  Not  one  of  these  seven  ships  arrived  at  their  destination 
at  tfee  time  intended.  As  early  as  Kobbervig,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Norwegian  Islands,  some  of  the  ships  were  subjected  to  considerable  delay 
because  the  Norwegian  pilot  station  claimed  that  there  were  no  pilots 
available  for  them.  Later  in  the  voyage,  one  vessel  was  torpedoed  by 
British  forces  in  Vestfjord  shortly  before  reaching  its  objective,  the 
second  fell  into  eneay  hands,  and  the  third  put  into  Bergen  on  11  April, 
only  to  bo  sunk  there  in  a  British  dive-bombing  raid  on  14  April  while 
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discharging  its  cargo.  Of  the  Trendheim  group,  one  struck  e  Mine  end 
sank,  the  second  was  sunk  by  e  Norwegian  destroysr,  and  the  third  reached 
Trondheim  on  12  April,  The  vessel  bound  for  Stavanger  was  rank  by  a 
Norwegian  torpedo  boat  on  9  April, 

These  heavy  losses  wrecked  all  Army  and  Air  Force  hope  for  being 
inciediately  provided  with  artillery,  asmunition,  equipment  and  provisions 
for  the  troops  landed  in  the  northern  harbors. 

The  Tanker  Force 

The  tanker  force  vas  composed  of  three  large  and  five  snail  tankers 
carrying  fuel  support  for  the  Air  Force,  Of  the  three  large  ships,  two 
were  to  arrive  in  Narvik  on  the  day  of  the  occupation*  The  third  vas  to  be 
in  Trondheim  on  the  same  day  so  that  the  ships  which  had  put  in  thara 
could  refuel  and  put  back  to  sea  again  the  same  evening.  To  acooaplish 
this  it  was  necessary,  in  the  case  of  the  Export  Force,  that  the  tankers 
pit  to  sea  before  the  invasion  oowetnced  and  proceed  independently  to 
their  destinations.  The  whaling  ship  tender  JAN  WELLEH  had  already 
been  sent  to  Folyarny,  the  Secret  Supply  Service  base  in  Kola  Bay  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  during  March  and  vas  awaiting  orders  there.  Her  sailing  orders 
were  issued  on  6  April,  When  the  destroyers  entered  Narvik  this  ship  vas 
alongside  the  dock.  The  other  two  large  tankers  sailed  from  Vilhelashaven 
on  3  April.  Both  fell  victim  to  eneey  action.  The  lose  of  these  two 
talkers  vas  fatal  for  the  Narvik  destroyers  inasmuch  as  they  were  unable 
to  put  to  sea  the  same  evening  as  planned  and  had  no  alternative  but  to 
await  the  anticipated  attack  of  vastly  stronger  enemy  forces. 

Of  the  five  small  tankers  which  were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Oslo, 
Stavanger,  Bergen  and  Trondheim  between  9  and  15  April  with  cargoes  of 
aircraft  gasoline,  one  destined  for  Trondheim  was  sunk  on  12  April  by 
a  British  submarine. 

The  First  Sea  Transport  Force 

This  force,  consisting  of  fifteen  vessels,  of  which  five  were  for 
Oslo,  four  for  Kristlansand,  three  for  Stavanger  and  three  for  Bergen, 
carried  only  troops.  The  ships  sailed  from  Stettin  on  5  and  7  April. 
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Thus  by  the  time  they  entered  the  dangcroua  waters  of  the  Kattegat  and 
Skagerrak  they  had  the  naval  forces  vhich  were  heading  ibr  tho  various 
Norwegian  ports  either  ahead  of  then  or  near  then.  To  form  theso  3hips 
up  into  one  or  core  convoys  would  have  Imediately  betrayed  them  as 
troop  transports  when  they  passed  through  Danish  waters*  Each  therefore 
proceeded  independently  in  tho  disgudeo  of  an  ordinary  merchant  vessel, 
with  orders  to  keep  within  or  near  neutral  territorial  waters*  ill  troop3 
had  to  keep  below  decks  in  sight  of  land  or  other  vessels* 

TWo  vessels  in  the  Q3I0  group  were  sunk.  The  other  three  arrived 
in  Oslo  on  11  April, 

Of  the  Kristians  and  group,  three  ships  arrived  at  that  port  on  9 
April  and  the  fourth  on  11  April*  Tho  Stavanger  force  arrived  safely. 

OaV  one  ship  of  tho  Bergen  group  reached  its  destination,  on  11 
April*  One  vessel  ran  aground  on  7  April  north  of  Heloingborg  and  had 
to  put  into  Q3I0  on  10  April,  while  the  other  was  sunk  by  a  British  sub¬ 
marine  on  8  April* 

The  Second  Trananrt  force 

This  group,  consisting  of  eleven  vessels  sailed  from  Gdynia  on  8 
April.  Aa  the  Danish  waters  leading  to  the  Great  Belt  were  already  in 
German  hands  by  tho  tino  the  ships  reached  thm,  it  wad  not  necessary 
for  them  to  bo  disguised  as  ordinary  merchantmen.  The  ships  sailed  in  a 
dosed  convoy  and  were  protected  egainst  cnery  submarines  by  armed  trawl¬ 
ers  and  escort  planes.  In  the  evening  of  10  April,  British  submarines 
attacked  tho  convoy  in  the  Kattegat,  north  of  Goeteborg,  They  sank  two 
of  the  ships  and  dispersed  tho  convoy.  During  11  April,  eight  ships  put 
into  Oslo  and  one  to  Erederiicahaven. 

Tho  heavy  losses  incurred  by  this  force  (900  men  were  lost  through 
tho  submarine  attack)  were  tho  occasion  for  SKL  to  make  immediate  changes 
in  its  logistic  plan.  In  agreement  with  tho  OKU,  it  was  decided  that: 

(a)  Troops  were  no  longer  to  be  transported  in 
convoy.  Instead,  troop  transportation  was 
to  be  effected  in  fast  warships  or  fast 
small  vessels  over  the  shortest  sea  route 
between  ports  in  northern  Denmark  and 
southern  Norway. 
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(b)  Material  vti  to  be  transported  a*  before, 
a— initios,  eaterl  Ml  and  provisions 
ware  to  be  ferried  In  fishing  boete  from 

.ffy  Mrt . 

Thle  force,  consisting  of  fourteen  vsessls,  vu  divided  up  eooordU 
lac  to  speed  into  five  groups  end  smiled  for  Borve/  on  13  April*  One 
ship  vss  sunk  by  m  eubserine  end  another  ran  aground  In  the  ielande 
west  of  Frterder*  During  15  and  16  April  the  other  ahipe  of  the  Force 
put  Into  Oslo* 

$*UkaS&MMlam 

This  fores,  which  sailed  to  Xorsoer,  Copenhagen  and  Kiddaifart  for 
the  occupation  of  the  Danish  ports,  arrived  as  scheduled  without  suffer¬ 
ing  loee  through  emesy  motion* 

Once  railroad  oo— uaicatione  through  occupied  Denmark  were  avaib- 
able,  supplies  were  rapidly  ftrrled  across  to  Larvik  02?  Oslo  Fjord  from 
the  northern  tip  of  Denmark,  In  thle  way  21,000  men  were  sent  to  Xoxwty 
in  four  weeks*  About  100  fishing  vessels  were  used  in  5  vseks  to  carry 
aoac  0,000  tons  of  Aaqr  and  Air  Fores  aaterisl  frosi  Denmark  to  Vorway* 

16  losses  ware  incurred* 

rc-feflrt  TrmwrHUgp 

Utm  tta*  HUM  had  iaadad  in  Iwoi  and  lodalaaM,  tha  poaitlon 
of  the  drag  Air  Force  troops  in  Trondheim  became  critioel.  They  were 
oospletely  out  off*  Supplies  destined  for  thee  bed  sunk  in  the  Mcport 
Force*  Railroad  no— rml  cation  with  Oslo  had  bean  severed  end  oould  not 
be  expected  to  be  restored  until  the  land  between  bed  been  captured* 
Supplies  could  not  be  sent  by  sir*  The  Any  and  Air  Toros  therefore 
requested  the  Savy  to  send  aircraft  gasoline,  boabe,  anti-aircraft  guns 
and  asasxnitlon  by  every  possible  means*  Although  SXL  and  CisC  0-boats 
were  loathe  to  divert  U-boats  from  operations,  especially  art  that  tins, 
the  perilous  position  of  the  other  services  compelled  that  to  detail 
seven  U-boats  to  duty  as  transports* 

One  U-boat  carrying  12  tons,  and  a  ssoond  carrying  18  tons  of 
supplies,  sailed  i— odiately  and  arrived  in  Trondheim  on  18  April* 

The  other  five  boats  underwent  a  rapid  conversion  first,  so  that  t-v 
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oould  t aka  on  largar  quantitiea  of  cargo.  Two  vera  fitted  for  carrying 
20  -tona  of  mixed  cargo  and  30  tone  of  aircraft  gasoline*  three  for  50 
tone  of  mixed  cargo  and  80  ton*  of  aircraft  gasoline*  In  exaaple  of 
the  quantities  which  these  U-boat*  actually  took  to  Trondheim  is  atom 
in  the  cargo  list  of  W  on  27  April  1940s 

42*400  gallons  gasoline 
1*433  gallons  aviation  lubricating  oil 
1*166  rounds  of  8*8  cm  ajmunition 

1  8*8  cm  anti-aircraft  gun  with  accessories 
16  250  kg*  bomba 

these  U-boats  kept  up  an  unbroken  shuttle  service  between  Germany 
and  Trondheim  until  the  beginning  of  June*  when  the  Oalo-Trondheim  rail¬ 
road  was  repaired  to  the  extent  that  supplies  oould  be  sent  overland 
again*  Transportation  of  aviation  gasoline  by  submarine  was  then  aban¬ 
doned  as  an  uameo— eaidly  dangerous  practice. 

The  transportation  demands  mads  upon  the  Navy  during  the  Norway 
campaign  vers  far  In  excess  of  the  original  plan*  and  far  in  excess  of 
anything  even  dreamt d  of  by  those  in  auttority*  By  13  May  1940*  70,161 
mm  had  been  sent  by  sea  to  Norway*  Those  lost  cumbered  1*242*  i.e.  1*77 
percent  of  all  transported.  By  1  November  1940  the  number  transported 
lias  222*490  and  1*300  (.6  parcent). 

Tha  following  list  contains  a  review  of  sea  transportation  furnished 
by  the  Navy  from  3  April  to  1  Noveaber  1940* 


No*  of  ships 

Tons 

Gross 

Man 

Horses 

Vehicles 

Additional 
Cargo  tons 

00  THIRD 

497 

2,004,327 

18,911 

20,912 

26,488 

227,204 

33,379 

7 

886 

19,891 

TOTAL 

497 

2,004,327 

222,490 

20,919 

27,374 

247,095 

22* 

114,058 

1,300 

400 

1,425 

21,648 

*0f  the  ships  listed  above*  three  totaling 
21*939  tons  gross  were  towed  in  by  German 
salvage  tugs. 

Total  number  of  voyages;  953  totaling  3*733*988  tons  gross. 
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la  addition,  between  10  April  cad  22  Mur  1940,  100  drifters  totaling 
corns  12,000  tow  grow  were  seat  to  Xorwsgian  'ports  with  about  8,000  tons  of 
Inq^Mr  Ibree  supplies*  In  Auguat  and  September,  48  ships  wars  angagad 
la  o^iatal  traffic  aloof  tha  Xorwsgian  ooeat. 

Bsapita  tha  soooass  of  this  osspelgn,  tha  levy,  from  a  logistician*! 
point  of  Tiw,  did  not  have  a  formal  plan  of  action  whan  preparing  for 
tha  Norwegian  invasion.  Vida  Meehans,  whan  askad  about  Ms  plans  for  tMs 
operation,  stated: 

*0m  day,  I  think  it  was  in  March,  I  was  suddenly  oalled 
to  SIL  and  thara  I  heard  for  tha  first  tins  that  ve 
would  inrads  Borv ay.  Xaturslly,  tha  first  things 
I  asked  was  ,Xhat  organisation  shall  I  u sat  Where 
Shall  X  gat  tha  mmV  1  was  told  that  it  was  hoped 
that  thara  would  ha  no  difficulties*  Of  course  va 
could  only  improvise  because  nobody  oould  be  told 
about  tha  plan,  so  I  said  to  the  chief  of  Ada  Qu  IX, 

•Can  va  collect  so mm  people,  some  ooapaaiaa  of  parsoa* 
nal,  some  gunnery  personsal  and  so  forth*  *  About  500 
Xecvy  mm  vara  on  tha  ship#  going  to  Xorway  but  X  never 
did  gat  than.  X  think  tha  only  reason  va  vara  success* 
fUl  at  first  in  Xorvey  was  baoauaa  soma  of  tha  ehipe 
vara  sunk,  for  eocasple  tha  and  tha  BUTOHBU 

fbu  see,  tha  paopla  va  had  destined  for  duty  with  tha 
naval  oosnandar  at  Oslo  and  also  harbormaster  at  Oslo 
(man  and  officers)  all  died*  Aa  a  result  tha  personnel 
of  tha  S»IQ08»O  and  tha  ELQXCHSR  vara  sent  to  us  and 
with  them  va  made  it* 11 

Vftda  Maoheos  vas  interrogated  at  great  length  regarding  logistic 
planning,  the  establishment  of  oversew  bases  to  meat  new  supply  demands, 
mobile  support  and  other  logistic  measures  employed  by  tha  German  levy* 
fartinant  metrsets  have  bean  made  from  this  interview*  Buy  follow. 
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KCERPTB  FROM  AN  IKTEEVIQf  WITH 
VAEK  B8DNQ  mGHSfc,  AEKIRAL 

qpAHTcaosm  of  m  navy  and 

LITER  ACHIRAL  NORWAY,  HELD  AT 
KIEL  AND  ETON,  GEFOftNY,  ON  21 
AND  23  AUGUST  1951. 

Q.  Admiral  Haohens,  what  changes  in  the  logistic  establishment  of  the 
Gexmn  Navy  would  have  been  desirable  in  order  to  increase  the  rel¬ 
ative  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  supply  organisation  and  there¬ 
fore  improve  the  control  of  ita  logistic  functions? 

A.  Well,  you  see,  the  chief  of  the  supply  organisation  mast  be  a  man 
who  has  some  experience  in  operations  too  so  that  he  can  not  only 
tell  about  his  own  tasks  but  also  mix  in  operations  himself. 

Q.  What  you  mean  by  that,  sir,  ia  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  line  and  tactical  duties? 

A.  Ho  oust  also  be  a  technical  man.  His  education  in  the  Navy  cannot 
be  oonfined  only  to  the  supply  organisation.  For  instance,  we  had 
supply  officers.  Their  word  would  not  carry  the  necessary  weight. 

A  man  who  has  the  Tuhrergehllfenausbildung  in  the  German  Navy,  that 
means  staff  experience,  is  the  one  who  mist  be  a  chief  of  a  supply 
organisation.  Perhaps  a  chief  of  staff  could  be  a  supply  officer, 
but  not  a  chief  of  a  supply  organisation. 

Q.  Eor  example,  in  your  staff  organization  in  Norway,  were  there  any 
supply  officers? 

A.  Naturally.  We  had  not  only  a  supply  officer  (he  did  most  of  the 
accounting  and  such  things)  but  we  also  had  a  Flottenintendant 
(an  Intendantur  official  with  the  rank  of  captain).  He  was  &  very 
clever  man  and  we  worked  very  well  together. 
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Q.  Was  his  experience  such  that  he  would  have  been  chief  of  a  supply 
organisation? 

A.  No,  I  don*t  think  so,  because  he  knew  nothing  about  operations.  He 
had  studied  law. 

Q.  To  what  degree  did  the  personalities  of  particular  senior  officers 
affect  the  structural  system  of  the  supply  organisation  and  its 
functions? 

A.  That  is  a  most  important  question  because  in  qy  opinion  the  chief 
of  a  supply  organization  oust  be  a  good  housekeeper,  especially  in 
the  German  Navy.  He  cannot  be  a  nan  who  is  used  to  waste.  You  see 
people  are  different.  Some  will  hold  and  some  will  spend.  I  think 
that  it  should  be  one  of  his  most  important  qualities.  He  suet  be  a 
thrifty  individual. 

Q.  Did  the  personality  of  any  one  of  your  particular  senior  officers, 
perhaps  Gross  Admiral  Doenitz,  affect  your  supply  system? 

A.  Naturally.  Not  only  Dbentiz  but  also  any  one  of  the  other  officers, 

I1 11  give  you  an  example:  In  Norway  we  had  some  commanding  admirals. 
They  gave  us  (Ada  Qu)  their  demands.  I  knew  them  and  therefore  I 
knew  in  some  instances  that  We  oust  furnish  100  percent  of  what  they 
requested  or  even  more  because  that  particular  officer  would  ask  for 
only  absolutely  necessary  things.  The  other  would  get  only  80  per¬ 
cent  of  his  demands  because  he  always  longed  for  mors  than  he  needed. 

Q.  What  educational  system  existed  for  junior,  intermediate  and  senior 
officers  in  supply  procedures  and  in  strategy  and  logistics? 

A.  We  had  the  so-called  Jhhrergehilfenausbildung,  a  naval  staff  college^ 
The  c curse  lasted  two  years  in  peace  time.  Naturally,  there  were 
desses  in  strategy  and  logistics.  ?or  some  parts  of  the  supply  pro* 
cedure,  we  went  to  OKty/E.  They  gave  us  lectures  there  so  we  would 
have  an  over-all  view.  At  the  naval  schools,  we  were  also  taught  to 
write  operational  orders  and  learn  the  necessity  of  dose  co-operation 
between  the  tactical  commander,  the  strategic  commander,  the  logistic 
officer  on  his  staff  and  the  supply  personnel  in  the  dockyard. 
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Q.  Naturally,  the  writing  of  your  estimates  of  the  situation,  etc.,  was 
the  most  isportant  phase  of  operational  planning,  hut  was  it  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  you  have  a  fair  understanding  of  logistics  and  supply  pro¬ 
cedures? 

A.  You  mat  remember  that  at  that  tine  we  had  just  the  North  Sea  Station 
and  the  Baltic  Station  and  we  never  thought  we  would  be  going  to  f 
Norway  or  Denmark.  Our  mission  was  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Germany 
and  to  atop  a  foreign  navy  from  going  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Those  were 
our  aims  and  therefore  all  these  questions  of  supply  were  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Q.  That  is  vary  interesting,  however,  I  got  the  general  impit scion  during 
one  of  the  conferences  held  yesterday,  when  an  adniral  said  that  he 
never  anticipated  a  war,  that  your  logistics  systma  could  not  keep  up 
with  your  occupation  forces. 

JL  I  did  not  even  believe  after  the  war  had  begun  that  we  would  get  all 
of  Trance.  1  thought  we  would  be  successful  if  we  got  the  Channel 
coast  up  to  Calais. 

Q.  So  your  plans  of  war  never  included  anything  like  occupation  of  Western 
Trance? 

A*  X  remember  that  we  played  what  we  called  "War  gaaee  between  the  Blue 
and  Red".  I  played  It  for  the  first  tine  in  1937;  maybe  some  played 
it  the  year  before.  In  1937,  we  had  the  first  gene  BBritain  attacks 
the  North  Sea." 

Q.  Britain  and  Trance? 

A.  Tes.  Britain  would  help  Trance.  Up  to  that  time,  in  politics,  we 
said  England  would  help  Trance,  It  was  more  instructive  to  play  our 
war  games  against  two  opponents  than  one. 

Q,  Can  we  discuss  the  authority  of  an  area  commander? 

i,  Our  concept  of  organisation  was  that  every  little  commander  in  his 
little  district  was  a  king  in  his  own  house.  But  some  men  in  the 
Admiralty  tried  to  build  up  their  own  Navy,  Take,  for  example, 
ammunition.  HarRuest/AWa  controlled  it  through  the  Ansunition  Inapector- 
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ate,  b •cause  the  Inspectorate  always  got  its  orders  from  the  Admiralty, 

Therefore,  ammunition  people  oould  rotate  between  the  Admiralty  and 

the  inspectorate,  I  think  it  started  in  the  time  of  Tirpita,  He  built 

up  the  Seoond  Navy  to  a  point  where  he  was  CinC.  He  was  against  the 

Admiral  Staff  and  because  he  was  a  great  person,  he  won,  and  from  that 

time  on  was  an  important  figure.  Many  tried  to  do  the  same  thing 
» 

them  elves, 

Q.  What  in  general  was  the  concept  of  logistics  in  the  German  Navyt 
A,  I  told  you  that  before  the  war  we  did  not  iasgine  that  the  war  would 
be  extended  in  such  a  way.  It  might  be  eoctended  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

It  might  be  extended  in  the  North  Sea  up  to  Calais,  In  that  case, 
the  North  Sea  Station  and  Baltic  Sea  Station  would  be  sufficient. 

Q,  What  about  your  mobilisation  planning?  Did  you  envisage  the  neees- 
sity  for  any  new  supply  facilities  either  at  home  or  abroad* 

Zi*  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  establish  new  station  commands, 
such  as  Norway  and  Black  Sea,  etc,,  so  I  do  not  think  we  had  pre¬ 
pared  ary  plans;  none  that  1  ever  heard  about, 

Q,  What  did  you  develop  along  those  lines  during  the  war?  How  did  you 
take  care  of  situations  that  arose?  * 

A,  I  told  you  about  my  experience  just  before  the  Norwegian  invasion. 

There  were  no  reel  plans  for  that, 

Q,  As  the  war  progressed,  did  you  give  consideration  to  an  enemy  country1  s 
eoonomy  in  your  planning* 

A,  Yes,  ve  tried  to  do  that  to  a  high  degree  in  Norway,  You  see  we  had 
very  few  watching  vessels,  i.e,,  coast  guard  ships,  so  ve  took  some 
of  their  trawlers  and  made  contracts  with  the  Norwegian  dockyards 
for  them  to  build  us  some  trawlers, 

Q,  What  did  you  do  about  getting  what  supplies  you  could  out  of  the 
occupied  countries? 

A,  We  had  a  Relohskoamissar.  I  think  he  vaa  responsible  for  all  supplies 
from  the  occupied  country.  Moat  of  these  things  went  to  the  Army.  I 
remember  seafood  end  blankets.  We  had  to  collect  them  and  deliver 
them  to  the  armed  forces, 

Q.  Bid  the  Navy  control  the  fishing  industry* 
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A.  Ve  established  some  factories.  The  Norwegians  did  not  have  big 

freezing  factories.  They  have  now.  One  factory  had  just  been  built 
by  the  Germans,  but  was  not  finished.  Afterwards  ve  had  some  freezing 
factories  in  Trondheim,  in  Skolveg  and  in  other  ports  of  Norway. 

Q.  Did  you  send  these  products  to  Gemary  to  increase  your  food  supply? 

A.  There  was  not  enough  fish  for  that.  The  Norwegians  in  Tromsoe,  however! 
oould  always  get  fish  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  In  your  logistics  planning  in  Ada  Qu,  do  you  know  of  any  steps  taken 
before  the  war  to  stockpile  important  strategic  Materials? 

A.  I  think  ve  did.  Captain  Kanos en  will  know  about  it. 

Q.  So  you  know  how  far  Gemany  progressed  into  the  war  before  the  Navy 
developed  any  shortages? 

A.  Its.  1  recall  that  when  I  got  ay  oomaand  as  Ada  Qu,  I  stocked  copper. 
That  was  in  the  last  part  of  1942.  Copper  was  very  United.  After¬ 
wards  ve  had  enough  copper  because  ve  did  not  use  so  axoh.  In  former 
times  ve  used  copper  in  many  electrical  fittings.  Then  copper  began 
to  be  restricted.  Ve  discovered  how  to  use  aluminum  as  a  substitute. 
Vhsn  that  was  accomplished,  there  was  no  shortage  of  copper.  I  think 
steel  or  steel  plate  or  any  metal  like  that  was  a  problem  though. 

Q*  I  was  just  wondering,  because  you  oust  have  had  some  kind  of  stock¬ 
piling  program  in  effect  before  the  war. 

A.  I  think  there  was  no  stockpiling  before  the  war.  Perhaps  some  persons 
from  the  Speer  Ministry  can  tell  you. 

Q.  You  know  about  General  Haushofer,  the  professor  who  taught  geopolitics 
at  the  College  of  Munich?  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  his  theory 
was  used  as  a  basis  for  any  logistic  planning? 

A.  I'm  not  sure,  but  X  remember  that  during  the  war,  especially  during 
the  fall  of  Russia,  that  there  were  fights  between  Hitler  and  the 
General  Staff  because  the  General  Staff  only  thought  of  things  from 
the  military  point  of  view  while  Hitler  had  to  consider  the  oil  fields 
of  Baku  or  the  Djneiper  and  the  electricity  of  that  river.  I  think 
I  found  this  theory  used  to  a  small  degree  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  German  losses  were  considered  in  logistic 
planning? 
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A.  Katurally.  I  remember  minesweepers  ware  one  of  the  first  tasks  I 
got*  V®  said,  "How  many  losses  will  vs  bars?  How  many  Minesweepers 
can  be  built?"  If  the  losses  went  up,  ve  had  a  conference*  "Can 
ve  build  nor®?"  That  meant  ve  suit  get  the  material  from  other 
things,  so  ve  had  stop  this  or  that*  I  think  one  of  mj  prims  tasks 
was  to  decide  what  vas  most  important*  I  remember  ve  had  to  build 
landing  craft.  That  vas  in  spite  of  the  wish  of  1SEL  that  destroyers 
be  built.  By  and  by  all  these  ships  were  sunk,  then  submarines  got 
up  to  first  place.  It  vas  very  difficult  to  build  any  type  of  big 
ship* 

Q*  I  suppose  in  your  planning  you  considered  other  kinds  of  losses? 

I*  Aaturally.  I  also  considered  ammunition*  You  sse  at  first  vs  had 
to  deliver  vexy  little  smminition  to  our  coastal  batteries  because 
they  did  not  shoot  vexy  much*  After  the  Russians  came  though  there 
vas  great  consumption*  This  vas  also  true  in  Bonny* 

Q*  Werenlt  your  naval  artillexy  stations  along  the  ooast  firing  at 
English  pilots  too?  Didn’t  you  also  have  to  have  large  quantities 
of  ammunition  there? 

km  It  vas  vexy  difficult  to  get  JLI  ammunition*  The  Any  and  Air  force 
needed  it  too*  I  gave  preference  to  some  sections*  Vs  spoke  about 
this  before*  I  remember  that  sometimes  I  got  ammunition  from  other 
theaters  of  war  and  put  it  into  Germany  and  if  ve  had  some  bigger 
deliveries  then  1  stocked  the  batteries.  It  vas  important  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  that  all  our  batteries  should  have  a  real  supply 
in  their  ready  rooms  so  vs  oould  draw  on  that  supply. 

Q*  How  vas  your  logistic  planning  Integrated  with  your  strategic  plan¬ 
ning? 

A*  Veil,  I  think  that  the  logistic  planning  -  I’ll  say  it  in  another  vay. 
The  strategic  planning  vas  not  integrated  too  much  with  logistic 
planning* 

Q*  I  see,  not  too  much,  ftit  it  developed  as  you  vent  along?  As  you 
planned  to  go  into  the  Mediterranean,  hov  did  ycu  arrive  at  your 
requirements  and  how  did  you  determine  hov  you  ver*  going  to  get 
them  there? 
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A.  In  Ad*  Qa,  when  I  saw  during  a  conference  that  something  was  in  the 
air  and  I,  fro*  *y  knowledge  of  things,  sew  that  the  supply  problem 
would  be  of  great  importance,  1  went  to  Wegner  (18KL)  and  said,  "I 
think  there  ie  something  going  on  where  you  will  do  something;  you 
will  not  speak  about  itu  Is  that  not  right?  If  you  will  do  this 
and  that,  fro*  *y  knowledge  of  operations,  then  we  have  this  end 
that  thing  and  we  suet  do  tbie  and  that,"  Tou  see  all  these  things 
cannot  wait.  They  Mist  be  done  ahead  of  time  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  handle  such  affairs  at  the  last  moment.  If  the  order 
is  given  and  you  then  interfere,  it  is  too  late. 

Q,  Do  you  kirn.  Admiral,  of  any  mistake  that  was  aade  in  the  selection 
of  any  advanced  bases  in  Xorvay  or  in  Trance  or  other  mistakes  in 
planning  for  operations  or  in  the  selection  of  bases? 

A,  Tou  could  not  select  very  many  places  in  Norway  because  Nature  gave 
you  only  certain  places  and  they  were  the  only  places  you  could 
establish  bases.  -  was  the  same  with  the  coastal  batteries  in 
Norway,  It  may  be  ^hat  nowadays  there  are  not  as  mazy  batteries 
as  we  had  there  during  the  war  but  if  you  had  tc  build  new  ones, 
you  would  oome  to  the  same  places.  There  ere  no  other  places  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mountainous  terrain.  The  supply  bases  had  to  he  at 
important  harbors  such  as  Bergen,  Trondheim  and  Kristi  amend. 

Q.  Were  they  there  already?  Did  you  take  the*  over  fro*  the  Norwegian 
Navy? 

A,  Tea,  we  took  the  dockyards  and  the  supply  storehouses  from  the 
Norwegian  Navy,  We  could  not  build  new  ones, 

Q.  Was  the  same  true  in  Trance? 

A.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  the  same,  but  in  Trance  they  also  built 
the  submarine  pens.  Maybe  they  built  some  underground  storage, 

Q*  Were  there  any  organizational  weaknesses  or  conflicts  of  author¬ 
ity  between  OKM  end  the  OKW? 

A,  There  were  always  quarrels,  I  think  because  the  OKW  was  not  an  OKH 
(High  Comand  of  the  Army),  It  was  an  Inspectorate  of  the  Army, 

The  others  (Navy  and  Air  Torce)  were  parts  of  the  Armed  Forces,  We 
suffered  in  these  quarrels  because  of  lack  of  proper  representation. 
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At  first,  ve  only  bad  Captain  liunn  there  and  therefore  ve  a  act 
Admiral  Torn.  OJQf  was  the  highest  level  organisation  on  paper. 

That  in  all  nry  vail  1/  you  hare  a  band  of  OKU  and  than  thraa  sepa- , 
rata  haada  of  tha  different  branches,  but  all  thraa  different  persona 
will  not  conform  if  tha  chiaf  of  OBJ  baa  no  personality.  In  the 
Mavy  it  van  just  tha  other  way.  Va  bad  Doenit*  and  Raeaar.  Doenits 
van  a  personality  but  Keitel  van  not.  And  if,  for  example,  Kiatal 
ordered  30,000  awn  from  tha  Kary  to  the  Any,  I  doa*t  think  Doanita 
would  do  it.  He  would  go  to  Hitler  and  a  ay  "Shall  I  do  it  or  not?" 

Q,  Along  the  same  linea,  Adniral,  I  bay#  read  of  tha  atoxy  of  GrAda 
Header *n  new  appointment,  after  be  apparently  bad  a  misunderetanding 
with  the  fuehrer,  and  Admiral'  Doenits1*  appointment  &u  GinO  Vary. 

A.  A#  Adairal  Inspakteur?  that  was  only  a  title. 

Q.  But  Add  Til  JUeder  van  a  very  firm  officer^  van  be  not? 

A,  1  think  hie  abilities,  especially  to  educate  the  officers,  vara  very 
great.  I  aleo  think  Doenits  van  too  specialised. 

Q,  As  a  submarine  officer? 

A.  Tee,  also  at  one  tine  in  torpedo  boats.  Va  all  had  been  in  torpedo 
boats  at  one  time,  whan  va  bed  only  two  flotillas  in  the  Beiohmarine. 

4,  Vhat  logistic  problems  did  you  have  that  vers  peculiar  to  tha  support 
of  the  fleet  in  Xorway  and  franco? 

A,  In  support!^  thn  fleet  end  submarines  in  Horvey,  va  had  the  problem 
of  using  certain  cares.  We  had  to  dig  them. 

Q,  Vera  there  any  other  problems  that  you  recall? 

JU  fee.  It  vats  a  very  long  vsy  to  Horvsy,  so  take  potatoes.  Tou  know 
.  that  tha  Germans  eat  a  lot  of  potatoes.  Most  of  the  time  ve  bad  tbwi 
frozen*  When  I  vas  in  Tromeoe,  from  January  to  March,  I  bad  only 
frozen  potatoes  to  eat.  Another  problem  in  northern  Horway  vas  refrig¬ 
eration  space. 

Q,  Vhat  were  the  methods  by  which  these  operational  plans  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  terms  of  supplies,  for  instance,  requirements  for  spare 
parts  and  common  supplies?  I  think  that  question  has  been  answered 
by  some  of  your  admirals,  but  you  might  be  able  to  shed  some  more 
light  on  It. 
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A.  Hare  you  had  your  operational  plans  and  1SKL  would  sa$;  "This  is  what 
we  are  thinking  about*  You  take  the  plans  or  the  hints  of  the  plans 
and  translate  them  into  what  you  will  need  in  Norway.'1  1SKL  would  have 
to  decide  how  many  mines  should  be  given  for  this  or  that  operation, 

Q.  You  told  me  when  we  discussed  your  general  difficulties  that  you 
would  get  these  hints  from  1SKL  and  then  you  would  go  back  to  your 
staff  and  have  them  get  you  th?  information  you  needed. 

A,  Naturally,  if  a  mine  operation  had  to  be  done,  I  went  to  Admiral  Mueller 
in  MarRuest  aid  asked,  "How  many  mines  do  you  have  and  how  many  will 
you  get  in  the  next  14  days?  What  types  of  mines  and  when?  I  heard 
from  the  1SKL  they  need  aucn  cjnd  such",  and  they  would  give  me  the 
information, 

Q,  Then  the  mining  group  had  a  good  stock  control  system  and  were  able 
to  tell  you  right  away.  Was  this  also  true  for  ammunition? 

A.  Generally  they  could  tell  .me  at  once,  but  sometimes  they  had  to  send 
telegrams  to  the  Inspectorate.  Then  they  would  know. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  they  had  a  good  stock  control  system? 

A.  I  had  a  book  which  I  always  kep'  to  myself.  It  was  a  small  book.  I 
entered  all  the  things  they  said  we  needed  in  it.  When  I  knew  that 
an  operation  would  be  discussed  with  Doenitz  or  Raeder  I  took  it  with 
me.  When  we  needed  more  detailed  information  General  Mailer  (OKW)  was 
also  invited  hut  he  only  stayed  as  long  as  he  was  needed  at  the  con¬ 
ferences. 

Q.  What  single  service  logistic  responsibility  for  all  the  Armed  Services 
was  assigned  to  the  Navy? 

A.  Only  sea  transportation.  All  railroad  transport,  eJio  all  inland 
waterway  transport  was  controlled  by  the  Army,  but  in  spite  of  that, 
we  of  .the  Navy  picked  up  some  transport  of  our  own.  For  instance, 
we  had  some  E-boats  we  wanted  to,  send  to  the  Mediterranean  and,  as 
long  as  we  could,  they  would  go  on  inland  waterways  through  Tfance. 

Part  of  the  way  they  had  to  go  on  very  large  Navy  trucks, 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  single  service  responsibilities? 

A.  Ho. 
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Q.  What  relative  emphasis  vaa  placed  in  your  planning  on  logistics; 
what  percentage  of  the  whole  effort? 

i.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  because  it  embraces  the  whole  process 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  but  in  the  planning  itself  1 
cannot  give  you  these  percentages.  1  think  when  we  established 
the  bases  in  Norway  the  logiatic  planning  was  a  whole  lot,  maybe 
70  percent. 

Q.  In  the  whole  war  effort  then,  as  far  as  running  your  office  was 
concerned,  would  you  ssy  it  would  probably  be  about  25  percent? 

A.  It  might  have  been  about  30jf. 

Q.  Bow  much  emphasis  vaa  given  supply  space  in  planning  new  warship 
construction? 

A.  You  see,  in  designing  a  ship,  there  was  always  a  big  quarrel  between 
all  the  different  departments,  especially  between  the  torpedo,  the 
gunnery  and  the  supply  departments.  It  was  not  only  because  of  the 
organization  but  also  because  of  the  personalities  involved.  Before 
the  war,  we  had  Admiral  Wit  sell,  now  the  Russian*  have  him.  He  was 
a  sum  of  very  much  knowledge  but  he  looked  at  things  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  weapons,  therefore  8KL  always  had  to  interfere  to  make 
sure  that  other  departments  were  not  neglected.  We  had  seme  percent¬ 
age  factors  worked  out;  for  instance,  in  torpedo  boats  we  would  give 
20  percent  for  gunnery  and  for  speed  such  and  such  a  percentage,  etc.. 
Of  course 'you  always  had  to  take  care  that  the  supplies  and  stores 
were  not  neglected. 

Q.  Bit  that  was  primarily  a  job  of  Adm  Qu  to  go  over  the  plans  and  tike 
care  of  these  details,  wasn’t  it? 

A.  Sometimes.  You  see,  if  MarRuest/K  was  going  to  construct  a  ship, 
some  reserve  space  was  always  left  because  new  demands  for  new 
equipment  always  arose  and  we  had  to  make  sure  that  they  did  not 
take  it  from  the  equipment  storerooms  or  from  the  navigation  instru¬ 
ment  storeroom  or  from  the  bridge.  I  think  it  was  a  famous  English 
constructor  who  said,  "I  have  built  a  lot  of  bridges,  but  no  none  has 
ever  been  satisfied  with  any  of  them.* 
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Q,  The  reason  I  ask  the  question,  Admiral,  la  that  on  an  inspection  made 
abroad  the  PRIHZ  HJGEN  when  she  was  first  brought  to  America,  a 
ooanander  in  our  Supply  Corps  made  a  report  that  many  of  the  store¬ 
rooms  of  the  supply  department  were  next  to  the  skin  of  the  ship, 
that  they  were  long  and  narrow  and  that  in  order  to  get  to  the  stores 
in  the  back  of  the  storeroom,  you  had  to  crawl  over  boxes  and  crates 
or  pull  all  the  stores  in  front  of  them  outside,  and  that  your  spare 
parts  were  on  the  akin  of  ths  ship.  The  one  thing  that  attracted  ay 
attention  as  outstanding  in  the  design  of  the  PRINCE  HIGKN  was  that 
you  lined  your  flour  rooms  with  hard  wood  to  cut  down  condensation 
from  the  bulk  heads.  I  have  also  been  told  since  that  some  of  your 
outer  provision  storerooms  were  constructed  the  same  way,  la  a  re¬ 
sult  X  am  wondering,  how  much  attention  was  given  to  ship  design  as 
&  logistic  factor. 

1,  I  think  all  this  would  have  been  developed  by  the  by.  It  was  not  the 
way  we  did  it.  If  you  designed  a  ship,  then  you  could' lay  out  what 
you  needed.  From  experience  you  knew  that  you  needed  this  and  that, 
but  naturally,  these  rooms  were  often  built  in  such  places  as  were  left 
over,  because  the  engines,  guns  and  magazines  all  those  places  had  to 
be  in  certain  spots.  You  put  the  provisions  In  what  was  left. 

0,  fid  you  have  a  course  in  logistics  at  your  Academy? 

A.  Hot  only  for  logistics.  I  told  you  that  at  the  Naval  War  College  we 
had  lectures  about  logistic  planning.  If  we  made  a  plan  for  an 
operation,  the  teacher  always  asked  us:  "You  did  not  neglect  your 
supplies,  did  you?" 

Q.  Waa  that  particular  course  conducted  at  Murwik,  or  where? 

A.  In  the  Admiralty  at  Berlin.  It  was  not  a  special  course  but,  during 

the  general  career  of  an  officer,  you  went  there  before  you  were  ordered 
to  a  senior  job. 

Q.  What  was  your  naval  concept  of  living  off  conquered  land?  How  did  it 
work?  Bid  it  have  any  faults  or  any  virtues? 

A.  Naturally,  you  will  use  as  much  of  their  materials  as  you  can,  I  think 
It  was  quite  different  in  the  various  countries,  but  I  only  can  tell 
about  Norway.  We  made  contracts  with  the  dockyards  to  build  ships. 
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At  first  whan  they  had  Material  all  vent  veil,  hut  after  a  while  ve 
had  to  give  thee  steal,  etc.,  and  it  vaa  always  difficult  because 
steel  was  always  needed  elsewhere.  And  when  they  said:  "Ve  auat  have 
it,",  ve  only  produced  a  percentage  of  what  they  said  they  needed. 

Q.  But  in  the  contracts  you  made  with  them,  was  there  any  guarantee  that 
you  would  pay  them,  or  was  their  service  just  militarily  requisitioned?  * 

A.  Ho,  it  was  not  requisitioned.  I  would  speak  with  the  Kaichakosmiss ar. 
There  were  people  who  said:  "When  they  don't  do  it,  catch  the  owner 
and  take  him  to  prison. "  "That  is  nonsense",  I  said,  "if  you  want  to 

w 

get  something.  If  you  do  that,  he  will  only  be  a  martyr."  Anyway, 
we  made  contracts  just  like  ve  did  in  peace  time.  If  a  ship  was  to 
be  ready  on  a  certain  date,  the  dockyard  would  gat  a  certain  sum.  If 
it  was  ready  earlier,  they  would  get  a  bonus,  and  if  it  was  lata,  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  fine. 

Q.  Did  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  everything  that  you  procured  from 
this  country,  in  everything  you  required  for  your  operations? 

A.  I  don't  know.  The  Haichskosmisssr  had  to  provide  it.  We  dealt  only 
with  the  dockyards. 

Q.  Which  Komaissar? 

A.  The  Beichikommissar.  We  spoke  with  the  dockyard  imeediately.  That 
was  the  job  of  our  flottenintendant. 

Q.  Can  ve  discuss  the  subject  of  mobile  support? 

A.  In  peacetime  ve  had  in  the  Navy  a  lot  of  vestals,  not  only  tankers 
like  the  DITTHARSCHSN,  but  also  little  small  tankers  and  barges  and 
naturally  also  tugs,  etc.  They  were  generally  under  the  oomiend  of 
a  main  or  second  class  base.  The  latter  were  small  dockyards  like  ve 
had  at  Svinemuende.  They  could  make  small  repairs.  But  there  were 
some  tugs.  When  a  cruiser  vent  into  the  harbor  of  Svinmmiende  the 
supply  depot  had  some  tugs  which  could  serve  the  cruiser  and  some  motor 
launches  or  boats  to  carry  food  and  water;  also  barges,  etc. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  service  force  like  ve  have? 

A.  Tea,  ve  had  one  but  it  was  not  very  large. 

Q.  Tou  had  a  very  special  method  of  supporting  your  ships  In  that  each 

major  fighting  ship  and  every  two  or  three  smaller  fighting  ships  had 
a  special  supply  ship  that  accompanied  the  ships  on  voyages  and 
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furnished  supplies. 

A.  Yes,  but  in  many  instances  they  were  chartered  boats  and  were  used  for 
other  things  too. 

Q.  Bid  they  go  to  Norway  when  you  had  a  special  force  operating  there? 

A*  Yes.  Wo  had  some  big  battleships  operating  there  and  we  had  two  or  three 

tankers  and  some  repair  ships  because  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  repairs 

done  locally.  The  only  dockyard  was  in  Trondheim  in  the  north.  If 

ve  had  a  repair  ship  available,  it  went  to  Narvik,  because  there  was 

* 

a  saall  dockyard  there  in  Bogen  Bay. 

Q.  Did  you  have  submarine  tenders  up  there  too? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  were  prepared  to  make  the  repairs  and  furnish  sleeping 
quarters  for  the  crews? 

A.  Yes,  some  of  them  had  sleeping  quarters.  We  generally  had  some  houses 
in  Harstad  near  the  navel  base  so  they  could  sleep  ashore. 

Q.  In  fueling  at  sea,  making  the  transfer  between  ships,  did  you  do  that 
underway? 

A.  Yes,  we  tried  it  in  peacetime  very  often. 

Q.  And  is  that  the  reason  you  built  the  DXTTMfcRSCHEN-*typ e  of  ship,  so 
you  could  make  transfers  underway? 

A.  Yes.  We  tried  all  types  of  transferring  fuel,  coming  in  a  parallel 

line  or  from  behind  or  with  the  destroyers  going  behind  the  DITTMARSCHKN. 
Q.  What  did  you  find  was  the  meat  effective  method  of  fueling?  Do  you 
happen  to  recall? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  exactly.  I  think  going  behind  the  DITTMARSCHEN  was 
the  best  way  because  I  remember  that  usually  when  taking  on  fuel,  we 
set  up  the  pipe  lines  with  the  fuel  hose  over  the  stem, 

Q.  I  read  in  -the  log  of  the  ATLANTIS  that  she  always  fueled  in  tow 
behind  the  tanker. 

A.  Yes,  we  fueled  alongside  underway  in  peace  time  once.  We  were  just 
trying  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  effectiveness  of  the  DITTMARSCHQi  as  a  sobUe  support 
ship? 
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A.  I  think  that  these  Mobile  support  ships  were  very  effective.  I  r««a- 
ber,  when  we  were  in  Spain,  ve  refuelled  at  sea  without  ary  difficulty. 

Q.  But  I  m  not  just  thinking  of  fuelling.  Vas  she  an  effective  ship  as 
a  whole? 

A.  Yes.  She  had  torpedoes,  supplies  and  a— anition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  defects  found  in  her  design,  or  any  changes  that 
were  made  after  she  was  built? 

A.  So,  except  when  she  was  first  commissioned,  but  they  wars  just  normal 

changes. 

Q.  In  the  construction? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  Norway,  that  was  perhaps  your  longest  supply  line. 

Bow  long  was  it? 

A.  I  donH  know  exactly. 

Q,  Vas  that  the  first  time  your  Navy  had  such  m,  long  supply  line?  And 
*  was  it  the  longest  one  you  had  during  the  war? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  support  your  submarine  bases  in  France  entirely  overland? 

A.  Yea,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q*  And  what  did  you  do  in  conquered  countries  to  cut  down  the  strain  on 
Germany*  a  eoonosy? 

A.  When  we  came  into  Norway,  rationing  was  introduced.  All  food  and 
clothing  vas  controlled  through  the  Reichskommisear. 

Q.  In  your  preparations  for  the  caapaign  of  Norway,  did  you  use  a  system 
of  loading  your  ships  where  the  first  things  needed  when  you  arrived 
were  loaded  on  top?  (Combat  unit  loading  system  was  explained.) 

A.  Yee.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  sea  transport. 

I  resMsber  in  1923  or  1924  ve  had  maneuvers  with  the  Any  end  a  load¬ 
ing  problem  of  very  small  proportion,  where  ve  put  the  cannons  on 
board.  At  the  time  ve  had  horses  to  pull  them.  The  carts  ware  stored 
on  topside,  but  the  tongues  of  the  carts  were  stored  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  Vhen  ve  were  unloading,  ve  had  everything  but  the  tongues. 
It  is  such  smell  failures  that  give  you  experience.  I  always  thought 
of  these  tongues  vhen  I  had  to  load  a  ship. 
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Q.  And  you  actually  loaded  your  ships  that  way  when  they  were  going  to 
Norway? 

A.  Yes,  Adm  Qu  VI  had  a  lot  of  merchant  marine  officers.  They  were  told 
what  was  needed  and  in  what  order  and  they  handled  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  effective? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  some  mistakes,  but  the  use  of  merchant  marine  officers 
was  important  since  they  had  more  experience  than  we  had. 

Q.  Can  we  now  discuss  the  methods  used  to  disperse  your  material  in  the 
event  of  mobilization?  In  talking  to  these  various  gentlemen  today, 
we  found  that  you  had  small  storehouses  built  inland  in  back  of  the 
bases.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  these  were  built  before  or  during 
the  war? 

A,  Such  things  as  ammunition,  torpedoes  and  other  valuable  things  were 
dispersed.  But  food  and  clothing  was  more  concentrated.  After  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  especially  when  air  raids  began,  we  had  to  dis¬ 
perse  our  stores  even  to  Posen,  especially  the  food  and  clothing. 

This  was  true  all  over  Germany.  We  did  not  do  this  generally  before 
the  war.  But  during  the  war  we  put  them  in  dance  halls  and  other 
large  covered  spaces.  When  the  war  began,,  or  just  before,  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  clothing  was  stepped  up.  IXiring  the  first  days  of  the 
war  I  went  with  ay  admiral  through  the  clothing  faotory  at  Wilhelms- 
haven.  They  were  working  at  high  speed, 

Q.  Was  that  because  you  had  a  lot  of  new  men  coming  into  the  service 
and  needed  clothing  for  them?  Were  you  able  to  get  it  all  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  time? 

A.  I  think  so.  Mobilization  contracts  were  made,  especially  for  clothing 
and  food.  I  remember  in  1938  we  had  a  logistic  planning  seminar 
in  Goslar  in  the  Harz  Mountains.  The  Reichnahr stand  (a  farmers* 
organization)  people  had  discussions  with  our  Intendantur  officials 
about  how  the  Navy  would  get  its  food  during  war.  The  conference 
*  lasted  about  eight  days.  I  was  there.  We  had  never  had  a  meeting 
like  that  before.  It  was  very  interesting,  inasmuch  as  a  lot  of 
problems  arose. 
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Q.  Then  you  never  really  considered  logistic  planning  as  very  important 
before  the  war.  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  tightened  up  your 
whole  supply  system  in  24  hours  after  mobilization,  that  price  controls 
went  on  throughout  the  country  and  that  issues  or  sales  of  all  non- 
essential  material  was  frozen. 

A.  Well,  take  food.  We  had  the  Reichsnahrstand,  Through  this  organize 
tion,  it  was  possible  for  each  village  to  produce  a  certain  amount. 

It  was  then  determined  what  percentage  of  it  the  Navy  would  get  and 
from  where. 

Q.  In  the  tightening  up  of  the  organizational  structure  of  your  supply 

system  and  procedures  you  were  still  free  with  materials?  If  one  screw 
driver  would  accomodate  three  men  would  only  one  screw  driver  be 
furnished?  Is  this  the  way  you  worked? 

A.  Yes.  One  of  the  failures  of  this  organization  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Inspectorates  and  the  Supply  Centers  was  the  duplication  of 
material.  In  Tromsoe  we  had  an  Ordnance  Inspectorate  Supply  Depot. 

They  had  their  own  screw  drivers  and  screws.  And  then  one  day  a 
supply  depot  of  another  inspectorate  told  me  it  did  not  have  enough 
screw  drivers.  So  I  vent  there  and  looked  at  the  stock  and  I  said, 

"You  take  some  from  the  Ordnance  Supply  Depot.  You  only  have  a  small 
stock  but  if  we  put  them  all  together  we  will  have  sufficient.  ”  One 
of  the  weaker  points  of  this  system  was  that  everybody,  torpedo, 
gunnery,  communications  and  mines,  had  their  own  stores.  That  was 
the  reason  why  we,  Schubert  and  I,  always  tried  to  have  a  horizontal 
organization.  That  means,  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  organi¬ 
zation,  as  I  told  you,  is  king  in  his  own  house  and  is  able  to  bring 
them  together  in  a  centralized  store.  When  I  went  to  a  new  place, 
for  instance  Haratad,  I  visited  all  the  storehouses,  not  only  the 
troops,  because  I  thought  maybe  at  some  point  there  might  be  a  want. 

The  sailors  in  a  communication  station  had  no  wardrobes.  I  went  to 
the  storehouses  where  the  Intendantur  kept  his  stock  and  he  had  a  lot 
of  them  so  I  brought  them  together,  I  think  that  is  the  task  of  local 
authorities.  I  tried  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  local  command¬ 


er  but  sometimes  difficulties  were  experienced  with  the  technical 
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bureaus  of  the  Admiralty. 

Q.  In  Norway  did  you  have  any  freight  transit  facilities!  By  that  I 
mean,  did  you  set  up  a  place  on  your  docks  for  sorting  freight  or 
did  your  ships  send  their  boats  alongside  the  supply  ships  to  get 
their  stores! 

A.  *  Generally  it  depended  on  the  type  of  supplies  being  received.  In  the 
case  of  ammunition,  it  was  brought  alongside  the  ship  in  an  amnmni- 
*  tion  lighter.  But  a  destroyer  would  get  it  with  its  own  boat. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  unload  general  stores  on  a  dock  and  segregate  or 
separate  them? 

A.  No.  Generally  we  got  them  from  the  ship  itself, 

Q.  Did  the  manpower  in  Norway,  the  civilian  manpower,  all  come  under 
the  Reichskommissar? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  civilians  paid  by  the  Navy  too,  for  instance  night  watch¬ 
men,  etc.,  as  we  had  in  Germany, 

Q.  What  was  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  of  a  General  Staff,  the  OKW 
on  naval  planning  for  mobilization,  for  weapons,  ammunition  and 
stores? 

A.  They  did  not  do  any  planning. 

Q.  But  they  did  have  to  approve  your  final  plans  in  the  OKW,  didn*t  they? 

A.  I  donH  think  they  did  before  the  war. 

Q.  Before  the  war? 

A.  In  some  ways,  as  you  heard  from  Captain  Schuler,  one  of  the  tasks  of 
the  OKW  was  to  decide  what  percentage  each  branch  of  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  would  get  of  available  stores.  I  think,  in  a  coming  war,  this 
task  should  be  given  more  to  the  services,  since  they  have  to  divide 
the  material,  especially  if  there  is  a  run  on  material.  This  must 
come  from  a  higher  command.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  as  in  Germany, 
where  the  Air  Force  got  more  than  the  other  forces  due  to  the  fact 
that  Go  ©ring  had  a  strong  control  over  industry. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  were  the  outstanding  features  of  the  planning  for 
operations  in  France  and  Norway? 

A.  Letfs  take  Norway.  It  was  handled  only  in  13KL  and  in  the  General 
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Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  of  the  Amy,  but  when  things  had  settled 
down  to  a  certain  degree,  a  new  staff  was  formed  in  Norway  under  the 
command  of  Falkenhausen.  This  staff  was  comprised  of  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  personnel  and  they  arranged  all  these  things.  I  told  you, 

I  think  it  was  in  March,  that  I  was  called  to  Berlin  to  see  GrAdm 
Raeder  and  Adm  Bohm  about  the  Invasion  of  Norway.  Ve  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  landing  but  I  had  to  write  down  our  first  order,  what 
we  would  do  in  occupying  the  country  after  the  landing.  The  politi¬ 
cal  picture  was  drawn  for  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  thought  everything 
would  be  quiet,  there  was  not  very  much  to  put  down.  I  had  to  see 
that  sealed  orders  were  delivered  to  the  different  groups  with 
instructions  to  open  it  when  they  were  at  sea.  We  only  put  down 
that  their  first  task  was  to  get  into  communication  with  the  Command¬ 
ing  Admiral  Norway  and  to  put  up  a  defense  if  the  British  followed. 

Not  many  instructions  were  given  for  future  operations,  I  think, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  that  we  did  very  little,  and  after  the  first 
few  days  I  was  always  wondering  whether  or  not  I  had  ordered  the  right 
things  in  the  right  quantity. ,f 
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CHAPTER  IV  -  MOBILE  SUPPORT 

The  Navy  had  no  regularly  organized  service  force  or  service  squad¬ 
rons  such  as  we  had  developed  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Instead, 
it  had  a  small  force  of  naval  repair  ships,  supply  ships  and  tankers  whose 
mission  it  was  to  support  the  forces  in  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  It  was 
aware  of  modern  naval  thinking  in  this  branch  of  naval  science,  however, 
and  had  plans  to  develop  and  provide  its  fighting  units  real  mobile  support, 
Example;  The  DITTMARSCHEN  (now  the  US S  CONECUH,  A0-110 )  and  NOREMARK  (the 
ex-WESTERWALD)  and  ERMLAND,  all  10,821  GRT  fleet  supply  ships  with  a  speed 
of  21  knots,  and  large  bunker  space  for  fuel  for  pocket  battleships,  were 
built  in  1937,  In  1939,  fleet  supply  ships  ALTMARK  and  5RANKEN  both  11,000 
GRT  ships,  also  with  a  speed  of  21  knots,  were  put  into  service. 

Heavy  Units 

The  German  concept  of  mobile  support  was  that  a  battleship  or  pocket 
battleship  would  always  have  a  supply  ship  assigned  to  it.  These  supply 
ships  moved  with  the  battleship  or  pocket  battleship  at  all  times  and 
were  their  main  source  of  supply  for  everything,  including  food.  In  the 
two  ships,  i,e,,  the  fighting  and  supply  ship,  a  six  months1  supply  of 
consumables,  except  fresh  food  and  fuel  oil,  was  carried  at  all  times. 

It  was  distributed  as  follows;  Ordinarily,  three  months1  supply  of 
consumables,  such  as  hardware,  cleaning  gear,  line,  etc.,  stored  in  the 
fighting  ship  and  a  similar  three  months1  supply  carried  in  the  supply 
ship.  Transfers  were  made  between  the  ships  as  required.  Ammunition  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  because  requirements  were  indefinite. 
Ammunition  resupply,  however,  was  carried  in  the  supply  ship. 

When  on  extended  operation  missions,  such  as  the  one  the  SCHARNHQRST 
undertook  in  1940-41,  five  or  six  supply  ships  were  stationed  at  strategic 
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positions  in  the  Atlantic,  euch  aa  in  Norway,  Northwest  Africa,  Greenland, 
Iceland  and  waters  around  the  Lesser  Antilles,  so  that  one  of  them  would  be 
available  in  whatever  sector  the  fighting  ship  might  wish  support. 

These  ships  were  combination  tanker/supply  vessels  equipped  with  a 
reconnaissance  plane  and  guns  to  defend  themselves  against  enemy  merchant¬ 
men,  submarines  or  other  light  forces  and  aircraft.  Space  was  provided 
for  prisoners  taken  by  ships  supported  by  them.  Example:  The  supply  ship 
ALTMARK  was  captured  by  HMS  COSSACK  at  Josing  Fjord,  Norway  on  16  February 
1940  with  299  British  survivors  of  vessels  sunk  by  the  GRAF  SPEE. 

Although  manned  by  civilian  crews,  these  supply  ships  were  provided 
with  regular  naval  supply  personnel,  including  an  officer,  to  supervise 
the  requisitioning  and  accounting  for  stores  carried.  A  cargo  officer, 
usually  an  ex-merchant  officer  with  great  experience  in  handling  cargo, 
had  charge  of  loading  and  making  issues.  Eight  of  these  ships,  according 
to  Flottenintendant  Wulff,  each  carried  11-12,000  tons  of  oil#  The  bunker 
capacity  of  a  pocket  battleship  was  3,000  tons.  Its  consumption  rate, 

Wulff  estimated,  was  60  tons  per  day  at  normal  cruising  speed  of  19  knots. 
When  a  supply  ship’s  12,000  tons  was  added  to  the  3,000  tons  of  a  pocket 
battleship,  a  great  cruising  radius  resulted. 

These  supply  ships  carried  all  types  of  stores,  spare  parts,  food, 
ammunition  and  other  material  necessary  to  support  a  fighting  ship. 

Although  they  operated  under  the  direct  cognizance  of  the  logistic  support 
departments  at  Kiel,  Wilhelmshaven  or  St.  Nazaire,  Group  North/Fleet  was 
charged  with  effecting  their  rendezvous  with  vessels  to  be  serviced. 
Fighting  ships  were  not  permitted  to  use  their  radios  to  contact  supply 
ships;  therefore,  Group  North/FLeet  directed  them  to  proceed  to  a  rendez¬ 
vous  point.  The  supply  ship  received  a  similar  directive.  Usually  it 
was  ready  to  service  the  fighting  ship  with  fuel  by  hose  (in  tow  with  the 
fighting  ship  500  meters  astern  the  tanker,  not  parallel,  at  a  speed  of 
7-10  knots,  using  two  hose),  and  food  and  general ■  stores  (by  boat,  not 
high  line  transfers  running  parallel  underway)  when  it  arrived.  Transfers 
of  stores  were  usually  made  at  night  with  both  ships  practically  dead  in 
the  water,  11  a  dangerous  practice ",  by  RAdm  Schubert  *s  admission.  VAdm 
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Machens  stated  that  several  trials  of  fueling  and  transferring  stores 
steaming  parallel  underway  had  been  conducted  in  peace  time  but  that  the 
method  had  been  discarded  as  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  the  methods  employed 
in  mobile  support  in  the  Atlantic  were  discovered  in  the  log  of  the  pocket 
battleship  AEMIRAL  SCHEER,  from  which  the  following  entries  have  been 
extracted: 

10/27/40  A  IKE  HAL  SCHEHR  departed  Brunsbuettel 

accompanied  by  the  supply  ship  NORD- 
MfiRK 


11/17/40  NDREMARK  supplied  U-65  and  tanker 

EUROFELD  (Raider  ship  #10  *s  tanker) 

11/18/40  NOREMARK  serviced  AEMIRAL  S3HEER 

with  supplies  and  ammunition 

12/14/40  NOREMARK  fuelled  ADMIRAL  SCHEER 

12/18/40  ADMIRAL  SCHEER,  captured  DUQUESA  a 

refrigerated  ship,  carrying  meat 
and  eggs  from  Argentina  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Placed  prize  crew  aboard 
and  ordered  her  to  rendezvous  with 
NOREMARK 

12/21/40  DUQUESA  provisioned  AEMIRAL  SCHEER 

12/22/40  HJQJS3A  provisioned  NOREMARK 

12/27/40  DUQUESA  provisioned  ADMIRAL  SCHEER 

and  Raider  Ship  #10 

12/29/40  NOREMARK  refuelled  and  furnished 

supplies  to  AEMIRAL  SCHEER 

1/2/41  NOREMARK  refuelled  Ship  #10  and 

EUROFELD 

1/5/41  DUQUESA  provisioned  STORSTADT,  a 

regular  supply  ship  that  came  to 
South  Atlantic  with  spares  for 
ADMIRAL  SCHEER*  also  provisioned 
Raider  Ship  #10, 

1/6/41  NOREMARK  fuelled  AEMIRAL  SCHEER 

(diessel  oil)  STORSTADT  refuelled 
NOREMARK  (black  oil) 

1/8/41  NOREMARK  fuelled  ADMIRAL  SCHEER 

1/9/41  DUQJESA  provisioned  ADMIRAL  SCHEER 

Note:  DUQUESA  was  a  coal  burning 
vessel.  When  fuel  was  exhausted 
and  SCHEER,  NOREMARK,  Ship  10  and 
EUROFELD  had  taken  aboard  all  pro¬ 
visions  they  could  store,  DUQUESA 
was  sunk, 
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1/24/41  NQRDHARK  fuelled  and  furnished  supplies 

to  ADt^RAL  SGHEER  and  SANBEFTORD,  a 
prize  merchantman,  preparatory  to  des¬ 
patching  S1NEEFJ0RD  to  a  French  port 
with  prisoners. 

2/1/41  NORIMARK  refuelled  ADMIRAL  SCHEER 

2/17/a  KETTY  BROVIG  (prize  tanker)  refuelled 

ADMIRAL  SCHEER.  NOREMARK  furnished 
ADMIRAL  SCHEER  with  supplies. 

3/10/a  ALSTERDFER  furnished  ADMIRAL  SCHEER 

with  supplies 

4/1/a  ADMIRAL  SCHEER  arrived  Kiel 

This  operation  lasted  161  days.  The  ADMIRAL  SCHEER  steamed  46,a9 
miles,  was  furnished  logistic  support  by  the  NORDMARK,  DUQUESA  or  KETTY 
BROVIG  on  fourteen  occasions,  and  sunk  or  sent  to  French  ports  21  enecy 
ships,  totalling  approximately  151,000  GRT. 

Although  an  extravagant  use  of  supply  ship  tonnage,  this  system 
of  mobile  support  of  battleships  and  pocket  battleships  worked  very  well, 
according  to  many  persons  interrogated.  There  were,  they  said,  no  failures 
in  the  system. 

Cruisers 

Cruisers,  because  of  their  reduced  cruising  range,  had  no  supply 
ships  assigned  to  them.  They  carried  consumables  sufficient  for  33  days1 
operations.  Fuel  was  furnished  by  tankers  rendezvousing  on  orders  from 
Group  North/FLeet. 

Destroyers  and  Torpedo  Boats 

Destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  had  a  very  limited  range  of  operation 
and  therefore  carried  only  a  small  amount  of  consumables.  No  repair  or 
depot  ships  moved  with  them. 

U-boats 

With  submarines  a  different  situation  arose.  The  250  ton  type  U-boats 
were  used  for  coastal  defense  only.  They  could  operate  away  from  port 
for  only  14  days.  They  were  replenished  at  their  operating  bases. 

All  other  types  were  supplied  by  undersea  supply  ships  known  as  "milk- 
cows"  ,  These  undersea  supply  craft  were  built  especially  for  this  purpose. 
They  were  short  but  had  a  broad  beam.  They  were  constructed,  according  to 
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Capt.  Hans  R.  Roessing,  Commander  U-boats  France,  of  parts  from  type  VII 
submarines  and  had  a  large  bulge  around  the  hull.  They  carried,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  fuel,  submarine  spares,  food,  clothing,  anti-aircraft  and  other  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  other  essential  supplies.  They  had  a  small  machine  shop,  with 
tools  and  lathes,  capable  of  performing  small  repairs  for  submarines.  They 
had  a  quick  release  type  of  fueling  hose,  with  a  telephone  connection  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  that  permitted  cessation  of  fuelling  underwater  if  an 
enemy  was  heard  approaching  during  the  operation,  or  a  crash  dive  was  neces¬ 
sary  when  fuelling  on  the  surface. 

A  doctor,  with  medical  equipment  stores,  was  embarked  on  each  trip. 

Supply  ratings  were  attached  to  these  ships,  but  they  carried  no  supply 
officers.  If  they  met  a  U-boat  that  had  lost  one  or  two  men  through  injury 
or  illness,  they  tried  to  replace  them  from  their  own  crew. 

In  discussing  these  ships,  Capt.  Roessing  stated: 

nThe  number  of  subs  supplied  by  the  cows  varied. 

It  depended  on  the  requirements  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  subs  which,  of  course,  were  cut  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  homeward  bound  subs  were  given  only 
what  was  necessary  to  make  port  and  those  subs 
on  transfer  to  their  operational  areas  were 
given  what  they  had  consumed  up  to  then.  Thus, 
the  quantities  issued  to  the  individual  boats 
were  normally  rather  small.  With  the  capacity 
of  the  cows  of  about  350  metric  tons  of  fuel, 
it  was  fairly  possible  to  replenish  ten  or  more 
subs,  although  the  numbers  were  sometimes  smaller. 

Often,  five  or  six  subs  surrounded  the  cows  when 
air  surveillance  was  not  too  strong.  The  cow*s 
skipper  had  to  be  a  smart  dealer  as  his  clients 
often  wanted  more  than  they  were  entitled  to 
and  tried  to  bargain.  Undersea  torpedo  carriers 
to  replenish  submarines  with  those  weapons  were 
commissioned  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
but  were  never  used  in  that  capacity,  although 
they  were  employed  to  transport  torpedoes  to 
Norway. M 

The  U-boat  command  had  14  such  undersea  supply  ships,  also  five  sur¬ 
face  supply  ships,  the  NORIVARD  (4,000  tons,  speed  10-1/2  knots),  the 
KURLAND  (7,600  tons,  speed  14  knots),  which  operated  mostly  in  Norwegian 
waters,  and  the  KOTA  PINANG,  BULLAREN  and  PYTHON,  concerning  which  there 
are  but  few  details  regarding  characteristics  or  area  of  operations.  The 
loss  of  the  KOTA  PINANG  and  PYTHON  on  their  first  supply  operation  prompted 
the  Navy  to  build  the  undersea  supply  ships,  which  normally  operated  from 
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the  port  of  Bordeaux.  Some  of  the  1600-ton  minelaying  submarines  were 
converted  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  into  undersea  tankers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Roessing,  because  (l)  the  mines  developed  had  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory*  and  (2)  these  submarines  were  so  large  that  they  could  do  little 
with  them  in  certain  mine  fields. 

Most  of  these  undersets  supply  ships  and  tankers  were  lost  during  the 

spring  and  early  summer  of  1943  through  bombing  or  air  borne  depth  charges. 

When  asked  why,  Roessing  said: 

"The  British  built  up  west  of  the  Biscay  about  that  time 
a  patrol  of  aircraft  and  subchasers,  destroyers,  "corvettes, 
etc.,  where  our  destroyers  could  not  reach 'them.  Our 
air  force  was  losing  superiority  in  the  air  in  that  area. 

Another  reason  was  at  that  time  we  had  no  schnorchel  and 
the  submarines  had  to  surface.  The  return  trip  through 
the  Biscay  was  the  greatest  risk  of  any  mission,  particiw 
larly  for  the  cows,  since  they  were  very  clumsy  in  move¬ 
ment  and  offered,  because  of  their  size,  a  better  target 
for  AbcUc  and  water  bomba.  We  lost  one  after  another, 

It  was  an  absolute  tragedy  at  that  time.  We  had  our  other 
subs  outside  starving  and  we  had  to  send  our  regular 
torpedo  carrier  submarines  to  refuel  them  in  order  to 
get  them  back  to  the  base.  After  that,  the  operational 
submarines  would  run  out  and  have  to  return.  Contrary 
to  some  opinions  extant,  the  pocket  battleship  ADMIRAL 
SGHEER  was  the  only  surface  vessel  that  serviced  submarines 
operating  in  the  Atlantic." 

Small  Units 


Minesweepers,  E/R  boats  and  small  battle  units  were  all  supported  by 
the  bases  from  which  they  operated,  by  other  naval  vessels  in  the  same 
port  or  at  a  port  nearby. 

Supply  Shins  and  Tankers 

In  addition  to  the  five  fleet  supply  ships,  the  Navy  had  nine  auxil¬ 
iary  supply  ships  ranging  from  5  to  14,000  tons,  with  load  capacities  from 
7  to  20  thousand  tons  and  speeds  from  12  to  18  knots.  In  1944,  when  the 
Navy*s  major  surface  units  were  blockaded  in  Norwegian  and  Baltic  ports, 
one  of  these  vessels  was  used  as  a  destroyer  tender,  one  as  a  U-boat  tender 
and  one  as  an  ore  ship. 

In  addition  to  these  fleet  and  auxiliary  supply  ships,  there  were  on  5 
October  1944,  63  tankers  of  the  following  tonnage  supporting  the  forces  afloat 
in  the  many  theaters  of  operation: 
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1  14-15,000  tons 

2  13-14,000  tons 

3  12-13,000  tons 

2  11-12,000  tons 

6  10-11,000  tons 

2  9-10,000  tons 

5  8-  9,000  tonu 


4  7-3,000  tons 

9  6-7,000  tons 

9  5-6,000  tons 

1  4*5,000  tons 

4  3*4,000  tons 

5  2-3,000  tons 

10  2*2,000  tons 


These  vessels,  in  aofct  instances,  carried  general  or  special  supplies. 


depending  on  their  aission,  in  addition  to  fuel. 


In  addition  to  tenders,  hospital  ships  and  depot  ships,  the  Navy 


had  for  mobile  support  purposes: 

5  fleet  supply  ships  5  surface  U-boat  supply  ships 

9  auxiliary  supply  ships  14  undersea  supply  ships 

63  tankers 


While  the  SCHARNB0R8T,  GRUFF  SPSS,  KIPPER  and  GNEISENAU  operated  in 
the  Atlantic  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  it  can  be  stated  in  general 
that  German  fighting  forces,  except  U-boats  and  a  few  armed  merchant 
cruisers,  operated  from  nearby  bases,  returning  there  when  their  mission 
was  completed  for  replenishment.  The  need  for  a  service  force  or  very 
highly  developed  method  of  mobile  support  was  therefore  unnecessary. 
Flottenintendant  Wulff  stated  that  submarines  operating  from  Pole,  Spezia 
and  in  the  Black  and  Aegean  Seas,  and  R-boats  operating  out  of  Augusta 
(Sicily)  presented  no  support  problems,  that  the  stocks  of  all  types  of 
supplies  in  Group  South  were  ample.  He  also  stated  that  no  submarines 
or  raider  vessels  were  forced  to  return  to  German  or  friendly  ports  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  supplies. 

Blockade  Runners 

It  became  apparent  early  in  1940  that  the  flow  of  certain  critical 

* 

raw  materials,  especially  rubber,  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  other  Far 
Eastern  territories  to  Germany  had  to  continue  uninterrupted.  Sixteen 
German  merchant  vessels  were  in  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Manchurian  ports. 

Six  other  merchant  ships  operating  on  the  west  ooast  of  South  America 
had  crossed  the  Pacific  and  joined  them.  Adm  Paul  Werner  Wenneker,  the 
naval  attache  at  Tokyo,  was  assigned  the  task  of  transferring  them  into 
the  Navy  and  equipping  them  as  blockade  runners,  collection  carriers  for 
the  blockade  runners  or  supply  ships  for  the  armed  merchant  cruisers  and 
submarines  which  the  Navy  intended  to  send  into  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
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oceans  as  commerce  raiders.  An  economic  delegation,  headed  by  Mr.  A, 
Wohlthat,  was  established  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Most  of  the  work  of  equipping  the  ships  was  performed  in  Japan.  Ten 
of  these  22  vessels  were  considered  unfit  for  such  duty  and  sold  or  charter-* 
ed  to  Japan.  The  18,000  ton,  21  knot.  Pacific  express  liner  SGHARNHDRST, 
one  of  them,  was  later  converted  into  the  Japanese  aircraft  carrier  SHINIO. 

The  SS  KULMERLAND,  MJBiSTEKLAND  and  RBG0JSBURG  were  equipped  for  duty 
as  supply  ships  for  armed  merchant  cruisers,  and  the  SS  QUITO  and  BOGOTA 
as  collection  carriers.  The  task  of  the  latter  was  to  pick  up  raw  materials 
at  the  various  ports  in  China,  Thailand,  Malaya,  etc.,  and  deliver  them 
to  Djakarta  or  Batavia,  Java,  the  points  from  which  most  of  the  blockade 
runners  departed  for  Bordeaux  or  the  Denmark  Straits.  Seven  vessels  were 
equipped  for  blockade  running  duty  by  the  Secret  Supply  Service  at  other 
points  and  assigned  to  this  operation. 

Twenty- four  German  merchant  vessels  in  East  Indian  ports  were  seized 
by  the  Dutch  and  therefore  were  not  available  to  the  Navy  for  this  purpose. 
A  total  of  14  merchant  vessels,  as  shown  below,  were  finally  used  as 
blockade  runners. 


RIO  GRANDE 

BERGENLAND 

OLDENNALD 

RHAKOTIS 

SPREEHXLD 

BREMERH1VEN 

DRESDEN 

PORTUND 

SAARLAND 

TANNOTELS 

OSORRO 

WE3EHLAND 

ANNELIESE  E3BERGER 

0STFRIE3LAND 

This  operation,  designed  to  improve  Germany1  a  raw  material  position, 
proved  very  successful. 

This  study  has  disclosed  that  the  Far  Eastern  branch  of  the  Secret 
Supply  Service  took  over  full  control  of  blockade  runners  from  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  on  3  February  1941.  The  first  blockade  runner  left 
Japan  in  May  1941.  During  that  year,  four  out  of  five  of  these  ships 
successfully  evaded  the  blockade.  In  1942  about  50  percent  avoided 
interception.  In  1943  succe33  waned  and  four  out  of  five  ships  that  sail¬ 
ed  either  from  Java  to  France  or  from  France  to  the  Far  East  were  sunk. 

The  SS  0S0RN0,  arriving  at  Bordeaux  in  December  1943,  was  the  last  blockade 
runner  to  reach  France  from  the  Far  East.  According  to  GrAdm  Doenitz, 
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the  use  of  surface  vessels  as  blockade  runners  and  conmerce  destroyers 
was  abandoned  after  that  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  reconnais¬ 
sance  patrols  established  by  the  allies  in  Biscay,  1600- ton  submarines, 
stripped  of  torpedoes,  guns  and  awnitlon,  ware  then  utilised  for  this 
*  purpose.  An  example  of  the  overall  suooeas  of  the  mission,  however,  is 
contained  in  a  report  that  during  the  period  1941*43,  21  surface  ships 
sailed  from  the  far  East  with  69,300  tons  of  raw  coanodities,  and  15  of 
thaa  with  62,500  tons  of  raw  commodities  and  26,500  automotive  tires 
reached  a  European  port.  In  addition,  2,500  tons  of  far  Eastern  cargo 
was  carried  in  these  ships  for  Italy,  During  the  sane  period,  35  blockade 
running  surface  vessels  with  257,000  tons  of  supplies  for  submarines, 
and  aimed  merchant  oruisera  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean  or  special 
equipment  for  Japan  sailed  from  Western  franc e,  and  16  of  then  arrived 
in  the  far  East  with  111,490  tons  of  cargo. 

Bases  for  blockade  running  operations  were  established  at  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Djakarta  and  Soerabaya,  Blockade  runners 
were  also  used  to  replenish  such  U-boats  and  armed  merchant  cruisers  as 
may  have  been  operating  in  the  areas  through  which  they  passed  on  their 
voyages  to  and  from  the  far  East,  This  offshoot  of  the  regular  logistic 
support  system,  operating  as  it  did  half-vuy  around  the  world  from  the 
Kavy,s  active  European  theater  of  operations,  was  veiy  valuable  for  the 
’  purpose  of  exchanging  important  military  and  commercial  goods  and  afforded 
bases  to  which  armed  merchant  cruisers  and  submarines  could  proceed  for 
repairs  and  supplies. 

An  illustration  of  the  type  of  raw  commodities  Germany  obtained  through 
this  operation  is  contained  in  the  cargo  list  of  two  blockade  runners  s 


asjEBswm 

Sailed  Djakarta,  Java 
on  25  Novmiber  1943 

Rubber  from  Saigon  and  Singapore 
Tin  from  Penang  and  Singapore 
Wolfram  brought  to  Singapore  from 
Japan 

Opium,  partially  processed,  from 
Yokohama  (Bad  been  flown  from 
Manchuria  to  Japan) 

Quinine  and  tungsten  from.  Batavia 
Soya  bean  and  cocoanut  oil  from 
Yokohama 


SS  RIO  GRAHOS 

Sailed  Djakarta,  Java 
on  28  October  1943 

Tung  oil  from  Yokohama 
Wolfram  from  Singapore  (brought 
there  from  China) 

Rubber  frou  Saigon  and  Singapore 
fats  and  edible  oils  from  Saigon 
Tin  from  Singapore 
Resin  and  quinine  from  Batavia 
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When  the  uaeof  surface  blockade  runners  was  no  longer  profitable, 
this  scheme,  as  stated  before,  was  discontinued.  A  plan  to  use  sub¬ 
marines  for  this  purpose  was  then  devised,  and  15  German,  five  Japanese 
and  seven  Italian  U-boats  were  assigned  to  this  duty.  The  Italian  sub¬ 
marines,  among  which  were  the  CAEPELLIMI,  TORttLI,  BlGXftHI  and  GIVUII, 
were  converted  at  Bordeaux  in  April/May  1943  for  this  duty.  German  U-boats 
were  converted  at  German  shipyards.  Tubes  and  main  armament  were  removed  to 
provide  maximum  fuel  and  cargo  space. 

U-boats  returning  to  Germany  from  patrols  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  among 
which  were  U-178,  219  and  861,  were  diverted  to  Malaya  to  take  on  cargoes 
of  critical  war  essentials  and  transport  them  to  European  ports. 

Regular  blockade  running  submarines  operated  between  Penang  or  Singa¬ 
pore  and  the  Trench  Atlantic  ports  of  Bordeaux,  La  Fallice  and  L*Orient. 

They  transported  natural  rubber,  tin,  quinine,  ores  of  metals  were  used  in 
special  steels  (wolfram,  molybdenum,  etc.),  opium,  oaf  fain,  vitamin  concen¬ 
trates  and  other  vital  war  essentials  for  Germany.  They  returned  with 
mercury,  formic  acid,  refined  steels,  optical  goods,  radio  apparatus,  radar 
equipment,  machine  tools  for  fine  work,  small  aims,  plans  for  aircraft  and 
samples  of  shells  and  other  munitions  for  Japan.  They  also  transported 
exchange  technical  personnel.  Mo  evidence  was  discovered  that  these  sub* 
marine  blockade  runners  afforded  mobile  support  for  submarines  operating 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  However,  since  they  relieved  surface 
blockade  runners,  because  of  the  dangers  involved  in  bringing  vitally  needed 
raw  materials  through  the  allied  blockaded  waters  of  the  eastern  Atlantio, 
it  appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  continued  the  support  of  these 
submarines. 

In  return  for  the  assignment  of  Japanese  submarines  to  this  operation, 
and  the  release  of  interned  Italian  submarines  for  use  as  blockade  runners, 
Hitler  gave  Japan  a  740-ton  U-boat  in  1943*  TWo  of  the  Italian  submarines 
were  used  as  collection  ships  in  the  Tar  East  and  brought  materials  to  the 
blookade  running  submarine  stations  at  Penang  or  Singapore.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1943,  two  or  three  Japanese  submarines  arrived  at  L*Orient,  Trance, 

with  cargoes  of  rubber  and  personnel  for  training  and  manning  German  U-boats 
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Although,  submarines  were  used  ae  blockade  ruzmera  from  1943  to  1945, 
Ada  Xomara,  the  Japanese  Havel  Cowdssioner  to  Berlin,  atatod  at  the  end 
of  the  war  that  tide  effort  to  obtain  critical  materials  was  unsuccessful, 
that  only  three  Japanese  and  five  German  submarines  successfully  ran  the 
hlookade  into  Trench  and  German  ports. 

This  study  has  also  disclosed  that  the  Navy  designed  and  built  stream-* 
lined,  noiv  self-propelled  submersible  supply  trailers  for  use  by  blockade 
runners  between  last  Asia  and  Surope,  it  being  intended  that  operational 
TUboats  should  only  take  over  the  tow  for  the  shorter  stretch  of  the  route, 
i.e.,  from  the  South  Atlantic  to  western  Trench  or  German  ports.  As  many 
as  three  of  this  type  trailer  oould  be  towed  by  a  submarine.  It  was  also 
intended  that  these  trailers  would  be  used  as  floating  supply  bases  for 
submsrlnes  in  the  South  Atlantic.  RAdm  Vagner  stated  that  the  Navy  did 
not  expect  the  percentage  of  losses  in  this  type  of  craft  to  be  high. 

The  first  trials  of  these  trailers  were  conducted  in  October  1943* 

GrAdn  Dbenitx  had  been  adamant  in  his  disapproval  of  such  a  venture  for 
some  time.  However,  the  designer  of  these  trailers  successfully  demonstrated 
one  of  them  to  Doenitz  and  Hr.  Albert  Speer  at  that  time  and  orders  were 
issued  in  Msy  1944  for  the  construction  of  fifty  90-tonners.  By  July  1944, 
three  90-ton  general  supply  and  one  300-ton  fuel  oil  trailers  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  a  700-tonner  designed. 

At  the  same  time,  i.e.,  July  1944,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Navy  that 
Japan  should  build  these  trailers  for  the  Interchange  of  essential  raw 
materials.  Tokyo  replied  that  experiments  were’  already  being  carried  out 
on  3CU,  75-  and  100-ton  trailers,  that  the  first  one  was  already  in  use  in 
Saipan.  The  Japanese  models,  called  w  cargo  tubes”,  were  somewhat  similar 
to  midget  submarines  and  could  be  towed  three  or  four  in  train.  The 
Japanese  had  had  difficulty  with  theirs,  due  to  towing  speeds,  battery 
capacities  and  shortage  of  suitable  towing  lines,  but  agreed  to  build  a 
limited  number  of  the  German  type,  provided  Germany  would  guarantee  the 
technical  efficiency  of  the  system  and  would  pass  on  all  of  its  experiences 
in  trials  and  operations  of  the  trailers. 

The  90- ton  trailer  had  a  cylindrical  body  with  spherical  nose  and  a 
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finned  conical  tail*  It  was  63  feet  long,  had  a  beta  of  10  feet  and  was 
tested  with  a  tow  line  230  feet  long*  It  perfomed  satisfactorily  behind 
a  submarine  at  periscope  depth,  or  when  towed  by  surface  craft.  The  chamber 
capacity  was  31  tons.  The  details  of  towing  speed,  turning,  positive  buoy¬ 
ancy  and  other  data  are  contained  in  OKI  files.  It  was  not  definitely  de¬ 
termined  whether  the  Navy  actually  used  these  trailers  for  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended,  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  other  navies  may  have  captured  some 

A 

of  them  with  the  view  to  developing  a  new  type  of  mobile  support  vessel. 
Submergible  Fuel  Barges 

A  seaworthy,  submersible  fuel  barge  was  developed  in  June  1944*  Its 
capaoity  was  25  tons  and  it  could  be  lowered  to  depths  of  49  feet.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  barge  was  to  provide  fuel  storage  which  could  be  subattrged 
in  harbors  and  coastal  waters  without  danger  from  bombing,  Many  persona 
were  interrogated  about  this  barge,  as  well  as  a  collapsible  rubber  tank, 
reported  anchored  at  Socorro,'  San  Nicolas  and  Santa  Sosa  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  the  Yucatan  peninsula.  None  of  them  could  furnish  ary  information 
about  them, 

Rumxtug  frommi.  JUDPOrt 

of  Submarines  in  Spain 

The  use  of  submarines  as  blockade  runners  was  an  expensive,  long  haul 
of  the  much-needed  raw  materials.  As  has  been  stated,  it  was  not  a  success¬ 
ful  venture.  Attempts  were  made  to  supplement  the  amount  obtained  in  this 
way  by  purchases  in  Spain  and  running  the  blockade  of  the  western  coast 
of  Trance. 

Mxch  evidence  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  Spain  was  unofficially 
sympathetic  to  Germany^  problems.  Maty  reports  of  the  release  and  smuggling 
of  interned  submarine  personnel  over  the  border  into  France  and  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  Spanish  officials  in  the  fuelling  operations  of 
submarines  from  interned  German  tankers  at  EL  Ferrol  on  the  north  Spanish 
coast  have  been  studied.  One  Secret  Supply  Service  document  related  that 
24  fuelling  operations  were  carried  on  unnoticed  and  according  to  plan 
from  the  harbors  of  Cadiz,  Vigo  and  EL  Ferrol,  Spain  and  Las  Palmas,  Canary 
Islands, 
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Anglo-American  intelligence  officers  were  very  active  in  Spain  and 
both  the  Spanish  and  German  governments  desired  to  avoid  protests  from 
Britain  and  America  lest  pressure  thus  brought  might  embarrass  Spain  or 
swing  that  government  over  to  the  Allied  cause.  Despite  this,  however, 
several  attempts  were  made  to  run  the  allied  blockade  with  chartered 
Spanish  fishing  boats  apd  other  small  vessels.  The  final  results  of  these 
attempts  are  unknown.  The  vessel  VOLCANO,  375  tons,  however,  is  recorded 
as  having  sailed  from  Vivero  (Bay  of  Biscay  port)  on  23  December  and  arrived 
at  the  Gironde  Estuary  (Bordeaux)  on  31  December  1944. 

Operational  Submarines  in  Far  East 

As  early  as  April  1940,.  Germany  requested  Japan  to  afford  bases  for 
her  submarines.  In  1941,  armed  merchant  vessels  had  taken  prize  ships  to 
>Japan,  Germany  had  sought  refuge  for  them  in  Yokohama,  Permission  was 
granted  only  after  much  negotiation,  Geimto/Japanese  relations  were  strained, 
Japan  signed  a  non- aggression  pact  with  Russia,  In  Kay  1941,  Germany  do* 
winded  that  Japan  break  it,  Japan  declined.  Distrust  between  the  navies 
was  apparent.  Each  kept  secret  from  the  other  its  fundamental  methods  of 
conducting  naval  warfare.  Because  of  these  conditions,  it  was  not  until 
December  1942  that  Japan  granted  Germany  and/or  Italy  U-boat  bases  in  the 
Far  East,  Penang,  the  Japanese  headquarters  of  CinC  Submarines  Indian 
OCean,  3abang  or  a  port  in  the  Andaman  Islands  were  offered,  along  with 
necessary  fuel  supplies. 

No  facilities  other  than  a  sheltered  anchorage  and  Japanese  workshops, 

with  a  slipway  for  very  small  ships,  and  a  fuel  stock  of  1,000  tons  were 

provided  at  Penang,  The  Navy  found  the  Penang  offer  attractive,  however, 

and  in  June  1943,  the  first  U-boats  started  operating  from  that  port. 

Between  June  1943  and  May  1945,  19  submarines  operated  from  Penang  or 

Batavia,  Java.  The  food  situation  was  bad.  The  Navy  had  to  import  mat 

of  the  food  used  underway  in  its  surface  and  submarine  blockade  runners. 

Singapore  was  more  desirable,  because  of  dock  facilities,  etc.,  and  some 

repairs  were  effected  there,  but  until  Germany  capitulated,  the  Navy 

continued  to  operate  its  submarines  from  Penang  because  of  intelligence 

gained  from  Japanese  submarine  personnel  stationed  there.  Batavia  grew 

more  important  during  the  last  months  of  the  war,  because  of  its  proximity 
♦ 

to  Australian  waters  in  which  stepped  up  operations  wr*ro  toiling  placn, 
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but  Fencing  continued  to  remain  the  major  operating  base.  Soerabaya,  whilo 
used  as  a  submarine  base,  was  not  satisfactory  because  of  the  lack  of 
any  repair  facilities.  Some  U-boats  were  sent  to  Kobe  for  repairs,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  needed  new  batteries.  The  SS  CHARLOTTE  SCHLIEMXNN,  a  tanker, 
was  assigned  in  March  1943  the  task  of  supporting  submarines  operating  in 
the  Fdr  Ehst. 

Armed  Merchant  Cruisers  (Raiders) 

The  conversion  of  merchant  vessels  into  raiders  took  some  time,  because 
the  Navy  decided,  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  air  reconnaissance,  to  abandon 
the  old  method  of  rough-and-ready  preparation  of  fast  ships  that  could  be 
recognized  from  afar  and  instead  to  convert  and  carefully  camouflage 
innocuous  looking  freighters  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  provide 
them  with  modem  devices  and  arm  them  strongly.  Ship  16,  the  ATLANTIS, 
for  example,  carried  a  crew  of  350  officers  and  men  and  had  accommodations 
for  150  prisoners,  Pressure  of  priority  work  on  warships  and  TL-boats 
further  delayed  the  completion  of  these  ships.  Thus  the  first  armed  mer¬ 
chant  cruiser  only  came  into  operation  in  the  Spring  of  1940. 

Generally  speaking,  at  the  commencement  of  raider  operations,  the  strate¬ 
gical  situation  was  such  that  the  Germans  assumed  that  once  a  raider  had 
sailed  from  Germany  she  would  have  to  rely  entirely  upon  her  own  resources, 
apart  from  certain  supplies  from  the  Secret  Supply  Service,  and  that  when 
her  supplies  were  exhausted,  or  if  she  ran  short  of  ary  essential  stores, 
she  would  have  to  return  to  Geraany,  or  at  worst,  lie  up  in  a  neutral  port. 
Ship  16  operated  under  these  conditions  one  year,  eight  months  and  eleven 
days  before  she  was  sunk  by  the  British  heavy  cruiser  DEVONSHIRE,  With 
the  occupation  of  Western  France  it  was  possible  for  Adm  Qu  III,  through 
its  logistic  support  departments,  to  institute  an  organized  supply  system 
through  which  raiders  were  supplied  with  fuel,  weapons,  ammunition,  provi¬ 
sions  and  general  stores  and,  if  necessary,  with  spare  parts  and  medical 
supplies. 

Ships  10,  14,  16,  21,  23,  28,  33,  36,  41  and  45  were  completed  during 
the  war.  live  other  raiders  under  conversion  were  not  completed.  Ship  14 
was  bombed  and  damaged  in  the  Channel  on  her  way  out  for  her  first  opera¬ 
tion,  She  had  to  return  and  was  paid  off, 
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To  illustrate  the  support  furnished  these  vessels,  a  list  shoving 
the  raiders  involved,  the  periods  and  areas  in  which  they  operated  and 


the  supply  ships,  pri*e  supply  ships,  tankers,  prise  tankers  and  blockade 


runners  that  serviced  them  follows: 

SMaJa* 

Period 

MeteaS 

Operating 

*£3» - 

Serviced  by 

T  -  Tanker 

PT-  Prise  Tanker 

S  -  Supply  Ship 

PS-  Prise  Supply  Ship 
BR^BXoolctge  Runaw 

10 

Thor 

6/5/40-4/23/41 

South  Atlantic 

Rio  Grande  (BR) 

Burofeld  (T) 

Rakum  (T)  (2) 

Turicum  (T)  (2) 

Kordmark  (S) 

Storstad  (PT) 

IXiquesa  (PS) 

0/17/42-4/20/42 

South  Atlantic 

Regensburg  (3) 

Doggerbank  (S) 

4/21/42-11/30/42 

Indian  Ot  ean 

Regensburg  (S) 

Dresden  (BR) 

TSnnenf  els  (BR) 

16 

Atlantis 

| 

1. 

Indian  Ocean 

Ole  Jacob  (PT) 

StorBtadt  (PT) 

Ketty  Brovik  (PT) 
Duraitor  (PS) 

Sp^rbank  (PS) 

Tirranna  (PS) 

Teddy  (PT) 

Tannenfels  (BR) 

Advocate  (PT) 

4/13/41-7/10/41 

South  Atlantic 

Dresden  (BR) 

Babitonga  (PS)  (2) 
Alsterufer  (S) 

Kordmark  (S) 

21 

Widder 

5/1/40-10/24/40 

North  Atlantic 

Euro f eld  (T) 

Rekum  (T)  (2) 

Koenigeberg  (T) 

(3) 

Charlotte  Schliemnn(T)/ 
Doggerbank  (S) 

Tannenfels  (BR) 

(4) 

Charlotte  Schliemann(T)/ 
Regensburg  (S) 

Doggerbank  (T) 

Uckermark  (S) 

Rhakotis  (BR) 

23 

Stier 

4/24/42-9/47/42 

South  Atlantic 

23 

Michel 

3/10/42-2/15/43 

South  Atlantic 
and 

Indian  Ocean 

out  of  Capetown 

6/4/43-10/17/43 

Indian  Ocean  ‘ 
and 

South  Pacific 

Osorno  (BR) 

Bergenland  (BR) 

Dresden  (BR) 

Rio  Grande  (BR) 

33 

Pinguin 

6/15/40-1/5/41 

Indian  Ocean 

Storstadb  (PT)  (2) 
Nordvard  (PS) 
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Ship  No.  Name 

Period 

Involved 

Operating 

Area 

Serviced  by 

3/6/41-  2/27/41 

South  Atlantic 
and  Antarctic 

Duqueea  (TS) 

Ole  Jacob  (PT) 

2/28/41-5/2/41 

Indian  Ocean 

Alstertor  (S) 

Turicum  (T) 

36  Orion 

3/30/40-6/24/41 

Indian  and 

South  Pacific 

Winnetou  (T)  (2) 
Huenaterland  (8) 
Kulmerland  (3)  (2) 

Ole  Jacob  (PT)  (2) 
Ennland  (S) 

Alstertor  (S) 

Troupic  Sea  (PS) 

6/25/41-8/23/41 

South  Atlantic 

Ship  16 

41  Kormoran 

H 

I 

South  Atlantic 

■» 

Nordmark  (S) 

Spreewald  (BR) 

Portland  (BR) 

Rudolf  Albrecht  (T) 

3/23/41-11/19/41 

Indian  Ocean 

Kulmerland  (S) 

Alsterufer  (S) 

4-5  Komet 

7/9/40-11/1/41 

Pacific  and 
Indian 

Kulmerland  (S) 

Alstertor  (8) 
Miensterland  (S) 
Regensburg  (S) 

Anneliese  Bssberger  (BR) 

The  method  employed  in  effecting  rendezvous  between  tankers,  supply 
ships  and  armed,  merchant  cruisers  was,  according  to  VAda  Rogge,  that  SKL 
issued  instructions  regarding  the  dates  and  grid  area  in  which  the  supply 
ships  and  raiders  would  operate.  Absolute  radio  silence  was  observed  by 
both  ships.  They  cruised  in  the  area  until  contact  was  effected. 

Lists  of  the  grid  areas  were  held  by  1  SKL,  the  raiders  and  logistic 
support  vessels.  These  positions,  which  were  in  the  open  sea  well  clear  of 
shipping  routes  were  grouped  under  oceans.  There  were  about  a  dozen  such 
positions  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  the  sake  of  security  each  position  was 
given  a  code  name  so  that  tho  transmission  of  latitude  and  longitude  was 
avoided. 

The  positions  remained  constant,  but  the  cover  names  were  changed  at 
regular  intervals  or  if  their  compromise  was  suspected.  A  raider  requiring 
fuel  or  stores  informe  *  1  SKL  by  short  signal.  1  SKL,  taking  into  con¬ 

sideration  the  raider*  s  position  and  tho  eneoy  situation  in  the  area, 
selected  the  rendezvous  position  for  the  raider  and  the  tanker  or  supply 
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ship.  Both  war©  then  ordered  by  short  signal  to  rendezvous  within  a  given 
period,  the  nearest  listed  rendezvous  position  being  used  as  a  reference  po¬ 
sition,  If  bad  weather  precluded  refuelling  or  the  transfer  of  stores,  the 
supply  ship  usually  regained  with  the  raider  until  the  weather  moderated. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  one  can  hardly  speak  of  a  regular  supply  or  refuels 
ling  area  for  these  vessels.  Gazelle  Bay,  in  the  Kerguelen  Islands,  how¬ 
ever,  was  used  as  an  overhaul  base  by  raiders  operating  in  the  South  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Antarctic, 

This  system,  according  to  Tlottenintendant  Vfulff,  was  very  effective 
until  the  ESSO  GDYNIA  was  captured  by  the  British  and  the  codes  used  in 
directing  logistic  vessels  in  their  operations  were  seized.  The  British, 
he  said,  using  the  code,  directed  eight  or  nine  large  tankers  that  were 
operating  with  the  PRINZ  HJGEN  and  DITTMARSCHEN,  to  proceed  to  certain  areas 
where  they  intercepted  and  sunk  them.  The  system  was,  of  course,  compro¬ 
mised,  When  this  was  discovered,  the  system  was  discontinued, 

8torw  Transfer  Technique 

It  is  evident  from  the  great  mass  of  documents  studied  and  the  number 
of  persons  interviewed  that  the  Navy  had  no  real  need  for  a  regularly 
organized  service  force  before  the  war  and  that,  once  their  supply  lines 
were  extended  and  they  were  confronted  with  the  need  for  fast  supply  opera¬ 
tions,  they  developed  nothing  to  facilitate  them.  The  following  are  examples 
of  some  of  the  methods  employed: 

All  ships,  including  warships,  fuelled  in  tandem.  Hoses  were  run  out 
astern  of  the  tanker  and  taken  over  the  bow  of  the  vessel  being  fuelled. 
Battleships  were  provisioned  in  the  open  sea  by  boat  transfers.  Undersea 
supply  ships  usually  fuelled  other  U-boats  on  the  surface  through  hoses 
attached  to  floats.  Stores  were  transferred  by  rubber  rafts.  Torpedoes 
were  lowered  into  the  water  with  floats  attached  to  the  noses  and  tails, 

Ken  went  over  the  side  to  steady  them*  The  receiving  submarine  took  the 
torpedo  aboard  by  partially  submerging  and  surfacing  under  the  torpedo. 

An  American  who  was  captured  by  Haider  Ship  16  wrote  an  account  of 
that  vessels  fuelling  and  supply  operations,  Re  said: 
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"The  ships  spent  several  days  supplying  on©  another  with 
fuel  and  food.  The  fuel  was  pumped  through  red  aid  green 
hoses,  supported  on  floats.  The  stores  were  loaded  on 
tubular  rubber  rafts  with  canvas  bottoms  supported  by 
woodon  slats.  The  ships*  launches  towed  the  rafts  from 
one  ship  to  another," 

Support  of  bases  and 
fleet  units  in  Norway 

During  the  time  Norway  was  occupied  by  German  forces,  its  many  ports 
and  fjords  were  used  by  various  fleet  units,  some  as  operating  bases  for 
submarines  and  forces  raiding  convoys  along  the  coast,  others  as  refuges 
from  allied  warships.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  period 
the  Navy  developed  no  freight  centers -or  freight  sorting  or  transit  sheds, 
nor  cargo  handling  battalions  or  a  regularly  organised  service  force  to 
support  the  great  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this  area. 

A  small  number  of  repair  ships  and  submarine  tenders  were  retained  in 
the  major  ports.  Supply  ships  and  tankers  jaade  irregular  trips  along  the 
coast,  stopping  at  the  ports  to  discharge  stores,  but  even  this  service  was 
infrequent.  The  whaling  ship  tender  JAN  WELLS*  was  used  at  Narvik  to  supple* 
ment  shore  fuelling  facilities.  Submarine  personnel  generally  slept  on 
submarine  tenders  during  rest  and  overhaul  periods, 

A  few  supply  ships/tankers  were  stationed  at  Polyamy,  the  Secret 
Supply  Service  base  in  Sola  Bey  on  the  Arctic  Coast  of  Russia,  during 
1939-40,  when  the  Germans  were  carrying  out  their  operation  of  getting 
their  merchant  vessels,  e.g,,  the  23UEMJEN  and  ST.  LOtJIS  caught  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  mid-Atlantic,  back  to  Germany  along  the  Norwegian  coast. 

This  operation  was  quite  successful  in  that  between  4S  end  50  percent  of 
all  merchant  vessels  that  were  not  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  secret 
supply  agents  and  tried  to  make  German  ports  did  so* 

The  raider  vessel  KDHKT,  Ship  45,  crossed  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  July- 
August  1940,  from  Mumansk  to  the  Bering  Straits  and  theme  into  the 
Pacific.  Russian  ice  breakers  assisted  in  this  venture,  but  logistics 
support  was  afforded  by  the  German  Navy  while  the  EDMET  was  preparing 
for  the  crossing. 

The  supply  depots  at  Tromao,  Harstad  and  Bunerfest  were  regularly 
supplied  by  the  S3  COIANIA,  SS  STRASLUND.  A  fleet  of  small  boats  made 
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frequent  irregular  runs  from  these  depots  to  ports  in  which  the  vessels 
to  he  supported  were  anchored.  VAdm  Machens  stated,  "When  battleships 
were  operating  from  northern  Norwegian  fjords,  a  repair  ship  was  stationed 
at  Narvik  in  Bogen  Bay."  The  fact  that  the  only  dockyard  capable  of  serv¬ 
icing  large  ships  in  northern  Norwegian  waters  was  at  Trondheim  and  major 
units  requiring  overhaul  or  repairs  had  to  go  there  or  return  to  Germany 
indicates  a  lack  of  forehandedness  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  in  constructing 
floating  dry  docks  or  fleet  tenders  large  enough  to  render  such  service. 

This  should  undoubtedly  have  been  done  when  the  new  Reichsmarine  was  being 
built.  This  failure,  however,  bears  out  the  statements  of  Vadm  Machens 
and  RAdm  Schubert  that  the  Navy  was  not  planning  to  extend  its  lines  of 
communication  beyond  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  The  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  Navy  in  obtaining  funds  for  construction  of  its  fleet  and  support¬ 
ing  units  also  undoubtedly  militated  against  such  construction.  (See 
chapter  on  Finance  for  details). 
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CHAPTER  V  -  PROCDRMMT.  STORAGE  AHD  DISTRIHJTIOK 

Introduction 

Before  discussing  the  Havy*s  rather  complicated  pro  current  system, 
it  ehould  be  explained  that  there  were  two  groups  of  inspectorates.  One 
group  was  composed  of  armament  inspectorates.  It  was  subordinated  to  the 
Military  Economy  and  Armament  Division  of  the  High  Command  of  the  Armed 
forces  (OKW/Rue  Vi),  The  other  group,  known  as  naval  inspectorates,  were 
subordinated  to  the  Navy*  s  Bureau  of  Warship  Construction  and  Armament 
(MarRuest)  and  Bureau  of  General  Affairs  (KaiWehr),  Both  these  groups  of 
inspectorates  took  an  active  part  in  the  procurement  and  production  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Havy. 

The  first  group,  the  armament  inspectorates,  did  not  procure  or  pro¬ 
duce  anything.  They  merely  established  procurement  policies  on  an  inter- 
service  basis,  assisted  industry  in  manpower  problems,  co-ordinated  produc¬ 
tion  orders  and  finally  accepted  and  passed  equipment,  material  and  supplies 
manufactured  for  the  armed  forces.  Later,  their  mission  was  limited  to  in¬ 
spection  and  acceptance  and  their  organizational  name  changed  to  the  Arma¬ 
ment  Acceptance  Inspectorate, 

The  second  group,  the  naval  inspectorates,  actually  supervised  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  item  from  the  time  the  raw  materiel  and  plant  production  facil¬ 
ities  were  made  available  to  them  until  the  finished  item  was  placed  in 
their  individual  supply  systems.  They  also  stored,  distributed  and  account¬ 
ed  for  the  item  after  it  was  received  in  their  supply  systems. 

Although  the  military  services  were  integrated  into  a  High  Command  of 
the  Aimed  forces  (OKW),  the  Army  was  by  far  the  largest  service  and  the 
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Supreme  Coaaaander  of  the  Armed  Forces  was  Hitler  and  after  1941#  CinC  Army; 
therefore,  the  lines  of  distinction  between  OKW  and  the  High  Command  of  the 
Army  (OKH)  were  rot  clearly  drawn.  As  a  result,  the  OKH  acted  in  some  pro¬ 
curement  areas  for  the  OKH. 

The  responsibility  for  estimating  requirements  for  all  three  services 
was  essentially  a  staff  function  of  OKW,  since  it  involved  present  and  future 
operations.  Inasmuch  as  OKH  was  the  staff  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  assisted  in  planning  all  operations,  it  was  logical  that 
one  of  its  divisions,  OKN/Rue  Wi  would  be  assigned  the  responsibility. 

The  three  services,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  stated  their 
requirements  for  common  use  items  of  equipment  to  OKW/Rue  Wi  (later  to  the 
Speer  Ministry),  and  for  major  items  such  as  armored  vehicles,  special  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  for  submarines  and  bomb  release  mechanisms,  the  respective 
CinCs  discussed  their  requirements  with  Hitler, 

OKW/Rue  Wi,  after  conference  with  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
(for  raw  food  and  processed  food)  and  the  Ministry  of  Economics  (for  all  other 
raw  materials)  and  after  1942  with  the  Speer  Ministry  decided  what  raw 
materials  would  be  allocated  to  the  requirements  and  advised  the  Individual 
services  of  its  decision.  The  services  then  placed  the  contracts  with  the 
firms  designated  by  OKW/Rue  Wi  or  the  Speer  Ministry  as  having  the  necessary 
plant  production  capacities.  All  letting  of  contracts  was  done  at  a  central 
contract  board  in  Berlin  and  no  provisions  were  made  for  contracting  in  the 
lower  echelons  within  the  armed  services,  except  for  necessary  looal  purchases 
of  perishables  and  minor  items. 

Armaments  orders  were  placed  by  the  inspectorates  of  the  respective 
services  (e.g.  those  for  naval  mining  or  mineswaeping  material  for  the  Navy 
were  placed  by  the  Naval  Mining  Inspectorate).  As  buyers,  the  naval  inspec¬ 
torates  also  inspected  work  progress,  expedited  it  when  necessary  and  paid 
for  all  orders.  - 

Sub-oontracts  were  let  by  prime  contractors  for  spare  parts  and  compo¬ 
nents  such  as  gears  and  maintenance  materials. 

On  the  production  side,  as  stated  above,  OKW/Rue  Wi  and/or  the  Spser 
Ministry,  through  their  regional  armament  commands  and  armament  inspectorates 
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had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  selection  of  firms,  coordination  of  armament 
orders  with  other  orders,  labor  questions,  scheduling,  supervision  over  production 
and  final  inspection  and  acceptance* 

The  testing  of  common  use  ordnance  equipment  and  ammunition  and  their 
acceptance  at  the  armament  factory  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Aray  Accept¬ 
ance  Organization,  &  branch  of  the  Anqr  High  Commend* 

This,  in  general,  was  the  procurement  co-ordination  system  employed,  but 
there  was  some  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  aimed  forces  in  obtaining  allocations 
of  raw  materials,  plant  production  facilities  end  priorities*  As  e  result, 
allocation  and  production  functions  were  taken  away  from  the  armed  forces  and 
vested  in  the  Speer  Ministry  in  mid-1942.  Therefore,  for  clarity,  the  de¬ 
scription  that  follows  must  be  broken  into  four  periods:  before  1934,  between 
1934  and  1942,  from  1942  to  1943,  and  from  1944  to  1945. 

MttrJa-122.4 

Before  1934,  each  branch  of  the  armed  forces  procured  its  own  equipment 
and  supplies.  Procedures  employed  were  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Navy,  in  that  proposals  were  solicited  from  at  least  three  qualified 
bidders  and  the  lowest  bid  was  accepted*  Contracts  contained  the  customary 
clauses  regarding  specifications,  inspection,  completion  dates,  delivery  to 
naval  activities,  percentage  of  profit  allowed,  etc*  Material  was  inspected 
by  naval  inspectors  before  acceptance  and  delivery  to  a  naval  supply  organi¬ 
sation* 
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From  1934  to  1942,  the  Military  Economy  and  Armament  Division  of  the 
High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces  (OKV/Rue  Vi),  established  in  1934  and  work¬ 
ing  in  close  collaboration  with  the  Ministry  of  Economics,  determined  what 
part  of  the  national  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  Germany  and, 
after  war  broke  out,  of  the  countries  occupied  by  Its  troops,  could  be  made 
available  to  the  individual  services  for  the  production  of  weapons,  equipment, 
material  and  supplies* 

Tho  general  scheme  followed  was  that  the  individual  services  estimated 
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their  requirements  end  submitted  lists  of  them  to  OKV/Ru©  Vi,  These  lists 
were  broken  down  into  raw  materials  and  tine  requirements.  OKW/Rue  Wi  then 
prepared  a  consolidated  list  of  requirements  for  all  armed  forces,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  Ministry  of  Economics  or,  in  the  case  of  raw  and  processed 
food,  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  These  ministries  then  deter¬ 
mined  what  part  of  the  national  and  occupied  countries*  resources  and  produc¬ 
tive  capacities  was  required  for  the  various  civilian  economies,  and  what  part 
would  be  allocated  to  the  armed  forces.  It  then  informed  OKV/Rue  Vi  of  the 
quantities  of  ore,  coal,  lumber,  steel,  textiles,  guns,  radio  transmitters 
and  other  raw  and  finished  products  which  the  armed  forces  could  havo,  and 
which  plants,  mines,  shipyards,  machinery,  automobile  and  aircraft  producing 
factories,  etc.,  they  could  use  to  produce  their  equipment,  material  and 
supplies. 


To  assist  OXV/Rue  Vi  in  these  tasks,  there  were  established  throughout 
Germany  a  series  of  armament  commands  and  armament  inspectorates.  These 
organisations  were  subordinated  directly  to  OKV/Rue  Vi  and  were  top-level 
technical  organisations  which  co-ordinated  production  of  weapons  or  material 
required  by  the  aimed  forces  and  ensured  that  satisfactory  equipment  and 
material  was  produced.  The  armament  commands  controlled  certain  areas,  some¬ 
what  like  our  Axmy  Corps  commands;  l.e«,  Bavaria  would  be  in  one  armament 
oommaad,  Schleswig-Holstein  in  another. 

Under  each  armament  command  was  a  number  of  armament  inspectorates  serving 
as  field  activities.  There  were  a  great  cumber  of  them.  They  were  established 
by  districts.  Some  of  the  larger  industrial  areas,  like  the  Ruhr  area,  might 
have  several  inspectorates.  Another  might  have  only  one.  Their  location  de¬ 
pended  on  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done. 

Armament  inspectorates  were  headed  by  military  officers,  known  as  Armament 
Inspectors.  One  armament  inspectorate  would  have  an  Air  Force  officer  in  com¬ 
mand.  Another  would  be  commanded  by  an  Army  officer,  another  by  an  officer 
of  the  levy.  Inspectors  of  coastal  districts  were  usually  naval  officers. 

Sstch  armament  inspectorate  had  a  Central  Department,  an  Amy,  a  Navy  and 
an  Air  Force  Department.  The  Central  T  ^artajmt  performed  tho  adainiotrativo 
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work.  The  others  co-ordinated  the  orders  of  the  three  services,  scheduled 
production  at  the  plants  and  in  general  expedited  production*  1  naval  depart¬ 
ment  of  an  inspectorate  was  staffed  with  naval  officers*  The  same  personnel 
staffing  system  was  followed  by  the  other  service  departments,  e.g*  tray 
personnel  in  an  army  department,  etc* 

Capt*  Moamsen  stated  that  the  main  duty  of  an  armament  inspectorate, 

a 

insofar  as  the  Navy  was  concerned,  was  to  ensure  that  industry  in  its  district 
was  able  to  cany  cut  tho  production  expected  of  it.  Thus  an  Inspector  had 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  industrial  activity  in  his  area  and  to 
know  the  plant  capacities  to  the  final  detail*  Also,  he  had  to  determine 
which  plants  were  most  suitable  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  or«$ra 
received  from  the  naval  or  Inspectorates  of  other  services*  The  reports  of 
these  armament  inspectors  to  the  Navy,  he  said,  formed  the  basis  upon  which 
naval  Inspectorates  placed  orders  with  plants  in  a  district*  It  was  also 
necessary  that  the  armament  comands  and  armament  inspectorates  be  kept 
posted  on  the  priority  of  the  numerous  orders  placed  with  industry  in  their 
areas  by  naval  inspectorates  and  thoso  of  other  services,  and  to  know  the  typos 
and  extent  of  orders  which  could  be  placed*  Therefore,  before  a  naval  In¬ 
spectorate  placed  an  order  for  material,  careful  consideration  had  to  be 
given  to  the  information  regarding  the  industrial  plants  furnished  by  the 
armament  inspectorates* 

To  recapitulate,  the  mission  of  the  armament  inspectorates  was: 

1*  To  contact  all  industrial  plants  in  their  area,  to  ascertain 
which  types  of  equipment,  material  and  supplies  tiuy  were 
best  able  to  manufacture* 

2.  To  maintain  a  file  of  all  technical  drawings,  instructions 
and  specifications  for  use  by  industry  in  production* 

3*  If  required,  to  regulate  the  availability  of  plants,  their 
machinery  and  othsr  equipment  within  their  district* 

4*  To  give  assistance  to  industry  in  their  districts  in  man¬ 
power,  transportation,  power  and  fuel  difficulties* 

5.  To  represent  industrial  economic  interests  with  the  military 
services  in  industrial  manpower  problems,  such  as  when  work¬ 
men  were  conscripted  for  service.  In  this  connection,  they 
prevented  the  drafting  of  great  numbers  of  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  labor  engaged  in  induatry* 

The  mutary  and  Ceptral  Bepertm^ts 
of  the  Armament  Inspectorates 

Tho  duties  described  abovo  were  initially  performed  by  tho  military 
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(Army,  Wavy  and  Air  Force)  departments  of  the  armament  inspectorates,  since 
those  departaente  had  their  ora  technical  personnel.  When  war  broke  out, 
however,  these  tasks  were  acre  and  sore  taken  over  by  the  Central  Departments 
of  the  armament  inspectorates,  which  were  composed  of  civil  officials.  The 
result  was  that  the  military  departments  could  no  longer  perform  the  tasks 
for  which  they  were  created  and  thus  lost  their  influence  in  industrial  cir¬ 
cles.  As  a  result,  military  personnel  eventually  became  technical  advisers 
to  the  arms meat  inspectors. 

This  reduction  of  service  influence  in  industry  had  an  unfavorable  effect 

t 

and  result ©d  in  increased  difficulties  in  expediting  production.  The  Central 

Division,  since  it  represented  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  whole  and  none  of  the 

0 

Individual  services,  had  to  consider  not  only  the  over-all  production  program 
of  the  armed  forces,  but  the  civil  needs  of  the  population  as  wall.  Thus 
it  could  not  intercede  for  ary  Individual  military  service.  This  threw  an 
additional  burden  on  the  naval  inspectorates  in  that,  in  addition  to  actually 
producing  the  Kavy’s  equipment,  material  and  supplies,  they  had  to  detail 
some  of  their  technical  personnel  to  ferret  out  now  production  facilities. 

At  the  same  time,  cognizance  over  manpower,  transport,  power  and  coal  for 
military  needs  was  also  transferred  from  the  armament  inspectorates  to  the 
Central  Departments  of  the  armament  comsands.  According  to  Capt.  Mommsen, 
this  transfer  was  justified,  since  these  questions  could  only  be  solved 
regionally  in  cooperation  with  the  state  and  aanloipal  authorities  and  indus¬ 
trial  leaders.  However,  these  were  problems  constantly  affecting  all  plants 
in  which  the  naval  inspectorates  had  placed  running  production  orders. 

The  Kavy  constantly  strived  to  obtain  the  appointments  of  as  mazy  naval 
officers  as  possible  in  the  armament  inspectorates.  Wherever  possible,  naval 
officers  were  appointed  as  inspectors  in  the  coastal  regions.  They  ware  also 
proportionately  placed  in  023f/!txe  Wi,  and  occasionally  in  the  Central  Depart¬ 
ments  of  tho  inspectorates  and  commands.  These  officers,  however,  were  directly 
subordinated  to  the  Inspector  and,  as  a  result,  vers  obliged  to  support  hie 
policies  in  the  over-all  amancst  program.  In  this  way,  the  Havyfs  interests 
cuffcrcd,  oinco  the  Amy  and  Air  Force  were  larger  services  and  politically 
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•ore  powerful. 

To  repeat:  until  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  naval  departments  of  the  arm- 
sent  inspectorates  were  responsible  for  all  naval  interests  in  the  armament 
inspectorates1  work.  The/  had  to  oontact  industry  and  arrange  for  taking  over 
plants  designated  to  produce  naval  Material.  It  vas  also  their  duty  to  make 
ary  preliminary  preparations  required  at  such  plants.  They  rendered  assist¬ 
ance  when  troubles  or  difficulties  arose  in  such  setters  as  manpower,  trans¬ 
portation,  electric  power  and  industrial  supplies.  This  involved  discussions 
with  the  plants  and  offices  involved.  However,  when  war  broke  out,  they 
were  forced  to  turn  oTer  to  the  Central  Departments  of  the  armament  inspector¬ 
ates  the  job  of  equalising  the  workload  of  the  different  services  in  the 
plants  and  dealing  with  municipal  and  state  mithoritiee. 

When  thee#  responsibilities  were  handed  over,  representation  of  naval 
interacts  within  the  armament  inspectorates  became  increasingly  difficult. 

This  oaused  greet  dissension  within  the  naval  inspectorates.  As  s  result, 
tbs  navy  constantly  triad  to  regain  its  influence  in  industrial  circles  and 
its  oontrol  over  plants  made  available  to  it  for  production  of  its  equipment 
end  supplies. 

Dr*  Albert  fpeer,  who  took  over  all  war  production  in  tbs  Spring  of  1942, 
reoognised  this  internal  strife  and  attempted  to  eliminate  all  influence  by 
Army,  Davy  and  Air  Ibree  personnel  in  the  Inspectorates,  since  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  his  vas  tbs  sole  responsibility  for  production.  As  s  ooasequsnoe, 
the  military  departments  of  tbs  arsament  inspectorates  were  dissolved  in  nid- 
1944*  Thus  sH  direct  representation  of  the  arsed  services  in  tbs  inspector¬ 
ates  came  to  an  end.  Deepite  this,  naval  officers  ware  retained  in  the  arma¬ 
ment  inspectorates  at  tbs  Havy’s  request.  However,  their  position  was  insignif¬ 
icant.  At  best,  they  served  only  as  technical  advisers  and,  after  this 
ohaxge  was  mads,  ary  complaints  or  intersarrftce  disagreements  over  production 
had  to  be  reported  to  the  Speer  Klnietry. 

The  Speer  Klnietry  controlled  prediction  through  s  group  of  committees, 
and  used  the  armament  inspectorate*  only  in  inspectloc/ acceptance  duties. 

Thus  the  Armament  Acceptance  Inspectorate  was  established.  According  to  Capt. 
Rbamsen,  this  proved  impractical,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
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VAdm  Stisgsl  stated  that  the  Armament  Acceptance  Inspectorate  vms 
merely  a  paper  organisation,  full  of  red  tape  and  serving  no  useful  purpose* 

*  Hew  plans  vara  evolved  to  divide  the  entire  country  into  a  few  armament 
regions,  each  of  which  was  to  enjoy  oosplete  economic  independence.  This  plan, 
however,  vss  never  put  into  effect.  Thus,  the  Havy*a  direct  influence  in 
the  arassMnt  inspectorates  steadily  diminished  during  the  period  1934^1942 
and  finally,  in  1944,  was  entirely  eliminated  by  the  Speer  Ministry. 
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is  has  just  bean  related,  the  irmamont  Acceptance  Inspectorate  was  'an 
outgrowth  of  the  military  departments  of  *  the  armament  inspectorates.  It  was 
organised,  by  the  Speer  Ministry,  as  a  political  sop,  to  r amove  what  that 
ministry  oonaidtred  a  roadblock  to  the  over-all  production  program.  Despite 
the  remarks  of  Cspt.  Mommsen  end  VAdm  StiegaL,  however,  this  organisation 
functioned  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Mdm  Dose,  Inspector  of  the  Hamburg 
armament  acceptance  inspectorate  district,  whan  intsrrogated,  stated  that 
there  were  230  naval  officers  and  naval  officials  detailed  to  the  organisation, 
in  addition  to  those  from  the  Any  and  the  Air  Pbroej  and  that,  in  working 
directly  for  the  $pear  Ministry,  rathsr  than  for  the  three  services,  his 
organisation  was  better  equipped  to  expedite  production.  At  the  same  time, 
he  continued,  navel  personnel  attached  to  the  Armament  Acceptance  Inspectorate 
were  able  to  keep  the  naval  inspectorates  informed  of  conditions  in  their 
districts  end  assist  them  in  many  ways  with  their  masufscturltsg  problems. 

AIL  equipment,  material  and  consumables  manufactured  for  the  armed  forces 
were  required  to  bo  inspected  and  passed  by  this  organisation  before  title 
to  tho  articles  could  fee  taken  by  assy  military  service.  However,  VAdn 
ttlegel,  who  was  responsible  for  the  procurement,  storage  and  distribution 
of  all  general  and  technical  equipment,  consumables  and  spare  parts  stated 
that,  despite  the  rule  that  the  Armament  Acceptance  Inspectorate  should 
inspect  and  pass  all  equipment,  he  directed  that  inspection  teams  mads  up  of 
civil  and  marine  wgineera  and  supply  officials  from  HarRuest/I  4  should 
visit  the  dockyards  and  plants  and  inspect  and  accept  the  material  that 
went  into  the  Central  and  Technical  Procurement  Office  supply  systems.  "If 
they  got  into  trouble,  he  said,  "they  referred  the  matter  to  no,  and  I  nado 
the  decision  &3  to  what  to  do.  There  were  no  difficulties. " 
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from  the  foregoing,  it  will  readily  be  seem  that  proc^eeent/prxKluotion 
of  naval  equipment,  material  and  ooceueahlee  vaa  oonpLioated,  fraught  with 
intarservice  and  political  naneuvars  for  gaining  influence  with  industry  and 
control  of  the  economies  of  Germa»y  and  the  occupied  oountrieec  It  la  not 
within  the  aoope  of  this  study  to  judge  whether  or  not  atepa  taken  and  Kathode 
need  were  justified*  They  are  reported,  however,  to  denonatrate  oonditiona 
that  oan  eodat  even  under  a  totalitarian  font  of  porarcmegt  when  a  too  highly 
centralised  fgocurmaenVproductlon  pgogma  is  developed  in  the  artaed  forces 
of  a  oouatxy* 


In  addition  to  the  amaniet  ocmmsnda  end  arm— »irt  inspectorates  (later  an 


Armament  Acceptance  Inspectorate)  described  above,  whioh  were  unite  of  the  High 

Command  of  the  Armed  Tbroe*  (OKM/Hue  Vi)  end  not  a  part  of  aay  individual  eerv- 

ioe,  the  Aavy  beds 

1*  A  Havel  ilW—ttion  ljuqmotoimte 

2.  A  Havel  Ordaenee  Inspectorate 

3*  A  level  torpedo  Inspectorate 

4*  A  level  Using  Inepeotormte 

5*  A  level  Or— naTsetion  Inspectorate 

6*  A  level  tegl  miring  Inepeotormte 

7*  A  1ml  IMloil  Inepeotormte 

V*  A  level  Wuoetiom  end  Training  Inspectorate 


Theee  organisation*  were  eonoeanaed  with  the  actual  production,  storage, 
dietributiom  of  and  accounting  for  all  weapons,  medioal  supplies,  educational 
and  training  equipment,  engine*  for  all  kinds  of  naval  craft  and  the  spare 
parts  and  oomnmahles  required  to  repair  and  maintain  such  equipment. 

The  levy  mine  had  four  other  logistic  organ!  satloas,not  oalled  inspector¬ 
ates  but  with  the  seme  responsibilitiee  £  which  were  concerned  with  the  pro- 
our— t,  storage  and  distribution  of  and  accounting  for  equipment  and  supplies, 
Thay  wares 

9.  the  nmL  and  Transportation  leotica  of  the  Admiral 

Quartermaster  Division  of  the  level  War  Staff  (Ate  Qu  HI), 

10*  The  Inteeteaturem  food  end  Clothing  QXxioes 
U,  9m  Owtxol  ftoow—t  OOIm 
12,  9m  IMadoal  Eroowwit  Qffloo 


Ida  Qa  HI  dMlt  with  temL  sad  labriout,.  9m  I&twdutar  Offiooo  hondlod 
food,  cl othiac  ud  cqplpMnt  for  offiooo,  borrmako  sad  other  qurtors  uhoro. 

Tfco  Central  Ptecurooont  Office  wee  concerned  with  equipment  and  oonauneble 
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supplies  not  coming  undar  the  naval  inspectorates  (1-7),  the  Inteadanturen 
offioes  (9)  or  the  Techdoel  Procurement  Offioe  (10).  The  Technical  Procure¬ 


ment  Office,  euoceeeor  to  the  Xaval  Xagineering  Inspectorate,  vae  responsible 
for  engines,  auxiliary  machinery,  spare  parts  and  consumables  required  for 
the  overhaul,  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  engines  and  auxiliary  machinery. 


These  inspectorates  and  offices  were  ggt  subordinated  to  the  High  Goasand 
of  the  Arsed  Three*  (QOf/Bue  ¥i),  but  worked  under  the  supervision  of  the 


following  divisions  and  sections  of  the  Admiralty: 


1.  Xsval  Ammunition  Inspectorate 

2.  Xsval  Ordnanoe  Inspectorate 
3*  Xaval  Tbrpedo  Inspectorate 
4*  Xaval  Mining  Inspectorate 

5.  Xaval  Communication  Inspec¬ 

torate 

6.  Xaval  Engineering  Inspectorate 


7*  Xaval  Medloal  Inspectorate 
S.  fuel  and  Transportation 
Section,  Admiral  Quarter¬ 
master  Division 
9.  Inteoiantur  Offices 


10.  Central  Procurement  Office 

11.  Technical  Proourmwnt  Office 


MarBuest/AXa  (Ordnance  Division) 
MarBueat/AWa  (Ordnance  Division) 
MarBuest/Wa  (Torpedo  Division) 
MarJtoeet/fcWa  (Mining  and  Blooklng 
Division) 

Harluest/HWa  (Communication  Division) 

MarRuest/E  I,  (Shipbuilding,  Ship  .Ma¬ 
ll  and  IV  chinery,  Ship  and  Dock 

yard  sections  of  Warship 
Construction  Division)  * 
MarWehr/G  (Modioal  Division) 

SBl/Adm  Qu  (Logistic  planning 

divisions  of  Xaval  War  Staff) 

MaxWshr/C  (Clothing,  Provision,  Welfare 

Billeting,  Pay  and  Allowance 
Sections; 

MarBuest/E  4  (Ship  and  Dockyard*  Section) 
MarHuest/K  4  (Ship  and  Dbokyard  Section) 


At  the  head  of  the  whole  armed  forces  procurement/production  organization 
from  1934*1942  was  OXW/Bue  Wi.  To  this  organization  were  detailed  the  top 
economists  and  technicians  of  the  armed  forces.  General  Thomas,  an  Amy  offi¬ 
cer,  headed  the  organization.  His  job  was  to  bargain  with  the  Ministry  of 
Economics  and  the  Ministry  of  food  and  Agriculture  for  the  armed  forces’  share 
of  the  raw  materials  and  productive  resources  of  Germany  and  occupied  coun¬ 
tries. 

Directly  subordinated  to  QKW/ftue  Wi  were  the  armament  commands  which  con¬ 
trolled  the  various  armament  inspectorates  in  their  areas. 

The  armament  inspectorates,  through  the  armament  ooaaands  kept  OEW/Hue  Wi 
/informed  of  German  and  foreign  plant  capacities.  They  advised  that  agency  of 
the  availability  of  factories  not  yet  converted  to  armament  production,  in  case 
plants  already  engaged  in  such  work  were  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by 
bombing  or  other  disaster.  They  also  advised  OKW/Rue  Wi  about  lead  time  required 
by  the  plant n  to  produce  the  various  Hems  of  equipment  and  nupplinn,  the 
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availability  of  production  facilities  for  other  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  which  factories  could  manufacture  identical  items  for  all  three  services. 
Representatives  of  the  armament  inspectorates  made  frequent  inspections 
of  the  factories  in  their  district  to  ensure  that  they  were  used  to  the 
maxi  sum  oapeoity.  They  also  assisted  industry  in  manpower  and  other  labor 
problems. 

These  three  agencies,  Qftf/ftie  Vi,  the  armament  commands  and  the  arma¬ 
ment  inspectorates,  were  on  &  department  of  defease  level  and  as  such  were 
theoretically  'Concerned  with  the  overall  military  procurement  program  only*  - 
Power  politics,  however,  played  an  important  role  within  the  armament 
inspectorates,  and  all  three  services  were  oonatantly  struggling  to  gat  as 
much  raw  material  and  factory  space  as  possible  for  the  production  of  the 
maxy  items  they  required. 

There  were  eleven  naval  inspectorates  and  other  naval  logistic  organi¬ 
sations  charged  with  the  actual  production  of  equipment,  material  and  map- 
plies,  once  the  raw  materials  and  plant  production  facilities  were  made 
available  to  them  by  OXH/Rue  Vi.  Each  had  its  own  supply  system  and  was 
responsible  tot  ita  own  distribution, 

ProourMMnt  ProcwJurw  During 
P«rtodl934-l9Zr 

The  chart  appearing  on  page  194a  shows  the  supply  system  of  the 
Savy,  the  bureaus  and  divisions  having  technical  cognisance  over  the  material 
in  it  and  the  naval  inspectorates  and  other  logistic  ageoclea  responsible 
for  the  procurement  and/or  production  of  equipment,  material  and  supplies* 

Operational  and  material  requirements  wars  tied  together  in  the  Bevel 
War  Staff  (SXL).  The  operational  planning  agenoies  of  SXL  decided  what 
strikes  the  Navy  would  make  against  the  exmay  end  the  time  and  place.  The 
Admiral  Quartermaster  Division  of  SXL  (Ida  Qu),  determined  the  material 
and  personnel  requirements  for  such  operations  and  transmitted  that  to  the 
cognisant  bureaus.  Those  bureaus  and  their  divisions  passed  these  require¬ 
ments  on  for  fulfillment  to  their  naval  inspectorates,  logistic  support 
departments  and  offices.  According  to  VAdm  Kachans,  this  was  the  systam 
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used  In  matching  operation*  and  material  requirements  aaoh  time  an  operation 
wa •  planned* 

In  estimating  the  needs  of  its  supply  system,  however,  each  naval  inspec¬ 
torate,  section  and  office  prepared  its  own  list  of  material  requirements. 
These  vert  assembled  by  the  bureau  divisions  having  oognizanoe  over  the 
material. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Warship  Construction  and  Armament  (MarRuest),  there 
was  a  division,  the  Soonomies  Division  (HarRuest/Rue  Vi)  which  assembled  the 
materiel  requirements  for  the  Naval  Ammunition,  Ordnance,  Torpedo,  Mining 

r 

and  Communication  Inspectorates  and  the  Central  and  Technical  Procurement 
Offices, 

In  the  Bureau  of  General  Affairs  (MaxWehr),  there  was  also  a  division, 
the  Supply/Adainistration  division  (MazVehr/C),  which  assembled  the  Navy’s 
requirements  for  food  and  clothing.  Another  division  in  the  same  bureau, 
the  Medical  Division  (HarWehr/G),  assembled  the  tfavy'a  requirements  for  medi- 
olnee  and  medloal  and  dental  supplies,  A  third  division,  the  Lover  Deck 
Personnel  Division  (MarVehr/Tr)  assembled  non-ooamiasioned  personnel  material 
requlreaents. 

In  the  Admiral  Quartermaster  Division  of  the  Naval  War  Staff  (Ada  Qu), 
the  fuel  and  Transportation  Section  (Ada  Qu  III)  assembled  the  Navy’s  require¬ 
ments  for  fuel  and  lubricants,  distilled  and  boiler  feed  water  and  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  Bureau  of  Officer  Personnel  (MarPers)  asssabled  the  Navy’s  require¬ 
ments  for  officer  personnel  material  requirements. 

Host  of  these  activities  translated  their  requirements  into  raw  materials 
and  production  lead  time.  Requirements  for  food,  personnel,  drugs  and  com¬ 
mon  use  items  of  equipment  and  supplies  were,  of  course,  stated  in  items. 

These  requirements  were  transmitted  to  OKW/Rue  Wi,  where  they  were 
consolidated  with  the  requirements  of  all  other  armed  services,  and  an 
armed  forces  requlreaents  schedule  was  prepared. 

This  consolidated  schedule  was  then  presented  to  the  Ministry  of 

Soonomies  where  the  civilian  needs  of  Germany  and/or  the  occupied  countries 

were  weighed  against  the  military  requirements,  and  raw  materials  and  plant 
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production  facilities  allocated  through  OKV/Rue  Vi  to  the  arsed  forces* 

An  exception  to  this  general  rule  vaa  that  food  and  fodder  requirements 
were  presented  to  and  allocated  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture. 

An  inter-service  conference  would  then  be  called  by  OlV/ftut  Mi,  at 
which  tine  the  raw  Materials  and  plants  facilities  would  be  distributed 
among  the  various  services  according  to  their  stated  requirements* 

At  these  conferences,  the  service  needing  the  greatest  number  of  an 
it  on  of  equipment  or  supply  would  be  designated  as  the  prenmring/pro  duoieg  .« 
agency*  Scaaple:  The  Any  needed  1,000  telephones,  the  Xavy  100  and  tha 
Air  Force  500.  Only  1,000  could  be  produced  with  the  Material  and  facili¬ 
ties  available*  General  Thomas  would  order  the  Any  to  produce  the  tele¬ 
phones  and  allocate  the  raw  Materials  and  factory  needed  for  their  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  Any*  At  the  saa*  time,  he  would  direct  delivery  of  six  percent, 
or  60  telephones  to  the  Havy  when  production  was  oospleted,  66  percent, 
or  665  telephones  to  the  Any  and  275  to  the  Air  Force,  In  such  instances, 
that  part  of  tha  raw  Material,  the  ateel,  copper,  etc*,  which  went  into 
the  Manufacture  of  the  Navy*s  60  telephones  would  be  deducted  from  the  Xavy*s 
allocation  of  raw  Materials  for  the  period  involved* 

If  the  telephone#  were  already  in  stock,  0 Xtf/Rxe  Vi  having  advanced  raw 
Materials  required  for  their  production,  the  telephones  would  be  furnished 
on  the  same  percentage  basis  and  the  Xavy*s  allocation  of  steel,  oopper,  etc*, 
charged* 

If  the  it  mb  required  warn  not  a  coMon-use  one,  but  was  needed  for  only 
one  branch  of  the  arsed  forces,  the  plant  production  facilities  and  the 
necesaaxy  raw  Materials  would  then  be  allocated  to  that  service* 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  allocations  were  Made  by  OKV/lftae  Vi  on 
the  basis  of  stated  requirements*  This  was  said  to  lead  to  abuse,  because 
some  (if  not  all)  service#  inflated  their  requirements  to  get  as  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  material  as  possible*  Another  complaint  registered  by  officers 
and  officials  interviewed  was  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  used  their  pre¬ 
ponderant  position  in  the  military  hierarchy  to  influence  the  judgement  of 
QSU/Rue  Vi  in  such  Matters*  In  this  connection,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
chart  cn  page  196a,  shewing  the  Navy  *3  requirements  and  allocations  of 
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iron  and  steel  during  the  period  1939-1944* 

Haw  materials  and  plant  production  facilities  were  allocated  to  tha 
Navy  by  GKV/ftue  Vi  for  tha  production  of  ships,  their  weapons,  fuel -and 
general  and  technical  equipment.  Other  material  and  supplies  were  turned 
over  to  HarRuest  for  redistribution,  MarRuest/Rue  Vi  divided  these  mate¬ 
rials  and  facilities  among  Ada  Qu  III,  the  Revel  iaaunition,  Ordnanoe, 

Torpedo,  Mining  and  Communication  Inspectorates  and  the  Central  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Procurement  Offiote. 

MazVehr,  through  its  eupfOy/administrative,  medical  and  lower  deck  per¬ 
sonnel  division!,  divided  its  allocation  of  raw  materials  and  plant  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  emong  the  Ravel  Medioal  and  Education  and  Training  Inspec¬ 
torates  and  the  clothing  factories  and  food  stores  coming  under  the  oognisanoe 
of  the  Intecdantur  Offices.  JfcrPers  likewise  reallocated  its  share  to  the 
Ravel  Education  and  Training  Inspectoral  %  * 

These  navel  inspectorates,  food  and  slothing  stores  end  Ada  Qu  III, 
through  a  Central  Procurmeect  Board  in  Bex.  in,  then  contracted  with  the  des¬ 
ignated  factories  for  production  of  their  equipment  or  material,  adviced  the 
navel  departments  of  0XR*s  armament  inspectorates  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
for  that  hr  plants  in  their  districts,  and  obtained  from  them  any  necessary 
information,  regarding  production  lead  time.  Their  own  inspection  service 
ensured  that  work  ooienoed  and  continued  on  schedule  and  that  material  in 
production  conformed  to  naval  specifications. 

When  the  equipment,  material  or  supplies  was  produced,  inspected  and 
accepted  by  the  Inspection  group#  of  the  various  inspectorates  and  officea 
and  Ada  Qu  HI,  tha  Items  were  taken  into  the  appropriate  supply  systems 
of  the  Bevy.  In  the  case  of  mines,  ammunition  and  torpedoes  parts 

only  were  produced  under  contract  during  this  period.  Mine#,  shells,  powder 
begs  and  torpedoes  were  assembled  as  required  by  the  responsible  navel 
inspectorates  in  their  own  assembly  depots. 

m&LlJi 194? 

In  1941,  it  became  apparent  to  Rasi  Party  leaders  that  radical  changes 

were  required  in  procurement  end  production  procedures  and  policies.  Russia 

had  become  the  aggressor  on  the  eastern  front  and  the  German  armies  had 

been  thrown  tick.  The  Army  had  suffered  enomnia  losses  in  men  and  material. 

Production  had  fallen  considerably  below  that  of  fercor  war  ycaro.  Tfco 
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reserves  of  arms  and  Munitions  bad  been  us  ad  up  by  the  nidrtle  of  Kovsmber. 
The  great  mipexiority  of  ana  which  bad  enabled  the  Aray  and  Mr  fore#  to 
gain  aa ay  victoria*  over  their  first  opponents  was  font.  Ko  longer  ware 
unlimited  resource*  present. 

Tbs  nobility  and  striking  power  of  the  armed  forces  were  directly  depend¬ 
ant  on  tba  productive  strength  of  industry.  Large  umbers  of  mm  engaged 
in  armament  production  had  been  called  into  the  Army  to  train  for  the  1942 
Jpring  offensive.  Hitler  had  relieved  the  Cin C  Army,  von  Breuachit*  of 
oommand  and  had  seamed  the  job  himeelf. 

Allied  air  raids  were  beooaing  effective,  and  to  add  to  all  these 
difficulties,  winter  esae  exceptionally  early  in  1941  and  was  such  sore 
savers  than  in  previous  years.  I  coal  shortage  developed  in  Becwber. 

This  led  to  dislocations  in  industry,  and  assy  factories  had  to  abut  down. 
Transportation  was  crippled.  Sufficient  fuel  could  not  be  produced  to 
operate  trucks  on  Hitler* a  such  publicized  autobahnen,  and  the  railroads 
were  overloaded.  Railway  cars  vers  in  critically  abort  supply,  food  and 
clothing  shortages  developed.  Synthetic  butter,  aade  fro*  coal  appeared 
for  the  first  tine  in  tha  asrkets.  The  potato  ration  was  reduced  to 
pounds  per  person  per  week.  Clothing  and  shoes  ware  unobtainable. 

To  counteract  these  unexpected  reverses,  the  Ministry  of  War  Production 
and  Axmamint  was  formed  under  the  laergency  Program  of  1942.  Hr.  Muxafield 
was  appointed  Production  Dictator  and  vaa  given  vide  power*  to  t 

1.  Make  available  more  armament  workers  by  closing  down 

or  convertix*  to  war  purposes  vbat  little  remained  of  the 
commodities  industry. 

%  lucres as  production  by  reorganising  plants. 

3.  Mobilise  more  workers  by  tapping  tha  reserves  still 
available  within  Germary,  but  above  all,  by  bringing 
in  foreign  workers  from  the  oooupied  oouatrlee. 

JCk.  Mansfield  vaa  removed  from  Ms  post  after  two  short  month*,  because, 
according  to  Max  Seydewitx,  "he  was  not  rigorous  enough  in  shutting  dawn  on 
commoditise  and  did  not  have  the  iron  hand  necessary  for  assembling  the 
needed  workers  of  Germany  and  other  countries."  Gauleiter  Smucksl,  an  SS 
leader,  vaa  appointed  to  the  post  in  March  1942.  Dr.  Albert  Speer  was 
appointed  Minister  of  War  Prediction  and  Rravaeni  during  the  Spring  of  1942 
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and  ia  tbs  latter  part  of  that  j«r,  juriidiotion  ovar  tha  arnuMQt  oosaaada 
and  anaaent  inspectorates  was  transferred  fros  OUT  to  Ms  organisation* 

Kras  1942-1945,  tha  Spear  Ministry,  aa  tha  HIniatry  of  War  Promotion 
and  Araaaant  va a  onaannly  oallad,  eontrollad  tha  procurement  of  all  raw 
materials,  pcodaotiwi  of  samoat,  aircraft,  ships  and  thair  aoosaaoriaa, 
tbt  liuiwiflnn  tad  tcMiDtiikeft  of  ooslitid  itni  of  itofdc  tad  thtir  iI1qo>> 

f 

tioa  aaoag  tha  various  services  of  tha  azaad  foroas.  Tha  levy  and  othar 
aarrioaa  oontlsuad  to  dstanlaa  thair  aatariol  raquirasaota,  taut  sutaaittod 
than  diraat  to  tha  Spaar  MLaiatry,  not  to  OU/kia  Vi. 

iftar  Utlar  aaawed  hia  position  aa  CinC  Ingr,  OBf,  aooording  to  Col. 

m 

Gaul,  had  no  oo-ordi nation  powers.  Ha  said  it  baoaaa  aa  Amy  Gsnaral  Staff, 
tha  aols  parpoaa  of  wfcioh  was  to  aroaulgata  Hitler's  diraotivea. 

Tha  evolution  of  tha  flpaor  Ministry  mut  ha  divided  into  two  parloda. 

Tha  first  la  tha  ona  batwaan  1942  and  1943,  when  tha  ipeer  KUlstry  abaortaed 
tha  functions  of  QIV/fcts  Vi  taut  psmdtted  tha  natal  inapactoratae,  idaQu  HZ, 
tha  Intoodantur  Offices  and  tha  Central  and  Technical  Procuranent  Offices 
to  oontinua  to  adtadniatar  thair  own  production*  Tha  aacond  period  ia  that 
of  194441945,  when  tha  Speer  Ministry  took  all  production  away  fro*  the 
levy  and  left  tha  natal  inspectorates,  ate.,  tilth  thair  storage  and  dlstrib- 
utita  functions  only. 

in  organisation  chart  of  this  ministry  appaars  opposite  this  tart. 
Attention  ia  invited  to  tha  fact  that  it  eafcraecs  tan  production  divisions 
and  a  raw  materials  allocation  division.  Eurlng  tha  period  1942-43,  these 
newly  feraed  prediction  divisions  Merely  supervised  the  activities  of  the 
axaaaant  ooaaands  and  arauMnt  inspectorates,  attaaptad  to  raduca  inter- 
service  friction  as  bast  they  oould  and  stepped  up  production.  In  1944, 
tevever,  having  gained  control  of  industry  and  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
thought  the  arsed  forces  should  have,  they  converted  the  armament  inspec¬ 
torates  into  an  Armament  Acceptance  Inspectorate  and  relieved  all  naval 
inspectorates,  AdWQu  III  and  the  other  logistic  agencies  of  the  levy  of 
all  responsibility  for  production. 

A  description  of  the  functions  of  the  production  divisions  of  the 
Speer  Ministry  feUtr-o.  This  description  given  refers  to  tho  period  1944-1945. 
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For  clarity,  it  must  be  repeated  that  duri.  ng  1942-1943#  in  addition  to  thesa 
functions,  these  divisions  also  had  the  reeponeibility  of  determining  what 
plant  production  facilities  could  be  made  available  to  the  various  services 
of  the  armed  forces.  During  that  period  the  raw  materials  allocation  division 
determined  what  raw  materials  those  services  could  have  for  their  production 
programs. 

The  words  "produced”  in  the  following  text  means  "contrasted  with  indus¬ 
try  for  production,  inspected  material  and  methods  employed  during  produc¬ 
tion,  assisted  industry  with  its  production  problems  and  delivered  material 
produced  to  the  cognizant  branch  of  the  armed  forces  after  Inspection  and 
acceptance  by  the  Speer  Ministry1  a  Armament  Acceptance  Inspectorate*. 

The  Weapons  Division  of  the  Speer  Ministry  produced  all  torpedoes,  mines, 
booms,  nets,  minesweeping  gear  and  ordnance  and  optical  equipment  and 
instruments.  When  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Navy,  they  were  taken  into 
the  Naval  Torpedo,  Mining  and  Ordnance  Inspectorate  supply  systems. 

The  Bugines  Divisions  of  the  Speer  Ministry  produced  all  ship  and 
small  craft  engines  and  their  spare  parts  for  the  Navy.  After  1  January  1944# 
they  were  received  into  the  Technical  Procurement  Office  supply  system. 

Before  then,  they  were  taken  into  the  supply  system  of  the  Engineering 
Inspectorate. 

The  Steel  Construction  and  Prefabric&tion  Division  of  the  Speer  Minis¬ 
try  prefabricated  th ejections  of  U-boats  that  wore  assembled  by  Speer* s 
Ship  Construction  Division.  This  latter  division  also  controlled  all  n ew 
construction  for  the  Navy.  It  is  unknown  whether  or  not  trials  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  newly  constructed  vessels  were  conducted  by  the  Ship  Construction 
Division  of  the  Speer  Ministry  or  by  the  Naval  Warship  Acceptance  Inspector¬ 
ate  of  the  Navy.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  during  the  period  1944-1945, 
this  naval  inspectorate  was  subordinated  to  the  Speer  Ministry. 

The  Ammunition  Division  of  the  Speer  Ministry  produced  all  shells, 
powder,  fuses,  etc.  The  Naval  Aaainition  Inspectorate,  however,  continued 
to  assemble  its  shells  and  fill  its  powder  bags  after  component  parts  were 
received  by  it. 

The  Communication  Equipment  Division  produced  all  communication  equipment. 
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When  received  by  the  Navy,  it  was  taken  into  the  communication  supply  system 

controlled  by  MarRuest/NWa.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Speer  Ministry, 

production  and/or  procurement  of  naval  communication  equipment  had  been  a 

function  of  the  Naval  Comnunl  cation  Inspectorate. 

% 

moMtion  ErQQ<durw  Paring  P«riod  1942-1945 

The  Speer  Ministry  planned  the  total  military  production  from  the 
material  requirmaents  lists  submitted  by  the  three  services  and  allocated 
material  on  hand  or  in  the  supply  pipeline  on  a  percentage  basis  propor¬ 
tionate  to  their  needs.  Hiring  1942-194 3  materials  and  production  facili¬ 
ties  were  made  available  to  the  individual  services  and  they  produced 
their'  requirements.  Common-use  items  were  produced  by  the  service  having 
the  greatest  need  for  an  item*  However,  during  the  period  1944-1945 ,  pro¬ 
curement  and  production  was,  as  a  general  rule  performed  only  by  the  Speer 
Ministry.  The  armed  services  informed  it  of  their  needs  and  took  such  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  stocks  available  as  the  Speer  Ministry  determined  they 
should  have. 

Is  was  the  case  when  OKW/jRue  Wi  controlled  raw  materials  and  plant 
facilities,  the  percentage  of  available  materials  allocated  was  usually 
based  on  the  relation  of  the  personnel  strength  of  a  service  to  the  over-all 
strength  of  the  armed  forces.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  the  Army  received 
the  lion*  a  share  of  the  finished  products,  raw  materials  or  plant  facilities, 
that  the  Air  Force  was  then  given  its  share  and  that  the  Navy  received  what 
was  left.  GinC  Navy,  it  was  said,  often  had  to  present  the  Navy*s  require¬ 
ments  personally  to  Hitler  to  keep  naval  production  rolling.  Translation 
of  some  SKI  files  corroborates  this*  In  this  section  relating  to  March  and 
April  of  1943  a  report  of  one  of  the  conferences  between  GrAdm  Doenitz 
and  Hitler  states  that  CinC  Navy  stressed  the  need  for  an  increase  in 
its  iron  allocation.  Its  quota  for  the  second  quarter  of  1943  was  there¬ 
upon  raised  by  some  45,000  tons. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  by  GrAdm  Doenitz  in  justification  of  this 
request  were: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  steel  allocations  for  the 
Navy  amounted  to  160,000  tons  a  month  and  rose  to  an 
average  of  177,300  tons  a  month  for  1941.  In  1942, 
despite  increased  German  steel  production,  the  level  of 
allocations  started  to  fall,  and  for  the  second  quarter 
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of  1943  the  figure  was  down  to  119*795  tons  a 
month.  This  quota  was  dangerously  low  for  the  Navy, 

Of  the  iron  available  for  the  Navy,  normally  up  to 
5056  was  used  for  warship  construction,  the  other  50% 
being  used  for  the  production  of  guns,  torpedoes,  mines 
and  ammunition  (about  25%)  and  for  the  development  of 
bases  (dockyards,  fortifications,  schools^  equipage, 
food  and  transportation  equipment  -  about  25%), 

"The  mini  mini  steel  requirements  for  tho  Second  Quarter 
1943  and  actual  allocations  for  that  period  were: 


Branch  of  Industry 

Allocation 

Minimum  Requirements 

Shipbuilding 

58,000 

85,000 

Gunnery 

20,490 

30,495 

Torpedoes 

8,650 

13,132 

Mines 

9,490 

12,490 

Buildings 

7,575 

16,650 

Dockyards  Development 

3,300 

4,300 

Armament 

1,200 

3,200 

Fortifications 

1,200 

3,165 

Air  Raid  Damage 

3,700 

4,700 

Copper  Substitutes 

2,300 

2,300 

Food 

1,300 

1,300 

Boiler  Repairs 

Navigation  Meterological 
Service,  Clothing  Equipage 

1,500 

2,561 

and  Kotor  Transport 

1,090 

2,190 

TOTAL 

119,795 

187,483 

"Hence  the  fixed  monthly  steel  allocation  119*000 
tons  fell  short  of  the  Navy’s  minimum  requirements 
by  some  62,000  tons.  The  deficiencies  were  dangerous¬ 
ly  large.  The  most  vital  industries  had  to  be  given 
priority  over  other  important  projects.  In  gun  manu¬ 
facture,  certain  lines  of  production  had  either  to 
cease  completely  or  be  severely  restricted  so  that  full 
gun  and  ammunition  production  for  U-boats  was  not  im¬ 
paired, 

"Requirements  demanded  2,000  torpedoes  and  170  torpe¬ 
do  tubes,  but  only  1,170  torpedo ee  and  124  tubes  could 
be  manufactured  from  the  steel  allocation.  There  was 
a  danger  that  the  U-boat  war  would  be  brought  to  a 
standstill  within  a  few  months,  as  consumption  exceeded 
production  and  stocks  could  not  be  maintained  at  the 
required  level, 

"With  mines,  requirements  could  only  be  met  up  to  50% 
for  mining  and  barrage,  up  to  34£  for  minesweeping  and 
up  to  3Q%  for  net  manufacture, 

"Building  was  subjected  to  heavy  delay,  in  some  In¬ 
stances  construction  of  fortifications  ceased  com¬ 
pletely,  Industrial  armament  development  was  seri¬ 
ously  curtailed,  and  the  reduced  allocations  for  the 
development  of  bases  also  aside  itself  felt. 
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"The  most  serious  effects  of  these  deficiencies ,  how* 
ever,  were  in  shipbuilding.  After  the  capture  of 
Norway,  the  Lowland  Countries  and  France,  SKL  in  Au¬ 
gust  1940  had  decided  on  the  following  strength  in 
light  units; 

103  destroyers,  120  torpedo  boats,  156  R* 
boats,  400  minesweepers  and  400  actor 
minesweepers. 

"Bone  of  these  requirements  was  fulfilled.  A  tern* 
porary  increase  in  steal  allocations  was  of  no  ruse 
against  the  even-increasing  shortage  of  materials. 

"By  March  1943,  it  had  not  even  been  possible  to 
keep  to  the  target  figure  of  22$>  TUboata  a  month 
laid  down  in  the  U-boat  Program.  As  all  steel  re* 
quir amenta  for  U-boats  construction  had  to  be  fttU 
filled  completely,  more  and  more  curtailments  had 
to  be  made  in  the  construction  of  light  forces. 

The  development  by  the  Navy  of  standardised  multi¬ 
ple  purpose  craft  instead  of  individual  submarine 
chasers,  minesweepers  and  anti-aircraft  vessels  had 
not  succeeded  in  offsetting  the  difficulties. 

"While  the  steel  shortage  affected  the  Navy’s  over-all 
shipbuilding  program  by  33%,  it  restricted  the  con¬ 
struction  of  light  naval  forces  by  as  mich  as  46jC, 
as  full  allocations  had  to  be  given  to  U-boat  0^7 - 
s traction  and  Mediterranean  commitments.  This  ^.6d 
to  disorganisation  in  the  shipyards,  as  every  tniaxw 
tar  -  almost  every  month  -  craft  already  under  con¬ 
struction  had  to  be  deleted  from  the  list  because  of 
lack  of  material. 

"The  principal  task  for  patrol  vessels  was  to  keep 
the  sea  oommmicatlons  open  for  U-boats,  aimed  forces’ 
supplies  and  trade.  Maintenance  of  imports  of  high 
grade  iron  ora  by  saa  was  a  matter  of  vital  military 
importance  for  Germany.  Forty-three  percent  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  crude  iron  production  depended  upon  shipping. 

The  Navy’s  request  for  an  increased  steel  allocation 
of  62,000  tons  monthly,  which  would  at  least  enable  the 
restricted  shipbuilding  program  to  be  oarried  out, 
was  little  oompared  with  the  danger  to  which  Germany’s 
entire  steel  production  was  exposed  by  the  lack  of 
patrol  vessels.  The  best  way  of  ensuring  production 
was  to  safeguard  the  iron  imports  program," 

In  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  requirements  and  to  maintain 
harmonious  relationship,  a  conference  was  held  each  month  at  the  Speer 
Ministry,  to  which  each  service  sent  its  representatives*  During  these 
conferences  it  was  determined  what  changes  in  design  of  equipment  were 
desired,  what  changes  had  developed  in  material  construction,  shortages 
of  critical  metals,  alloys,  etc.,  how  Mich  of  the  combined  armed  forces 
material  requirements  claimed  could  be  produced  and  what  portion  thereof 
would  be  given  to  the  Amy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  The  system  employed 
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ty  OKW/Rue  Wi  prior  to  1942  was  followed;  i.e.,  a  proportionate  allocation 
giving  a  percentage  of  the  production  whole  to  each  service,  based  on  the 
requirements  of  that  service  to  the  total  number  of  units  required  for  all 
three  services. 

Here  again,  it  was  claimed,  there  was  such  wrangling  between  the  serv¬ 
ices  over  the  amount  of  raw  materials,  production  facilities  or  completed 
items  made  available  to  then. 

Most  of  the  Speer  Ministry  personnel  who  attended  these  conferences 
were  former  executives  in  industry,  persons  of  wide  practical  experience 
who  required  justification  for  every  ounce  of  metal  being  taken  fro* 
Germany*  s  impoverished  economy.  Therefore,  it  was  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  representatives  of  the  armed  forces,  striving  as  they  were  to 
get  as  milch  equipment  and  material  as  possible  resented  having  to  explain 
in  detail  to  these  men  their  reasons  for  noeding  certain  items. 

An  example  of  the  Navy’s  attitude  in  such  conferences  is  contained 
in  Mr,  Otto  Merker*s  story  about  one  of  his  experiences  at  the  Admiralty, 
when  he  first  took  over  the  job  of  prefabricating  submarines,  Mr,  Merker 
said: 


"When  I  joined  the  Ministry  in  1943,  my  first  conference 
was  held  in  Berlin  in  the  presence  of  Doenitz  and  Speer, 
The  whole  Admiralty  was  assembled  there,  1  personally 
had  invited  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  important 
directors  of  the  shipyards.  The  purpose  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  was  to  discuss  the  submarine  program.  The  Navy  pre¬ 
sented  a  plan.  At  that  time,  the  submarine  war  was  al¬ 
most  lost  and  the  Admiralty  had  staked  their  hopes  on 
the  21  and  23  types  of  submarines.  At  this  conference 
the  first  designs  and  rough  plans  were  presented, 

"The  timetable  of  production,  in  the  view  of  the  Navy, 
was  about  this:  A  thorough  design  would  take  one  year, 
that  would  be  1944:  then  the  construction  would  start, 
that  would  take  another  year.  In  1946,  we  would  have 
reached  a  series  construction  and  in  the  middle  of  1946 
we  could  start  the  new  submarine  campaign,  I,  however, 
said:  *Th&t  is  quite  impossible.  We  must  try  to  complete 
the  whole  layout  much  earlier,  *  My  suggestion  was  that 
I  would  assemble  the  best  designers,  so  a*s  to  collate 
the  construction  of  the  first  boat  in  the  Spring  of  1944, 
and  immediately  prepare  the  production  line  before  even 
the  first  boat  was  completed.  In  that  way  we  would  be 
able  to  have  the  first  100  or  so  completed  boats  at  the 
end  of  1944.  Then  one  of  the  admirals  said:  ’You  are  not 
a  ship*s  constructor.  You  are  a  newcomer  in  the  business. 
This  is  mere  nonsense.  We  are  the  experts  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  done.  *  He  said  it  in  such  a  dignified 
way  that  I  got  angry.  I  smashed  ay  fist  on  the  table  and 
said:  ’Gentlemen,  do  you  realize  that  ve  will  have  lost 
the  war  by  then?’ 
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"I  finished  the  design  of  the  submarine  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1943*  The  f I  *\«tt  submarine  was  launched  in 
April  1944,  and  by  the  end  of  1944  about  130  of 
type  21  and  about  80  of  type  23  were  completed. 

Submarine  warfare  would  have  started  again  in  the  - 
Spring  of  1945  if  the  Allies  had  not  landed  on 
EUrope. 

"Of  course,  the  adairal  who  made,  the  above  state* 
sent  never  apologised." 

Some  of  the  officers  and  officials  interrogated  during  this  study 
denounced  the  Speer  Ministry  and  the  manner  in  which  its  representatives 
handled  allocations.  Others  statod  that  they  thought  that  the  materiel 
and  supplies  available  were  very  fairly  distributed.  Some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  belief  that  procurement  of  military 
equipage  and  consumables  should  be  left  in  military  hands.  Here  in  the 
United  States  the  aimed  forces  have  always  claimed  this  responsibility, 
because  of  the  inti&ate  relation  of  military  operations  and  military 
supply,  Including  procurement.  Americans  believe  that  the  supply  process 
starts  with  research  and  development  end  requirements,  which  are  dependent 
upon  tactics  and  strategy.  It  then  moves  through  storage,  distribution, 
issue  and  finally  salvage.  Lifting  procurement  out  of  that  chain  breaks 
the  chain. 

It  is  believed  that  most  military  men  willingly  accept  spy  organisation¬ 
al  change  that  will  help  tham  win  a  war,  if  thqjr  feel  that  those  direct¬ 
ing  the  effort  are  competent.  German  naval  v  ^ficers  and  officials  interro¬ 
gated  during  this  study  appear  to  be  no  exception  to  that  general  rule, 

Ur.  Albert  Speer,  his  assistant,  Mr.  Otto  Merker,  and  many  other  industrial¬ 
ists  associated  with  the  Speor  Ministry  brought  much  technical  know-how 
into  the  armament  production  field,  but  Nasi  Party  affiliations  being  what 
they  war*,  some  men  with  great  authority  but  little  qualification  for 
their  Jobs  were  charged  with  the  production  of  military  equipment.  It  is 
recognised  that  parallel  conditions  can  be  found  in  most  government  war¬ 
time  operations;  however,  the  lack  of  understanding  of  naval  requirements 
displayed  by  some  inexperienced  executives  of  the  Speer  Ministry  led  to 
oonfusion  and  discontent  in  the  Navy. 

Personnel  interrogated  about  the  Navy* a  experience  with  the  Speer 
Ministry  wore  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  what  military  success  Germany 
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had  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war  was  directly  attributable  to  &>• 

Albert  Speer* •  efforts.  It  was  said  that  prodiction  vu  almost  tripled 
daring  the  years  194W.944,  end  that  without  the  Speer  Ministry  the  nation*! 
armament  program  would  have  bogged  down*  However;  the  failure  of  some  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  in  the  organisation  to  understand  that  the  Havy's  require¬ 
ments  were  peculiarly  its  own  and  not  necessarily  ideatioal  or  similar  to 
those  of  other  branches  of  the  armed  force*,  left  deep  soars  of  frustration 
and  antipathy  on  the  man  rise  of  many  naval  officers.  Their  experiences 
led  thee,  six  years  after  World  War  II  had  ended;  to  speak  out. 

VAda  Steigel  was  egphatioel ly  against  civilian  oontrol  over  military 
procurement.  Be  said: 

"I  reported  wtf  demands  to  the  Speer  Ministry.  It  told 
ms  what  materials  vers  available.  It  mllooated  the  rp* 
materials  to  the  manufacturers,  and  I  placed  the  orders 
with  the  firms.  Take  for  sample  U-boat  batteries. 

Speer  believed  the  levy  had  plenty  of  them.  X  convinced 
him  that  a  mew  factory  should  be  erected  at  Ibsen.  Iren 
though  they  built  the  factory,  there  still  was  a  short¬ 
age  of  submarine  batteries  at  times. 

"At  regular  intervals  conferences  about  tbs  Kavy*s 
needs  vers  held  between  ipeer  officials  and  wf  staff. 

Representatives  of  the  steam  India  try,  the  shipyards 
and  eeglneerUs  plants  and  their  branches  took  part.  We 
would  need  batteries  on  a  certain  date.  Speer**  group 
would  promise  them.  Promisee  in  wartime  are  not  enough. 

Delivery  must  be  assured.  We  would  bold  another  conference. 

Again  they  would  promise  delivery.  *In  two  days,  we  will 
deliver  them*,  they  would  say.  In  the  meantime;  the  fee* 
tory  oould  not  meet  Speer**  promisee.  I  would  bring 
pressure  on  the  factories  to  do  so  and  in  this  way  meet 
the  M*vy*s  requirements. 

"If  we  had  not  followed  up,  they  would  have  never  met  our 
dmmnrte  for  material.  Although  Speer  bad  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  delivery,  Sbenits  shifted  this  rasponslbility 
but  not  the  power  to  me.  Speer  bed  all  the  power  and  no 
responsibility.  Dbenltx  would  not  beak  me  up.  I  did  ell 
the  work.  Speer  got  ell  the  credit.  The  Spier  Minis¬ 
try  promised  mich  more  than  they  oould  dalir  s*.  If  I 
emphasised  my  needs  and  showed  that  the  plants  were  unable 
to  produce,  Speer  would  take  action  to  speed  up  produc¬ 
tion  by  overtime. 

"The  Navy  had  to  watch  that  the  Speer  Ministry  did  not 
meddle  in  acceptance.  They  vers  only  interested  in  quan¬ 
tity  production.  ...  not  quality  production.  Speer  vented 
to  speed  production  even  through  lex  inspection  rules.  Be 
didn*t  believe  the  phaAe  of  acceptance  important.  Only 
quantity  meant  anything  to  him.  taaaple:  There  were  some 
textiles  to  be  inspected.  X  knew  that  only  specialists 
could  inspect  textiles.  Speer  believed  that  noz*  special** 
lets  oould  do  the  job  aa  well.  X  adhered  to  ay  opinion  and 
forced  textile  specialist  inspection. 
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11  The  Main  Ship  Commission  of  tha  gpter  Ministry 
repeatedly  interfered  with  the  technical  procursmant 
and  supply  for  ships  and  boats  iu  commission,  as  it 
confiscated  spare  actors  for  MTBs,  R-boats,  naval 
barges  and  war  fishing  cutters  to  further  new  oon- 
atruotion  programs,  without  fUlfilllrg  it  a  promises 
to  replace  the  equipment  from  current  production* 

Although  I  protested  against  this  procedure  it  show** 
ed  no  result  since  Grids  Do  suits  oould  not  be  induced 
to  oppose  the  Speer  Ministry*  In  my  oases  long 
repair  periods  were  the  result,  while  on  the  other 
hand  new  construction  still  bad  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore  completion*  This  here  bitter  fruit  during  the 
fighting  and  evacuation  of  our  troops  fro*  the  Baltic 
States,  when  shortly  before  the  crisis,  the  last  six 
spare  Motors  and  stocks  of  spars  parts  for  fishing 
cutters  had  been  held  up  by  the  Speer  Ministry*  Is 
a  oonaequance,  six  fishing  cutters  which,  with  these 
spare  nctors  could  have  been  re-fitted  in  tine,  never 
cama  into  action  and  others  broke  down  because  of 
lack  in  spares*  The  result  was  a  bitter  lack  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  fighting  Amy* 

"In  all  justice  to  Speer,  X  wist  say  that  his  organi¬ 
sation  was  an  affective  one.  They  produced  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  material.  Th«y  believed,  however,  that  they 
oould  do  Mich  more  than  they  actually  could*  They  wished 
to  appear  as  brilliant  producers  and  tall  Hitler:  *Hr 
fuehrer,  I  have  produced  such  and  such  a  quantity  of  this 
or  that  material**  Actually  what  thay  produced  was 
insufficient,  hut  Hitler  only  heard  Speer1!  reports* 

"Doenits  would  not  tall  Hitler  the  truth*  Aa  a  result. 
Hitler  got  a  lot  of  misinformation*  Afterwards,  the  Navy 
was  blamed  for  not  fulfilling  acceptance  promisee*  *If 
Speer  had  had  all  these  responsibilities  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  *  it  would  be  said,  *Ve  would  have  won  the  war*  The 
favy  is  no  good**  This  was  also  true  in  the  Air  force 
and  the  Army* 11 

Ada  Bacheskoehlar,  Chief  of  Harlueat  was  much  milder*  He  said: 

"The  Havy  sent  various  representatives  to  the  Speer 
Ministry*  It  was  good  oooperatlon*  Of  course,  the 
attempts  to  overcome  the  deadlocks  led  to  hard ‘fights. 

Most  of  the  heeds  of  bureaus  and  divisions  had  to  fight 
to  get  their  requirements  filled*  Ill  materiel  was  too 
scarce  when  the  many  organisations  requiring  allotments  of 
raw  material  lined  up  to  share  the  small  amount  available. 

"If  decisions  oould  not  be  reached  during  tbs  conferences, 

I  personally  called  on  Speer*  Be  always  tried  to  cooperate, 
especially  since  the  requlrmaents  of  the  Havy  were  small  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  services* 

"Ono  of  tho  greatest  difficulties  we  had  was  in  obtaining 
anti-aircraft  erew3  aboard  the  Havy  auxiliary  vessels. 

This  was  quite  apart  fro*  the  need  of  ship  construction 
material.  This  led  to  the  decision  to  abandon  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  large  ships.  Everything  available  bad  to  be  uti¬ 
lized  for  construction  of  submarines,  motor  torpedo  boats 
and  small  fighting  units* 

* 
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"It  turned  out  to  bo  &  fight  for  existence.  Every  man  tried 
his  beet*  The  cooperation  of  the  staple  laborer  end 
everyone  else  connected  with  the  war  effort  was  excellent. 

I  frequently  pointed  out  to  the  industrial  people  that  they 
could  not  abandon  the  fighting  nan  at  the  front.  I  had 
always  had  commands  afloat  or  on  foreign  shore  and  had 
never  been  assigned  to  Berlin  before  1940.  These  confexw 
onces  were  always  very  serious.  The  difficulties  of  the 
people  in  the  front  lines*  when,  pointed  out  by  as  depressed 
the  industrial  people  very  such. 

"If  X  was  not  successful  in  ay  conference  with  Ik*.  Speer 
or  his  ministry*  X  would  see  Gride  Dbeoit*  and  relate  the 
facts  to  him.  Be  would  than  go  to  the  fuehrer  and  tell 
him  about  our  difficulties  over  raw  materials  and  point 
cut  the  serious  consequences  that  might  result. 

"Ecu  know*  there  were  different  types  of  priorities*  Admiral 
Dcenltz  would  get  the  highest  priority  for  obtaining  silo* 
cations  once  in  a  while.  It  the  end  of  the  war*  however* 
one  first  priority  stood  next  to  the  other.  The  efficiency 
could  be  stepped  up  no  longer.  There  were  only  priorities." 

Harinebaudiraktor  Ik*.  Haim  Fries#*  Chief  of  the  Technical  Procurement 
Office*  said: 

"It  was  the  intention  of  the  Speer  Ministry  to  combine 
and  take  over  the  entire  procurement  of  cur  spare  parts  - 
new  construction  had  already  been  turned  over  to  it. 

She  Kavy  only  had  a  type  of  supervision  over  oonstruo- 
tion  -  but  the  Bevy  always  held  the  view  that*  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  operations!  teaks*  its  units  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  spare  parts  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
that  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  procurement  of  apere 
parts  be  kept  in  its  own  hands." 

Ministerial  Direktcr  Ik.  Guido  Trlttlar,  Chief  Mutfehr/MfB,  said: 

•Cur  organisation  was  a  email  but  vary  active  one.  It 
first  there  was  no  great  lack  of  material.  Xt  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  work  with*  but  when*  through  air  raids*  ihs 
great  need  for  and  shortage  of  materials  arose*  a  larger 
organisation  waa  required.  The  Speer  Ministry  alone  made 
the  success  of  the  building  program  possible.  AH  pluming 
was  done  by  the  Navy.  The  construction  Itself  was  done  by 
Speer.  Most  of  the  navel  construction  officials  were  assigned 
to  his  ministry.  Only  those  charged  with  maintenance  of  build* 
logs  remained  with  the  Mavy.  I  waa  subordinated  first  to 
the  Kavy*  as  chief  of  the  Construction  Department*  and  at 
the  saae  time  to  Speer  for  naval  construction  work.  By  this 
method,  it  was  assured  that  all  work  was  dons  as  the  Kavy 
wished  it.  Because  ell  personnel  working  in  construction 
was  subordinated  to  me*  I  had  raal  influence.  Through 
subordination  to  Speer*  however*  ay  influence  was  naturally 
somewhat  diminished,  on  the  other  hand,  however*  the  lavy 
was  able  to  get  sore  building  material." 

RAdm  Eric  Mielier*  Chief  of  MarRuest/SWa,  said: 

"The  importance  of  the  Speer  Ministry*  in  my  opinion* 
only  gr«f  because  there  were  so  many  boobed  cut  factories. 

If  there  had  been  no  air  raids  in  Germany;  this  organization 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war, 
we  had  to  fight  for  every  ten  of  iron  we  got.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  Speer  gave  the  allotments  to  definite  consumers," 
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Vben  asked  if  it  vao  true  that  noabero  of  tho  Speer  Ministry  were 
cot  an  intent  on  tur*Inj  cut  required  quantities  of  material  which  met 
Ktvy  specifications  as  on  being  able  to  report  to  Hitler  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  so  assy  thousand  units,  Rida  Hieller  expanded  on  the  subject  and 
rapUtds 


"That  is  right.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  Vida 
Ifcohens,  Z  don't  think  it  was  Speer  himself  but 
some  people  on  his  staff,  such  as  Sauer  and  Sohiebexv 
Those  two  people  were  looking  cut  for  themselves,  I 
talked  to  Speer  one  day,  X  said,  'If  you  try  to  do  all 
of  these  things,  you  will  have  to  take  us  over  too,' 

His  importance  must  have  permitted  him  to  deal  only 
with  parsons  on  a  very  high  level,  and  to  report  impor¬ 
tant  facts  without  details.  Another  things  If  I 
went  to  Speer  and  had  an  order  for  a  great  amount  of 
one  it  me  for  production  it  was  all  right  but  with  a 
thousand  different  things,  as  was  often  necessary  in 
mining  equipment,  he  could  rot  handle  them," 

VAdm  Mac  hens,  the  Admiral  Quartermaster,  said: 

*X  had  a  list  of  submarine  equipment  that  Speer  had 
promised  to  deliver  to  the  levy.  He  showed  it  to 
the  fuehrer,  four  months  later  1  entered  on  the 
list  what  his  organisation  had  actually  delivered. 

He  had  promised  the  equipment  on  the  assumption  that 
all  would  be  clear  sailing.  In  tbs  meantime  vs  had 
soma  air  raids,  naturally  I  never  thought  that  I 
would  get  what  he  promised  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  him  show  the  corrected  list  to  the  fuehrer,” 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  Xavy  was  not  unanimous  in  its 
opinion  of  the  Speer  Ministry's  effectiveness  as  a  procurement/ pro¬ 
duction  agency.  The  fact  that  the  Speer  Ministry  attempted  to  take 
over  the  production  of  all  naval  material  or  was  more  interested  in 
mass  production  than  in  tho  quality  of  the  end  itsms  it  furnished  the 
Navy  seems  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some.  Others  saw  the 
cver-all  picture  mere  clearly.  It  io  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
any  naval  coanander  to  want  as  much  material  and  equipment  as  he  can 
obtain  during  a  war,  VAdm  Stlegel  had  great  responsibilities,  as  did 
Adm  Backenkcehlcr,  hio  bureau  chief.  However,  there  was  an  underlying 
factor  that  was  peculiar  to  Germany  that  was  not  mentioned  by  the 
officers  and  officials  interviewed  and  that  was  that  most  of  tbe  re¬ 
search  and  development  for  the  armed  forces  was  not  conducted  by  them 
but  was  performed  by  German  Industry,  moat  of  which  had  large  research 
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staffs.  Kbst  of  tho  largo  Gorman  induatriol  companies  devoted  part  of 
their  research  efforts  towards  developing  equipment  for  tho  armed  forces 
without  rmxch  assiotancc  or  interest  on  tho  part  of  tho  armed  forces  thcw> 
selves.  German  aircraft  vrero  designed  by  tho  civilian  aircraft  industry, 
aid  oat  of  tho  implements  of  war  were  alco  designed  primarily  in  private 
industry*  Tho  Amy  was  content  to  take  what  was  given  it*  In  a  largo  part, 
it  has  been  reported,  that  that  was  truo  of  tho  Hayy  and  that  it  certainly 
was  true  of  the  Air  Force* 

There  was  not  each  interest  on  tho  part  of  tho  military  leaders  them¬ 
selves  in  tho  improvement  of  tho  quality  of  war  material.  This  count,  then, 
that  whatever  was  done  in  German  industry  largely  dotermined  tho  quality 
of  tho  war  materiel.  It  was  industrial  know-how  qomplotely  which  was 
expected  to  provide  tho  quantity  of  material  that  was  wanted,  Tho  re¬ 
search  and  development  people  worried  ale  at  quality;  tho  induotrioliots 
further  had  to  worry  about  quantity. 

Tho  technical  officers  of  tho  Gorman  Army,  such  os  they  were,  did  not 
usually  havo  sufficient  training  to  stand  on  thoir  own  fcot  compared 
with  tho  engineer  in  German  industry.  Tho  engineers,  by  and  largo,  looked 
down  their  noses  at  the  military  officer. 

Kr.  John  D.  Millot,  Aosociato  Professor  of  Public  Administration  at 

Columbia  University,  in  a  speech  delivered  12  January  1943  beforo  tho 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  said: 

"Speer  spoke  over  and  over  again  of  self-respon¬ 
sibility  of  industry  as  being  the  key  to  his  min¬ 
istry.  I  think  he  is  not  wrong  when  he  put3  the 
emphasis  he  doe3  on  that  particular  aspect  of  his 
Job,  He  did  organise  Industry  on  a  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  basis  than  it  had  ever  bear  organized  be- 
fore.  He  placed  responsibility  upon  industry.  He 
completely  threw  overboard  the  leadership  princi¬ 
ple  so  far  as  the  German  economy  was  concerned.  He 
told  Hitler  he  was  going  to  do  so;  and,  because 
Hitler  had  tho  greatest  confidence  in  him,  he  made 
no  protest,  although  some  of  the  party  men  did  not 
like  it  very  well.  Speer  placed  his  entire  em¬ 
phasis  upon  organizing  industry  into  what  he  called 
main  committees  and  main  rings.  The  Main  com¬ 
mittees  were  end-product  industries,  and  the 
main  ring3  were  raw  material  processing  industries. 
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“Each  of  these  committees  had  a  chairman  who 
was  a  leading  industrial  figure.  Speer  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  must  he  under  45  years  of  age. 

If  he  could  not  find  a  man,  for  various  reasons, 
under  45  years  of  age  who  would  be  acceptable, 
then  he  would  take  somebody  over  45  but  with  a 
deputy  under  45  years  of  age.  More  than  this, 

Speer  insisted  on  taking  not  the  front  men— he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  chairman  of  boards 
or  with  presidents— but  the  technical  men.  He 
wanted  the  engineers,  he  wanted  the  production 
experts  primarily.  He  took  these  men  and  made 
them  chairmen  of  committees. 

"Then  the  various  industrial  units,  the  pro* 
dncing  units,  had  a  representative  on  the  com* 
mittee*  This  particular  main  committee  then 
became  the  basic  unit  in  parceling  out  war  con. 
tracts,  in  parceling  out  raw  material,  in  keep¬ 
ing  very  careful  production  records,  in  exchang¬ 
ing  know-how— that  is,  exchanging  all  forms  of 
industrial  experience  so  that  the  be3t  practices 
of  one  producing  unit  in  an  industry  could  be 
handed  on  to  another  producing  uni-t—and  in 
generally  exercising  oversight  of  all  war  pro¬ 
duction.  " 

Speer  placed  the  responsibility  for  performance  100  percent  upon 
these  main  committees  and  these  main  rings.  Then  he  told  them  it  was 
up  to  them  to  perform  and  do  the  job.  It  was  amazing  what  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  after  1942  until  the  last  quarter  of  1944  when  German  industry  began 
to  collapse.  By  and  large,  war  production  was  increased  about  three 
times  during  these  three  years.  It  was  largely  done,  Mr,  Millett  said, 
without  any  additions  to  manpower  and  without  any  substantial  additions 
to  raw  material  supply,  but  through  rationalization,  the  use  of  the  best 
industrial  practices  of  one  producing  unit  throughout  the  entire  industry, 
and  through  the  zaich  more  carefUL  control  of  the  use  of  raw  materials 
which  was  made  possible  through  this  pattern  of  industrial  organization. 

The  confusion  began  immediately  after  Hitler  came  Into  power*  The 
Army  had  done  the  planning  just  as  the  U.S.  A rny  had  done  mast  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization  planning  in  this  country  between  the  two  wars.  The 
German  Amy  bad  a  number  of  ideas  about  what  kind  of  an  administrative 
organisation  should  be  set  up  in  order  to  use  the  resources  of  the  country 
effectively  for  the  production  of  war  material.  But  Hitler  scrapped  all 
of  these  Army  suggestions.  More  than  that.  General  von  Bomberg,  who 
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became  Minister  of  Defense  and  then  Minister  of  War,  &  kind  of  superchief 
over  the  three  component  parts  of  the  armed  forces,  newer  pished  very  hard 
to  get  the  Army  suggestions  accepted.  He  was  more  or  leas  content  to  go 
along  with  whatever  was  provided  through  the  machinery  of  the  Nasi  regime. 
As  early  as  1935  a  secret  defense  law  was  passed  in  Germany  which 
called,  in  time  of  war,  for  a  Commissioner  General  of  the  Economy;  it  was 
commonly  understood  that  the  Commissioner  General  would  be  the  Minister 
of  Economics,  who  was  then  Hj aimer  Schaoht,  Iamediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  law  in  May  1935  Schacht  began  to  act  as  if  he  were  already  Com¬ 
missioner  General  of  the  Econoay,  as  if  all  the  machinery  of  war  had 
already  been  activated.  He  began  to  control  the  use  of  war  materiel  and 
the  use  of  industrial  plants.  Instead  of  directing  the  resources  toward 
the  armed  forces,  he  directed  them  more  and  more  toward  the  civilian 
econony. 

Mr,  Mlllett  continued: 

"Speer  was  an  architect.  More  than  that,  he  was 
a  member  of  Hitler’s  intimate  entourage.  There 
were  not  very  many  members  in  the  so-called  family 
group  around  the  Fuehrer,  Goexing,  for  example, 
was  not  &  member  of  that  close  family  group,  Goeb- 
bels  was,  but  he  was  the  only  minister  who  was, 

Ifcat  of  them  were  peculiar  characters  of  one  kind 
or  another.  About  the  only  halfway  normal  person 
I  can  think  of  who  was  in  the  group  seems  to  have 
been  Speer  himself, 

"Speer  was  Hitler*  s  personal  architect  and  had  won 
Hitler *s  confidence  in  designing  and  supervising  the 
construction  of  many  of  the  great  monuments  of  the 
Nasi  regime  which  Hitler  was  so  particularly  interest¬ 
ed  in.  When  Todt  was  killed.  Hitler  etumoned  Spear 
to  him  a  day  later  and  told  Speer  that  he  waa  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Todt  in  all  his  jobs:  as  head  of  the  Organisation 
Todt,  which  was  a  construction  organisation  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  jobs  outside  of  Germany;  as  Minister  of  Mad*- 
tions;  and  certain  other  jobs  under  the  FourwXear  Han 
that  Todt  had  been  responsible  for, 

"Of  all  these  jobs,  Speer  took  most  seriously  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  (Ministry  of  War  Production  and 
Armament)  which  existed  only  on  paper  until  February, 

I  don’t  thick  it  Was  entirely  a  matter  of  choice.  Hit¬ 
ler  certainly  realized  by  February  1942  that  he  was  in 
a  tough  spot  industrially  and  he  told  Speer,  11  How,  get 
to  work  on  the  industrial  problem. 1 

"Why  Speer  should  have  turned  out  to  be  kind  of  genius 
is  just  another  peculiar  accident  of  history,  I  know 
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of  no  other  way  to  eaqxLain  it*  I  think,  by  and 
large,  he  was  an  organizational  genius.  Ib  was 
Speer*  s  genius  more  than  almost  anything  else 
that  brought  about  the  industrial  mobilization 
of  Germany *s  resources  on  a  full  scale  from  194^ 
to  the  end  of  1944. 

"Speer  had  his  difficulties,  especially  on  labor 
supply.  He  thought  that  labor  utilization  vaa  pri¬ 
marily  a  production  problem,  but  in  the  meantime 
Hitler  had  given  all  labor  problems  to  a  Gauleiter 
named  Fritz  Sauckel,  Speer  had  better  thank  Me 
lucky  stars  that  Sauckel  had  the  labor  Responsibility. 
Sauckel  was  hanged  at  Nueremberg  and  Speer  got  20 
years.  Speer  had  all  kinds  of  quarrels  with  Sauckel, 
who  refused  to  take  instructions  of  any  kind  from 
Speer  during  the  war  years. 

"Speer  set  up  machinery  under  the  Four-Year  Flan 
Office  which  he  called  the  Central  Planning  Board* 

This  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  planning  agency  that 
Germany  had  yet  had  on  the  economic  front  during  the 
war  and  prewar  years.  He  used  all  of  the  influence 
of  Go  ©ring  for  his  own  purposes.  He  brought  most  of 
the  Ministry  of  Economics  under  his  jurisdiction.  He 
still  had  difficulties  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  exploitation  of  foreign  resources.  For 
the  moot  part,  von  Ribbentrop  was  able  to  keep  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  occupied  areas  under  his  own  control. 
Again  Speer  was  probably  lucky  from  the  long-range 
point  of  view  concerning  Ms  own  life.  But  Speer  did 
bring  about  a  degree  of  unification  that  had  never 
been  achieved  before. 

"He  took  over  virtually  all  responsibility  for  Aray 
procurement.  He  got  Air  Force  procurement  after 
tne  famous  air  raids  of  February  1944,  the  famous 
air  attacks  from  England  upon  the  German  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry.  Then  the  Air  Force  people  were  happy  to 
turn  over  air  force  production  to  Speer,  for  it  was 
a  down-hill  concern  at  the  moment.  The  Navy  turned 
over  all  naval  production  to  Speer  in  the  summer  of 
1944,  not  until  July  or  August, 

"Now,  I  say  "turn  over  production".  Let  me  explain 
in  a  little  more  detail  exactly  what  I  mean  by  that, 

Speer  never  transferred  procurement  officers  from  the 
A ray9  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Navy  to  Ms  Ministry, 

Actual  contracting  relationships  continued  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  three  armed  forces.  The  acceptance 
of  all  war  materiel,  the  instructions  about  its  deliv¬ 
ery,  and  storage  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  three 
armed  forces.  But  the  fixing  of  production  schedules, 
the  control  of  raw  materials,  the  expansion  of  indus¬ 
trial  plants  remained  on  Speer*s  hands,  for  Speer  had 
placed  all  of  this  authority  in  the  main  committees 
and  main  rings  of  industry  itself  to  carry  out, 

"General  plans  for  procurement,  that  is  general  state¬ 
ments  of  munitions  requirements,  were  given  by  the 
armed  forces  to  Speer  directly.  Usually  they  consult¬ 
ed  with  Speer  or  one  of  his  subordinates  on  the  details. 

On  major  items,  Hitler  himself  dreamed  up  the  programs. 
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He  would  not  have  the  Mr  force  or  the  levy  or 
the  Ar*Q*~and  especially  the  Army— fixing  require* 
manta  because  he  thought  they  didn*t  know  anything 
about  the  subject*  He  decided  all  these  issues 
bias  elf*  More  particularly,  so  far  as  research 
and  development  were  concerned.  Hitler  inspected 
enrery  single  item,  even  the  sasllest  items,  before 
they  were  ever  adopted  as  standard  for  use  in  the 
Amor.  That  was  less  true  in  the  Navy,  but  it  was 
*  true  also  for  all  aircraft, 

"I  asked  Speer  about  that,  and  I  got  the  rather 
interesting  answer  that  in  fact  Hitler  was  sons* 
thing  of  a  genius  bias  elf  on  technical  matters 
and  Ms  judgment  was  very,  very  good— in  Speer  *s 
eyes,  anyway,  I  think  that  was  the  judgment  of  a 
good  many  other  people  who  were  fairly  veil  in¬ 
formed  and  knew  the  situation.  More  than  that, 
this  was  one  of  the  things  which  interested  Hitler 
more  than  anything  else.  He  always  dreamed  of  him¬ 
self  apparently  as  a  great  strategist  and  as  a 
great  technician  and  as  the  only  person  in  all 
Germany  who  combined  the  two  qualities.  He  never 
delegated  either  one  of  these  responsibilities.  He 
remained  to  the  end  the  strategist.  He  remained 
to  the  end  the  technician,  so  far  as  the  quality 
of  war  materiel  was  concerned, 

"But  Speer  did  get  a  large  part  of  the  various 
administrative  agencies  of  Germany  under  his 
domination.  It  is  true,  as  I  said,  there  were 
exceptions,  very  important  exceptions.  But,  for 
the  most  part,  he  did  get  a  degree  of  central!#* 
zatlon  that  they  had  never  had  before. 

"He  still  had  his  battles.  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  war  there  was  a  greater  and  greater  effort 
to  undermine  Speer;  and  he  became  more  and  more 
distant  from  Hitler  personally.  The  party  leaders 
eepecially  were  very  bitter  about  Speer  and  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him.  Apparently  there  was  much  talk 
in  the  high  circles  of  the  Ha*i  regime  after  the 
twentieth  of  July  that  the  next  big  purge  ought  to 
be  in  German  industry— by  high  circles  I  mean  prin¬ 
cipally  Bormann  and  Goebbels,  who  were  the  big  plot¬ 
ters  of  the  Nasi  party  machinery.  If  they  had  had 
their  way,  there  might  have  been  a  repetition  of 
the  aray  purge  throughout  all  of  German  industry. 
Speer  fought  it,  Speer  did  his  beat  to  get  around 
it.  I  think  object  number  one  of  ary  purge  must 
nece33arily  have  been  Albert  Speer. 

"But  there  was  great  confusion.  On  such  things 
as  price  control,  on  such  things  as  civilian  sup¬ 
ply  generally,  in  such  things  as  rationing,  on  such 
things  as  agriculture,  on  such  things  as  tram** 
portation,  on  such  things  as  war  finance,  Speer 
had  little  authority.  There  continued  to  be  rather 
bitter  conflict  between  many  of  the  top  figures 
to  the  end,  with  Hitler  himself  as  the  only  per¬ 
son  to  carry  out  ary  degree  of  co-ordination  at  all. 
Most  of  the  time  Hitler  was  not  interested." 
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This,  then,  is  the  side  of  the  production  picture  that  the 
Navy  failed  to  see,  did  not  want  to  see  or  did  not  want  to  admit.  Mr. 
MUlett*s  statement  that  Speer  was  the  target  of  the  Nazi  party  leaders 
nay  be  significant  of  a  general  feeling  among  those  leaders  that  filter¬ 
ed  through  party  circles  to  the  Navy.  It  may  have  become  fashionable 
to  blame  Speer  for  service  as  well  as  party  shortcomings. 

Nevertheless,  without  the  services  of  Dr.  Albert  Speer,  it  is 
,  an  established  fact  that  the  procurement/production  program  for  the 
armed  forces  would  have  bogged  down  in  194^1943*  The  success  that  the 
Navy  enjoyed  in  supporting  its  ships,  its  U-boats  and  its  shore  estab¬ 
lishment  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  must  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  organizing  ability  of  Dr.  Albert  Speer  and  his  assistants 
in  the  Ministry  of  War  Production  and  Armament. 

£aBBJg 

The  Navy  did  not  have  an  organized  program  designed  to  keep  it 
abreast  with  modern  development  and  improvements  in  weapons  and  other 
equipment.  It  relied  instead  on  private  industry  to  develop  and  improve 
these  items  for  it. 

The  system  of  procurement  employed  In  Germany  was  radically  changed 
at  the  beginning  of  1942.  Before  this  time  each  of  the  services  procured 
and  distributed  end  Items  of  equipment,  except  common-use  items,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other  and  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  specifications  of 
items  used  in  comnon  by  all  services,  however,  were  so  stated  that  it  was 
impossible  to  interchange  them  among  the  services.  Allocation  of  raw 
materials  to  each  service  by  OK Jf/Rue  Wi  was  done  on  a  percentage  basis 
with  no  regard  for  requirements. 

This  condition  was  partially  overcome  by  the  creation  of  the  Speer 
Ministry  which,  by  the  end  of  1944,  had  assumed  responsibility  for  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  German  production,  transport,  supply  and  distribution 
of  power,  and  all  civil  and  military  constructional  engineering  and  build¬ 
ing  including  the  roads. 

The  three  branches  of  the  armed  forces  retained  the  responsibility  of 
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formulating  the  requirements  for  development  and  production,  and,  through 
their  inspectorates,  inspected,  tested  and  accepted  the  finished  stores, 
while  the  Speer  Ministry  placed  the  responsibility  for  most  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  all  of  the  production  in  the  hands  of  industry. 

While  the  Navy,  before  1944  had  the  responsibility  for  procurement 
of  it  eras  of  equipment  peculiar  to  the  Navy,  Hitler  frequently  intervened  and 
demanded  that  certain  requirements  of  his  own  be  met.  The  Fuehrer* a  re* 
quirements  received  the  highest  priority,  and  essential  items  required  by  ‘ 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  suffered  delays  and  cancellations  because  of  losses 
of  raw  materials  or  production  facilities.  Goering  also  exerted  great 
influence  on  industry  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Navy.  He  was. able  to 
obtain  special  priorities  for  the  Air  Force.  Mr,  Marker  stated  that 
trouble  over  priorities  frequently  arose  because  of  interference  by  Hitler. 
He  said  that: 

"He  always  changed  the  priorities  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  last  top-ranker  who  had  visited  him 
and  *oried  on  his  shoulder*.  He  was  very  tamperameiw 
tal  and  one  had  (only)  to  catch  him  in  the  right  mood." 

During  the  period  1942-J.943*  the  naval  inspectorates  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  agencies  of  the  Navy  continued  to  supervise  the  actual  production 
of  their  material  requirements.  From  1944-1945,  the  Speer  Ministry 
supervised  such  construction  and  the  naval  inspectorates,  etc,,  controlled 
only  their  storage  and  distribution  systems. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  American  system  of  pro¬ 
curement  of  war  materials  with  that  of  Germany,  Germany  had  a  dictatorial 
control  over  raw  materials,  labor  and  Industrial  facilities.  This  enabled 
It  to  increase  production  steadily  from  1942  to  1945  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
efficiency  which  resulted  from  Hitler *s  policy  of  creating  overlapping  and 
parallel  organisations  which  would  act  as  a  check  and  balance  against  each 
other  so  as  to  prevent  any  group  from  becoming  powerful  enough  to  challenge 
Ms  absolute  power  or  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 

The  text  book  principle  which  shows  clearly  where  responsibility  was 

delegated  did  not  always  uork  out  in  actual  practice.  The  services  bad 

certain  responsibilities  which  were  frequently  rendered  inoperative  by 
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action  of  Hitler.  The  Navy,  as  has  been  shown,  had  a  distrust  and  dislike 
of  the  power  of  tne  Speer  Ministry  which  was  gradually  usurping  what  the 
Navy  considered  its  prerogatives  in  the  production  of  items  of  equipment, 
and  in  the  research  and  development  of  new  equipment. 

Despite  all  of  these  obstacles,  however,  it  was  reported  by  the  various 
persons  interrogated  during  this  study  that  the  Navy  had  no  real  shortages, 
except  in  fuel  and  some  metals  required  in  the  production  of  motors,  gener¬ 
ators,  etc.  The  officers  and  officials  stated  that  the  quality  of  cloth* 
ing  deteriorated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  but  that  the  clothing 
produced  was  usable;  that  food  was  in  short  supply  but  there  were  no  in¬ 
stances  of  malnutrition  or  starvation;  that  hand  tools  had  to  be  spread 
around  a  little  more  in  a  machine  shop,  but  that  there  was  always  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  with  which  to  do  a  job.  There  was,  according  to  them,  an 
abundance  of  general  stores. 

Mr.  Otto  Merker  said: 

"I  joined  the  Spy  Ministry  in  June  1943.  The  best 
understanding  eads4-  1  between  me,  from  the  production 
side,  and  all  n&vai  officers.  There  were  no  difficul¬ 
ties  at  all.  The  moat  serious  and  gravest  problem  was 
the  period  when  the  new  submarines  came  into  construe-, 
tion,  not  from  the  constructional  side  as  a  whole  but 
because  of  the  new  way  of  construction.  I  was  the 
expert  who  introduced  the  prefabrication  system  of  sub¬ 
marine  construction. 

"Programs  were  set  up,  and  according  to  these  programs 
the  necessaiy  amount  of  material  was  allotted.  As  is 
well  known,  the  material  was  not  sufficient  at  all.  The 
whole  amount  was  too  small.  Then  fighting  between  the 
various  services  started  right  at  the  top  level  and 
continued  down  through  the  various  departments  of  the 
services.  That  finally  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
priority  system.  This  priority  system  naturally  was 
affected  by  the  actual  war  situation  and  therefore  coi>- 
tinuously  changed.  With  the  Navy,  however,  there  really 
were  never  any  serious  allocation  difficulties.  Some 
difficulties  arose  when  the  steel  factories  were  unable, 
because  of  bombing,  to  deliver  and  produce  the  necessary 
amount  of  steel  for  ship  construction.  Nevertheless  we 
succeeded  in  very  fairly  fulfilling  the  program  of  the 
Navy." 

Several  admirals  and  senior  officials  were  asked  how  Germany  was  able 
to  extract  so  much  usable  equipment  and  supplies  from  so  little  material. 

They  all  stated  that  after  war  broke  out  they  soon  realized  that  in  total 
war  it  is  necessary  to  get  along  with  whatever  is  at  hand,  and  that  they 
had  to  improvise,  conserve,  reclaim  and  reconstitute  each  time  .an  opportunity 
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to  do  so  presented  itself.  Old  metal  and  rags  were  regular!/  collected} 
all  available  iron  and  copper  waa  seised.  Iron  fences  and  other  aetal 
decorations  were  replaced  by  wood.  Scrap  aetal  from  outdated  consumer 
goods,  wrecked  buildings,  obsolete,  broken  or  daaaged  machinery,  ships, 
railway  equipment,  trucks  and  automobiles  as  wall  as  sheared  and  cropped 
steel  ends,  mill  scale  and  fabrication  waste  was  gathered,  not  only  in 
Germany  but  in  the  oocupied  oountries  ae  well,  and  sent  to  the  mills  to 
help  stop  the  drain  on  the  raw  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  Haw  materials  not  subject  to  deterioration  were  hoarded  more 
jealously  than  foodstuffs.  Eaflh  service,  it  was  said,  had  it*  own  organi¬ 
sation  for  the  collection  of  metals  and  junk.  Each  conducted  all  kinds 
of  drives  to  assemble  stores  of  materials  required  in  the  production  of 
war  supplies. 

Also  Important  to  the  economic  program  was  the  research  leading  to 
increased  production  of  thone  raw  materials  for  which  Germany  depended 
largely  on  other  countries.  The  government  encouraged  industries  engaged 
in  making  artificial  substitutes  for  essentials  imported  from  abroad. 

The  American  Kavy»s  experience  with  pilferage,  waste,  carelessness  • 

and,  in  isolated  instances  downright  profligacy  and  negligence  in  the  use 

of  stores  and  material  in  its  supply  system  has  made  it  evident  that  steps 

must  be  taken  to  eliminate  such  unnecessary  attrition  if  the  resources 

of  this  nation  again  has  to  support  the  armed  forces  end  their  allies  in 

&  global  struggle.  In  search  of  a  clue  to  how  the  Germans  were  able  to 

achieve  such  success  in  husbanding  their  material  and  stores,  Kr.  Marker 

was  questioned  on  this  subject.  Hia  reply,  which  in  general  follows  the 

pattern  of  the  others,  was: 

nX  think  that  the  whole  secret  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  a  man  only  reaches  highest  efficiency  when  he 
works  under  enormous  pressure.  Example:  If  I  plan 
the  construction  of  a  motor  as  an  industrialist  and 
one  of  my  assistants  sets  up  the  plan  and  says,  * I 
need  20,000  square  meters  of  space  in  which  to  do  the 
job*  and  I  tall  him  that  I  have  only  10,000  square 
meters  available,  then  he  goes  on  trying  and  trying 
until  the  greatest  efficiency  is  put  into  the  avail¬ 
able  10,000  square  meters  of  space.  By  that  example, 

I  am  just  trying  to  show  that  highest  efficiency  is 
only  reached  under  greatest  strain.  The  same  is  true 
with  individuals.  The  pressure  exerted  by  a  man  in 
business  life,  the  ambitious  personality  which  drives 
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him  along,  an  occupation  which  inspires  him,  a 
desire  for  power  such  as  Napoleon  and  Hitler  had, 
these  are  the  activating  faotora  that  m* ike  ouo- 
oeae  possible* 

"The  fact  that  the  German,  besides  being  efficient, 
is  a  good  organiser  also  had  some  bearing  on  it* 

This  is  also  true  of  Americana  and  I  think  that  if 
America  and  its  people  ever  found  themselves  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  the  Germans  found  them- 
selves,  they  would  show  the  sane  efficiency  and 
energy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Hitler  being  a 
master  at  inspiring  the  Goman  people  to  highest 
efficiency  and,  although  during  the  latter  stages 
of  the  war  large  groups  of  people  began  to  realise 
that  Germany  could  not  win  the  war,  they  could  not 
do  othezvise  than  carry  on,  since  they  all  had 
some  relative  in  the  field  who  had  to  have  supplies 
with  which  to  fight  for  his  country. 

"President  Roosevelt's  demand  for  unconditional 
surrender  also  spurred  the  Geraan  nation  on  to 
a  last  ditch  fight  rather  than  accept  those  teras. 

The  war  would  have  probably  ended  sooner  had  that 
demand  not  been  made." 

STORAGE  AID  DlgTRIBOTIOH 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  observe  storage  methods  employed  by  the 
Navy.  One  former  Geraan  naval  storehouse  is  still  intact  at  the  U.S* 

Naval  Advanced  Base  at  Bremerhaven.  It  is  a  reinforced,  three  story 
building  with  large,  easily  accessible  bays  and  a  number  of  small  store* 
rooms.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  bin  space,  but  the  incumbent  supply  officer 
was  unable  to  state  whether  they  bad  been  installed  by  the  Germans  or  by 
Americans,  The  storehouses  at  Vilhelms  haven  and  Kiel,  both  seen  from  a 
distance,  had  been  badly  damaged  by  bombing  or  demolition. 

It  is  a  matter  or  record,  however,  that  underground  storage  was  used 
wherever  possible,  and  that  mineshafts,  caves,  bomb  shelters  and  empty 
underground  fuel  tanks  were  frequently  used  both  in  Germany  and  in  the 
occupied  countries.  Capt.  Ro easing  said  that  the  bombproof  submarine  pens 
built  in  Prance  had  storerooms  for  sp*re  parts  and  consumables. 

Storage  space  In  these  pens  took  up  about  15  percent  of  the  shelter 
afforded.  Limited  quantities  of  food,  clothing,  spare  parts,  tools  and 
consumables  were  kept  there.  Ministerial  dir  ektor  Trittler  stated  that  away 
nition,  torpedo  warheads  and  other  explosives  were  stored  in  underground 
shelters  adjacent  to  the  pens,  and  that  the  bulk  of  other  stores  was  kept 
inland  in  a  central  storehouse  and  brought  to  the  submarine  pens  as  neces* 

sary.  Fuel  tanks  for  submarines  were  also  underground.  Special  fuelling 
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docks  with  lines  running  from  the  fuel  tanks  were  built  outside  the  pens. 

Mineshafts  were  not  used  in  Norway,  according  to  Marineoberinspektor 
zur  Muehlen,  He  said  that  only  caves,  huts  and  Norwegian  naval  storetouses, 
wherever  available,  were  used,  because  of  icy  road  conditions  and  inaccesa:U 
bility  of  shafts  in  the  airing  areas. 

At  first,  underground  fuel  tanks  were  built  of  iron,  Trittler  said* 
Later,  because  of  the  shortage  of  iron,  they  were  built  of  concrete,  into 
which  was  introduced  a  special  emulsion  so  that  the  oil  would  not  penetrate 
the  concrete.  He  also  said  that  all  underground  fuel  tanks  were  connected 
with  the  various  bases  in  the  Kiel  and  Wllhelmshaven  area  by  pipe  lines 
that  ran  directly  to  the  fuelling  peirs,  (See  chapter  on  Fuel  for  details 
regarding  underground  fuel  storage.) 

Near  Paris,  there  are  large  caves  normally  used  as  mushroom  nurseries. 
The  Navy  took  over  the  biggest  of  them  for  the  storage  of  torpedoes.  Capt 
Mommsen  said  that  there  were  big  roads  underground,  wide  enough  to  drive 
trucks  through,  and  that  these  caves  had  been  dug  into  the  natural  rock. 
Torpedoes  were  stored,  repaired  and  tested  in  these  caves.  They  were  very 
dry  and  the  Navy  experienced  no  difficulty  with  humidity  or  condensation. 
Ministerialdirektor  Trittler  said  that  many  mineshafts  in  the  Paris  area 
were  also  used  for  storage.  In  some  of  them,  especially  those  used  for 
storage  6f  clothing  and  provisions,  installation  of  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  was  necessary. 

Floating  storage  was  utilized  when  possible.  A  Dr.  Taffrentz,  a  ship 
designer,  was  reported  to  have  developed  a  successful  underwater  storage 
barge.  Four  of  these  barges  were  built  under  his  supervision  and  were  last 
reported  to  have  been  seen  in  Danzig.  Two  hundred  tons  of  miscellaneous 
stores,  consisting  mostly  of  machinery  parts,  electric  motors,  electric 
cable,  manila  line  and  wire  rope,  in  two  barges  were  found  tied  up  in  a 
Cv  'al  at  Steinkisohen  by  British  forces  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Zur  Miehlen 
stated  that  the  Navy  had  about  22,000  tons  of  material  stored  afloat  in 
Norway*  Three  highly  mobile,  non-prop  ell  ed  whaling  vessels  were  also  used. 
They  were  stationed  at  Narvik,  Tromsoe  and  Polyamy  (a  Russian  port  on  the 
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Barents  Sea)  and  towed  from  port  to  port  in  their  respective  areas. 

Dispersed  storage,  of  course,  was  used  widely.  Dance  halls,  theaters, 
farmers 1  barns,  basements  of  municipal  and  office  buildings  and  cellars  of 
private  homes  were  used  to  get  stores  under  cover  wherever  possible.  Huts 
in  forests  and,  where  necessary,  open  storage  along  the  rivers  and  main 
highways  was  also  extensively  used. 

Zur  Muehlen  said: 

"Most  of.  our  stores  in  Norway  were  dispersed  in  the 
wood3  in  huts,  caves  and  bunkers,  which  we  disguised 
as  peasants1  homes.  Safeguarding  stores  under  such 
conditions  was  quite  a  problem.  *  The  assistants  assigned 
to  supply  officers  were  non-specialists  who  knew  nothing 
about  storage,  just  enough  to  open  the  doors  and  windows 
so  that  we  could  make  issues  or  put  stores  in  the  huts. 

Trained  personnel  were  only  available  for  detail  to  the 
central  storerooms. H 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  storage  space  aboard  ship 
was  uncovered  in  an  Admiralty  directive  of  1936,  which  stated  that  all 
food  storerooms  in  ships  of  the  Navy,  including  those  storerooms  which 
it  was  anticipated  would  be  used  as  provision  storerooms  in  case  of  mobili¬ 
zation,  would,  in  addition  to  aiiwconditioning,  have  hardwood  linings  in¬ 
stalled  to  eliminate  condensation.  An  inspection  of  the  FRINZ  BtJGEN  in 
194 5  disclosed  that  the  storeroom  in  which  flour  was  kept  had  such  a  lining. 
The  log  of  the  ATLANTIS,  Raider  Vessel  #L6  contains  the  following,  written 
by  Capt.  (later  VAdm)  Rogge,  its  captain: 

”Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  overhead  in  these 
,  spaces  must  be  lined  with  boards,  or  prepared  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  cork  spraying  procedures,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  foodstuffs  being  spoilt  by  condensation.” 

The  spaces  referred  to  were  the  canteen,  galley,  bakeshop,  provision 
issue  room  and  flour  storage. 

Supply  officers  and  officials  professed  complete  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  fork  lift  trucks,  conveyor  belts,  pallets,  monorails  and  other  ware¬ 
housing  handling  equipment.  Some  of  them  said  that  they  had  never  heard 
of  such  equipment.  VAdm  Stiegel  stated  that  pallets  and  fork  lift  trucks 
were  used  only  at  Kiel  and  Wilhalashaven. 

Amtsrat  Pfeiffer  stated  that  floodlights  for  night  loading  were  first 
used  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven  dockyards  in  1937,  when  pocket  battleships 
were  being  despatched  to  Spain,  In  this  emergency,  he  said,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  first  time  to  load  and  despatch  naval  vessels  in  twelve  hours. 
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Before  that  time,  movements  of  vessels  had  been  planned  and  their  loading 
vaa  performed  in  a  leisurely  and  methodical  manner.  As  a  result,  no  night 
loading  system  had  been  evolved.  Tracked  vehicle  trains  were  also  used  for 
the  first  time  to  expedite  the  movement  of  stores  from  warehouses  to  holds. 
The  use  of  floodlights  and,  tracked  vehicle  trains  proved  so  successful  that 
the  method  was  established  as  routine  procedure  in  night  loadings. 

In  1939,  however,  when  war  broke  out,  blackouts  were  enforced  at  all 
naval  dockyards.  Air  raid  warning  systems  were  effective  in  inland  cities 
but  on  the  seacoaet  Allied  aviators  would  fly  low,  dose  to  the  water  under 
the  radar  beam,  and  alert  systems  could  not  be  trusted*  In  these  black-* 
outs,  stevedores  could  work  inside  loading  sheds  and  warehouses  and  in  the 
hold  of  the  ship.  The  problem  was  how  to  expeditiously  move  the  stores 
from  the  sheds  into  the  holds  and  still  maintain  blackout  security.  Result: 
Assembly  and  segregation  of  stores  for  ships  was  conducted  in  an  inner 
chamber  of  the  shed  or  warehouse.  Human  or  tracked  vehicle  trains  were  then 
formed.  Hand  lines,  similar  to  those  used  on  decks  of  destroyers  and  tankers 
to  prevent  loss  of  personnel  overboard,  were  strung  along  the  route  to  be 
followed,  and  the  stevedores  or  tracked  vehicle  operators  were  thus  guided  to 
their  position  under  the  ships  crane  or  to  the  gangway.  The  stores  were 
hoisted  or  carried  on  deck  and  through  the  blackout  curtain  to  the  ships 
passageway,  thence  to  the  storerooms.  ELaahlight  batteries  were  in  short 
supply.  A  blue  lensed,  hancUsqueezed  generator  that  would  produce  enough 
current  to  give  the  bearer  just  a  glimpse  of  the  route  to  be  followed,  was 
developed  to  assist  personnel  on  the  docks.  It  was  a  very  slow  process  but 
the  only  one  used  throughout  the  war  for  night  loading. 

Regular  quarterly  inventories  of  all  types  of  material  in  store  were 
conducted  during  peacetime.  Hiring  the  war,  however,  according  to  VAdm 
Stiegel,  only  important  classes  were  thoroughly  inventoried.  Sample  inven¬ 
tories  were  taken  in  some.  Others  were  not  inventoried. 

With  respect  to  disposition  of  dead  or  obsolete  stock,  this  officer 
also  said: 

"We  established  a  special  control  over  material  to 
ensure  that  there  was  no  deed  stock.  We  made  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  issued  before  it  became  deteriorated. 

First  we  determined  from  our  card  system  where  old 
stock  was  located,  if  it  vao  unuseable,  where  it  could 
bo  used  for  other  purposes,  if  it  could  bo  converted 
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or  if  it  should  be  a  crapped.  If  an  item  of  metal 
stock  was  unuseable  at  the  point  at  which  stored  and 
could  not  be  converted  to  some  other  use,  we  melted 
it  down,  and  reduced  it  to  a  manufacturing  state. 

Worn  out  textiles  were  used  to  make  paper.  When  ships 
were  damaged  beyond  repair,  we  dismantled  the  engines 
and  either  laid  then  aside  for  installation  in  other 
ships  or  salvaged  the  parts  for  spares.  This  recovered 
a  lot  of  material.  Had  a  salvage  firm  rather  than  the 
representatives  of  ay  division  handled  such  matters, 
such  of  it  would  have  been  lost.  I  always  sent  special¬ 
ists  to  see  what  should  be  done  to  satfe  the  greatest 
amount  of  material,” 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  &  system  was  used  whereby  consumable  stores 
were  issued  according  to  fixed  allowances.  Each  ship  received  a  commis¬ 
sioning  allowance.  While  in  active  service,  deteriorated  and  lost  equip¬ 
ment  was  replaced  through  approved  survey  report  procedure,  the  original 
of  which  was  surrendered  to  an  issuing  activity  in  exchange  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  item.  Issues  of  equipment  could  not  exceed  fixed  allowances,  except 
for  use  under  different  climatic  conditions,  e.g.,  ships  on  arctic  or 
tropical  assignment,  or  in  other  special  circumstances  where  the  Admiralty 
approved  the  issue  in  excess  of  the  fixed  allowance. 

In  1920,  this  system  was  abandoned,  and  issues  of  equipment,  spares 
and  consumables  were  limited  only  to  the  amount  of  money  granted  annually 
by  the  Reichstag  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  items  for  the  whole  Navy,  In 
other  words,  no  limitation  was  placed  on  tho  number  of  items  the  Navy  could 
have  on  its  allowance  lists. 

When  Hitler  became  chancellor  of  the  Reich,  the  amount  of  money  allowed 
for  the  operation  of  the  Navy  was  limited  to  what  CinC  Navy  and  Hitler  agreed 
was  necessary.  (See  chapter  on  finance  for  details.)  This  was  the  Navyfs 
first  opportunity  since  Woric  War  I  to  get  all  the  material  and  supplies  it 
needed,  and  the  supply  departments  of  tho  main  naval  bases  filled  their  store¬ 
houses  with  stocks  to  meet  every  possible  demand. 

Aside  from  contract  procurement,  these  supply  department 0  obtained  much 
of  their  stock  through  manufacture  at  tho  naval  dockyards.  Reserve  war 
materials,  such  as  generators  and  other  items  requiring  long  manufacturing 
periods  were  stockpiled  in  limited  quantities  -  not  in  anticipation  of  war, 
but  with  a  view  to  getting  as  mch  stock  as  possible  while  tho  supply  was 
unlimited.  This  by  no  moans  filled  all  needs  when  Germany  mobilised  for  war, 
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Ixit  it  did  give  the  levy  *  reserve  stock  with  which  to  outfit  ite  ships. 

The  Mobilisation  plan  of  1933  called  for  the  stockpiling  of  sufficient 
Initial  equipment,  spare  parts  and  consusshlo  stores  at  Kid  and  Vilhakmshavea 
to  equip  each  naval  vessel  fully  for  thirty  days*  This  reserve  was  in  addt* 
tion  to  those  supplies  noraslly  required  to  moot  current  operating  require¬ 
ments*  Reserve  stocks  of  food  and  fuel  for  thirty  days*  operations  ware 
stored  at  Bo den,  Wesermend'e,  Heligoland  and  Cuxbavea,  Reserve  stocks  of 
all  other  kinds  of  supplies  were  ass  tabled  at  the  aain  naval  bases*  Usage 
reotora  prepared  according  to  chip  types  and  based  on  allowance  lists  and 

actual  oocfuaption  experiences  in  war  gases  and  in  the  Spanish  Civil  Vtr 

0 

were  used  to  assess  the  H&vy’s  requirements.  This  reserve  stock  was  called 
"Rratbadarf5  (Initial  Requirements)  and  was  held  in  store  separately  from 
regular  issue  stock. 

In  addition,  the  naval  inspectorates,  Intendantur  Offices  and  Ada  Qu  III 
vers  required  to  place  orders  with  firms  throughout  Geraary  to  provide  re- 
placement  of  theee  initial  requirements  at  a  rate  which  it  was  believed 
would  be  demanded  by  naval  expansion  and  operations  during  the  early  days  of 
a  war.  Contracts  specified  that  first  increments  of  these  replacement  stooks 
should  arrive  at  the  various  supply  depots  on  the  eleventh  day  after  aobi** 
llution  waa  ordered. 

In  acoordance  with  thie  plan,  another  set  of  contraots  provided  for 
delivery  of  the  same  items  of  equipment,  spare  parts,  and  consumables  to  the 
saute  naval  activities  in  stepped  up  quantities  as  soon  as  possible  tffcar  the 
eleventh  day,  so  as  to  have  in  each  supply  depot  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  sufficient  stores  for  one  month  to  meet  any  demands  frost  the  forcee 
supported.  These  stores  were  known  as  "Kachschubhedarf ff  (Supplemental  Require- 
MOt*). 

Since  Kiel,  Vilhelmahaven  and  Gdynia  were  the  principal  supply  points 
and  had  all  facilities  for  supporting  a  ship,  namely  a  supply  canter  and 
repair  and  construction  facilities,  the  mobilisation  plan  provided  that  these 
sain  naval  bases  would  be  fumlshod  with  sufficient  Initial  requirements  to 
supply  other  naval  units  in  addition  to  the  forces  regularly  based  on  thsa, 
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However,  thoro  wore  no  provisions  for  outfitting  all  fleet  units  at  one 
main  naval  base  simultaneously. 

Second  class  bases  were  stocked  with  limited  supplies  only,  i.e., 
fuel,  consumable  supplies  and  general  stock  for  90  days  operations  of  the 
vcssolo  regularly  assigned  to  them.  Third  class  bases  carried  only  30 
days  operating  stores  for  tho  particular  typo  of  ship  assigned  to  them. 

In  some  cases,  this  only  consisted  of  fuel  and  water. 

When  mobilization  was  ordered  on  15  August  1939*  personnel  required 
to  bring  all  chips  up  to  their  wartime  complement  was  ordered  aboard  from 
tho  receiving  stations.  Tho  fighting  ships,  U-boats,  supply  ships,  tankers 
and  other  auxiliaries  then  moved  to  the  naval  dockyards,  fuelling  and  pro¬ 
visioning  otationo  and  took  aboard  their  first  requirements.  Naval  coastal 
defense  regiments  wore  furnished  with  necessary  equipment,  ammunition  and 
food,  Replacement  and  supplemental  stock  began  rolling  toward  tho  supply 
centers  and  depots  according  to  the  mobilization  plan* 

At  first  storage)  was  adequate.  Tho  Navy,  however,  had  not  visualized 
tho  capacity  of  Gordon  industry  to  manufacture  what  it  needed  nor  of  tho 
railroads  and  other  transportation  agencies  to  got  tho  matorial  to  them. 

It  alco  had  not  visualized  tho  great  number  of  additional  auxiliary  ships 
that  would  bo  commandeered  and  require  support.  Expansion  of  storage  space 
did  not  keep  abreast  of  tho  incoming  stores.  Tho  warehouses  bulged.  They 
wero  highly  concentrated.  Then  tho  British  air  force  went  to  work  on  them. 

Tho  air  raids  of  1940-41,  according  to  many  persons  interviewed,  had 
not  bean  expected  by  tho  Navy  any  more  than  by  tho  civil  populace.  Herman 
Gooriug  had  assured  them  that  his  air  force  would  turn  back  any  enemy  air¬ 
craft  long  boforo  it  reached  the  German  homeland.  nIf  wo  don*t  do  this,” 
ho  Is  reported  to  have  said,  ”my  nano  is  Meier.”  ”Well,n  a  supply  official 
remarked,  ”wo  called  him  Herman  Moior  from  then  on,  but  it  didn*t  help  us 
to  protect  our  supplies.  Largo  quantities  wore  lost  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,” 

Immediately  after  the  first  big  air  attack  on  Bremen,  the  stores  at 
kilholnahavon.  wero  dispersed  into  tho  area  of  Ostfriesland  (between  Wilhelms- 
haven  and  tho  border  of  the  Netherlands),  The  same  procedure  was  followed 
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at  Kiel,  where  stores  were  dispersed  to  about  100  snail  sub-depots,  cellars, 
dance  halls,  barns,  etc,,  known  as  ndead  stores",  since  no  issuing  was  done 
from  them.  Material  to  be  issued  was  brought  from  these  dispersal  areas  to 
Kiel  and  Wilhelmahaven  for  distribution. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  report  it  was  stated  that  Germany  needed  to 
import  most  of  its  raw  material  requirements  for  war  production.  Some 
shortages  began  to  appear  soon  after  war  broke  out  and  the  policy  of  obtain¬ 
ing  from  the  economy  of  occupied  countries  as  many  raw  materials  and  finish¬ 
ed  products  as  possible  was  soon  established.  This  may  have  bean  a  part 
of  Germany*s  general  war  plan.  However,  several  persons  interrogated  attrib¬ 
uted  'it  to  expediency  of  the  moment  rather  than  to  a  general  plan.  In  any 
event,  when  bases  were  first  set  up  in  Belgium,  Holland  and  France,  supply 
facilities  were  established  to  support  the  forces  operating  from  them, 

A  supply  depot,  later  expanded  into  a  supply  center  was  soon  set  up  at 
Rennes  (Trance)  to  support  these  local  facilities.  Initial  requirements 
were  furnished  by  Wilhelmahaven.  It  was  directed  that  Rennes  would  thence¬ 
forth  maintain  its  stocks  through  local  procurement  and  a  separate  procure¬ 
ment  department  for  that  purpose  was  established  in  Paris.  This  greatly 
reduced  demands  on  Kiel  and  Wilhelmahaven,  but  had  one  disadvantage;  that 
tools  and  other  technical  equipment  ordered  in  Trance  did  not  in  many  instances 
meet  German  machine  requirements. 

The  Navy  soon  occupied  the  whole  Trench  Atlantiq  Coast,  and  the  system 
of  inaugurating  local  supply  facilities  was  continued  at  the  many  new  naval 
bases  in  this  sector,  such  as  at  La  Pallice,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  L*Crient, 
etc.  According  to  officials  interrogated,  these  efforts  were  only  moderately 
successful  and  small  supply  depots  were  soon  set  up  to  support  them.  The 
depots  were  in  their  turn  supported  by  Rennes.  Later,  another  supply  center 
was  found  to  be  necessary  and  was  established  at  Le  Havre. 

The  organization  of  supply  in  Norway  and  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
areas  was  entirely  different,  Ihe  Norwegian  industry  could  not  provide  the 
Navy requirements,  therefore  all  supplies  had  to  be  shipped  there  from 
Germany,  As  in  the  western  theater,  supply  depots  were  established  at  ports 
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from  which  ships  regularly  operated,  Kiel  supported  these  depots,  Kiel 
was  also  at  first  responsible  for  the  support  of  naval  activities  in  the 
Balkans,  However,  because  of  the  long  distances  involved,  a  supply  center 
was  eventually  established  at  Verschets,  Yugoslavia,  The  supply  center  at 
Gdynia  supported  units  based  in  the  Baltic  states,  Lithuania,  Esthonia  and 
Latvia  and  the  supply  depots  and  facilities  in  that  area. 

As  these  developments  were  taking  plaoe  in  occupied  countries, '  the 
decentralization  of  stores  in  the  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven  areas  were  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  more  supply  depots  in  middle  and  southern  Germany, 
This  was  necessitated  by  accumulating  stocks  and  the  effectiveness  of  air 
raids.  These  depots  were  not,  like  the  many  dispersal  areas  near  Kiel  and 
Wilhelmshaven,  ndead  stores”,  but  aotive  issuing  points,  and  were  well 
staffed  with  trained  personnel,  A  further  reason  for  their  establishment 
was  that  the  capacity  of  the  railroad  system  was  being  strained.  Before 
they  were  established,  material  had  to  be  shipped  to  Wilhelmshaven  or  Kiel 
from  the  "dead  stores”,  checked  and  transshipped  to  Atlantic  Coast  bases. 
This  was  manifestly  unpractical.  Supply  centers,  with  a  great  number  of 
small  depots  with  reserve  stocks  in  the  immediate  area  were  therefore  estab¬ 
lished  at  Kolmar  and  Ullersicht  to  back  up  Rennes,,  Le  Havre  and  other  depots 
in  France,  Belgium  and  Holland, 

Among  other  changes  brought  about  by  the  air  raids,  the  great  increase 
in  inventories  and  the  rapidly  expanding  war  front,  was  the  subdivision 
of  equipment  and  consumables  on  30  August  1941  into: 

(1)  General  equipment,  spare  parts  and  general  consumables 

(2)  (Special  equipment,  spare  parts  and  special  consumables 

This  was  the  step  that  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
Procurement  Office  (for  general  equipment,  spare  parts  and  consumables)  and 
the  Technical  Procurement  Office  (for  special  equipment,  spare  parts  and 
consumables). 

Despite  allied  air  supremacy,  the  continuous  bombing  of  Kiel  and 
Wilhelmshaven,  the  establishment  of  many  new  supply  facilities  in  the 
interior  of  Germany  and  in  the  occupied  countries,  the  postal  and  other 
delays  incurred  through  crippled  conwunication  facilities  and  other  incon¬ 
veniences  resulting  from  such  a  system,  the  Navy  nevertheless  continued 
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to  centralize  all  control  over  its  supply  system  for  general  and  special 
equipment,  spare  parts  and  consumables  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven.  Such 
a  decision  may  be  attributed  to  lack  of  vision  on  its  part,  to  Teutonic 
tenacity  or  to  just  plain  German  hard-headedness.  However,  because  of 
the  friction  that  existed  between  officers  and  officials  and  the  fact  that 
the  Intendantijr  offices,  which  were  mostly  staffed  by  officials,  controlled 
all  supply  facilities  ashore,  it  is  suggested  that  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  senior  officials  to  release  control  over  the  management  of  the  general 
supply  system  may  have  affected  this  decision, 

VAdm  Stiegel  said  that  it  was  apparent  in  1939  that  the  Navy  had  to 
expand  its  storage  and  distribution  system  and  that  he  detailed  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff  to  establish  a  system  that  would: 

1,  Reduce  personnel  requirements 

2,  Reduce  all  unnecessary  bookkeeping  and  reports  -  all  red  tape  - 
including,  if  necessary,  the  abolishment  of  all  bookkeeping, 

3,  Absolutely  guarantee  a  good  administration  for  simple  checking 
procedures  at  any  time  by  inspectors  who*  had  no  special  pre¬ 
training  for  this  work. 

This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  he  said,  but  these  two  main 
supply  centers,  through  the  senior  administrative  staff  of  GinG  Group  North 
continued  to  manage  the  general  and  technical  stores  supply  systems  until 
the  end  of  1943, 

Many  improvisations  in  storage  and  distribution  were  attempted  by  the 
Navy  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  brought  on  by  the 
military*  a  success  during  this  period.  Storage  had  been  decentralized  on 
a  large  scale,  but  because  of  this,  control  of  material  was  slowly  lost.  It 
was  reported  that  moh  duplication  of  stock  resulted.  In  many  instances, 
supply  activities  would  order  equipment  or  supplies  from  manufacturers 
without  knowing  that  the  items  were  in  stock  in  their  own  system  or  that 
of  another.  Critical  spares,  for  example,  would  be  held  in  stock  at  Kiel 
for  issue  to  Norwegian  bases  while  Wilhelmshaven  was  desperately  trying 
to  get  the  Naval  Engineering  Inspectorate  to  produce  the  same  item  to  meet 
a  requisition  from  France. 

This  situation  had  not  developed  overnight,  Germany  had  been  at  war 
for  four  years.  About  3,000  ships  and  small  craft  of  divers  types  with 

manifold  complicated  technical  installations  had  to  be  supported.  This 
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had  to  be  carried  out  in  a  great  number  of  bases  with  shipyard  and 
workshop  establishments  of  varying  efficiency.  These  bases  and  harbors 
moreover  were  dispersed  over  a  wide  area  from  the  Baltic  to  Norway,  to 
France,  to  Italy,  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Roumania  and  the  Soviet  Black  Sea 
coast.  The  supply  routes  across  sea  and  land  to  them  were  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  in  parts.  The  result  was  that  loss  of  control  was  becoming  evident 
in  the  local  supply  systems  of  the  occupied  countries  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

Too  many  commands  were  forwarding  requests  to  Kiel  and  Wilhelms  haven, 
instead  of  to  their  own  area  supply  depots.  Another  error  in  administra¬ 
tion  was  that  when  it  happened  that  control  of  stock  in  the  supply  system 
was  lost  or  when  a  requisition  was  received  and  the  Items  requested  could 
not  be  readily  located,  rather  than  waste  precious  time  in  searching  for 
them,  a  procurement  order  was  issued.  Here  too,  practicality  was  abandoned. 
Instead  of  consolidating  general  or  technical  stock  procurement  orders  and 
forwarding  them  to  one  firm  capable  of  furnishing  all  the  material  at  one 
time,  individual  orders  were  placed  as  received  with  any  firm  seeming  able 
to  furnish  the  items.  This  resulted  not  only  in  higher  prices  but  it  caused 
an  additional  load  on  the  railroads  and  other  transportation  facilities, 
because  the  many  firms  doing  business  with  the  Navy  were  scattered  through¬ 
out  Germany.  It  was  obvious  that  control  of  the  supply  system  had  to  be 
wrested  from  Kiel  and  Wilhelms  haven  and  a  realistic  distribution  program 
instituted.  Moreover,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  was  possible  to 
utilize  the  stooks  on  hand  in  the  mazy  stores  and  depots. 

£gBgqU$grgB 

To  end  this  confusion,  the  Central  Procurement  Office  was  established 
on  1  January  1944*  Its  headquarters  were  at  Hildesheim.  Ministerialrat 
Ik.  Kobarg  was  placed  in  charge.  It  assumed  the  procurement  and  stock 
control  functions  of  the  supply  centers  and  the  management  of  all  supply 
centers,  depots  and  storehouses  previously  handling  general  equipment, 
spare  parts  and  consumables. 

Thus  it  was  effected  that  the  Central  Procurement  Office  executed 
global  control,  and  that  only  this  institution  could  directly  represent 
the  Navyfs  requirements  for  the  supplies  carried  in  its  system  with  the 
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Speer  Ministry,  which  agreed  with  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Procure- 

ment  Office  but  tried  to  prevent  the  creation  of  the  Technical  Procurement 

Office.  However,  the  Navy  finally  succeeded  with  its  plan.  Interference  by 

the  Speer  Ministry,  VAda  Stiegel  stated, 

"Remained  within  bearable  limits,  and  cooperation 
between  it  and  the  Navy  was  finally  effected  re¬ 
garding  the  placing  of  orders  with  the  firms  man¬ 
ufacturing  the  many  items  of  stock  required." 

Prom  then  on,  only  comparatively  small  amounts  of  stock  for  immediate  needs 

were  carried  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelms  haven,  and  Hildesheim  was  the  supply  demand 

control  point  for  all  items  carried  in  Central  Procurement  Officers  system. 

Naval  supply  centers,  depots  and  storehouses  carrying  general  equipment, 

spare  parts  and  consumables  were  brought  together  in  groups.  In  each  group 

there  was  a  headquarters  with  stock  control  facilities  showing  what  was 

held  in  each  depot  or  storehouse.  A  chart  showing  the  location  of  the  supply 

centers,  depots,  etc.,  comprising  this  system  appears  .on  page  230a. 

The  groups  and  their  headquarters  were: 

Group  Baltic  at  Kiel 

Group  North  Sea  at  Oldenburg 

Elbe  at  Hamburg 

Group  Middle  at  Sangerhausen 

Group  Saxony  at  Werdau 

Group  Voigtland  at  Hof 

Group  Prankonia  at  Kulmbach 

Group  Upper  Palatinate  at  Ullersricht 

Group  Alsace  at  Kolmar 

Group  Lausitz  at  Loebau  and 

Group  East  at  Schneidemuehl 

Stock  control  of  material  in  this  system  was  effected  by  means  of  electri¬ 
cal  accounting  machines.  There  had  been  a  pronounced  shortage  of  electric 
business  machines  in  the  Navy.  Because  of  this,  Kiel  and  Wllhelmshaven 
had  been  unable  to  tabulate  mechanically  and  otherwise  assess  their  stock 
on  hand.  Regular  stock  cards,  in  some  instances  roto-cards,  had  been  used 
The  great  number  of  depots,  dispersal  areas,  etc,,  and  the  even  greater 
number  of  items  of  stock  involved  rendered  proper  posting  to  any  centralized 
card  system  or  stock  card  system  practically  impossible.  With  the 
establishment  of  Hildesheim,  however,  electrical  accounting  machines  were 
obtained  and  all  depots,  etc,,  required  to  report  their  balances  on  hand 
so  that  electrical  accounting  machine  cards  could  be  prepared.  One 
official  stated  that  the  old  timers  at  Kiel  and  Willie  Imshaven 
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wanted  nothing  to  do  with  such  new  fangled  ideas,  and  that  they  wanted  to 
retain  the  card  system  they  knew,  even  though  they  realized  that  they  were 
hopelessly  enmeshed  in  a  stock  control  snarl.  Once  the  stock  in  the  system 
was  entered  on  electrical  accounting  machine  cards,  the  system  worked  smoothly 
and  stock  status  reports  were  easily  prepared.  The  dangers  of  such  total 
centralization  should  be  pointed  out,  however.  The  headquarters  of  the  Central 
Procurement  Office  at  Hildesheim  were  totally  destroyed  in  an  air  raid  on 
22  March  1945.  From  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  war,  stock  control  of 
material  in  this  system  was  again  lost.  Fortunately  the  war  was  almost 
over;  otherwise  another  supply  reorganization  would  have  been  required. 

Distribution  of  the  general  equipment,  material  and  consumables  carried 
in  this  supply  system  was  made  as  follows: 

Requisitions  wore  sent  by  the  requiring  units  within  Germany  to  the 
nearest  group  headquarters,  and  to  the  central  headquarters  at  Hildesheim 
by  ship3  and  stations  outsido  Geimany.  The  usual  system  of  screening  requi¬ 
sitions  for  stock  availability,  frivolous  requests  (rare,  it  was  said)  and 
designation  of  the  group  to  furnish  the  material  was  employed.  Where  requi¬ 
sitions  were  forwarded  by  local  commands  to  a  group  headquarters  and  that 
group  did  not  have  certain  item3  requested,  those  item3  were  lined  off  of 
the  requisitions,  and  a  new  one  prepared.  Tho  new  (cut)  requisition  was 
sent  to  the  central  headquarters  at  Hildesheim,  which  designated  the  group 
responsible  for  the  issue. 

Material  for  commands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  (ships  at  tho  dock  or 
in  the  stream  at  Kiel,  a  radio  or  experimental  station  near  Kiel,  etc.)  was 
sent  to  them  by  the  field  activity  of  the  Central  Procurement  Office  (tho 
supply/administrativo  department  of  tho  Naval  Dockyard,  Kiel  in  this  instance) 
by  trucks  furnished  by  its  shipping  division.  Material  for  commands  at  sea 
and  overseas  baae3  was  sent  to  the  logistic  support  departments  of  the  main 
naval  bases  for  delivery  by  supply  and  other  logistic  support  vessels  attached 
to  those  departments.  Material  for  commands  in  occupied  countries  in 
Europe  was  assembled  and  Central  Headquarters  notified  of  its  readiness 
for  shipment. 

A  transportation  expert,  a  representative  of  Adm  Qu  III,  wa3  attached 
to  the  central  headquarters  at  Hildesheim.  When  stores  for  naval  activities 

in  European  occupied  countries  and  North  Africa  were  ready  for  shipment  and 
reported  to  central  headquarters,  this  representative  ^assi^ed^  a  rail, 
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waterway  barge,  or  air  priority  to  the  shipment  and  directed  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  necessary  rail  cars,  etc.,  at  the  siding,  dock  or  airport. 
Electronic  Barulpaient. 

RnginftWp.  Iu^H«TT  lfraMnuTy 

And  gptre  Parts 

A  similar  situation  existed  in  the  section  of  the  supply  centers 
which  handled  electronic  equipment,  engines,  auxiliary  machinery  and  their 
spare  parts  and  consumables. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Naval  Engineering  Inspectorate  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  design,  production,  procurement,  and  introduction  of 
such  equipment,  material  and  consumables  into  the  Navy*s  supply  system. 

It  was  a  field  activity  of  MarRue3t/fc-4.  Before  the  Technical  Procurement 
Office  was  established,  the  engineering  departments  of  the  main  naval  bases, 
Kiel,  Wilhelmshaven  and  Gdynia  effected  distribution  of  this  material 
for  the  Naval  Engineering  Inspectorates  through  the  Technical  Equipment, 
Spare  Parts  and  Consumable  Stores  Section  (TLX)  of  the  Supply  Department 
of  the  naval  dockyards. 

Technical  equipment  and  spare  parts  carried  in  this  system  consisted 

of  boiler,  machinery  and  electrical  parts  and  assemblies  such  as  are  found 

in  the  mechanical  and  technical  installations  aboard  &  ship. 

Technical  consumables  were  boiler,  superheater,  condenser,  oil  cooler 

and  exhaust  tubes,  coils  and  pipes,  turbine  buckets,  special  steel  for 

emergency  repairs,  fire  clay,  fire  bricks,  etc. 

As  the  war  fronts  were  extended  to  Norway,  Western  Europe  and  the 

Balkans,  distribution  problems  for  this  type  of  material  multiplied  and 

disadvantages  in  the  system,  like  those  discovered  in  that  of  the  Central 

Procurement  Office,  soon  began  to  appear.  An  unnecessary  amount  of  spare 

parts  were  stored  at  all  main  naval  bases.  One  official  salds 

”It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven, 
of  course  with  the  best  intention,  each  kept  a  certain 
number  of  crankshafts,  although  one  set  of  spares 
would  have  been  enough.  This  meant  unnecessaiy  waste 
during  a  growing  scarcity  of  steel  and  other  metals.” 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  electronic  equipment,  spare  parts,  spare  engines 

and  auxiliary  machinery  require  suitable  .storages  of  a  type  that  will 

permit  maintenance  of  these  items  and  ready  accessibility  for  issue. 
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Tbtrtform,  a  knowledge  of  the  special  characteristics  of  these  items 
is  required,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  maintenance  and  preservation 
routine.  The  construction  of  the  storages  Mist  be  such  as  to  meet 
operating  needs  and  Mist  be  subject  to  proper  management  and  inventory. 

.  Distribution  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  different  Items  in  the  storage 
and  the  ability  to  determine  oorrectly  type  and  quantity  of  requirements. 

It  is  apparent  from  conversations  held  with  officers  and  officials 
that  the  supply  centers  at  Wilhelmshaven  and  Kiel  were  unable  to  meet  ' 
these  basic  requirements  in  storage  and  distribution  techniques. 

VAdm  StiegaL  stated  that,  as  a  result  of  these  and  other  aggravating 
supply  conditions,  the  Technical  Procurement  Office  was  established  on  1 
Jamary  1944  with  Jferinebaudisektor  I*.  Bains  Trieae  in  charge.  The  follow¬ 
ing  considerations,  fiteigal  added,  Mde  this  supply  reorganisation 
mandatory  t 


"In  conducting  a  war,  dispersed  over  Tariaw  and 
distant  theaters,  only  a  centrally  controlled  man¬ 
agement  of  procurement  and  supply  in  engineering 
equipment  and  spare  perta  will  guarantee  the  success 
of  operations. 

"In  such  an  organisation,  it  ia  the  task  of  the  gavy 
to  fix  the  rate  of  equipment,  to  check  ite  use,  to 
ensure  a  feasible  and  economical  storage  and  to  attune 
the  demands  to  the  possibilities  of  their  fulfillment. 

"The  aim  of  the  levy  Mist  be  to  out  down  the  time  for 
repairs  as  Mich  as  possible,  by  prepared  spares  manu¬ 
factured  in  aerial  production.  This  can  be  mterial^ 
ised  for  oombatant  ship#  within  a  new  construction 
Programj  but  for  auxiliary  vessels  it  should  be  pre¬ 
arranged  as  far  as  possible  by  stockpiling  special 
materials,  a  smUmarii  factored  products,  etc." 

He  further  stated  that  the  mission  of  the  Teohnioal  Procurement 

Office  was: 

"To  maintain  continuous  oontact  with  ship  ocwmds, 
dockyards  and  the  Admiralty, 

*To  consolidate  the  various  orders  before  they  were 
forwarded  to  manufacturers. 

"To  scrutinise  carefully  and  list  all  spare  parts 
which  worked  under  special  strain  and  therefore  had 
frequently  to  be  replaced. 

"To  perform  statistical  work  within  this  sphere 
which  was  to  be  passed  to  MarRuest/K  for  evaluation. 

"To  prosecute  vigorously  the  conservation  of  varia¬ 
ble  materials  through  the  use  of  alloys,  or  high 
quality  substitutes. 
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"To  work  out  &  well-functioning  and  elastic  store- 
keeping  system  and  administration*  and  to  install 
branch  depots  and/or  separate  depots  for  equipment 
and  spares  for  each  type  of  ship. 

nTo  consolidate  the  requirements  for  supply  ships 
along  unit  load  lines." 

The  establishment  of  the  Technical  Procurement  office  as  a  supply 
demand  control  point  for  special  equipment,  spare  parts  and  consumables, 
and  the  co-ordination  of  the  many  supply  activities  storing  and  distri¬ 
buting  such  material,  made  possible: 

(a)  The  reintroduction  of  excess  stocks  of  spare 
parts  aboard  ships  into  the  system. 

(b)  The  utilisation  of  spare  parts  formerly  lost 
in  spare  parts  depots. 

(c)  The  collection  and  utilisation  by  repair  forces 
of  parts  of  equipment  and  engines  of  ships 
layed  up  or  of  those  intended  for  scrapping. 

(d)  A  thorough  examination  of  requests  from  com¬ 
mands  and  dockyards. 

(e)  The  issuance  of  spare  parts  on  an  exchange  basis 
only. 

(f )  The  reconditioning  of  worn  spare  parts. 

(g)  The  Navy *s  ability  to  convince  the  Speer  Minis¬ 
try  that  current  requirements  in  spare  parts 
could  not  be  calculated  mechanically  in  percentage 
of  new  construction,  but  depended  on  the  number  of 
operating  units,  the  kind  of  employment,  the  area 
of  commitment  and  supply  routes,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  branch  depots. 

(h)  To  attune  the  demands  of  the  forces  afloat  and 
ashore  with  industry  *s  production  capacity. 

(i)  To  stop  procurement  by  independent  activities, 

(j )  To  reduce  the  cumber  and  variety  of  spare  parts 
and  other  special  material  required  by  units  or 
activities  having  the  same  engineering  installa¬ 
tions. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  chart  on  page  234a  $  the  supply  organization 
of  the  Technical  Procurement  Office  was  quite  extensive.  It  had  depots 
and  storehouses  in  all  sections  of  Germany.  They  were  most  heavily  con¬ 
centrated,  however,  like  most  other  naval  activities,  in  the  Kiel  and  Wil- 
helmsh&ven  areas. 

There  were  roughly  500  Technical  Procurement  Office  depots  and  special 
storehouses  in  Germany  and  the  occupied  countries,  according  to  VAdm  Stiegel, 
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The  larger  depots  were  at: 

Melnik  Farge  Stettin  Alkendlngen 

Brand  Brbisdorf  Bremen  Flanhude  Ahrensboek 

Moenkeberg  Esmburg  Stfinmmuende  Kroope 

Odense  HUan  Koenigeberg 

Sene  of  the  aaaller  depots  were  at: 

Colturg  Bokemfoerde  Berlin  Kernels 

KLbing  Buegenwalde  Kiel  Nindorf 

Goldenatedt  Verden  Ettelried  Vinson 

In  addition  to  its  regular  depot  system,  the  Teohnloal  Procurement 
Office  also  found  it  expedient  to  utilize  storage  space  of  firms  mama* 
faoturlng  electronic  equipment,  engines,  auxiliary  machinery  and  spare 
parte  for  the  Navy.  Such  spaces  were  known  as  special  storehouses  and 
are  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  depots,  etc.,  given  above. 

The  use  of  such  space  benefitted  both  the  Navy  and  the  contractor 
in  that  the  Navy  saved  personnel  otherwise  required  for  preserving,  storing 
and  distributing. the  stock.  This  also  eliminated  the  necessity  of  construct¬ 
ing  or  obtaining  additional  naval  storage.  The  firm3  benefitted  in  that 
they  were  relieved  of  many  packaging,  clerical  and  transportation  problems 
attendant  to  a  great  number  of  shipments. 

In  establishing  these  special  storehouses,  the  Navy  required  the  firms 
to  set  aside  suitable  storage  space  in  their  plants,  furnish  the  initial 
equipment  and  assign  competent  personnel.  Costs  of  conversion,  and  upkeep, 
e.g.,  personal,  light,  heating,  telephone,  anti-aircraft  protection,  trans¬ 
portation,  etc.,  ware  reclaimabls  from  the  Navy. 

Special  storehouses  were  administered  by  employees  of  the  firms,  who 
acted  as  trustees  for  the  Navy.  They  were  authorized  to  sign  expenditure 
and  receipt  vouchers  and  approve  payrolls  and  other  expenses  incurred  by 
tha  Navy  in  this  program. 

The  Navy  reserved  the  right  to  inspect  the  premises,  their  management, 
stocks  on  hand  and  records  kept  and  to  direot  any  change  it  deemed  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  business  management  of  its  storehouses. 

Quantities  to  be  produced  by  the  firms  and  retained  on  hand  in  the 
special  storehouses  were  determined  by  the  Technical  Procurement  Office. 

Much  depended,  of  course,  on  the  amount  of  raw  materials  made  available 
for  naval  production. 
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Stocks  at  special  storehouses  were  considered  reserve  stocks  and 
were  shipped  to  depots  as  required  to  supplement  issue  stocks*  Only  items 
for  which  the  firm  was  the  main  producer  for  the  K&vy,  plus  spare  parts 
which  frequently  required  replacement  were  kept  In  special  storehouses* 

Bfceh  of  these  activities  maintained  a  storehouse  receipt  book  In  which 
was  entered  the  usual  information  required,  plus  the  type  of  ship  or  small 
craft  for  which  articles  stored  had  been  Manufactured*  Stock  cards  were 
also  prepared  for  each  item  received* 

Issues  were  made  only  on  orders  from  depots  of  the  Technical  Procure* 
sent*  Office  supply  system*  They  were  charged  off  the  stock  cards  and  a 
debit  entry  made  opposite  the  corresponding 1  credit  entry  in  the  storehouse 
receipt  book* 

Obsolete  equipment  or  spare  parts  were  reported  to  lfarRuest/K-4,  which, 
after  determining  that  they  could  not  be  used  or  Interchanged  with  other 
equipment,  etc*,  directed  their  disposition  am  scrap* 

Reconditioned  equipment  and  spare  parts  originally  manufactured  by 
the  firm  operating  a  special  storehouse  were,  in  some  instances,  forwarded 
to  these  storehouses  by  firms  repairing  or  overhauling  thea,  especially  if 
storage  at  depots  was  crowded.  These  items  were  treated  as  new  stock  and 
held  with  other  reserve  material  pending  shipping  instructions , 

Stock  in  the  depots  was  segregated  and  stored  according  to  ship  types 
of  engines,  auxiliary  machinery,  spare  parts  and  electronic  equipment* 

This  was  a  precautionary  measure  to  avoid  wh>lesale  loss  of  any  particular 
type  of  spare  part,  etc*,  through  concentrated  bombing*  Attention  is 
invited  to  the  great  noaber  of  depots  and  storehouses  shown  on  the  chart 
in  which  only  spare  parts  for  submarines  were  carried,  and  to  their  wide 
dispersal*  The  dispersal  of  motor  torpedo  boat  engines  and  spares  is  also 
worthy  of  study*  VAdm  Stiegel  stated  that  the  stock  carried  for  motor 
torpedo  boats  alone  was  valued  at  25  million  reichsmarks*  The  largest  stocks 
of  this  type  of  equipment  and  spares  were  carried  at  ilmendlngen* 

During  the  oourse  of  this  study,  a  few  documents  were  located  which 
showed  the  storage  space  used  by  the  Technical  Procurement  Office  depots* 
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Space  utilized  as  special  storehouses  was  not  included.  These  documents 

have  been  analyzed. 

and  the  areas  used  are  shown  below.  These  figures 

should  apt  be  considered  as  accurate  or  all-inclusive.  They  are  rough 

approximates  only. 

■Typ«  of  ate 

Xm 

Square 

Feet  Used 

Ssiai 

Battleships 
and  Rocket 
Battleships 

Machinery,  auxiliary 

Cable  and  electric  wire 

Spare  parts,  electrical 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 

42.201 

6,316 

28,428 

10.222 

87,167 

Aircraft 

Carriers 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 

6,456 

6,456 

Cruisers 

Machinery,  auxiliary 

Spare  parts,  electrical 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 

2,690 

7,586 

2.690 

12,966 

Destroyers 

and 

Torpedo  Boats 

Machinery,  auxiliary 

Motors,  electric 

Spare  parts,  electrical 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 

68,004 

6,370 

14,612 

35.401 

124,387 

Subaarines 

Engines,  diesel 

Machinery,  auxiliary 

Motors,  electric 

Batteries 

Tubes,  condenser 

Boards,  switch 

Propellers 

Instruments,  speed  measuring 
Valves,  cocks,  manometers,  etc, 
Transporter  gear,  torpedoes 
Transporter  gear,  battery 

Spare  parts,  electrical 

Spare  parts,  diesel 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 

28.383 
16,032 
13,913 

646 

12,256 

10.383 

8,608 

7,801 

.  12,643 

2,615 

1,829 

27,857 

10,353 

222,244. 

375,663 

Midget 

Submarines 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 

4,304 

4>304 

E,  R  and  8 

Boats  and 

Landing  Craft 

Ehgines 

Machinery,  auxiliary 

Spare  parts,  electrical 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 
Tubing,  rubber 

10,760 

12,471 

2,206 

76,278 

10.760 

112,475 

Minesweepers 

Motors,  electric 

Spare  parts,  electrical 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 

1,227 

2,575 

31.032 

34,834 

Armed  Merchant 
Cruisers 

Machinery,  auxiliary 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 

28,363 

_J66 

28,729 

Auxiliaries 

Machinery,  auxiliary 

Spare  parts,  electrical 

Spare  parts,  miscellaneous 

28,568 

2,012 

•4&022 

77,602 
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Qomon  to  moat 
types  of  ships 


Generators,  diesel  2,690 
Machinery,  auxiliary  12,912 
Tubing,  boiler  18,830 
Compressor  9,792 
Spare  parts,  refrigerator  1.506 


45,730 


Space  in  ship¬ 
yards  in  which 
new  construction 

material  was 

stored.  _J&222. 

1,079,105 

Due  to  a  shortage  of  electrical  accounting  machines,  mechanical 


stock  control  principles  were  never  introduced  into  the  Technical  Pro¬ 


curement  Office  supply  system.  The  card  system  was  used.  Electrical 

accounting  machines  were  used,  however,  to  determine  the  life  expectancy 

of  certain  spare  parts  carried  in  this  system.  In  his  description  of  the 

methods  employed  in  this  operation,  Vida  Stiegel  stated: 

"We  used  this  system  to  shew  what  spare  parts  for 
high  pressure  hot  steam  auxiliary  engines  easily 
wore  out  and  where  they  were  located.  This  was 
very  effective.  We  knew,  even  before  the  firms  that 
manufactured  the  engines,  how  long  spares  would 
last.  This  information  was  needed  in  Norway,  Trance 
and  other  placet.  Because  We  had  this  system,  we 
were  able  to  give  orders  to  the  production  plants 
for  hundreds  of  spares  and  meet  our  schedules. 

"These  manufacturers  of  spare  parts  were  not  neo- 
essaxil y  the  ones  that  manufactured  the  engines. 

Beoause  we  had  a  separate  check  on  the  life  expectancy 
of  spare  parts,  and  because  in  many  instances  re¬ 
placement  spares  were  being  manufactured  by  firms 
other  than  those  manufacturing  the  engines,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  engines  was  improved.  X  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  repair  and  replacement  of  spares  as  well  as 
for  their  procurement.  Electrical  accounting  machines 
were  normally  used  only  for  statistical  work,  but  I  used 

sure  engines  would  last.  This  was  neoeesary,  be¬ 
oause  these  spares  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  type  of  exgine  they  fit  was  not 
complete. 


"We  punched  our  experience  factors  into  the  electrical 
accounting  machine.  The  machine  then  gave  us  the  answers 
as  to  where  the  parts  were,  the  frequency  of  repair  for 
certain  parts  and  how  quickly  they  wore  out.  By  com¬ 
parison,  we  could  determine  where  and  when  new  parts 
ware  required.  Ve  worked  up  averages.  These  showed 
the  parts  concerned  and  the  ones  that  wore  out  first. 

The  manufacturers  had  their  own  opinion  on  this  but 
the  machine  report*  made  final  determination  as  to 
whether  we  or  the  manufacturers  were  oorreot,  When 
ve  had  a  report  on  a  failure  of  a  part,  ve  punched 
a  new  card.  In  this  way,  we  built  up  our  experience 
factors.  The  use  of  these  machines  for  this  purpose 
le  excellent-" 
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With  regard  to  tho  otock  control  oyotcn  uocd  In  tho  regular  depoto, 

ho  Mid: 


nWe  used  a  card  oyaten  for  stock  control  purposes*  On 
the ae_  cards  you  wore  able  to  see_the  manufacturing 
date,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  part  maker 
and  ovary  detail  about  the  spare.  Quite  often  we  re-* 
solved  a  radio  massage  from  the  Atlantic  giving  ue 
only  meager  information  about  a  damaged  part.  By  using 
the  card  system  we  could  determine  what  part  was  roquirod 
and  provide  it*  Separate  card  systems  were  main¬ 
tained  for  types  of  engines,  We  aet  them  up  during  the 
mamfaoturing  period,  When  hot  steam  sparo  parts  woro 
returned  for  repair  (these  spares  Hero  issued  only  on 
a  turn-in  replaceable  basis),  the  san^aoturer  repair¬ 
ing  them  attached  a  card  to  the  spare  showing  what  ho  had 
done  to  it.  This  card  was  then  added  to  my  card  system. 
Repaired  spares  were  laid  aside  for  future  issue, 

"There  were  almost  no  failures  in  our  stock  control. 

Do  emit  2  wanted  to  knew  one  morning  at  0300  what  spares 
were  available  in  tho  Black  Sea,  Mediterranean  and 
Baltic  areas.  We  told  him  at  .0900  with  all  tho  de¬ 
tails.  The  system  was  very  successful.  We  always 
knew  at  was  used,  damaged  and  needed.  Then  through 
the  u  of  telephones,  parts  were  ordered  Bent  from 
Brest  >  Holland  or  other  places  by  truck.  Our  whole 
system  of  distribution  was  baaed  on  card  information. 

"There  would  do  danger,  of  course,  in  letting  such  a 
system  become  too  important.  The  real  purposo  of  fur¬ 
nishing  parts  when  needed  would  bo  defeated.  The  in¬ 
stallation  of  any  stock  control  system  must  answer 
satisfactorily  all  of  the  following  before  it  is  in¬ 
stalled  -  Bow  will  I  use  it?  Bow  fast  can  I  use  it? 

Bow  really  useful  will  it  be?  However,  under  war 
coalitions,  I  know  of  no  better  system.  We  had  such 
cromcuo  difficulties  and  had  the  system  not  worked  as 
well  as  it  did,  we  oould  not  have  succeeded,  Even 
Speer  did  not  dare  change  tka  system  we  used.  He  was 
rcrpor3iblo  for  production  and  delivery  of  sparo  parts 
but  would  not  be  responsible  for  changing  the  stock 
control  system  we  had  installed, 

"Some  of  xsj  greatest  difficulties  were  with  tho  Speer 
Organisation.  They  had  no  really  skilled  men,  a*n  who 
knew  the  Kavy  and  its  needs.  They  were  all  party  men. 
let  they  controlled  all  raw  materials  and  production, 

Tho  Kavy  resented  Speer  erd  would  not  lot  him  interfere 
in  their  business  wherever  it  was  pcsoiblo  to  keep  bin 
out.  We  had  VAdm  Topp  as  cur  top  Kavy  liaison  man  in 
that  ministry  but  he  played  along  with  Speer.  Ho  was 
weak  and  easily  influenced,  Speer  also  influenced 
Eitler*s  thirling,  but  cot  too  much.  Hitler  was  oelf- 
enff icieht.  Speer*  s  assistants  were  tho  greatest  dan¬ 
ger  ixaaE&ich  as  they  didn*t  know  Kavy*  requirements, 
templet  Melker,  the  chief  of  the  group  under  Speer, 
dfdn*t  knew  shipbuilding,  Ee  was  a  firo  fighting  equip¬ 
ment  engineer,  not  a  naval  engineer,.  These  peoplo  vero 
given  too  much  power  by  Hitler.  Speer  himself  was  a 
good  man,  very  efficient,  clever  and  much  better  than 
all  the  others  in  the  party  but  ho  had  too  much  power. 
Consolidation  of  power  in  this  instance  was  not  good. 

I fj  biggeat  headache  was  with  Bbenitz  himself.  He 
trusted  Speer  and  would  do  anything  Speer  wanted,  even 
against  the  Kavy*  a  advice  and  inter  eats." 
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Ilatorial  carried  in  tho  Technical  Procurement  Office  supply  oyotcn  was 
priced  while  in  store  but  was  issued  unpriced.  Values  of  stock  on  hand 
voro  reported  bo  Kohenvestedt  monthly  during  tho  war.  Mach  information 
about  what  had  been  issued  or  was  on  hand  was  transmitted  by  telephone. 

VAdm  Sticgd  eaid  that  thoro  uero  a  Great  number  of  issues  and  it  vas 
vitally  necessary  to  keep  informed  daily  on  coma  critical  iters  in  tho 
oyster.  Ho  gavo  as  an  cssrplo  a  telephone  call  to  a  supply  officer  in 
Grccso  to  determine  what  stocks  of  a  certain  iter  vero  on  hand  in  his  varo* 
house. 

final  accounting  vas  performed  by  MarRucst/j&*4.  During  pcaootims, 

property  roturns  woro  rendered  quarterly  by  Iqtgo  ships  and  all  shore 

stations.  A  simplified  oyster  of  check! rg  expenditures  afloat  was  used, 

which,  it  was  said,  was  very  satisfactory.  Allotments  for  engine  and 

auxiliary  machinery  spares  were  chanted.  As  stock  was  drawn  from  tho 

storeroom,  chorees  vero  nado  against  them.  During  tho  war,  however,  theso 

allotments  vero  not  adhered  to.  and  ovcrcspeniiturcs  vero  disregarded. 

An  czczpio  of  tho  technical  bureaus1  attitude  in  this  respect  is  contained 

in  VAdm  Sticgd1  o  reply  to  a  question  about  accounting  in  wartimo: 

ttA  certain  aaount  of  accounting  is  justified  during 
&  war  but  it  mist  bo  kept  very  simple.  It  oust  be 
so  simple  that  it  cannot  impede  the  war  effort.  If 
you  drop  all  accounting,  there  will  be  wholesale 
waste.  Some  agencies  will  start  hoarding  supplies 
and  there  will  be  mch  waste  and  blackoarketing.  All 
doors  are  open  to  everyone.  Control  and  review  axst 
be  retained  but  the  rules  mint  be  simple," 

Distribution  to  chips  and  stations  was  effected  by  tho  corns  methods 
as  thoco  employed  by  the  Central  Procurement  Office.  Inquisitions  from 
commands  overseas  or  in  occupied  countries  were  forwarded  direst  to  head¬ 
quarters  at  Eoherwestedt,  a  village  near  tho  Kid  Gamal.  Requisitions 
from  commands  within  Germany  vero  cent  to  tho  nearest  supply  depot  or 
storehouse  carrying  tho  typo  of  engine,  auxiliary  machinery  or  eparo  parts 
desired.  If  tho  item  was  cut  of  stock  at  that  point,  Eohenvestedt  was 
contact**!  for  designation  of  an  issuing  activity. 

At  main  naval  bases,  tho  Technical  Equipment,  Eparo  Parts  and  Consume*-* 
bio  Chores  Sections  (TLV)  of  tho  supply  departments  vero  fidd  activities 
of  tho  Technical  Procurement  Offico  and  rado  issues  to  ships  and  shore 
activities  within  the  area. 
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When  asked  whether,  in  retrospect,  he  had  thought  of  any  system  he 

would  employ  were  he  required  to  establish  a  new  method  of  controlling 

spare  parts  for  a  navy,  Vida  Stiegel  said: 

"No*  The  system  we  used  during  the  last  part  of  the 
war  was  the  best  we  could  produce.  We  were  always 
able  to  supply  requirements  on  time.  We  had  a  system 
of  backup  stores,  similar  to  the  one  you  have  described 
as  used  in  the  American  Navy  (inland  depot  system 
supporting  tidewater  depots).  Swinmmmda,  for  example, 
had  a  three  months  supply  of  all  peacetime  needs  of 
the  German  Navy  before  the  war.  Our  organisation  vaa 
such  that  we  had  a  special  group  for  spare  perts  for 
special  needs  and  were  able  to  gat  the  material  to 
the  point  where  it  was  needed  on  time. 

"Our  estimates  of  requirements  were  not  arbitrarily 
made.  They  were  based  on  practical  experience  factors. 
Investigations  were  continually  made  during  wartime  to 
see  what  material  was  used  and  to  check  these  factors. 

If  consumption  was  extraordinarily  high,  a  new  inves¬ 
tigation  was  launched  inaediately  to  determine  the 
reason  for  it.  Supplies  were  furnished  generously  - 
not  in  a  petty  way  -  but  if  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  expenditures  were  high,  our  inspectors  moved  in. 

This  saved  a  lot  of  money.  These  inspectors  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  my 'office.  There  were  over  3 >000 
ships  and  small  craft  -  not  counting  the  really  small 
ones.  Inspection  personnel  were  mostly  engineering 
and  supply  officers,  depending  upon  the  type  of  material 
involved." 

aBtesasgJteags 

The  Naval  Ordnance  Inspectorate  had  its  own  system  of  supply  depots 
and  store  houses  from  which  issues  of  ordnance  equipment,  material  and 
consumables  were  made.  Accept  where  ordnance  stores  ware  dispersed  to 
avoid  damage  by  bombing,  they  were  kept  in  supply  depots  and  storehouses 
located  at  main  naval  bases  (major  naval  dockyards)  and  other  points  at  • 
which  there  was  great  naval  concentration  and  activity.  Issues  to  ships 
and  naval  stations  were  normally  made  direct  on  a  receipted  invoice  basis. 
However,  material  to  be  shipped  to  forces  at  sea  and  in  Norway  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  were,  like  other,  shipments,  turned  over  to  the  logistic 
support  departments  of  the  main  naval  bases  for  delivery  to  those  units. 

Trained  ordnance  technicians  were  attached  to  these  depots  and  store¬ 
houses.  These  men  received,  stored  and  Issued  all  ordnance  stores.  They 
also  installed  and  repaired  the  equipment  carried  in  their  supply  system 
on  ships  or  at  naval  defense  installations. 
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Before  the  war,  an  approved  survey  report  showing  condition,  cause, 
responsibility  and  reason  for  replacement  had  to  accompany  all  requiot- 
tions,  Ships  had  been  issued  a  comrdssioping  allowance  of  all  ordnance 
equipment  and  were  permitted  to  draw  replacements  on  a  turn-in  basis 
only.  During  the  war,  this  requirement  was  discontinued  and  there  was 
no  limit  placed  on  the  amount  of  ordnance  equipment  that  could  bo  drawn. 

A  statement,  signed  by  tho  commanding  officer,  showing  tho  need  for  an 
item  was  all  that  was  required. 

Little  information  was  obtained  about  accounting  for  or  drone  o  stores. 

It  is  not  believed  that  issues  of  ordnance  equipment,  material  or  consume 
blcs  woro  priced.  Instead,  when  such  material  was  issued,  a  direct  cfcargo 
against  tho  ship  or  otation  allotment  was  cado  by  tho  issuing  activity.. 

It  was  carried  aboard  ships  and  at  naval  stations  on  a  custodial  basis  only. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Ono  Naval  Ordnance  Inspectorate  official  otated  that  annual  stores 
roturao  were  made  to  KorEucst/XITa,  However,  ho  had  no  further  information 
on  the  subject. 
tiMUni  tlpn 

Tho  Naval  Ammunition  Inspectorate  also  had  its  own  supply  system 
consisting  of  ammunition  depots  and  powder  bag  and  shall  filling  facilities, 
from  which  issues  of  emmunition  were  cado.  Contiguous  to  each  main  naval 
baoo,  but  not  a  part  of  tho  dockyard  organisation,  thcro  was  cm  .ammunition 
depot.  Tho  bulk  supply  of  livo  rmmurdtion,  powder,  fuses,  etc*,  however, 
were  dispersed  to  tho  interior.  Nidm  Elucher  otated  that  tfcsmo  depots 
and  dumps  were  usually  situated  stout  fifty  miles  inland  from  tho  coast 
in  woods  and  were  well  camouflaged* 

Component  parts  of  ammunition  wero  mrufeoturei  by  easy  firms.  Emmmplo: 
Lhoinmottal  cado  faces.  Mittoldaxtcchcn  Stahlwcrko  mmdo  choU  casings. 
Another  firm  manufactured  powdor.  Those  components  woro  then  dolivored  to 
the  inspectorate's  depots. 

Components  wero  stored  separately  and  wero  not  assembled  until  required* 
All  requests  for  ammunition  frta  bases  in  Germany  wero  forwarded  to  tho 
Naval  Ammunition  Inspectorate.  Ships  could  requisition  emmmaition  frem 
ammunition  depots  at  tho  main  naval  hoses  and  ammunition  storehouses 
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eo tabll shed  wherever  there  was  a  port  director.  Shipments  to  Norway, 
the  Ear  East  and  occupied  countries  in  Europe  were  turned  over  to  the 
logistic  support  departments  of  the  main  naval  bases  for  delivery. 

Before  the  war,  amaax&tion  was  Issued  to  ships  and  stations  in 
•  accordance  with  their  allowance  list.  That  expanded  in  target  practices 
or  sent  ashore  for  stapling  was  replaced  by  the  ammunition  depots  without 
charge  to  ships  allotments.  The  Naval  l—mltion  Inspectorate  lodged 
aU  charges  for  such  deliveries  against  its  annual,  appropriation,  and 1 
prepared  an  annual  return  to  MarRutat/AWa. 

During  the  war,  the  amount  of  annunition  a  ship  or  coastal  defense 
Installation  could  have  on  hand  was  increased.  The  accounting  system 
employed  before  the  war,  however,  was  continued. 

There  has  been  no  indication  in  the  records  studied  that  the  Navy  had 
any  ammunition  ships.  Supply  ships  and  tankers  operated  by  the  logistic 
support  departments  of  the  main  naval  bases  carried  replacement  aanonition 
for  vessels  supported  by  them.  These  vessels  apparently  had  special  mag** 
sines  for  this  purpose. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact,  that  although  the  Naval  Aaaatmltion 
and  Ordnanoe  Inspectorates  had  separate  storage  and  distributive  systems, 
both  were  subordinated  to  MarRueat/AWa.  The  reason  for  this  Arrangement 
was  that  most  types  of  fixed  span  nit  ion  were  standardised  for  all  three 
services.  Standardized  items  were  manufactured  by  the  large  armament  fac¬ 
tories  of  Krupp,  Bheinmettal,  Skoda,  etc.,  under  supervision  of  the  Army 
Acceptance  Organization.  (See  section  on  Procurement.) 

8pecial  naval  guns  and  aaaunltion  were  manufactured  under  oontraots 
made  by  the  Naval  Ordnance  and  Aantinitlon  Inspectorates. 

IgggffaM 

The  Naval  Torpedo  Inspectorate  had  its  own  system  of  torpedo  supply 
depots*  The  Navy  had  no  torpedo  factories.  Component  parts  of  torpedoes 
were  manufactured  by  civilian  firms.  Until  1944 >  when  the  Speer  Ministry 
took  over  all  production  of  torpedoes,  component  parts  were  assembled  at 
the  larger  torpedo  supply  depots,  tested  and  distributed  to  minor  depots 
for  issue.  After  1944,  torpedoes  were  delivered  to  the  Navy  completely 
assembled. 
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LOCATION  OF  DISTRIBUTING  POINTS  FOR  STOCK  CARR 
NAVAL  AMMUNITION,  ORDNANCE,  TORPEDO  k  MINING  INSPECTORA 


* 
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Distribution  was  handled  In  Germany  at  the  nain  naval  bases  through 
the  torpedo  department  of  tho  naval  dockyard.  Otherwiee  the  issues  were 
made  by  the  torpedo  storehouses  of  tho  port  organizations. '  Kach  eubaarine 
baao  had  its  own  torpedo  storehouse.  Technical  personnel  of  the  Naval 
Torpedo  Inopcctorato  woro  attached  to  ell  of  these  issuing  activities  and 
handled  all  of  the  details  of  testing  and  distribution. 

Shipments  of  torpedoes  to  cutaarincs  on  station  were  usually  nade  by 
cubsarino  supply  vessels,  operating  jointly  under  the  B-boat  Cqgmand  and 
AdaQu  III,  Shipments  to  destroyers  and  torpedo  boat3  or  storehouses  out- 
oido  Germany  wero  handled  by  tho  logistic  support  departments  of  the  main 
naval  bases. 

All  accounting  for  torpedoes  was  performed  by  the  Naval  Torpedo  Inspec¬ 
torate,  Before  tho  war,  torpedoes  were  furnished  to  vessels  on  an  allow¬ 
ance  baoioj  during  tho  war  on  an  aa-needsd  basis.  An  annual  return  was 
nado  by  tho  Naval  Torpedo  Inspectorate  to  KarRuest/lWa.  All  issues  aade 
by  torpedo  cupply  depots  or  storehouses  woro  charged  against  the  Haval 
Torpedo  Inspectorate*  s  annual  appropriation. 

In  discussing  distribution  of  torpedoes  and  torpedo  spare  parts, 

Gapt.  Mommsen  stated  that  at  tho  ond  of  tho  war  tho  Kavy  had  50,000  torpe¬ 
does  in  store,  5,000  of  which  wore  in  tho  Paris  cupply  center,  and  that 
75  percent  of  then  were  electrically  driven  torpedoes. 


Sfcan u  Itiau  Sagai 

This  notorial  was  carried  in  tho  cupply  oyotea  of  the  Naval  Mining 
Inspectorate.  Minos  wero  dispersed,  distributed  and  accounted  for  in  the 
caso  cannor  as  cszzi nition.  Mine  components  woro  assembled  only  as  needed. 

Kino  sweeping  equipment,  boons  and  nots  were  carried  in  stock  at  all 
alno  depots  at  gain  naval  bases  end  nino  storehouses  of  tho  port  organi¬ 
zations.  Assembled  nines  woro  brought  to  theso  depots  or  storehouses  only 
when  required  for  issue.  In  tho  case  of  nine  depots  in  the  Black  Sea  and 
Mediterranean  Theaters,  only  nines  fully  assembled  in  Germany  wero  carried 


in  stock. 


Communication  Eouiment 

The  Naval  Communication  Inspectorate  (dissolved  in  1941)  and  tho  Commu¬ 
nication  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Warship  Construction  and  Armament  (MarRuest/- 
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The  Naval  Communication  Inspectorate  was  established  on  April  2,  1931# 
Before  that  time,  cororcml  cation  equipment  was  procured,  stored  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Engineering  Inspectorate  through  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  naval  bases,  Kiel  and  Wilhelms  haven.  Despite  the  formation 
of  the  new  Naval  Communication  Inspectorate*  hoverver,  the  engineering 
departments  of  these  bases  continued  to  store  and  dls  tribute  cownunication 
equipment  and  spare  parts  as  supply  branches  of  the  new  inspectorate  until 
1938,  when  separate  communication  departments  were  established  at  the  bases 
to  care  for  such  matters  and  to  maintain  and  repair  this  type  of  equipment. 
From  1931  to  1941*  the  Naval  Comae  ml  cation  Inspectorate  procured  all  com¬ 
munication  equipment,  spare  parts  and  supplies  and  was  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  to  MarRuest/NWa  for  their  storage  and  distribution. 

In  1932,  a  communication  supply  center  was  established  at  Rathenov, 
in  which  was  stored  all  reserve  communication  equipment.  In  1938,  another 
supply  center  **as  established  at  Thale,  in  which  was  stored  supplemental 
material,  such  as  fuses  and  switches.  Adm  Kienast,  chief  of  MarRuest/NWa, 
said  that  these  centers  were  both  well  hidden  in  woods  and  not  visible  from 
the  air. 

When  Germany  occupied  the  Lowland  Countries,  a  communications  depot 
was  established  at  Proven,  Belgium.  Later,  another  was  established  at  Brest, 
France.  This  system  was  followed  in  each  country  occupied.  Depots  in  the 
occupied  countries  were  supported  at  first  by  Kiel  and  Wilhelms haven,  It 
soon  became  evident  that  transportation  and  personnel  were  being  poorly 
used  and  that  the  system  should  be  discontinued.  Example;  Special  truck 
and  rail  shipments,  with  special  guards,  had  to  be  made  to  keep  supply  equal 
with  demand,  especially  in  western  France,  As  a  result,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Phillips  Radio  Corporation  in  Holland  and  those  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  occupied  by  German  troops  to  manufacture  the  equipment  and  spare  parts 
required, 

Adm  Kienast,  stated  that,  although  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  the 
equipment  and  spare  parts  manufactured  in  Germany,  there  were  not  enough 
German  firms  making  communication  equipment  to  meet  his  requirements,  and 
that  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  sets  proved  satisfactory, 
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The  Naval  Ccaaunication  Inspectorate  was  dsaotivatsd  in  1941  and 
the  supply  cantors  and  dspots  in  its  supply  syst—  placed  directly  under 
Harfcueet/lWa,  When  this  change  was  made,  the  chain  of  supply  responsibil¬ 
ity  ran  from  HarRuest/MWa  to  the  supply  center,,  to  the  supply  depot  or 
storehouses.  Accounting  was  handled  in  inverse  order,  with  MarRuest/XVa 
asking  final  annual  accounting  returns. 

All  subsskrine  bases  in  western  Trance  had  oc—w.1 cation  storehouses. 

Thiy  werto  supported  by  the  supply  depot  at  Brest.  In  addition,  all  large 
bases  in  Trance  had  a  co— ml  cation  repair  shop. 

The  Bevy  also  provided  Motorised  co— ini  cation  repair  shops,  in  which 
were  carried  —11  stocks  of  spars  parts.  As  new  operating  bases  were  acti^ 
vated,  oo—  ml, cation  supply  facilities  were  established.  A  supply  depot 
was  established  in  each  country  to  support  these  facilities,  e.g»,  Bergen, 
Norway;  Copenhagen,  Dec— rk;  Tallinn,  Esthonla;  Constanta,  Rumania; 

Salonika,  Greece;  and  Genoa,  Italy. 

Distribution  within  Germany  was  supervised  through  the  navel  rn— mine 
tlon  supply  centers  at  Rathenow  and  Th&le  and  the  co— ini,  cation  depart— nts 
of  the  major  naval  dockyards  or  oa— ini  cation  storehouses  of  the  port  organi¬ 
sations.  Distribution  in  occupied  oountries  were  handled  by  the  oo— mt- 
oation  supply  depots  established  at  the  naval  bases  in  those  oountries. 

Ship— nts  to  sub— rines,  raiders  and  blockade  runners  and  other  vessels 
re— Irving  on  station  outside  Europe  were  delivered  to  the  logistic  support 
departments  of  the  sain  naval  bases  for  delivery. 

Before  the  war,  the  Naval  Medical  Inspectorate  had  a  — dical  supply 
center  at  Vilhel— haven  to  serve  activities  in  the  North  Sea  area,  and  one 
at  Kiel  to  take  care  of  those  in  the  Baltic  area.  Necessary  drugs  and 
dressing  Materials  were  partly  Manufactured  by  these  supply  centers  and 
packed  in  accordance  with  the  special  requirments  of  the  Navy.  The  rest 
of  the  supplies  and  equip— nt  were  purchased  from  private  firms.  Hospitals 
and  dispensaries  in  the  area  and  ships  based  on  Vllhel— haven  and  Kiel 
were  supported  by  these  centers. 
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These  medical  supply  centers  were  administered  by  Navy  pharmacists* 
who  were  officials,  not  warrant  officers*  It  first,  the  procurement  of 
medical  equipment  was  done  conjointly  with  the  other  services.  Later  on 
it  was  split  up,  and  only  the  allocation  of  exceptionally  scarce  articles 
was  agreed  with  the  Army  or  Air  Force* 

Hospitals  supported  by  these  supply  centers  were  located  at  Jlensburg 
and  Kiel  in  the  Baltic  area,  and  at  Baden,  Vilhalashaven,  Sanderbusch, 

Ves  amende,  Cuxhaven  and  Kiss  ingen  in  the  North  Sea  area*  Bach  of  these 
hospitals  acted  as  a  medical  supply  depot  for  the  navel  shore  establish- 
ments  and  forces  afloat  in  the  imediate  vicinity.  In  addition,  medical 
supply  depots  were  located  at  Brseerhaven,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  minesweep¬ 
ing  flotillas  based  on  that  port,  and  at  Swinemuende,  to  take  care  of  de-  * 
stroyers  and  torpedo  boats  based  there* 

Accounting  for  issues  made  by  these  supply  depots  was  performed  for 
the  Naval  Medical  Inspectorate  by  the  medical  supply  centers  at  Vilhelms- 
haven  or  Kiel*  The  inspectorate  made  an  annual  property  return  to  MaxVehr/G* 
Luring  the  war,  fifteen  hospitals  were  established  in  the  North  Sea 
area  and  sixteen  in  the  Baltic  area.  Additional  medical  supply  centers  were 
established  at  Leipzig  and  Delitzsch,  near  Halle.  These  hospitals  and  medi¬ 
cal  supply  centers  augmented  the  peacetime  medical  supply  facilities  de¬ 
scribed  above* 

Distribution  of  supplies  to  field  hospitals  in  occupied  countries  and 
to  overseas  bases  was  effected  through  Ada  Qu  III  for  continental  European 
bases,  and  through  the  logistic  support  departments  of  the  main  naval  bases 

for  Norwegian  bases  and  vessels  at  sea. 

llBjUflaa  vti  Saiaiu. 

SEES 

Such  equipment  and  material  as  was  required  for  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  naval  personnel  was  procured,  stored  and  distributed  by  the  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Inspectorate.  This  material  was  stored  at  the  main 
naval  bases  of  Kiel  and  Vilhalashaven.  Shipments  to  schools,  manning  divisions 
(receiving  stations)  and  training  units  were  made  for  this  inspectorate  by 
the  supply/administrative  departments  of  the  dockyards  at  those  bases.  There 
u*3  no  accountability  for  material  carried  in  this  supply  system,  final 
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charges  being  made  against  the  annual  appropriation  at  the  time  procurement 

vaa  made.  An  annual  report  in  which  was  shown  the  value  of  issues  and  stock 

on  hand  was  made  by  the  Naval  Education  and  Training  Inspectorate  to  Mszw 

Vehr/Tr  and  MarPers. 

■Biel.  lubricating  Oils. 

x4etm,ti.¥^«r..«iri.fi?Uy 

AH  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  distilled  water  and  boiler  feed  water  were 
carried  in  the  supply  system  of  Ada  Qu  III.  The  logistic  support  departments 
of  the  nain  naval  bases  and,  for  a  tine  during  the  war,  the  logistic  Support 
Unit  at  St.  Nazaire,  franco  were  the  field  activities  of  Ada  Qu  XII  which 
supervised  the  distribution  of  these  items. 

Coal,  as  distinguished  from  other  fuel  was  distributed  by  the  logistic 
support  department  at  Vilhelmshaveo;  lubricating  oil  by  the  one  at  Kiel. 

Details  of  techniques  employed  in  the  mobAgament  of  fuel  and  its  dis¬ 
tribution,  as  well  as  the  location  of  tank  installations  are  contained  in 
the  ohapter  on  TUel, 

The  logistic  support  department  of  the  asin  naval  base  at  Kiel  was  re* 
sponsible  for  deliveries  o  all  harbors  in  the  Baltic,  Deramrk  and  Norway, 
and  that  at  Vilhalmshaven  for  deliveries  in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
France.  Deliveries  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  harbors  in  the  Black  Sea 
were  ordered  by  Ada  Qu  HI  either  from  Kiel  or  Vilhalmehavsa  as  the  situs* 
tion  called  for  at  the  time. 

Shortly  before  the  Russian  campaign  in  1941,  when  about  5,000  railroad 
cars  were  taken  out  of  circulation,  the  logistic  support  department  of  the 
main  naval  base  at  Wilhalmshaven  carried  out  the  shipment  of  all  fUel  needed 
in  Trance,  Netherlands  and  Belgium  via  the  Inland  waterways.  This  was  affect* 
ed  by  means  of  about  600  smell  oil  lighters  and  barges.  The  Italian  Navy  was 
also  supported  in  this  way  at  different  times,  by  sending  fuel  barges  through 
the  various  interconnecting  canals  and  the  Rhone  River  to  Marseilles,  where 
Italian  ships  took  the  fuel  fro©  the  barges.  Oil  lighters  were  also  UJed 
on  the  Danube  River  for  supporting  naval  units  in  the  Black  and  Aegean  Seas, 

An  example  of  the  immensity  of  the  operations  of  this  section  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  statement  of  RAdm  Adas,  Chief  of  Ad*  Qu  III,  when  he  said,  in 
discussing  distribution  of  fuel  outside  Germany: 
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"The  logistic  support  departments  of  the  naval  dockyards 
had  to  oarxy  out  tha  tranaport  of  fuel  from  it»  source, 
t ha  refineries,  etc.  to  oertain  main  installations.  They 
got  thair  instructions  about  how  mioh  va a  to  be  trans- 
portad  fro*  where  to  vhsre  fro*  ay  department*  At  tha 
main  installations,  tha  various  ooaponanta  vara  blended 
aad  tha*  transported  to  tha  auWLaatallatdona  1*  tha 
▼arietta  ocuntriee,  «.!•)  Sonny,  Denmark,  frtsoa,  lather- 
lands,  Belgium  and  Italy*  I  would  Ilka  to  mention  that 
va  had  sometime#  to  transport  aa  much  aa  4^50,000  tome 
of  liquid  fUsl  by  rail  task  oars  orar  tha  JULpa  to  Italy* 

"This  oountiy  had  no  aourcaa  of  its  own*  If  and  vha* 
tha  bunkers  vara  filial  up  with  fuel,  tha  Italian  Ihvy 
vent  to  Malta  to  engage  tha  »ay;  otherwise  they  stayed 
In  Italy*  Tha  bigger  tankars  for  overseas  transport  vara 
managed  diraotly  by  Ida  Qu  III  In  Berlin,  because  It  was  _ 
naoaaaaxy  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  operations 
staff  &  SC,). 

# 

"It  night  also  ba  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  that  at  tha 
tint  tha  battleships  BCHMgHDBBT  and  <MBE£3PtllI  vara 
operating  in  tha  Atlantic,  35,000  tone  of  nsrina  fuel 
oil  vat  aade  available  to  the*  by  eight  or  nine  tankars 
that  operated  under  tha  laglatla  ainoyt  day*!  t  manta  In 
olosa  oosnsotlom  with  Ada  Qui  III  and  AdaLral  franca  in 
Baris*  At  that  tins  I  was  in  tha  staff  of  Admiral  francs 
and  it  was  ay  task  to  determine  tha  quantities  required 
and  to  ensure  that  tha  supply  of  fuel  oil  needed  for 
tha  operations  of  both  of  these  battleships  reached  the**" 

Tha  details  of  how  fuel,  lubricating  oil,  distilled  and  boiler  feed 
vater  vers  aooounted  for  are  also  contained  in  tha  chapter  on  Thai* 


Until  about  1941,  the  laral  Xntendantur  Offloaa  at  Kiel  and  VilhaLa*. 
haven,  as  field  activities  of  MexVehr/C,  were  responsible  for  supplying 
ashore  and  afloat  food,  clothing,  sonsy  and  administrative  supplies  (ness 
and  galley  gear,  stationary  and  office  supplies,  bedding,  bunks  and  other 
berthing  space  equipment,  and  such  equipment  and  consumable*  as  vara  required 
to  operate  dotting,  food,  ocmmdssaxy,  accounting  and  pay  offices)*  These 
offioss  had  tha  same  authority  over  food,  clothing  and  administrative  sup* 
plies  as  the  naval  inspectorates  had  over  the  technical  weapons  for  which 
they  vara  responsible*  The  Xntendantur  office# 'had  thair  own  supply  systems, 
one  for  food,  another  for  clothing,  a  third  for  administrative  supplies. 

All,  however,  were  administered  by  tha  sane  office#  and  all  three  kinds  of 
supplies  vara  stored  in  tha  ease  supply  centers,  depots  or  storehouses. 

Is  tha  var  progressed  and  tha  organisation  of  tha  shore  establishment 
and  fleet  was  changed  (sea  Chapter  II),  tha  functions  of  that#  offices  vara 
absorbed  by  newly  organised  Senior  Administrative  Staffs,  on#  of  which 
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via  catsfcliched  uith  each  croup  cszzer-d  or  other  major  eutordinato  cc asand, 
rich  co  Haval  Chief  Corned  north  Sea,  L'aval  Chief  Ccnrnnd  Heresy,  and  Kaval 
Chief  Cennand,  Baltic*  Tto  esnst  dato  of  this  charge  is  uncertain*  It 
vts  som  tlM  in  1941* 

Them  nrj  ccnior  cdrdrdstrativo  ctaffo  loot  their  independence  in  the 
ecu  organisation  end  tccana  deportments  of  tho  group  cr  other  ccessard  staffs* 
They  retained  their  otatuo  no  field  rcprcecntativco  of  HhrUehr/G,  hauler, 
end  controlled  that  £dniralty  divioioafo  cupp ly  system*  £sy  Intcndnntur 
capply  center,  depot  or  store hemes  in  cn  erca  cemandei  by  a  croup  or  css- 
mend  having  a  senior  administrative  staff  cans  under  that  staff, 

The  chapter  cn  Provisions  and  Clothing  contains  ell  tto  infoiaation 

on  diotrituticn  end  cceeuntlng  for  these  iters*  Shffico  it  te  cay  tar© 

that  rrj  end  prceceacd  feed  and  rear  materials  neeeeeary  in  the  zrarnfeeturo 

of  dotting,  end  theeo  item  of  clothing  cereedy  ueed  ty  oil  cervices^ 

uero  cILceatcd  to  ZhirUehr/C  by  0!iyfeio  Ui  prior  to  1942$  oftcrcnrds  by  tho 

Cpecr  Ilcictsy*  Teed  and  rumifcsturcd  clothing  uero  tnhen  into  the  Intent 

* 

fcntar  cu;y3y  cyotcr*.  Ecu  cetcrlalo  ucra  tureei  over  to  tho  covd  olotMej 
fcofcsrlco  or  eevd  coetreetcro  to  to  nccl  in  tto  prefcotioo  of  clothing. 

Teed  veo  llotrifcatcl  threap  heed  Teed!  Gtorce.  dothiEj  vao  diotrit-itci 

throogh  Mml  Clothing  8tor**. 

Sto  Intceleatur  at  Kiel  vao  rcepcaeiblQ  for  foraichitj  theeo  iteeo  to 
oil  vceedo  eel  chero  cotebUcheaeto  la  tho  Edtio  crl  in  Heresy,  Italy 
eel  tho  Edheeo.  5ho  Ictcr.Ce.Tfcr,  Uiifcdeahevca,  bed  tho  eeeo  rceperolfcll- 
ity  fer  ell  vceedo  In  tho  Earth  Geo  cr  Atlcehic  Caeca  cel  chero  eotcblicb- 
ncato  cn  tho  Earth  Cco,*  In  Edciss,  Edlcel  cr  fraeco.  later  tho  easier 
cC-flnl  r.toatlvo  ctaffo  Gr re?  Eerth/Elcet,  Test  cel  Cruth  cel  that  cf  Eeval 
Caeeeel,  Italy  eel  Eeval  Chief  Ceeeend  Earecy  ccecral  theeo  cblicotieeo. 

Aielcictrativo  copyOico  (ceeo  cel  cdlcy  g<~?#  stationery  cel  cfflco 
catylice,  teiHry,  teeho  cei  other  terthira  cyeeo  c^iijfceat,  cei  c£Jiprcet, 
fusoitaEo  era  candies  ecccecory  for  tho  opcratlea  of  pay,  cccezstica  cel 
ccacaalotien  officeo  cel  feel  cel  dothie^  otarco)  trero  carricl  cel  distrib¬ 
ute!  by  tho  cejply/cleiclotrctivo  deportesato  cf  coin  coval  teeeo  fer  tho 
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IctcrfbEtag  Offices.  Uhcn  tho  Central  Procurement  Qffico  supply  oyaten 
me  ratchlichcd,  they  vero  treunf erred  to  that  oyotcr.  Era ever,  tho  senior 
cdmir&otrativo  otaffo  contirnicd  to  catlrato  rccpiircmento  for  replacement  otook 
in  t he  Ihtcnduntur  cupply  cyotcn  for  Ilerllchr/C,  which  aibec^icntly  cubnifctcd 
thme  to  OEf/Rue  VI  or  tho  Speer  Ministry. 

Cletsdbiticn  of  thceo  cupplicc  by  tho  Central  Procurement  Offico  vao 
handled  in  tho  ccmo  manner  go  tho  diotribution  of  other  cupplicc  carried  in 
it#  a  apply  cysts* *. 


■^TT rrr^T'-'P. ETT^Vb "  v  u'  /V''  •*  ^  -  v  \,;V*?v  .  .*  /  *■  V 


„  .Cmo  cf  tho  Euvy*o  meat  irportant  problems  vaa  to  procuro  labor  uith 
which  to  ccr*7  on  tho  nary  prediction  rcapanaibilitica  of  tho  naval  leaped 
teratca  cad  offices,  to  ran  tho  orcat  number  of  supply  cctivitica  and  to 
keep  that  lobar  ferco  contented  in  a  Caoioliotic  State*  Theoretically, 
cider  a  totalitarian  cyotcn  of  covormment,  every  economic  difficulty  or 
ckorfcego  uiH  bo  converted  into  a  manpower  difficulty  or  ohortogo.  Tho  ITavy 
rcee^niicd  thio  traicn  early  in  tho  car  end  dcaiccatcd  Karlbicat/Puo  Vi  no 
tho  c^cney  to  hanilo  each  mattcra  uith  OlV/ttio  Vi,  tho  Klniotsy  of  Labor 
end  tho  Cpccr  Illrdotry  for  all  bureaus,  naval  inepcatoratca  end  offices. 

Thio  problem  uao  mentioned  by  naval  officers  end  officielo  co  often  during 
interview  held  that  Cept.  Ihrmacn,  Chief  of  Itarnucat/Ebio  Vi,  uaa  coked  to 
ftfiint  on  it.  Ho  said: 

*G«rmny  mobilized  her  manpower  reserves  more  com- 
pletdy  in  World  ¥tr  U  t ban  in  tho  1914-18  struggle. 

Conscription  of  women  vac  carried  much  further.  Co m* 
pulses?  labor  wan  introduced  for  adolescents  (16-18). 

Deoplte  thia,  however,  tho  Kavy  had  the  ccaipresent 
problem  of  obtaining  erperiencea  workers  for  its  cany 
factories,  private  shipyards,  naval  dockyards  and 
ripply  activities,  hath  in  Germany  and  in  the  occupied 
countries. 

”1  shortage  of  between  £0  and  30,000  expert  workman 
had  developed  at  tho  nival  and  private  dockyards  even 
before  tho  German  aray  Invaded  Foland.  This  manpower 
ehoriago  van  canoed  by  tho  fact  that  chipyard  business 
wan  lew,  tho  aircraft  factories  and  other  air  force 
construction  project^  paid  higher  wages  and  that  many 
of  tho  man  who  had  been  employed  ty  air  force  contrac¬ 
tors  ware  called  up  for  service  in  the  Mr  Force. 

*Khen  war  trek©  cut  thee©  workmen  who  were  just  cerv- 
*icg  their  normal  ccxpuleoiy  cervic©  tis»  ver©  not 
immediately  re~tranoferred  to  industry,  although 
cany  of  them  were  labelled  an  indiepenoable  for  armament 
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production.  Further  drafts  during  the  first  months  of 
war  resulted  in  an  increased  reduction  of  workmen  in 
industry.  Manufacturers  requested  tuat  their  experts 
be  discharged.  According  to  orders  issued  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  1940,  industrial  technicians  were  to  be  dim* 
charged  from  the  services  whereas  untrained  workmen 
stayed  on. 

^Fro*  the  beginning  of  1940  onward,  the  transfer  of 
industrial  technicians  from  the  services  back  to  in* 
dastry  was  stopped,  because  the  situation  in  raw  materials 
clearly  showed  the  limits  of  the  armament  potential. 

The  attempt  to  recruit  volunteer  workers  from  Danmark  was 
not  very  successful.  Norway  was  not  in  a  position  to 
send  workers,  as  it  needed  them  for  its  own  industry. 

Foies  and  Czechs  were  mainly  used  as  untrained  laborers 
in  naval  production. 

"When  the  campaign  in  France  had  ended  in  the  second 
half  of  1940,  a  heavy  increase  in  the  demand  for  work* 
men  took  place.  Navy  requirements  ranged  at  about  80,000 
-  100,000  men.  At  that  time  a  struggle  of  interests 
began,  trying  on  one  hand  to  prodr  ^e  badly  needed  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  in  the  occupied  territories  and  on  tha 
other  hand  to  transfer  laborers  to  industry  in  Germany. 

It  was  increasingly  aggravated  up  to  1944*  The  Navy 
planned  to  satisfy  its  needs  for  Workman  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  for  dockyard  industry,  from  Belgium  for  heavy  indue* 
try  and  from  Fiance  for  machine,  equipment  and  precision 
mechanical  industries.  In  the  first  half  of  1940  tha  re¬ 
quirements  in  labor  povar  were  satisfied,  whereas  in  tha 
second  half  an  increased  shortage  developed. 

”In  December  1940,  a  school  for  training  French  laborers 
was  established  at  Ftria-Puteaux  by  OKtyRueWi.  The  Ger¬ 
man  firm  BAHAG  of  Dessau,  provided  an  engineer  for  its 
management.  The  first  students  were  enrolled  in  1941. 
Volunteer  French  technicians  were  also  obtained  through 
the  French  Labor  Exchange  Office  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  undergo  training  at  Puteaux  for  three 
months  and  then  work  in  a  factory  in  Germany*  The  aim* 
sion  of  this  establishment  was  to  weed  out  unsatisfactory 
qualified  technicians  and  laborers  and  at  the  same  time 
determine  for  which  factories  in  Germany  they  were  beat 
suited*  Thus  the  Navy  selected  the  proper  French  workers 
in  France  for  the  right  job  in  Germany. 

nTfcis  training  school  had  facilities  for  training  approxi¬ 
mately  3S0  lathe  operators,  drillers,  grinders,  welders 
and  other  machine  shop  and  construction  workers.  The 
staff  consisted  of  only  seven  people,  namely,  obrea  in¬ 
structors,  a  barracks  caretaker  and  three  social  workers. 

The  rooiaX  workers  were  concerned  with  the  families  of 
graduates  of  the  school  who  had  gone  to  Germany,  and 
spent  most  of  their  time  establishing  and  maintaining 
communication  between  the  workers  and  their  families, 
including  telephone  ccanunl  cation.  They  arranged  for 
the  transmittal  of  edited  newspapers  with  news  and  photo¬ 
graphs  from  Germany  and  to  Germany,  arranged  family  reunions 
in  Paris,  Christmas  parties  for  workers*  children,  etc. 
Quarters  were  acquired  for  students  not  living  in  Paris. 

To  reduce  maintenance  costs,  the  Navy  manufactured  alxw 
plane  parts  in  the  school  workshop  for  the  Air  Force. 
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“This  plan  for  procurement  of  qualified  French 
technicians  and  laborers  on  a  voluntary  basis  was 
▼ary  su^ceaaful,  2,000  technicians  being  obtained 
for  Navy  factories  and  ship  and  dockyards  in  Germany 
in  this  manner.  Sight  thousand  trainees  and  appren¬ 
tices  vara  likewise  obtained, 

“During  the  letter  half  of  1941  there  was  a  steady 
rise  in  the  numbers  employed  in  ell  activities 
connected  with  shipbuilding,  ship  repairs  end  refits, 
navel  base  end  dockyard  maintenance.  The  large  scale 
U-boat  building  program  absorbed  all  available  labor 
in  Germany  end  many  thousands  more  from  other  countries. 
This  concentration  on  naval  work  meant  that  most  of  the 
merchant  shipbuilding  and  repairs  had  to  be  left  to 
the  occupied  countries.  The  shipbuilding  industry  in 
Germany  itself  was  estimated  to  employ  some  200,000 
persons,  as  against  120,000  in  prewar  days, 

“The  plan  to  satisfy  certain  industrial  branches  by 
workers  from  occupied  countries  failed  because  recruit¬ 
ment  was  handled  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  needs  be¬ 
came  increasingly  urgent.  *fcr  division  started  a  spe¬ 
cial  recruitment  drive  in  France  and  later  in  Belgium 
with  ita  own  testing  and  training  workshops  and  spa* 
dal  program  for  the  care  of  dependents.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  German  and  Dutch  dockyard  industries  were 
directly  combined,  trying  to  recruit  labor  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  guaranteeing  at  the  same  time  a  continuous  exchange 
and  return  of  the  workers.  However,  since  the  personnel 
requirements  could  not  be  met  in  spite  of  these  drives 
in  the  west,  we  then  instituted  a  labor  procurement  pro¬ 
gram  among  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  and  later  on,  among 
the  fugoalavians.  The  employment  of  prisoners  of  war  was 
also  arranged  with  OKU  and  the  Ministry  of  Labor  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  local  prisoner  of  war  casps.  In  spite 
of  all  these  attempts,  however,  the  requirements  for  labor 
could  not  be  completely  met  in  1941* 

“For  some  time  in  1942  our  need  for  manpower  decreased. 
Difficulties  arose  in  defining  the  actual  requirements  and 
claims  for  trained  technicians  forwarded  to  us  by  industry. 
Continuous  drafts  to  the  armed  forces  and  substitution  of 
new  foreign  workers  strongly  troubled  Navy  sponsored  in* 
dustiy.  Factories  asked  for  protection.  New  requirements 
sprang  up  when  the  foreign  workers’  six  month  contracts 
were  about  to  expire.  Friction  also  began  to  develop 
between  German  workers  who  were  conscripted  end  foreign 
workers  who  were  in  Germany  on  voluntary  agreements.  As 
e  result,  workers  from  the  eastern  provinces  and  Poland 
were  bound  to  contracts  for  indefinite  periods  and  those 
from  the  western  areas,  France,  Belgium,  etc.,  to  contracts 
of  at  least  one  to  two  years.  Despite  this,  in  1942  with 
exceptions  of  short  periods,  the  required  labor  power 
could  not  be  fully  mot, 

“The  consequences  of  the  continuous  draft  of  potential 
labor  to  the  forces  in  1943  resulted  in  an  obvious  thinning 
of  steam  engineers  at  industrial  plants  and  in  a  growing 
majority  of  untrained  and  foreign  laborers  of  various 
nations  among  the  workers.  As  a  result,  efficiency  of 
industry  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  number  of  workers  at 
its  disposal,  which  had  been  increasing  steadily  since 
1939,  It  became  necessary  to  examine  non-essential  plants 
and  factories,  and  to  probe  the  industry  for  experts 
to  teach  and  lead  tho  foreign  working  parties. 
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"Ginaa  woman  were  recruited  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  possibility  of  employing  then  in  dockyard*  vu 
•till  regarded  at  that  tine  as  T«ry  United.  Ve 
again  claimed  acre  protection  for  technicians  from. 
drafting  to  the  Forcoa,  as  measures  in  this  respect 
valid  up  to  then  had  become  ineffective.  Ve  estab¬ 
lished  a  second  school  for  training  French  workers 
in  Paris.  It  v&e  not  a  success,  these  measures  were 
only  stop  gap  measures  though,  and  requirements  for 
labor  could  not  be  satisfied  in  1943. 

"Host  of  the  Germans  still  employed  in  1943  were  leee 
than  fully  capable,  the  skilled  men  who  had  escaped 
military  service  were  overworked  and  exhausted  after 
years  of  heavy  work.  A  relatively  large  number  were 
old  ard  sickly  and  had  ceased  to  work  before  oompuV 
soxy  mobilization,  because  of  their  physical  condi¬ 
tion.  The  bulk  of  German  labor  cosalstad  of  women 
and  girls,  many  of  whoa,  unaccustomed  to  work,  did  it 
only  under  compulsion,  the  output  of  the  German  worker 
in  1941  averaged  about  80  percent  of  what  the  normal 
worker  called  up  for  military  service  had  accomplished. 

This  meant  that  the  18.7  zrillion  workers  employed  through* 
out  Gezmaxy  in  1943  ware  in  fact  worth  only  14*96 
million  regular  workers.  The  nominal  number  of  30.7 
million  t bus  were  really  worth  22.66  million  sound 
workers,  some  2  million  less  than  when  the  war  began. 

"Procedures  for  drafting  personnel  and  for  protect¬ 
ing  it  against  these  drafts,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
up  naval  production,  changed  constantly  in  1944* 

Until  then,  the  procedure  of  drafting,  based  on  actual 
names  of  the  individuals  listed  in  the  Forces  Recruit¬ 
ment  Offices,  caused  heavy  gaps  within  various  factories. 

The  procedure  was  changed  to  one  whereby  personnel 
was  drafted  in  numbers,  not  by  name,  the  choice  being 
left  to  the  head  of  the  factory. 

"Agreements  with  some  of  the  occupied  countries  to 
transfer  complete  groups  of  sen  of  the  same  age  to 
Germany  were  bringing  some  relief.  However,  they 
resulted  in  a  lowering  of  efficiency  and  were  not 
enough  to  prevent  a  general  over-all  decrease  of  employ¬ 
ees  in  factories.  Ve  established  a  training  school 
for  foreign  laborers  at  the  Atlas  Yorks  in  Rrma, 
hoping  to  improve  their  technical  skill.  This  venture 
likewise  was  not  very  successful.  To  secure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  van- essentials,  soldiers  increasingly  had 
to  be  sent  on  leave,  discharged  or  ordered  to  work  in 
various  plants.  From  the  end  of  1944  until  the  end 
of  war,  the  Kavy  ordered  18*22,000  men  back  into  Ger¬ 
man  industry  working  on  navy  projects.  Our  require¬ 
ments  could  only  be  satisfied  through  cur  own  meas¬ 
ures  since  no  help  could  he  afforded  us*  by  other 
agencies  of  the  government.  In  1945*  the  situation 
eased  because  of  the  lack  of  raw  materials  that  had 
developed  and  the  fact  that  allied  bombing  had  de¬ 
stroyed  many  production  end  transportation  facilities. 

"About  600,000  laborers  were  employed  in  naval  pro¬ 
duction  in  Germany  proper  during  the  war,  200,000 
of  whom  were  employed  only  in  dock  and  shipyards. 

About  25  percent  of  these  laborers  were  either 
foreigners  or  prisoners  of  ver.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  another  25  percent  wero  either  German  or  foreign 
women;  40  percent  of  the  male  laborers  vers  trained 
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technicians,  whereas  at  the  outbreak  of  war  7 5  percent 
of  them  were  trained,  About  20  ail  lion  reichsmarks  were 
spent  in  training  programs  for  Navy  laborers  and  tech¬ 
nicians." 

After  the  experienced  workers  were  obtained  for  the  shipyards  and 
dockyards  abroad,  the  problem  arose  of  how  best  to  provide  an  incentive 
for  them  to  work  willingly  and  faster*  VAdm  Kinzel,  Commander  Dockyards 
in  Trance,  said: 

"Hr  assistants  and  I  had  to  pay  great  attention 
'  to  the  recreation  and  food  of  the  Trench  workmen. 

We  found  out  that  the  French  directors  did  not 
care  in  the  least  for  their  workers.  They  got 
their  salaries,  that  was  all.  I  had  to  send  some 
of  my  officials  to  the  meaa>  halls  to  share  lunches 
with  the  workers  and  let  them  know  that  someone 
was  interested  in  them.  We  rationed  their  food. 

Those  who  did  the  work  decently  got  a  bonus  on 
their  ration  cards.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  scheme  was  that  the  worker  should  believe 
and  see  that  someone  cared  for  him.  The  Trench  dock¬ 
yard  worker  produced  about  60  percent  as  ouch  as 
the  German  dockyard  worker  but  if  you  left  him 
alone  and  treated  him  reasonably,  he  worked  re¬ 
liably." 

Dr.  Tennstedt,  stated,  in  connection  with  his  work  in  the  Balkans: 

"At  one  time  I  considered  it  necessary  to  speed 
up  stevedoring  work.  In  an  attest  to  find  a 
solution  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  work  a 
bit  more  attractive  to  the  Roumanians,  I  offered 
them  30  leva  per  hour  instead  of  20  which  they 
had  been  earning  up  until  that  time.  The  result 
was  that  the  work  neither  progressed  any  faster 
nor  did  the  Roumanians  venture  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living.  Instead,  they  quit  by  ten 
o*  clock  in  the  morning,  since  they  had  earned 
as  much  money  as  they  had  previously  earned  during 
a  whole  day." 

The  difficulty  of  housing  the  great  number  of  Germans  and  foreigners 
who  were  shifted  into  the  industrial  areas  to  engage  in  naval  war  produc¬ 
tion  was  also  a  problem  for  the  Navy.  In  1943,  it  was  estimated  that  two 
million  rooms  had  been  destroyed  by  Allied  bombing.  Extensive  regulations 
restricting  the  space  that  a  person  could  occupy  and  the  acceptance  oi  nouse 
guests  in  such  space  were  issued  by  OKW.  Barrack  type  accommodations  were 
erected  for  the  homeless,  space  exceeding  that  allowed  in  private  residences 
was  requisitioned  and  other  similar  steps  were  taken  to  alleviate  the  critical 
housing  shortage,  but  to  little  avail,  especially  in  the  industrial  zones. 

TIITBI TT 

The  Navy  had  eleven  separate  supply/distribution  systems.  The  naval 
inspectorate  or  office  in  charge  of  each  of  these  systems  estimated  its 
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own  requirements  and  submitted  them  to  the  division  of  the  Admiralty  which 
had  technical  cognizance  over  the  material  carried  in  its  system* 

Allocations  of  raw  material  or  finished  consumer  goods  were  made  by 
OKV/Rue  Vi  or  the  Speer  Ministry*  During  the  period  1934-1944#  the  Navy 
obtained  its  material  requirements  through  these  allocations,  either  by 
actual  production  of  the  item  or  by  delivery  of  items  produced  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  other  armed  services*  After  July  1944#  the  Speer 
Ministry  procured  all  material  requirements  of  the  Navy,  and  the  various 
naval  inspectorates  and  offices  only  stored  and  distributed  equipment, 
spare  parts  and  material  furnished  to  them  by  that  ministry* 

In  spite  of  Allied  bombing,  the  productive  capacity  of  Germany  inr* 
creased  steadily  from  1943  to  the  close  of  1944*  Due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  trends  of  war  and  to  excessive  losses  in  the  eastern  front,  CinCs 
Navy  and  Air  Force  had  to  state  their  requirements  for  major  military 
items  personally  to  Hitler.  The  allocations  of  raw  materials  were  not  made 
according  to  armed  force  requirements  but  according  to  the  available  capac¬ 
ity  of  industry  and  according  to  the  program  which  was  calculated  on  the 

basis  of  that  capacity*  Since  requirements  could  not  be  definitely  stated, 
because  of  unpredictable  losses  incurred  in  retreat,  Ik**  Albert  Speer 
adopted  the  principle  of  maxi  mm  possible  production  and  mrimm  possible 
expansion  of  industry*  Ibis  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
naval  officer  and  official  and  there  was  resentment  within  the  Navy. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  among  military  men  to  believe  that  their 
service  and  its  mission  is  much  more  important  to  the  defense  of  their 
country  than  any  other.  Sometimes  this  is  called  "Service  Pride”.  In  any 
case,  German  naval  officers  knew  the  Importance  of  merchant  tonnage  de¬ 
struction  by  submarines,  and  other  naval  measures  that  should  be  taken  to 

break  the  blockade  that  was  slowly  strangling  Germany.  The  Air  Force  had 
failed  to  furnish  them  with  adequate  reconnaissance.  It  had  taken  their 
naval  air  aim  away  from  them,  at  first  gradually,  in  1944  completely. 

The  Any  had  received  the  lionts  share  of  raw  materials  and  plant  production 
facilities,  strictly  on  the  basis  of  its  numerical  strength  rather  than 
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on  actual  needs,  or  at  least  so  tho  naval  officers  thought.  Tho  Havy  had 
been  ths  stepchild  throughout  tho  wholo  war,  insofar  oo  procurement  and 
production  was  concerned#  It  was  a  natural  conscqucmco  that  when  tho  Spcor 
Ministry  embarked  on  a  production  schedule  designed  to  extract  tho  coot 
rather  than  ths  be3t  out  of  tho  economy  of  Germany  and  tho  occupied  countries, 
tho  Havy  should  believe  that  this  was  just  ono  core  movo  on  tho  port  of 
tho  Arsy  end  Mr  Force  to  leave  the  Havy  in  tho  orphnnago  whilo  thoy  vent 
off  to  war.  This  attitude  of  naval  officoro  and  officialo  io  stressed 
to  highlight  tho  situation  that  can  develop  within  a  department  of  dofenoo 
where  procurement  is  highly  centralised  and  allocations  of  resources 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  strength  and  political  influenoo  rather  than 
consideration  of  the  needs  peculiar  to  a  service. 

While  this  was  the  situation  in  general,  tho  Havy,  through  divoro 
methods  employed  by  its  naval  inspectorates  and  offices  managed  to  procure 
enough  material  and  stores,  with  tho  exception  of  cons  critical  motalo 
and  fuel,  to  cany  on  its  part  of  the  war. 

Through  assembly  lino  production  methods  in  194^-1944,  tho  Spcor 
Ministry  was  able  to  air o at  triplo  tho  industrial  production  of  tho  eorlior 
war  years.  It  wao  said  that  Gorman  or moment  production  in  1944  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  complete  equipment  of  250  infantry  divisions  and  40  pan2er 
divisions,  while  Germany  had  only  tho  equivalent  of  150  full  divisions  of 
12,000  men  each  in  tho  field.  Hovortholcso,  a  doterioration  in  weapon 
strength  ensued.  Dr.  Speer  attributed  this  largely  to  looses  of  cquijv- 
mean  and  ammition  during  tho  continuous  Army  retreats,  but  alco  to  tho 
faulty  distribution  policies  of  tho  QXW,  Towards  tho  end  of  tho  war  ho 
insisted  on  various  measures  to  speed  up  delivery  of  material  to  units, 
©camples  To  avoid  delays  involved  in  taking  guns  to  testing  ranges,  tho 
test-firing  was  sometimes  done  from  tho  factory.  Thus,  field  guns  cado 
by  HIHOMIG,  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Otto  Korkor  io  now  managing  director, 
were  test-fired  straight  from  tho  plant  across  tho  city  of  Hannover. 
Similarly,  flak  guns  were  often  test-fired  in  cities.  Spcor 5  o  ideal  was 
to  introduce  what  ho  described  as  tho -Russian  system  of  direct  delivery 
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from  factory  to  front.  Ho  olco  favored  an  organization  of  logistics 
which  could  cupply  forces  from  the  nearest  industrial  area. 

Conventional,  underground,  open  and  floating  storage  of  all  kinds 
was  used.  Thoro  was  little  mechanical  handling  equipment  available  at 
cupply  depots  and  storehouses.  Accounting  was  net  stained  throughout  tho 
war  by  tho  naval  inspectorates  and  offices  ashore  but  not  in  ships  at 
cca.  Material  was  expended  and  charged  against  appropriations  and  allot- 
Eento  when  iaoued.  Invoices  were  unpriced.  Annual  returns  for  all  types 
of  cupplics,  except  food,  clothing  and  money,  ware  rendered  by  tho  inspector*, 
ates  or  offices  to  tho  parent  Admiralty  divisions,  thcnco  to  tho  Supress 

Court  of  Accounts.  Sea  chapters  on  finance  and  Clothing  and  Provisions 
for  details  on  such  accountable  material. 

Distribution  of  cquipnent,  material  and  supplies  was  effected* 

(a)  To  ships  in  Gorman  dockyards  By  distributive  agencies  of 

and  shipyards  and  to  naval  naval  inspectorates  and  offices 

stations  in  tho  neighborhood.  in  or  contiguous  to  the  dock¬ 
yard  by  transportation  furnished 
by  the  yard. 

(b)  To  other  naval  stations  in  By  rail  or  inlwrd  waterways  as 

Germany  and  Bast  Baltic  directed  by  AdmQu  III  on 

countries,  in  the  Kediter-  priorities  obtained  by  that 

ransan,  Aegean  or  Black  Seas,  organization  from  QEH/VStd/ 

Italy,  North  Africa  and  Bal-  Heimatab. 

kan  countries. 

(c)  To  Norwegian  and  Far  Eastern  By  ships  attached  to  tho  logistic 
bases  and  ships  at  sea  in  the  support  departments  of  the  min 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  naval  bases. 

All  stock  control,  with  tho  exception  of  that  of  tho  Central  Pro  euro- 
no  nt  Offico,  vaa  maintained  on  cards.  Electrical  accounting  equipment  vas 
used  by  tho  Control  Procurement  Offico  for  stock  control  purposes  and  by 
HarRuost/K-4  to  dotormino  tho  life  ospoctoncy  of  certain  critical  eparo  ports. 
It  voo  coid  that  thoro  voro  no  failures  in  the  otock  control  systems  of  any 
of  tho  inspectorates  or  tho  Intcndontur  Offices.  Cuch  deficiencies  as  had 
developed  in  tho  otock  control  systems  of  tho  Central  end  Technical  Procure¬ 
ment  Offices  were  eliminated  when  control  over  tho  otock  in  the  so  systems 
was  taken  away  from  tho  dockyards  at  Kiel  and  Wilholnshaven. 

Tho  distribution  systems  of  all  eleven  logistic  agencies  of  tho  Navy 
worked  cmoothly.  Foroons  interviewed  would  admit  of  no  failures  in  them 
and  voro  urablo  to  suggest  any  improvement  that  night  bo  made  in  tho  systems 
employed  by  them  during  the  war. 
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There  were  no  shortages  of  equipment,  material  or  stores  in  these 
supply  system*,  except  fuel  and  some  critical  metals. 
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Introduction 

Tho  natural  resources  of  Gcxzsusy  provided  cn  abundance  of  ccal,  but 
fuel  oil  vas  ere  of  tho  nation*  s  coot  critical  natural  deficiencies.  Tho 
military  nlennero,  go  early  go  1926,  realized  that  if  tho  tey,  Esvy  end 
Mr  Foreo  they  envicaaed  vero  to  bo  successful,  a  synthetic  fuel  had  to  bo 
developed  end  a  hu^o  receive  of  potrolcun  preduets  ace  cabled.  G  creasy  *s 
experience  in  Uorld  Vox  I  had  indelibly  irprlntcd  on  tho  cindo  of  theso 
ren  tho  logistic  dancers  cf  blcchode,  destroyed  lines  of  cesruai cation  end 
other  disrupting  oneny  jwajrares  OKjxLcyed  in  a  var. 

In  1927,  Dr.  Friedrich  Eercius  successfully  dezz^t**tsd  HeA  l£rc> 
ccalo  hydreecnatien  of  ccal  vas  fcasibio,  if  csr.eehat  czpcnsivo.  In  X934> 
Droc  Ficc&cr  end  Trepsch  evolved  another  preeecs  for  Xiquef$i£3  ccal,  c&to 
expensive  tut  having  tho  edvertapo  that  it  could  to  processed  la  mall, 
easily  caacuilap^d  plants*  Covered  by  a  otcep  protective  tariff,  first 
tho  Sergius  process  then  tho  Ficchcr-Trcpsch  cno  vero  cccnaroidlicsd,  end 
by  1957,  oil-frcoceal  vas  providing  35  percent  of  tho  naticn*o  ccneurp- 
ties.  Dialer  a  second  plan,  this  industry  vns  vastly  expended,  vith  reset 
tho  bis  coal  nine  operators  tains  forced  to  build  hydrogenation  pleats  a 
In  1959,  oil-freer-ccol  cecelino  not  £0  percent  cf  Gcrznry*s  needs. 

Tho  Eargius  nothed  involved  high  preasuro  end  iydrepemtien.  Tho 
Ficcher-Trcpech  prcceso  involved  leu  end  reread  pressures  relieving  hydro¬ 
genation.  EMn  hdan  stated  that  synthetic  luhricatins  oil  cede  free  oil 
produced  by  tho  Fiecher-Tropsch  netted  vao  each  bettor  than  luhricatinj  oil 
refined  from  regular  fuel  oil,  end  that  tho  Envy,  in  ecus  cases,  subsidized  * 
tho  establiebnent  of  tho  ncu  hydrogenation  plcnto.  It.  teas  financially 
interested  in  tho  fuel  plcnto  established  by  Krupp  end  a  feu  other  fires, 
ho  said,  end  spent  pillions  of  roichenarhs  in  subsidizing  production  of 
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tar  oil,  lignite  and  oil  from  oil  chalk.  Ho  added  that  they  voro  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  oil  of  good  quality  from  oil  chalk,  hut  tho  quantities  voro 
very  small. 

In  tho  early  1930s,  tho  Kavy  located  deposits  of  oil  chalk  in  Koido, 
on  tho  western  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  built  a  hydrogenation  plant 
there.  A  pipe  lino  vus  later  laid  to  tho  Kiel  Canal.  There  nay  have  been 
other  oil  chalk  deposits  in  Germany,  but  this  was  the  only  site  in  vhich 
the  Havy  was  financially  interested. 

Tho  development  of  synthetic  cylinder  oil  for  uso  in  superheated 
clean  apparatus  vac  another  project  in  vhich  tho  Navy  vus  greatly  interested 
during  thio  period,  no  was  tho  development  of  a  high  grade  distilled  water 
required  as  boiler  feci  water  for  tho  high  pressure  stcara  engines  of  tho 
Kayy's  new  minesweepers.  Croat  progress  vas  tsado  in  tho  vator  distillation 
project  and  special  plants  voro  erected  at  Hamburg  and  othor  major  ports 
in  Germany  to  provide  this  feed  water* 

The  files  of  the  Intelligence  Divi  ion  of  tho  High  Command  of  the 
armed  Forces  (CKV/iibwehr)  show  that,  in  *  ^bru&iy  1936,  its  offices  were 
instructed  to  commence  making  a  systematic  collection  of  all  newspaper  cut¬ 
tings,  essays,  technical  reports,  etc,,  dealing  with  crude  oil  strikes, 
new  wells,  refineries  and  their  capacities,  and  also  with  the  entire  land 
and  sea  transportation  system  of  tho  countries  in  which  such  oil  oporation3 
voro  being  conducted.  Thceo  reports  voro  kept  in  tho  mobilisation  files 
of  tho  individual  Etappo  (Seerot  Supply  activities).  Tho  main  purposo  of 
gathering  this  information  vas  to  givo  the  Admiralty  an  over-all  view  of 
tho  state  of  world  oil  affairs  and  at  tho  same  tine  to  provido  Adn  Qu  III 
with  current  information  in  that  particular  field,  Tho  r  ports  indicate 
that,  vhoro  tho  establishment  of  new  Etappo  stations  was  bu ing  considered, 
thio  work  vas  to  bo  given  priority,  so  that  tho  possibility  of  gradually 
infiltrating  secret  supply  agents  into  tho  world  fuel  market,  with  a  view 
to  their  future  military  value,  could  be  exploited.  The  Intelligence 
Division  acted  only  as  a  collecting  agency.  Evaluation  of  information  was 
conducted  by  tho  Naval  War  Staff  (SKL). 
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These  files  ales  contain  records  of  discussions  with  representatives 
fix  a  tho  I  oriel  Tinker  Company  and  the  Shell  Oil  Cempary  cn  tho  subject  of 
oil  cup  ply  centers,  directors  of  refineries,  possible  contacts  on  tho 
boards  of  directors  of  refineries,  establishment  of  contacts  with  influen¬ 
tial  pre-German  foreigners  in  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  survey  of  available 
tanker  space  and  questions  of  cil  supply  in  wartin*.  The  necessity  for 
securing  contacts  with  oil  ccmpaniea  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Dutch 
Shell  or  Standard  Oil  distribution  chains  was  stressed*  The  easiest 
places  to  oko  each  contacts,  the  documents  state,  were  in  Mexico  and 
Couth  America*  Tho  Shell  and  standard  Ccmpanlcs  together  covered  nearly 
>0  percent  of  tho  entire  cil  production  of  the  world  (1937).  Up  until 
that  tins,  Butch  influence  in  tho  Shell  Oil  Ccnpary  had  teen  considerably 
stronger  than  Eritich.  In  1937,  tho  documents  continue,  it  was  begirding 
to  appear  as  though  Britain  had  acquired  control  of  Shell;  nevertheless. 
For  Eastern  sources  of  supply  could  to  created,  if  financial  arrangeaonts 
could  to  effected  with  Butch  personnel  employed  by  Shell  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  In  that  case,  coney  would  be  tho  important  factor. 

The*e  documents  state  that  discussions  were  held  with  the  Dirac  tor 
of  tho  Berth  Gorman  Ilcyd  Steamship  lino  Engineering  Division  in  August 
1937  to  find  ways  and  means  of  securing  a  foolproof  method  by  which  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  could  furnish  oil  to  naval  vessels  in  time  of  emergency. 

Th*  technical  side  of  tho  matter  woo  to  bo  further  investigated.  A 
queotionnairo  on  tho  subject  was  cent  to  all  German  chipping  companies  in 
September  1937. 

In  Isvemtor  1937  Aim  Qi  III  was  informed  by  CX^Abvehr  that  every 
opportunity  for  tho  Eavy  to  establish  fuelling  stations  abroad  was  to  to 
coined,  because  difficulty  In  fuel  procurement  by  Etappo  In  timo  of  war 
waa  anticipated.  Tho  following  wero  suggested  as  current  possibilities* 

Establichmcnt  of  fuelling  facilities  for  naval  vessels: 

(a)  through  tho  Cepsa  Company  (a  Spanlch  oil  concern)  in  Santa  Crus 
do  Teneriffe; 

(b)  in  Tampico  Anodes); 
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(c)  In  Ctrib  (Den nafrk)$  and 

(a)  In  Ualvis  Bay  (Southwest  Africa), 

Iks  filo  also  refers  to  a  conference*  concerning  projects  for  opening 
tip  sources  cwued  by  tho  Navy  for  the  procurement  of  crude  oil*  Example g: 

(a)  The  Isthsus  Agreement,  which  concerned  the  exploitation  of  200 
borings  in  the  oil  fields  reserved  for  the  Mexican  government 
on  the  Isth«ua$ 

(b)  4  aiailar  contract  with  the  Mexican  government  for  exploitation 
of  the  Jrbza  Fica  oil  field  south  of  Tampicc;  and 

(c)  Kagotiaticns  of  the  firm  of  Sionens-Schuekert  with  the  Mexican 
government  for  the  delivery  of  electrical  machines  for  exploiting 
the  country*#  water  power,  Diesel  or  crude  oil  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  delivery  of  these  machines. 

The  documents  state  that  tho  Davy  also  required  tankers  and  an  in¬ 
dependent  refinery  for  these  projects.  Investigations  vera  to  ho  made  to 
nee  whether  Cepsa  in  Teroriffevas  ablo  to  rofino  crude  oil.  Oil  transfer 
trade  at  a  port  in  southern  Sweden  with  a  firm,  preferably  foreign  but 
controlled  by  Gomans,  was  declared  advisable. 

It  is  not  clear  free  documents  studied,  or  conversations  hold,  jU3t 
when  the  Mavy’o  huge  urJtergrsund  fuel  storage  system  was  completed.  It  io 
known,  hevaver,  that  before  tho  war  broke  out  fuel  oil  stocks  were  being 
purchased  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Eounania,  Curacao,  Fer3ia  and  the  United 
States  -  anywhere  that  oil  was  procurable  with  reichsmarks  -  and  that,  at 
the  tire  of  the  naticnalioation  of  tho  Mexican  oil  fields  in  1933,  2b 
million  barrels  of  diesel  oil  was  purchased  from  that  country  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  All  this  fuel  was  transported  to  Germany  and  otored  in  tho 
newly  constructed  underground  ctorago  tonka  on  tho  beeer  and  Elbo  rivers. 

4  chart  chawing  tho  storage  system  developed  by  tho  Davy  prior  to  3  July 
1944  appears  opposite  this  page. 

The  capacity  of  tho  i;avy*c  fuel  storage  system  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
according  to  Flait cnintendont  Uulff,  vaa  about  l£*  million  tons  (about  11 
million  U.  S.  barrels).  Procurement  abroad  in  1939  had  exceeded  storage 
capacities,  ho  said,  and  he  had  to  hire  obsolete  Norwegian  tankers  during 
that  year  as  floating  storage  to  toko  care  of  tho  excess. 

GrAdm  Eacdcr,  Cir.G  Navy,  estimated,  in  a  speech  mado  by  him  in  1933, 
that  three-fifths  of  tho  Navy’s  fuel  lad  to  to  imported  and  that  tvo-fiftho 
was  obtained  from  Germany’s  synthetic  plants, 
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Types  required 


Marine  Fuel  (Black)Oil 

This  type  of  fuel  was  used  in  the  Gain  engineering  plants  of  all 
battleships,  except  pocket  battleships,  and  in  cruisers,  destroyers,  tor¬ 
pedo  boats  and  modern  minesweepers. 

The  Navy,  in  producing  marine  fuel  oil,  used: 

(a)  Shale  oil  from  Esthonia; 

(b)  Oil  chalk  from  Heide  (Schleswig-Holstein); 

(c)  Residue  of  lignite  (brown  coal); 

(d)  Residue  of  hydrogenation  of  pit  coal  and  lignite; 

(e)  Pit  coal  crude  tar; 

(f)  Tar  pitch  of  coal;  and 

(g)  Pacura  from  Roumania  (a  residue  from  fractional  distillation  of 
crude  oil). 

None  of  these  raw  products  were  usable  as  a  marine  fuel  oil  without 
processing,  because: 

(a)  They  were  too  solid  and  stiff  and  were  made  liquid  only  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  Farenhelt 

(b)  They  contained  too  much  asphalt 

(c)  They  contained  too  much  free  carbon 

(d)  They  were  difficult  to  spray  ty  fuel  burner  on  account  of  their 
high  surface  tension. 

To  compensate  for  these  bad  qualities,  they  had  to  be  blended  or  mixed 
with  synthetic  oils  produced  in  Germany,  such  as  tar  oil  of  lignite  and  tur 
oil  of  pitch  coal.  Even  then,  the  quality  reached  did  not  compare  with  the 
normal  quality  of  world  market  marine  fuel  oil.  What  va3  obtained  would 
normally  be  referred  to  as  a  distillate  of  fuel  oil.  Therefore,  high  effi¬ 
ciency  burners  had  to  be  developed. 

German  synthetic  crude  oil  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  benzine,  gasoline  and  lubricating  oUbj  therefore,  usable  marine 
fuel  oil  produced  from  German  crude  oil  was  not  available.  That  which  was 
unfit  for  refinement  into  lubricating  oil  wa3  cracked  for  gasoline.  Only 
the  residue  of  the  latter  process  and  the  residue  of  lubricating  oil  pro¬ 
duction  were  available  for  marine  fuel  oil  purposes. 

To  precipitate  the  free  carbon  and  to  prevent  precipitation  of  asphalt 
and  paraffine,  the  mixture  of  the  original  raw  materials,  namely,  shale  oil, 
oil  chalk,  residue  of  lignite,  etc.,  had  to  be  carried  out  in  a  certain 
sequence  and  under  different  temperatures.  A  part  of  the  available  tar  oil 
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of  pit  coal  was  mixed  with  crude  tar  or  tar  pitch  of  coal  from  the  Ruhr 
district.  The  result  was  a  pitch  fuel  with  40  percent  pitch  in  it,  a  pro¬ 
duct  which  well  suited  the  general  economy  of  Germany  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war.  The  blending  of  the  Navy*s  marine  fuel  oil  was  carried 
out  in  Navy  installations. 

These  installations  were  divided  into  three  groups,  one  belonging  to 
the  North  Sea  area,  another  to  the  Baltic  area  and  the  third  to  the  West¬ 
ern  zone  (France) .  The  raw  materials  were  transported  by  railroad  care 
or  inland  waterway  lighters  to  these  installations,  stored  in  separate 
‘  tanks  and  then  blended.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  details  that  these 
plants  would  be  incomplete  if  they  did  not  have  blending  facilities  for 
all  synthetic  fuel  products, 

A  blending  system,  according  to  Ridm  id  am,  was  a  simple  plant  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  storage  tanks  and  large  circulating  pumps.  Blending 
stocks  were  metered  into  the  blending  tanks  and  totally  mixed  by  the  cir¬ 
culating  pumps.  The  tanks  were  fitted  with  heating  colls,  therefore  a 
boiler  house  waa  necessary  to  produce  the  required  steam.  Blending  opera¬ 
tions,  however,  had  to  be  carefully  controlled  and  strict  laboratory  super¬ 
vision  was  required,  he  said.  As  a  result,  analytical  chemists  and  a  small 
staff  of  assistants  were  required  in  each  Navy  installation.  The  ohlef 
of  all  naval  analytical  chemists  was  Dr.  J&nnsen,  one  of  the  officials  in¬ 
terviewed  during  this  study.  In  connection  with  the  production  of  marine 
fuel  oil,  he  said: 

"The  most  difficult  type  of  marine  fuel  oil  to  synthe¬ 
tics  was  the  pit  coal  smoldering  oil,  because  it  con¬ 
tained  a  largo  amount  of  free  carbon  and  asphalt.  In 
spite  of  this  disadvantage,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  build  more  of  these  smoldering  plants,  because  coke 
had  to  be  used  in  the  RlschervTropsch  process.  To 
avoid  the  chemical  falling  out  of  free  carbon  and  as¬ 
phalt,  we  had  to  use  a  large  amount  of  pit  coal  tar 
supplied  by  cokeri.es. " 

Diesel  Oil 

Three  kinds  of  diesel  oil  were  required  ly  the  Navy.  The  main  engines 
of  the  pocket  battleships  DEUTSCHLAND,  UJET20W  and  GRAF  SPEE,  and  the  auxil¬ 
iary  motors  of  the  cruisers  NUERNBERG  and  IDELIN  used  normal  quality  diesel 
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oil.  Submarines  U3ed  a  high  quality  diesel  oil.  Diesel  driven  merchant 
vessels,  transports  and  other  auxiliary  vessels  used  a  minor  grade  of 
diesel  oil. 

The  raw  material  for  diesel  oil  was  mostly  crude  oil.  This  was  avail¬ 
able  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Roumania.  The  fundamental  opera¬ 
tion  used  in  separating  crude  oil  into  its  various  components  was  by  frac¬ 
tional  distillation.  It  is  part  of  almost  every  refinery  process.  All 
distillation  plants  contained  a  topping  and  cracking  plant. 

Normal  quality  diesel  oil  was  also  produced  by  fractional  distil¬ 
lation  out  of  tar  oil  of  lignite,  shale  oil,  and  tar  oil  of  pit  coal, 
and  by  hydrogenation  of  pit  coal  and  lignite.  This  hydrogenation  was  by 
the  system  of  Bergius. 

High  quality  diesel  oil  was  produced  by  the  synthetic  method  of  Fischer- 
Tropsch.  This  diesel  oil  was  of  higher  quality  than  the  type  mentioned 
above.  The  cetane  number  and  diesel  index  was  higher  (the  cetane  number 
of  normal  diesel  oil  is  about  37  to  45,  diesel  oil  of  Fischer-Tropsch  is 
about  90j  furthermore  there  is  no  sulphur  content).  Therefore,  diesel 
oil  produced  by  the  Fischer-Tropsch  method  was  used  for  submarines,  which 
were  equipped  with  high  speed  engines, 

Capt.  Roessing,  when  asked  about  the  quality  of  submarine  diesel  oil 

which  the  Navy  was  able  to  produce  by  this  method,  said: 

"We  had  no  trouble  with  the  purity  of  our  diesel  oil. 

I  remember  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  difficulties 
’in  lubricating  oil  arose  and  that  some  engines  broke 
down.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  sabotage  was  in¬ 
volved,  but  the  trouble  turned  out  to  be  an  inferior 
quality  of  oil.  Such  instances  may  have  occurred 
later  on  but  not  generally, 

I  do  know  that  some  of  our  submarines  got  into  diffi¬ 
culties  with  Japanese  lubricating  oil.  One  of  our 
submarines  only  got  back  after  being  long  overduo  - 
I  think  the  crew  had  been  reported  as  missing  twice  - 
ty  adding  fat-grease  to  the  oil.  The  submarine  com¬ 
pleted  the  run  and  suddenly  turned  up  at  Bordeaux. 

It  was  mainly  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  Jap 
lubricating  oil.  I  know  that  other  submarines  had 
similar  difficulties  too,  but  not  as  bad  as  this 
special  case.  During  the  last  weeks  of  war  we  ran 
so  short  of  diesel  oil  that  our  Jbig  submarines  had 
to  remain  in  port  and  use  their  oil  to  fuel  the 
smaller  operating  submarines." 

Because  there  was  always  a  shortage  of  diesel  oil  in  the  Navy,  mi¬ 
nor  grade  diesel  oil  for  auxiliaries  and  merchant  vessels  was  blended 
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with  kerosene.  Various  grades  of  dieselkerosene  oil  were  prepared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tho  vessels  having  different  types  of  diesel  engines. 

RAdm  Voss  stated  that,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  many  new 

synthetic  fuel  plants  were  established. 

"Of  course”,  he  continued,  "fuel  made  this  way  was 
very  different  in  quality  and  did  not  always  meet  the 
operating  demands  of  the  ships,  inasmuch  as  it  did 
not  have  the  necessary  qualities.  So,  during  the  war, 
a  certain  synthetic  fuel,  I  think  it  was  made  in  the 
western  part  of  Germany  in  the  Ruhr  area,  was  discov¬ 
ered.  If  I  remember  correctly,  its  name  was  Kogasin. 

The  quality  of  this  synthetic  was  so  remarkable  that 
you  could  use  it  as  a  base  for  mixing  the  different 
products  of  the  different  plants  and  have  the  right 
quality  for  our  engines." 

Hydrogen  Peroxide 

Near  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Navy  developed  hydrogen  peroxide  (H2O2) 
as  a  fuel  for  submarines.  Tho  Gormans  called  it  "wasserstoff  suparoxyd". 

It  looked  liko  water.  RAdn  Adam  stated  that  if  one  put  one  *s  finger 
into  it,  tho  finger  would  disintegrate.  It  was  intended  that  this  fuel 
should  bo  mixed  with  diosol  oil  to  givo  tho  diocol  oU.  higher  explosive 
capacities.  One  of  tho  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  this  fuel  was  that  it 
required  tho  installation  of  special  aluminum  tanks,  an  expansive  and  time- 
consuming  process  requiring  redesign  of  submarines.  As  a  result,  only 
tho  Whither  type  XXI,  XXII  and  XXIV  3Ubmarinos  used  this  fuel  and  then 
only  for  a  short  time  before  the  ond  of  the  war.  Through  the  mixture  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  with  diosol  oil,  those  U-boats  wore  able  to  develop 
speeds  of  21-25  knots  underwater. 

Dr.  Jannsen  said: 

"This  fuel  was  SO  percent  hydro-oxygon.  In  addition 
to  it 3  uso  in  Kalthor  turbines,  it  was  used  in  launch¬ 
ing  V-2s,  to  assist  in  the  launching  of  aircraft  and 
to  furnish  a  diesel  engine  of  a  submarine  with  the 
necessary  oxygen  when  it  was  submerged  and  not  using 
the  cchnorchel.  There  is  nothing  special  behind  it. 

It  is  ju3t  H2O2.  The  normal  product  is  used  at  three 
percent  5  perhydrol  has  30  percent  and  this  H2O2  bQS 
SO  percent  for  military  purposes.  It  was  manufactured 
by  tho  Elektro-Chemischo  Werko,  Roellsriegolokrouth  near 
Munich." 


'  Coal 

K any  of  tho  merchant  marine  vessels  taken  over  by  the  Navy  during 
the  war  burned  coal,  as  did  most  of  the  minesweepers,  trawlers  and  larger 
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harbor  defense  boats.  As  has  been  stated,  there  va3  an  abundance  of  coal. 
The  Navy  had  no  procurement  problems  with  respect  to  coal,  until  during 
the  last  few  months  of  the  war.  VAdm  Kachens  and  RAdm  Adam  stated  that 
the  Navy  then  used  wood,  wood  mixed  with  coal  and  wood  mixed  with  peat 
as  fuel  for  these  ships. 

fi&sallaa.  aBd-Baaggaa 

Little  information  was  obtained  about  the  development  of  gasoline 
or  kerqpene  or  the  quantities  required  by  the  Navy,  except  that  it  was 
produced  from  coal  in  Germany  and  that,  until  the  end  of  August  1944* 
gasoline  was  procured  from  Rounania.  It  is  also  known  thst  gasoline  was 
used  by  a  small  number  of  the  small  battle  units  (the  majority  used  die¬ 
sel  oil)  and  by  sono  harbor  and  patrol  craft.  As  has  been  related  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Organisation  of  the  Navy,  the  Navy  had  no  air  arm  to  sup¬ 
port.  Gasoline  required  for  automotive  purposes  was  furnished  to  the 
Navy  by  the  Army.  Dr.  Jannsen  said  that  the  alkalization  system  was  used 
to  produce  high  performance  aviation  gasoline  for  the  Air  Force.  Metapro¬ 
pane  gas,  he  stated,  was  chemically  attached  to  the  gasoline.  It  was  a 
chemical  reaction,  a  chemical  process,  he  emphasized  -  not  only  a  process 
of  mixing  two  components  -  and  was  designed  to  obtain  a  high  octane  value 
to  avoid  pihging  or  knocking  in  high  performance  air  motors.  That  was 
done  especially  in  the  Romanian  plants  at  Floesti,  where  there  is  a  lot 
of  propane  and  methane  available. 

Lubricating  on 

The  types  of  lubricating  and  other  non-fuel  oil  required  by  the  Navy 


were: 


Kotor  oil,  grades  I,  II  and  III 
Kotor  oil,  high  octane  16,5 
Gear  drive  oil  8.5 
Kotor  cylinder  oil  12,5 
Turbine  gear  oil 
Saturated  steam  turbine  oil 
Saturated  steam  cylinder  oil 
Superheated  steam  cylinder  oil 


Brulsion  cylinder  oil 

Steam  engine  oil 

Compressor  and  ice  machine  oil 

Low  temperature  and  insulating  oil 

Anti-corrosion  oil 

Watch  oil 

Frost-proof  cleaning  and  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  for  weapons 


Oberzogierungsrat  Boeker  stated  that  of  these  oils,  the  saturated  and 


superheated  steam  cylinder  oils  and  the  high  octane  16.5  refined  oil  were 


in  greatest  demand  in  the  Navy. 
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Grease 


The  documents  mado  available  for  study  indicate  that  the  following 
types  of  grease  were  used: 

Anti-friction  bearing  grease  Gun  grease  and  protective  grease 

Cable  and  adhesion  grease  for  weapons 

Stuffing  box  grease  Vaseline 

Machine  cup  grease 

RAdm  Adam  stated  the  Navy  had  no  difficulty  in  producing  grease. 

S?ws«,..9f,  laadz.  daaagjfti  ac 

(a)  ibror.d 

Roumania  provided  about  4&  million  tons  of  crude  oil  per  year; 
Hungary  and  Austria  about  1  million  tons  each.  Esthonia  provided  an  un¬ 
known  amount  of  shale  oil.  German  tankers,  dispersed  to  neutral  ports  at 
tho  outbreak  of  war,  loaded  diesel  and  marine  fuel  oil  under  tho  super¬ 
vision  of  agents  of  tho  Secret  Supply  Service  at  foreign  porta  for  tho 
purpose  of  supporting  raiding  pocket  battleships,  cruisers,  armed  mer¬ 
chant  cruisers,  blockade  runners  and  submarines  operating  in  their  areas. 
RAdm  Voss  and  Dr.  Jannsen  stated  that  Russia  furnished  Germany  with  marine 
fuel  oil  from  1939  until  Germany  declared  war  on  that  nation  in  1941. 

(b)  In  Germany 

Tho  coal  fields  that  produced  the  raw  materials  for  blending  oils 
were  mainly  in  the  Hannover,  Heide  and  Baden  areas.  There  were  a  great 
number  of  plants  producing  those  synthetics.  Their  total  capacity  was  be¬ 
tween  5  and  6  millions  tons  per  year.  Only  one  German  plant  produced  syn¬ 
thetic  marine  fuel  oil.  Thi3  was  the  Ruhr  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  at  Welhein,  owned 
by  Hugo  Stinnes.  According  to  Dr.  Jannsen,  it  developed  270,000  tons  per 
year  for  the  Navy, 

Requirements  Planning 

Before  the  war,  the  Navy*c  requirements  for  fuel  wore  planned  by  Aim 
Qu  III.  Based  on  CinC  ELeet*s  recommendations  and  it3  operational  schedules, 
requirements  for  tho  surface  fleet  were  estimated  by  1  SKL.  CinC  U-boat3 
furnished  estimates  for  submarine  requirements.  CinCs  Groups  North  and 
Baltic  furnished  estimates  for  the  chore  establishment  in  Germany. 
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During  tho  war,  CinC  Group  North  Fleet  and  CinC  U-boats  furnished 
these  estimates  for  the  fleet,  U-boats  and  tho  chore  establishments  in 
Germany.  CinCs  Group  Vfest  and  Group  South  furnished  estimates  of  their 
requirement  a  ashore  in  tho  various  countries  comprising  their  commands, 
as  well  as  the  requirements  for  surface  units  based  in  their  respective 
areas. 


Dr.  Jannsen  stated  that  before  the  war,  these  estimates  always  ex¬ 
ceeded  actual  requirements.  They  were  based  on  intended  new  construc¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  on  those  vessels  and  stations  actually  in  commission. 
Quito  often,  ho  said,  1  £KL  forwarded  its  estimates  without  mentioning 
tho  period  of  tine  involved  in  tho  planning.  Before  tho  war,  estimates 
covering  at  least  ono  year*s  requirements  were  always  submitted,  and  when 
war  did  break  out,  1  SKI*  furnished  a  three  year  estimate.  He  added: 

"These  were  based  on  the  naval  construction  program; 
however,  the  various  changes  in  plans  in  the  course 
of  the  war  made  a  change  in  these  requirements.  More¬ 
over,  they  were  always  so  high  that  they  never  could 
he  fulfilled.  The  aircraft  carrier  GRAF  ZEPPELIN  (and 
PETER  SI  PASSER)  was  twice  planned  and  twice  cancelled. 

These  requirements  wer*  always  added  in  tho  estimates. 

Eecause  of  the  task  involved  in  furnishing  tho  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  fuel  and  also  the  task  of  testing  its 
quality,  the  situation  was  very  difficult. 

"The  plans  of  1  SKL  could  not  be  carried  cut,  if  one 
carried  out  the  instructions  laid  down  regarding  the 
•mounts  of  fuel  which  had  to  be  retained  in  store. 

For  instance,  we  could  have  put  many  more  raiarrs  to 
sea  if  we  had  been  permitted  to  use  more  fuel.  The 
same  applied  to  submarine  warfare.  Even  tests  in  the 
dockyards  sometimes  could  not  be  carried  cut  because 
the  fuel,  although  it  was  there,  was  not  allowed  to 
be  used  but  had  to  be  kept  in  storage.  The  Russian 
supplies  were  stopped  in  1941.  Before  then,  supply 
trains  carrying  fuel  arrived  almost  daily  from  Russia." 

RAdm  Voss,  ono  of  tho  planning  officers  of  1  SKL,  stated  that  until 

1940,  there  was  no  real  need  for  detailed  planning  in  tho  procurement  of 

fuel.  However,  from  tho  end  of  1940  to  the  middlr  of  1941,  he  said,  it 

was  apparent  that  there  would  eventually  be  a  shortage.  Ko  continued: 

"This  shortage  of  fuel  developed  importantly  after  the 
start  of  the  war  with  Russia,  because  the  Italian  Navy 
asked  us  to  provide  140,000  tons  fuel  oil  a  month.  That 
was  beyond  our  capabilities.  Before  this  demand  of  the 
Italian  Navy  was  mado,  I  submitted  plans  and  suggestions 
on  how  to  restrict  tho  consumption  of  fuel  in  our  Navy, 
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ca  that  va  would  ha  ablo  to  r.eot  the  more  stringent 
demands  of  both  navies.  In  tho  loot  quarter  of  194l» 
this  question  became  cost  urgent  and  tho  Chief  of  tho 
Naval  Staff  -  I  thick  it  vaa  Admiral  Sehniewind  at  tho 
time  -  accepted  those  plans,  and  we  began  to  allocato 
fuel  oil  to  nho  different  consumers. 

"Me  had  no  experience  in  the  beginning,  of  course,  a3 
to  who  would  want  how  tens  of  oil,  so  we  made  theso 
allocations  according  to  tho  amounts  our  research  men 
found  we  had  used  during  the  preceding  months  and  years, 
plus  the  current  ground  needs  of  the  different  theaters 
of  war*  I  always  kept  oil  in  reaerve  for  operational 
needs*  You  see,  I  was  attached  to  1  SKL* 

"The  operational  planning  officers  in  1  5KL  let  me 
know  what  they  were  going  to  do  end  X  determined  the 
probable  amount  of  oil  fuel  needed  for  the  operation. 

Keen  the  operational  plans  were  ready,  I  had  infor¬ 
mation  whether  or  not  there  would  be  fuel  enough  in 
the  theater*  If  insufficient  fuel  was  available,  I 
got  in  touch  with  Admiral  Luottke  in  Adn  Qu  III  and 
asked  him,  very  secretly  of  course,  to  send  such  and 
such  an  ascunt  of  fuel  to  tho  theater  concerned.” 

Because  petroleum  products  wore  rationed  after  1  July  1941,  require¬ 
ments  planning  for  these  items  wao  discontinued  in  the  Navy  after  that 
date.  There  was  always  a  shortage  from  then  until  the  end  of  the  war  and 
the  Navy  got  a3  much  as  it  could,  not  what  it  needed  or  planned  that  it 
should  get 
Procureaent 

Until  oid-1941,  the  Navy  procured  its  own  crude  oil  and  raw  blending 
stocks,  as  well  as  subsidising  its  own  synthetic  and  blending  plants  and 
coal  ani  ehallc  fields  from  which  those  blending  stocks  wore  obtained. 

There  were  no  special  procedures  employed  in  procuring  oil  from  Ecu- 
mania,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Esthonia  other  than  by  purchase.  Until  1939, 
oil  purchased  from  these  countries  was  paid  for  by  the  Navy  in  tho  coun¬ 
try  *s  currency,  i*e.,  Roumanian  leis,  etc*  After  then*  tho  Navy  settled 
for  such  purchases  through  bank  transfers*  Shortly  before  tho  Roumanian 
government  fell  to  tho  Communists,  in  August  1944,  a  type  of  a  mutual 
assistance  settlement  account  was  established,  wherein  oil  received  was 
credited  to  the  Roumanian  account  and  items  purchased  by  Roumania  from 
Germany  wore  debited  against  it.  This,  of  course,  was  controlled  by  the 
Speer  Ministry  and  Reicchbank.  The  Navy  had  no  control  over  actual  rec¬ 
ord  keeping.  Speer  Ministry  reported  the  receipts  of  all  fuel  for  the 
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arced  forces  to  the  leichmbank,  in  the  coco  Conner  as  other  lies  of  equi¬ 
page  or  supplies  receive!  free  cm  ally  were  reported* 

After  mid- July  1941,  ull  fuel,  whether  procured  at  read  or  developed 
within  Germany,  was  allecatcd  by  CEL/Eua  hi  (1941-42)  or  the  Speer  l!ini- 
ctry  (1942-45). 

Allc matter n  ard  Fatirninf! 

Fuel,  like  all  raw  materials  and  comccn-use  consumables  and  items 
of  equipage,  was  allocated  to  tha  three  armed  services  by  OKV/Rue  VI  from 
mid-July  1941  to  1942,  and  by  Speer  Ilnistry  from  1942  to  thi  end  of  the 
war.  Aim  Qu  III  reallocated  the  i;avyfo  chare  to  tho  chips  and  shore  sta¬ 
tions  monthly.  RA±a  Ados  stated  that  once  fuel  stocks  became  in  short 
supply  (December  1941)#  tha  Lavy  instituted  a  strict  system  of  rationing. 
The  admiral  ccrmmtnding  a  forco  of  cruisers,  light  cruisers,  etc.,  received 
hie  monthly  allocation  of  fuel.  He  then  reallocated  tho  amount  allowed 
bin  to  his  chips.  Each  commanding  officer  was  responsible  to  his  own  unit 
or  task  forco  commander  that  no  noro  fuel  than  that  allocated  to  hiiu  was 
used.  If  1  CEL  required  an  operation  by  theca  forces,  not  already  planned, 
the  admiral  commanding  the  forco  received  a  special  allocation.  It  then 
becama  his  duty  to  distribute  tho  now  allocation  among  the  chips  concerned. 
If  hia  forces  did  not  use  the  quantities  allocated  to  then,  he  reported  the 
residue  to  Ada  Qu  III. 

The  files  of  GKt/Abvehr  chav  that  until  December  1941#  the  only  fuel 
on  ration  was  gasoline.  Tho  diminishing  stocks  and  drop  In  production, 
however,  compelled  tho  Admiralty  to  introduce  fuel  oil  rationing  on  1 
January  1942.  The  need  for  tho  strictest  fuel  economy  was  impressed  upon 
all  commanding  officers  by  neats  of  lectures  and  orders.  Further  ceonozy 
in  tho  use  of  fuel  oil  was  achieved  by  various  chore  consumers  (bakeries, 
feed  stores,  industrial  plants,  etc.)  by  converting  their  fuel  oil  heating 
plants  to  ccal.  Tho  consumption  of  liquid  fuel  in  naval  auxiliaries  and 
merchant  vessels  not  at  ecu  and  in  accommodation  chips,  was  either  reuuced 
or  cut  cut  altogether,  by  furnishing  heating  and  power  from  shore  plants, 
fuel  barges,  etc.  Kerosene  was  used  for  lighting.  Coal-fired  dredgers, 
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in  preference  to  oil-fired  ones,  were  used  on  marine  construction  jobs. 
Consumption  of  fuel  oil  and  oil  fuel  was  reduced  to  the  bare  minimum  neces¬ 
sary  for  condn^fc  of  the  war  throughout  the  Navy. 

la  a  result  of  the  fuel  oil  shortage,  the  minimum  requirement  of  stocks 
in  bases  could  m  longer  be  adhered  to.  fuel  could  only  be  reserved  for 
the  demand*  of  GrpUp  West  and  the  fleet  Conund.  It  thus  happened  that 
when  ship#  arrived  at  bases  without  previous  warning,  supply  difficulties 
arose,  and  on  occasion  (at  La  Havre  and  Ostend)  stocks  vers  completely  ex¬ 
hausted,  although  idairal  France  brought  up  fuel  support  immediately  the 
bases  submitted  their  requirements. 

In  order  to  reduce  loss  of  fuel*  to  a  minimum,  in  the  event  of  enemy 
landings  or  eomanrio  raids,  dumps  of  gasoline  lubricants,  greases,  etc., 
were  moved  into  the  interior,  away  from  the  seaports  and  beaches. 

Mo  unit,  flotilla  or  squadron  received  the  asuunt  of  fuel  it  wanted 
or  needed.  The  U-boat  service  was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  RAdm 
idea  stated,  until  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  the  fuel  it  used  was  also 
rationed.  The  Engineering  Inspection  determined  the  quantities  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  each  type  of  vessel,  from  tables  of  consumption  prepared  by 
that  organization,  force  or  fleet  CinCs  could  determine  the  amount  of  fuel 
required  by  their  units  at  all  speeds.  Allowances  for  operations  were 
based  on  the  average  speed  of  the  vessels  involved,  the  duration  of  the 
voyage  and  the  anticipated  tactics  involved.  According  to  the  location  of 
the  units  and  the  deployment  and  operational  schedules  planned  for  them, 

Adm  Qu  III  directed  delivery  of  the  fuel  allocated  for  the  period  involved, 
either  by  rail  or  inland  waterway  transportation  provided  by  the  Army  or 
by  naval  controlled  tankers  operated  by  the  logistic  Support  Departments 
at  Kiel  or  1&lhelm*baven. 

Oberregierungsrat  Boeker  complained  about  the  fuel  allocation  to  the 

Navy  by  the  Speer  Ministry,  He  said: 

*1  do  not  believe  that  the  Navy  got  a  fair  share  of 
the  fuel  available.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  war, 
the  growing  scarcity  made  a  control  system  and  sub¬ 
division  of  procurement  by  the  various  services  nec¬ 
essary.  However,  it  was  carried  out  by  the  Speer 
Ministry  without  satisfactory  consideration  of  the 
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operational  costs  and  needs  or  the  Navy.  In  1944*  end 
fro*  that  time  on,  when  the  Navy  hardly  received  any 
fuel,  the  evacuation  of  the  vfaole  population  of  the 
eastern  provinces  could  not  be  carried  out  satisfacto¬ 
rily,  although  there  were  ships  and  tonnage  available, 
the  biggest  share,  as  far  as  high  octane  gasoline  was 
concerned,  was  received  exclusively  by  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army  received  most  of  the  diesel  oil  for  their 
Motorized  units  and  armored  divisions. 

"the  Party  system  which  was  superimposed  over  the  mili¬ 
tary,  through  a  lack  of  understanding  of  naval  needs, 
affected  allocations.  Doenitz  cooperated  very  well 
with  Speer,  but  in  the  field  of  fuel  procurement  such 
cooperation  had  little  effect.  I  personally  am  not 
informed  about  the  relationship  between  the  Fuehrer 
and  Doenitz  and  between  Speer  and  Doenitz.  One  thing, 
however,  is  veiy  significant:  Haeder  had  frequently 
demanded  personal  reports  fro*  me  regarding  fuel  avail¬ 
ability.  He  called  it  the  *Red  Blood  of  the  Navy'. 

After  the  change  of  command,  Doenitz  did  not  ask  once 
for  the  Navy's  oil  needs  in  procurement  and  supply. 

Moreover,  it  was  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
technical  development  of  the  various  craft  for  the 
Navy,  from  1943  on,  required  so  many  different  types 
of  fuel  that  the  list  that  Dcenit2  had  to  present  to 
Speer  was  quite  a  largo  one.  The  same  thing  happened 
with  the  Air  Force,  when  it  changed  to  turbine  craft 
and  high  speed  planes.  The  Fuehrer  gave  preference 
to  the  Air  Force  and  their  need3  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  allocations  of  fuel  to  the  Navy,  from  about 
the  end  of  1943,  were  hardly  recognizable  and  a  lot 
of  the  naval  vessels  were  immobilized. w 

RAdn  Voss  stated  that  the  rationing  was  so  severe  and  the  allocations 

so  small  that  all  non-essential  fuel  oil  burning  vessels  were  placed  *u 

reserve,  and  in  some  instances,  the  crews  transferred  or  paid  off.  The 

system  employed  in  conserving  fuel  allocated  to  the  Navy,  he  explained: 

ttThe  admiral  in  command  of  the  training  units  had  a 
lot  of  ships,  motor  ships,  steamers  and  submarines 
and  a  lot  of  small  craft.  He  was  in  a  key  position 
and  we  knew  from  what  he  had  used  over  the  last  year 
and  during  the  last  months  that  he  needed  about 
10,000  tons  a  month.  He  got  them.  Then  cosmands  at 
Kiel  and  Vilhelmshaven  needed  a  lot  of  fuel  for  train¬ 
ing  installations,  etc.  They  had  to  support  certain 
groups,  such  as  the  artillery  school  and  other  installa¬ 
tions,  tugs,  transports,  and  training  ships.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  Logistic  Support 
Departments  at  Kiel  and  Vilhelmshaven  enough  oil  to  con¬ 
duct  convoy  service  in  Norway,  from  Bremen  or  Hamburg 
to  the  coast  of  Holland  and  from  there  to  the  coast 
of  northern  and  southern  France.  They  needed  the  oil 
first,  because  they  had  charge  of  the  coastal  shipping 
and  its  convoy.  The  rest  was  either  put  into  reserve, 
kept  there  for  the  operational  demands  of  SKL,  or  put 
into  the  shore  establishments  waiting  further  distri¬ 
bution.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  always  the  omni¬ 
present  needs  of  the  Italians#11 
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The  files  of  CinC  Chief  Command  Koruay  show  that  in  March  1943  Group 
Command  North  and  the  Fleet  Command  submitted  a  request  for  oil  stocks  in 
Northern  Europe  to  be  increased  to  25,000  cubic  meters  (6,603,250  U.  S. 
barrels)  as  the  quantity  commensurate  with  the  tasks  confronting  the  Navy 
in  northern  waters. 

Group  Command  North  calculated  that  about  8000  cubic  meters  was  needed 
for  a  three-day  operation.  This  meant  that,  for  a  cruiser  force  operation 
until  10  April  (Group  North  was  writing  on  25  March),  the  entire  quantity 
of  support  then  on  its  way  would  bo  used  up.  Any  harbor  routine  or  further 
operation  would  have  to  be  fed  from  battleship  stocks.  This  state  of  affairs, 
the  correspondence  stated,  could  not  bo  remedied  by  further  support  arriv¬ 
ing  in  the  existing  quantities  and  at  the  existing  tempo.  The  outcome 
would  only  be  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  all  stocks. 

In  reply  to  a  request  from  the  cruiser  force  on  28  May  1943  for  the 
allocation  of  4500  cubic  motors  (1,188,765  U,  S.  barrels)  of  fuel  oil  for 
exercises  in  addition  to  the  monthly  harbor  requirements.  Admiral  North¬ 
ern  Waters  stated: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  every  effort  should  be  made  in 
our  management  of  oil  gradually  to  build  a  reserve  of 
at  least  two  fillings  for  ships  and  destroyers,  in 
addition  to  ships  with  full  oil  stocks  aboard.  This 
reserve  will  bo  for  both  offensive  and  defensive  pur¬ 
poses.  Otherwise  there  is  a  danger  that  the  Fleet,  as 
happened  to  our  destroyers  in  the  Battle  of  Narvik 
(April  1940),  will  be  forced  to  remain  in  port  for  lack 
of  oil.  To  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  reserve, 
some  40,000  cubic  meters  of  fuel  oil  must  be  set  aside  . 
in  the  northern  theater.  At  present  there  is  only 
1100  cubic  meters  (290,587  U.  S.  gallons)  in  tho  North, 
namely  500  cubic  meters  in  Alta  and  600  cubic  meters  in 
in  Narvik,  that  is,  only  one  quarter  of  the  target 
figure. 

"A  monthly  consumption  of  4500  cubic  meters  solely  on 
exercises  seems  to  me  indefensible  in  our  present  oil 
situation.  Such  quantities  must  be  reserved  for  posi¬ 
tive  operations.  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  state¬ 
ment  issued  at  a  high  level  to  the  effect  that  the 
quantity  of  oil  expended  on  operation  Hope  was  unduly 
high,  despite  the  sinking  of  the  vessel  'D0MBASA*  and 
an  enemy  escort  vessel. 

"It  is  cy  judgment  that  the  oil  situation  is  as  grave 
as  ever,  particularly  as  Italy,  in  the  present  opera¬ 
tional  situation,  will  require  large  quantities  of  oil 
for  the  defensive  tasks  confronting  her  fleet.  * 
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In  a  report  on  the  marine  fuel  oil  situation  made  by  Gridm  Raeder 
to  Hitler  in  early  1942.  CinC  Navy  stated  that  the  Italian  Navy  was  in 
continual  need  of  fuel  and  that  the  Navy  *  s  stocks  were  running  low.  The 
passage  of  the  Brest  group  through  the  Channel  and  onto  Norway,  he  said, 
consumed  20,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  alone.  By  April  1st,  he  continued,  the 
Navy*s  reserve  stocks  had  dwindled  to  150,000  tons,  Roumanian  deliveries 
fell  from  46,000  tons  to  8,000  tons  per  month  and,  since  that  had  been 
promised  to  the  Italians,  who  urgently  needed  fuel  for  the  Mediterranean 
campaign,  further  withdrawals  had  to  be  made  from  Navy  stocks.  He  com¬ 
plained: 

"The  total  allocation  of  black  fuel  oil  for  both  the 
German  and  Italian  navies  for  April  (1942)  has  been 
cut  from  97,000  to  61,000  tons." 

This  cut,  however,  din  not  affect  pocket  battleships  or  submarines, 
because  both  of  these  types  of  vessels  used  diesel  oil. 

Study  of  CinC  Fleet  *s  files  discloses  that  in  February  1942  the  fuel 
oil  situation  in  Norway  was  critical.  A  minimum  monthly  quota  of  some 
5000  tons  was  required  for  vessels,  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  stationed 
in  or  transferred  to  that  theater,  and  this  only  for  normal  harbor  routine, 
anti-aircraft  readiness  and  two  training  voyages  a  week  in  the  fjords. 

This  figure  therefore  excluded  the  transfer  of  ship3  or  operational  require¬ 
ments.  A  further  transfer  of  ships,  commencing  mid-March,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Fleet  Command  to  request  replenishment  of  fuel  oil  stocks  in 
Norway. 

Naval  Group  Command  North  reported  that  the  fuel  oil  situation  was 
critical  in  the  whole  of  its  area  of  command  (i.e.  Germany,  Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land  and  the  Baltic  States).  Only  small  stocks  were  available.  SKL  had 
arranged  for  the  transfer  of  stocks  from  France  and  the  lowlands.  At  the 
end  of  January  1942,  about  140,000  cubic  meters  of  fuel  oil  were  stored 
in  France  and  the  Lowlands.  Aim  Qu,  III  had  arranged  for  50,000  cubic 
meters  (314*386  U.  S.  barrels)  to  be  carried  via  the  inland  waterways  and 
by  rail,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  sea  route.  Group  worth  had 
requested  four  large  and  two  medium  fully-laden  tankers  from  French  waters, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  tankers  in  waters  around  Germany. 
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At  the  end  of  March  1942  SKL  informed  the  Naval  Group  Commands  and 
the  fleet  Command  that,  because  of  the  fuel  oil  crisis  and  the  necessity 
for  holding  fuel  oil  reserves  for  the  Italian  Navy1  a  urgent  convoys  to 
North  Africa,  it  had  become  necessary  to  further  reduce  oil  consumption. 
Operations  by  heavy  naval  units  which  consumed  fuel  oil  were  to  be  sus¬ 
pended.  Commands  were  to  get  along  on  existing  quotas,  so  as  not  to 
restrict  operational  freedom  still  further  by  premature  consumption  of 
already  small  stocks.  It  was,  however,  emphasised  that  necessary  opera¬ 
tions,  occasioned  ty  offensive  operations  of  the  eneay,  were  to  be  carried 
out  without  ^regard  to  quotas.  In  such  events,  the  amount  consumed  above 
the  quota  was  to  come  from  stocks  and  could  not  be  replaced* 

0 

At  the  beginning  of  April  1942,  SSL  ordered  that  even  operations  by 
light  naval  forces  requiring  fuel  oil  were  to  be  suspended.  The  reason  was 
an  unexpected  reduction  in  supplies  of  oil  from  Roumania. 

In  May  1942,  the  fuel  oil  crisis  had  reached  the  stage  where  the 
fleet  Command  reported  that  the  cruiser  "KJET2DW",  the  destroyers  and  the 
torpedo  boats  would  be  put  out  of  commission  unless  an  additional  6,000 
tons  of  fuel  oil  were  sent  for  May. 

In  1942,  all  hope  for  success  in  naval  operations  hinged  upon  the 
oil  situation.  In  November  1942,  CinC  Group  North  cabled  to  the  fleet 
Command  that  SKL  had  given  its  approval  for  the  cruiser  illPFER  and  four 
destroyers,  together  with  the  cruiser  KDEIN,  if  necessary,  to  make  a 
sortie  against  the  convoy  QP-15*  Fuel  oil  was  to  be  taken  from  the  re¬ 
serve  saved  from  the  training  allocation,  estimated  at  1,500  tons,  or 
was  to  be  drawn  from  the  December  quota. 

As  there  was  no  reserve  available  from  the  training  allocation, 
the  operation  against  the  convoy  QP-15  had  to  be  taken  partly  from  the 
December  quota. 

In  November  1942,  CinC  Fleet  complained  that' for  the  past  year  the 
units  of  the  fleet  had  bean  admonished,  and  by  extremely  small  allocations 
compelled  to  save  fuel  oil.  The  training  efficiency  of  the  ships  had 
been  jeopardized,  he  said,  and  there  was  hardly  any  reserve  of  fuel  oil 
left. 
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mil.  W1L  SftKASIS  AO  C1PASITH3 


Cl  JULY  1944) 


(A)  lom  S*A  AREA 

Underground 

AtoV#  Ground 

Total 

Buabar  of  task* 

Storaga  Spac* 

Btoraga  5pac* 

Stcraga  Span* 

and  th«lr  cap*- 

Haatlac  Kaaarka 

Bhla. 

nii. 

Bbls, 

cltta*  Bhla. 

(1)  ttlhalnahasan 

157.2^5 

333.985 

491,230 

22  Tasks 

11  Tanka 

630  to  45.915 

with  haatlag 

(2)  Sanda^Vtlh# lMbm 

411,350 

411,350 

8  Tank*  33,965 

7  Tank* 

to  69,910 

with  haatlac 

0)  !■**» 

** 

134,280 

134,280 

1  Tank  8,020 

1  Tank  4?0 

2  Tanka  62,895 

with  haatlac 

(4)  Bortom 

»,160 

- 

25,160 

2  Tanka  12,580 

attest  bantu* 

(5)  H«lfOlMd 

31.450 

- 

31,450 

1  Task  31,450 

without  ha* tine 

(6)  Bordanba* 

« 

62,900 

62,900 

2  Tank*  31.450 

with  haatlac 

(7)  lln»v*rd*n 

- 

629,000 

629,000 

10  Tank*  62,900 

without  haatlac 

(8)  Braaarhaaan 

62,900 

- 

62,900 

2  Tanka  31,450 

without  haatlac 

(9)  CuxhAvta 

251.600 

- 

251,600 

4  Tanka  62,900 

without  haatlac 

(10)  Kashui re 

• 

180,700 

188,700 

10  Tank*  12,580 
to  25,160 

without  haatlac 

(11)  Catarsoor 

m 

£69.830 

269.830 

4  Tank*  63  to 

without  baatlnc 

69,190 

(12)  Achln 

2,133.600 

- 

2,138,600 

34  Tanks  62,900 

10  Tanka  with  hasting 

(13)  Blacksdt 

2,121,540 

- 

2,121,540 

34  Tanks  58,495 
to  75.489 

•on*  with  haatlac 

(14)  Kordholi 

3.774,000 

- 

3.774,000 

12  Tanks  62,900 

24  Tanka  125,000 

son*  with  haatlac 

(15)  f«|* 

1,256,000 

- 

1,258,000 

4  Tank*  62,900 

8  Tanka  125,600 

iqm  wfth  haatlac 

Total* 

9.620,493 

2,030,045 

11.853,540 

185  Taaki 

(B)  lAlTIC-tt*  AJBU 

(1)  Klal-wlk 

245,930 

245,930 

15  Tanka  945  to 

son*  with  haatlac 

62,900 

(2)  Klol-XBnekakarc 

(3)  iKltUt 

561.825 

- 

581,825 

6  Tank*  31,450 

3  Tmks  47,175 

2  Tanks  125,800 

iom  with  haatlac 

16,870 

* 

18,670 

1  Tank  6,290 

1  Tank  12,500 

without  haatlac 

(4)  BvIumum&o 

5v>9.470 

12,560 

522.050 

14  Tank*  13  to 

a  mm  with  haatlac 

62,900 

(5)  rillM 

218,260 

' 

216,260 

2  Tanka  1,570 

1  Tank  12,580 

1  Tank  13,840 

4  Tanka  47,175 

(6)  flMhoAo 

1.127,795 

- 

1,127,795 

1  Tank  58,495 

17  Tanka  62,900 

son*  with  haatlac 

(7)  Tannanturc 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total* 

2,456,220 

256,510 

2,714.730 

68  Tanks 

KDqHlHi 

nniiinHi 

(c)  xxusd 


(1) 

Lias  a/Donau 

188,700 

- 

"  isss  m 

nctfiwuTiow 

•cm  with  haatlac 

(4) 

BOMS  SSA  ASIA 

9,820,495  Bhla, 

2,030.045  Bhla. 

11,650,540  Bhla.  185  Tank* 

<*) 

BALTIC  SSaASEA 

2,456,220  Bhla. 

258,510  Bhla. 

2,714,730  Bhla.  68  Tacks 

(c) 

IKUXD 

166,700  Bhla. 

- 

183,700  Bhla.  9  Tack* 

12.465,415  Bhla. 

2,288.555  Bhla. 

14.753,970  Bhla.  262  Tank* 
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Tiftim  Mon  stated  that  the  min  difficulties  arose  when  in  the  ixnths 
of  April  and  May  1944,  Allied  planes  suddenly  began  to  bomb  out  the  plants 
where  the  Navy  produced  its  synthetic  oil,  its  other  refineries  and  its 
transport  system. 

He  added: 

"It  was  very  astonishing  for  us  and  we  asked  every  day, 

«Nhy  didn*t  you  bomb  out  these  plants  in  1943? 1  Further¬ 
more,  they  mined  the  River  Danube,  so  that  the  water¬ 
ways  from  Romania  wore  disturbed  and  transport  was 
partly  interrupted.  At  the  end  of  1944,  the  capacities 
of  our  refineries,  hydrogenation  plants,  etc.,  were 
very  small.  I  think  the  output  vac  only  10-15  percent 
of  normal  capacity.  To  overcome  these  difficulties, 
the  Speer  Ministry,  and  especially  a  man  named  Geilen- 
borg  (the  program  was  named  after  him),  tried  to 
build  up  small  distillation  plants  in  valleys  where 
they  could  not  be  seen  by  the  Allied  air  force.  We 
also  tried  to  establish  distillation  plants  in  brew¬ 
eries,  etc.,  but  success  was  very  small,  because  the 
railroads  and  the  general  transport  system  was  dis¬ 
turbed  and  interrupted.” 

Despite  all  these  shortages,  rationing  programs,  etc.,  the  Davy  had 
about  180,000  tons  of  raw  mtorials  for  fuels  and  lubricants,  not  dressed 
for  use,  in  its  supply  system  vhbn  Germany  capitulated  in  1945# 

Storage 

A  list  showing  the  Navy*s  fuel  storage  system  in  Gonnany  and  its 
capacities  appears  on  page  278a.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  on  1  July  1944  this  system  embraced  twenty-three  large  fuel  farms 
with  262  tanks  and  a  capacity  of  about  14  3/4  million  U.  S.  barrels,  81,6 
percent  of  which  was  underground.  Distribution  tanks  (2,2 88,555  barrels) 
wore  all  above  ground.  Most  of  them  were  tanks  bolonging  to  Esso,  Shell 
and  other  large  oil  companies.  Reserve  stocks  (12,465,415  barrels)  wore 
stored  in  underground  tanks. 

The  underground  tanks  were  built  by  the  Navy.  The  largest  underground 
installation  was  at  Ilordholz,  with  an  approximate  capacity  of  3  3/4 
million  barrols.  It  had  not  been  completed  when  war  broke  out.  Normally, 
underground  installations  consisted  of  35  tanks  of  10,000  cubic  meters 
(62,897*6  U.  S.  barrols)  each.  Gapt.  Fischer  stated  that  many  of  the 
installations,  not  considered  underground  storage,  wore  partially  sub¬ 
merged  with  earthworks  protecting  them  from  bomb  blast  and  that  none  of 
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tho  main  installations  voro  over  affected  by  enemy  bombing  and  that  was  all 
tank  forma,  oxccpt  tho  ono  at  Fargo  in  tho  American  zone  of  occupation, 
wore  blown  up  after  the  war  by  British  forces. 

In  addition  to  tho  Navy- owned  tank  forms  shown  on  tho  list  and  chart 
appearing  in  this  chapter,  many  commercial  fuel  storage  plants  were  leased. 
An  example  of  tho  Navy*s  use  of  commercial  storage  was  at  tho  port  of 
Bremorbovon,  whore  tho  Navy  owned  only  two  tanks  of  approximately  31  >450 
barrels  each.  Commercial  storage  consisted  of  15  tanks  with  a  total  capac¬ 
ity  of  approximately  638,000  U.  S.  barrels.  These  tanks  were  fitted  with 
heating  facilities.  Bunkering  places  were  fitted  with  12  inch  pipelines 
for  marine  fuel  oil  and  8  inch  onos  for  diesel  oil.  Fuel  pimps  ranged 
in  capacity  from  220  tons  to  500  ton3  per  hour.  They  were  steam-driven 
by  coal-fired  boilers. 

To  facilitate  fuelling  in  otream,  those  commercial  installations  had 
three  self-propolled  pumping  barges,  one  of  40  ton  and  one  of  250  ton 
capacity  for  gasoline  and  die  col  oil,  and  ono  of  500  ton  capacity  for 
marine  fuel  oil.  Konr-solf-propellcd  barges  consisted  of  ono  of  300  tons 
and  one  of  600  tons. 

Largo  nnval  fuel  depots  voro  managed  by  Intondontur  Officials.  Those 
officials  voro  attached  to  tho  Logistic  Support  Departments,  Kiel  and 
Wilholmshavon,  and  ware  diroctly  responsible  to  them.  As  has  beon  report¬ 
ed,  tho  logistic  support  departments  ware  subordinated  to  Ada  Qu  III. 
Vorvaltung  (supply)  officers  wore  not  employed  as  custodians  of  fuel  plants 
only  officials,  so-called  Amtmaenner,  the  highest  rank  in  the  lower  brack¬ 
et  of  officials.  These  men  really  knew  their  job,  Oberrogierungsrat 
Booker  eaid.  It  was  the  highest  position  they  could  achieve  in  the  Navy. 
Most  of  them,  hed  grown  up  in  the  fuel  business.  "These  jobs  were  very 
highly  thought  of  by  officials  and  assignment  to  them  was  considered  a 
reward  for  faithful  service  -  a  1  cushy*  job,"  he  added. 

In  addition  to  the  fuel  storage  installations  reported  here,  tho 
great  need  for  crude  oil  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a  great  number  of 
smaller  fuel  denot3,  where  the  seven  different  kinds  of  crude  oil  were 
mixed  into  the  final  fuel  products  used  by  the  Navy. 
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Kiel,  Flemhudo  and  Svircnuondo  (in  Goxmany),  Gdynia  (Poland)  and 
Plllau  (East  Prussia )  wore  the  core  important  distribution  points  in  the 
Baltic  area.  VHlhelm3haven,  Ac  him,  Cuxhavon,  Bleckede,  Nondhols  and  Forge 
wore  the  Important  ons3  in  the  North  Sea  Area.  Trondheim,  Narvik-Alta 
and  Kirkenes  (Artie  Ocean)  were  the  major  distributing  points  in  Norway. 
Hulks,  barges  and  lighters  were  used  to  storo  diesel  oil  for  submarines 
at  the  many  ports  in  Norway  where  the  storage  facilities  were  not  avail- 
able  on  shore.  No  information  is  available  on  fuel  storage  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Aegean,  Adriatic  or  Black  Sea  areas.  Testimony  by  persons  in¬ 
terrogated  has  indicated  that: 

(a)  Fuel  was  shipped  over  the  Alp3  from  Germany  and  purchased  in 
Roumania  to  support  German  vessels  operating  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Adriatic,  It  was  apparently  placed  in  the  Italian  naval 
storage  system,  from  which  German  units  made  withdrawals. 

(b)  Fuel  purchased  in  Roumania  was  also  used  to  support  naval  vessels 
in  the  Black  and  Aegean  Seas*  The  Aegean  forces  vere  supported 
from  the  Black  Sea  bases,  through  the  Dardanelles,  by  logistic 
support  ships  operating  under  orders  of  Adm  Qx  III*  Leased 
storage  facilities  at  Varna  and  Burgas  wore  apparently  used. 

(c)  There  were  two  captured  tank  farms  in  the  Far  East;  one  at 
Penang,  one  at  Batavia.  l*5ost  of  the  U-boats  operating  in  the 
area,  however,  were  fuelled  by  blockade  runners,  raiders  and,  in 
isolated  instances,  by  captured  or  Japanese  tankoro,  U-163  fueled 
only  at  Penang  and  Batavia.  No  oil  ports,  such  as  Falembang, 

Miri,  Sandakan,  BokiKpapan  or  Tarakan  were  used.  Prior  to  the 
sinking  of  the  two  tankers  CHARIOTTE  SCHLIEMAN  and  BRAKE,  all 
Gorman  submarines  on  patrol  in  the  Indian  Ocean  were  fueled  by 
them.  After  they  were  lo3t,  no  other  tankers  wore  available  for 
servicing  vessels  in  that  area. 

Distribution 

The  Navy  had  its  own  railroad  tank  cars,  inland  water  barges,  lighters, 
motor  tank  wagons,  etc.  Thoy  vero  partly  chartered  or  requisitioned  for 
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transporting  fuol  from  tho  rofinorio3  to  tho  main  installations  (blending/ 
storage  plants)*  RMn  Men  said  that  thoro  were  about  600  rail  tank  cars 
and  a  lot  of  snail  inland  water  tonkora  under  tho  direct  management  of  tho 

Navy* 

Tho  tankers,  etc.,  wore  allocated  to  the  several  logistic  support 
.dependents  (cco  Organ! cation  of  tho  Navy).  Commanding  officers  of  those 
department  o,  normally  engineering  officers,  worked  closely  with  tho  main 
installations  and  tho  courcos  from  which  they  received  their  fuel.  For 
taking  fuel  into  tho  main  Installations,  Mm  Qu  III  had  under  its  direct 
nrasgenont; 

ia)  The  logistic  support  department,  Kiel; 

b)  The  logistic  support  department,  Wilholmnhaven; 

c)  The  logistic  support  department,  Gdynia; 

d)  The  logistic  support  department  of  Naval  CinC  France 
o)  Tho  Troosschiffverhand  (a  ccmmorcial  shipping  organisation). 

In  this  connection  RAdm  Mam  stated: 

"This  Tr03sschiffverband  was  a  shipping  company  with 
a  lot  of  largo  and  small  tankers.  Its  task  was  to  supply 
ships  at  sea  with  fuel,  ammunition,  water  and  previsions. 
Furthermore,  it  had  to  carry  out  any  required  trans¬ 
port  of  liquid  fuels,  where  the  regular  naval  tankers 
belonging  to  the  various  logistic  support  departments 
could  not  fulfill  this  task.  The  logistic  support  de¬ 
partments  had  to  transport  fuel  from  refineries,  etc. , 
to  tho  main  installations.  They  got  their  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Adm  Qu  III  about  how  much  was  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  where  to  where. 

"The  various  components  were  blended  at  the  main  in¬ 
stallations.  The  fuels  were  then  transported  to  the 
cub-installations  in  the  various  countries,  for  in¬ 
stance  Norway,  Denmark,  France,  Netherlands,  Belgium 
and  Italy*  The  larger  tankers  for  overseas  transport 
were  managed  directly  by  Adm  Qu  III,  in  Berlin,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  necessary  to  work  in  close  connection 
with  the  Operations  Staff  (1  SXL).  It  might  b8  of 
interest  that  at  the  time  the  battleships  SCHABNHORST 
and  GNEISiNAU  were  operating  in  the  Atlantic,  35*000 
tons  of  marine  fuel  oil  per  month  was  made  available 
to  them  by  eight  or  nine  tankers  operated  by  the 
Trossschiffverband  in  close  connection  with  Adm  Qu 
III  and  Naval  CinC  France  in  Paris. 

"On  shore  we  had  the  Army  organization,  the  Transport 
Command,  which  was  responsible  for  rail  and  inland 
waterway  transportation*  It  worked  closely  with  the 
railroad  authorities.  The  Air  Force,  Navy  and  limy 
submitted  their  demands  to  it  and  it  had  to  furnish  the 
transport.  Responsibility  for  the  transport  of  all 
fuel  overseas  rested  with  the  Navy.  The  Navy  had  to 
transport  tho  liquid  fuels  for  tho  Army  as  well  as 
for  the  civilian  economy  in  the  tankers  owned  by  the 
Navy.  One  of  the  Air  Force  squadrons,  the  HERMAN 
GOERING,  had  its  own  tanker  fleet," 
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Tha  number  of  tankers  wployed,  their  tonnage  and  other  information 
regarding  actual  distribution  of  fuel  at  sea  by  the  logistics  support 
departments  are  contained  in  Chapter  V.  Information  regarding  the  capacities 
of  the  regular  Wavy  logistic  support  vessels  are  lacking,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  supply  ship  HOREKIRK*  She  carried: 

Diesel  8, 885,150  Kg  (approximately  66,300  U*  S*  bbls.) 

Murine  fuel  2,754,200  Kg  (approximately  18,360  TJ.  S.  bbla) 

IfaaUAsBLgljm 

AH  logistic  support  vessels  and  tankers  were  designed  to  refuel  by 
two  hoses  running  from  the  stem  of  the  fuelling  ship  to  the  vessel  being 
fuelled*  This  practice  of  refuelling  over  the  tanker* s  stern,  according 
to  Ridm  Schubert,  had  the  tactical  advantage  that,  in  case^  of  emergency, 
all  connections  with  the  tanker  could  be  cast  off  immediately  and  the 
fighting  ship  would  be  ready  for  action* 

The  K&vy*B  concept  of  mobile  support  was  that  each  large  fighting 
unit  should  have  its  own  tanker/ supply  ship*  In  this  connection  Hotten- 
intendant  Wulff  stated: 

"The  hunker  capacity  of  a  pocket  battleship  was  about 
3,000  tons  and  I  should  say  the  consumption,  at  19 
knots,  mist  have  been  60  tons  of  diesel  fuel  per  day* 

This  means  that  they  could  cruise  about  50  days  on 
their  own  bunker  capacity.  The  tanker/supply  ships 
carried  about  11,000  or  12,000  tons  of  diesel  oil* 

When  you  add  the  two  together,  the  cruising  radius  of 
a  pocket  battleship  was  practically  unlimited.** 

*ssssB&ag- 

In  1939,  procurement,  storage,  distribution  of  and  accounting  for 
fuel  was  a  responsibility  of  MarRuest/K.  The  dockyards  at  Wilhelmehicven 
and  Kiel  were  the  field  agencies  which  carried  on  this  work  for  MarRuast/K* 
In  1940,  however,  a  reorganization  of  the  Admiralty  was  effected  and  this 
responsibility  was  transferred  to  Adri)u  III*  The  Logistic  Support  Depart¬ 
ments  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelms  haven  were  established  at  that  time  and  assumed 
responsibility  for  storage,  distribution  of  and  accounting  for  all  fuel, 
except  coal  and  lubricating  oil*  These  items  were  managed  by  the  supply 
centers  at  Wilhelashaven  and  Kiel  respectively*  Procurement  oontracts 
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or  reallocations  of  fuol  allowed  to  tho  Navy  by  OKl/Ruo  Wi  and  pricing  of 
fuel  in  the  supply  oyotem  was  performed  in  tho  Admiralty  by  Adm  Qu  III. 

Raring  the  war,  atatiotico  on  fuel  issues  and  accounting  for  rationed 
fuol.  Dined  or  produced  in  Germany,  wore  assembled  and  porfonned  by  three 
commercial  firms,  tho  Montan  Mining  Union,  at  Berlin,  the  Sehiveg  Company 

i 

at  Essen  oral  tho  Von  Appen  Company  at  Hamburg.  A  fourth  company,  Ruminol, 
maintained  atatiotico  and  accounted  for  Roumanian  oil  purchased  direct  by 

Adm  Qa  III  or  mad©  available  to  tho  Navy  by  OKV/Ruo  Wi  or  Spoor  Ministry. 

/ 

DKG  (German  War  Shipment  Corporation)  maintained  statistics  on  fuel 
issues  to  Italy  and  submitted  them,  undor  the  mutual  aid  system  of  account¬ 
ing  to  OXI^E,  thence  to  the  Reichsbonk. 

Before  tho  war,  when  fuels  and  lubricants  were  first  received  in  tho 
Navy>o  supply  syotem  (at  tho  rooorvo  or  distributing  tank  farms ),  thoy 
war©  handled  like  ,  any  other  item  of  stock,  i.  o.,  tho  tonnago  or  gallonogo 
was  taken  up  at  its  priced  valuo  on  tho  books  of  tho  dockyards.  Total 
quantities  in  storo  and  their  valuo  was  reported  monthly  to  MarRucot/K. 

Ebon  war  broko  out,  howovor,  and  the  reorganisation  roforred  to  abovo  took 
place,  prices  were  dropped. 

Each  fuol  depot  reported  its  issues  daily,  and  anticipated  issues 
for  tho  succeeding  day,  to  tho  logistic  support  dopartmont  having  cogni- 
sanco  ovor  its  activities.  Quantities  on  hand,  issued  or  expected  to  bo 
issued  woro  recapitulated  by  theco  doportmonts.  Thoao  recapitulations 
voro  submitted  weekly  to  Adm  Qu  III,  tho  Engineer  Inspectorate  and  tho 
proper  accounting/  statistical  firms.  Reports  and  tho  us  ago  factors  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Engineering  Inspectorate  voro  tho  basis  upon  which  all  Navy 
reallocations  were  made. 

Prices  of  fuel  voro  controlled  and  established  by  the  Roichproispruof- 
otollo  (National  Office  of  Prico  Control)  at  Hamburg  during  tho  war.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  little  variation  in  fuel  prices. 

Tho  Navy  Budget  Office  (OKl^/E)  allocated  tho  funds  with  which  tho 
Navy  financed  fuol  procurement  and  production.  Adm  Qa  III  obtained  bids 
from  and  nado  contracts  with  tho  various  coal  owners  and  navy-sponsored 
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and  other  refineries  and  mixing  plants  to  produce  its  synthetic  fuolo. 

It  also  purchased,  through  the  firm  Ruminol,  crude  oil  from  Roumania  and 
other  countries  and  consigned  it  to  the  refineries  and  blendinf/storogo 
plants.  OKI/Rue  Wi  determined  the  amounts  it  could  purchase  or  produce 
(see  chapter  on  Procurement).  Bills  for  coal  or  shale  oil  acquired  by 
the  Navy  were  paid  by  Aha  Qu  III  at  the  controlled  price# 

In  special  cases  whore  certain  cool  products,  such  as  residuals  of 
tar,  oil  or  coal,  wore  needed  by  tho  Navy  only  for  blending  certain  fuels, 
separate  contracts  were  lot.  The  prices  negotiated  in  Buch  instances, 
woro,  of  course,  not  subject  to  price  control.  Ruminol  paid  bills  for 
crude  oil  obtained  abroad  and  submitted  its  own  consolidated  bill  to 
/dm  Qi  III  for  payment.  Coots  of  crudo.oil  purchased  abroad  varied  with 
production  costs  in  the  countries  in  which  it  was  produced.  It  was  said, 
however,  that  after  Gorman, troops  occupied  the  countries  involved,  such 
price  variations  were  controlled,  insofar  as  it  was  politic  to  do  so,  by 
the  German  authorities. 

Issues  to  forcoo  afloat  wore  undo  by  tho  distributing  fuel  depots  on 
tho  basis  of  a  combined  requisition/invoice,  <khon  issue  was  completed, 
tho  signed  invoice  showing  quantities  issued  was  oont  to  the  appropriate 
logistic  support  department,  which  in  turn  sent  it  to  the  Main  Account¬ 
ing  Department  of  tho  naval  dockyard,  whore  issues  woro  recorded  and  assem- 
bled  for  the  annual  fuel  return  made  to'  Adm  Qu.  Ill* 

Aboard  ship,  quantities  woro  verified  by  tho  engineering  officer  by 
sounding  and  temporaturo  conversion,  and  entered  in  the  engineering  log. 
Daily  consumption  figures,  speeds  and  thoir  duration  woro  also  entered  in 
this  log.  logo  woro  forwarded  to  tho  Engineering  Inspectorate,  where 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  ships  of  one  class  wore  recapitulated, 
and  usage  factors  developed. 

Sraanary 

The  Navy  used  nine  kinds  of  fuel,  viz.  s 

(a)  Crude  and  3holo  oil  purchaeed  abroad,  used  as  a  base  in  blending 


all  liquid  fuels  3 
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(b)  Refined  marine  (black)  fuel  oil,  used  by  all  warship3  and  oil- 
burning  merchant  vessels,  excopt  pocket  battleships  and  sub¬ 
marines, 

(c)  First  grade  refined  diesel  oil,  used  by  submarines, 

(d)  Second  grade  rofined  diesel  oil,  used  by  pockot  battleships  and 
in  some  cruisers*  auxiliary  motors, 

(e)  Third  grade  refined  diesel  oil,  used  by  diesel  driven  auxiliaries 
and  merchant  vessels.  (While  the  records  studied  make  no  mention 
of  other  vessels  using  diesel  oil,  since  Germany  lod  the  world 
in  the  diesel  engineering  production  field,  it  appears  logical 

to  aooumo  that  many  small  craft  and  naval  trucks  also  used  this 
fuel.) 

(f)  Gasoline,  used  by  small  battle  unite  and  passenger  vehicles, 

(g)  Coal,  used  by  coot  of  its  minesweepers,  trawlers,  harbor  defense 
boats  and  shore  establishments, 

(h)  Peat  and  wood,  mixed  with  coal,  used  by  email  craft  during  the 
last  months  of  the  war  only, 

(i)  Peroxide  of  !$ydrogen  (H2O2),  used  to  increase  explosiveness  of 
first  grade  die  sol  oils  and  to  attain  high  speeds  in  submarines. 

In  addition,  it  had  22  kinds  of  lubricating  oil  and  seven  kinds  of 
grease  in  its  supply  system. 

Fuel  and  fuel  mixing  ingredients  were  rationed  during  the  war.  OKl^ 
Ruo  Vd  allocated  to  the  Navy  its  ohoro  of  all  erode  and  shale  oil  purchased 
abroad  and  all  oil  chalk  and  the  various  types  of  coal  and  coal  products 
mined  and  developed  in  Germany.  These  allocations  wore  mado  avoilablo  to 
Jdm  Qx  III. 

The  Navy  Budget  Office  (0KIJ/E)  allotted  the  money  necessary  to  subsi¬ 
dise  Gorman  commercial  firms  in  tho  production  of  coal  and  coal  products 
and  to  pay  for  tkcao  products  and  tho  Navy  to  shore  of  crude  and  ahalo  oil 
purchased  abroad. 

idn  Q11  III  made  all  contracts  far  tho  production  of  fuel  and  fuel 
products,  for  the  blending  of  crudo  oil  with  these  fuol  products  and  for 
other  work  in  connection  ‘.herewith,  and  settled  all  bills  resulting  from 
such  contracts. 

Eueinol,  a  civilian  firm,  imported  all  crude  oil  obtained  for  tho 
Navy  abroad,  paid  tho  bills  for  it  and  submitted  its  consolidated  bills 
to  Mdm  Qu  III  for  settlement. 
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After  thej  had  been  properly  blended,  liquid  fuels  and  lubricants 
were  taken  into  the  supply  system,  where  they  were  carried  on  the  books  at 
no  price.  Solid  fuels  and  greases  were  also  taken  into  the  supply  system 
on  the  sane  basis. 

All  allocations  of  stocks  of  liquid  and  solid  fuels,  lubricants  and 
greases  were  made  within  the  Navy  by  Ada  Qu  III.  The  fuel  program  of  the 
Navy  was  also  administered  by  that  organization.  Its  field  agencies  .per¬ 
formed  the  work. 

The  logistic  support  department  at  the  naval  dockyards  at  Kiel,  Wil- 
helmshaven  and  Gdynia  and  the  logistic  support  unit  under  Naval  CinC  France 
were  charged  with  the  receipt,  storage  and  distribution  of  fuel  and  boiler 
water  locally,  and  the  dispatch  of  such  items,  via  tanker,  to  seagoing 
units  and  foreign  bases. 

Prices  for  fuel  mined  or  synthetlsed  in  Germany  were  controlled  by 
the  National  Office  of  Price  Control.  Prices  for  fuel  procured  abroad 
were  negotiated  by  German  forces  occupying  the  country  from  which  it  was 
obtained. 

Three  commercial  films  maintained  statistical  data  regarding  receipts 
and  issues  and  accounted  moneyvise  to  Adm  Qu  III  for  all  fuel  in  the  naval 
supply  system* 

Fuel  distribution  depots  reported  issues  and  anticipated  issues  daily 
to  the  logistic  support  departments,  which  in  turn  mode  a  consolidated 
issue  report  weekly  to  Adm  Qu  III. 

Adm  Qu  III  made  a  priced  fuel  issue  report  annually  to  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Accounts,  via  the  Admiralty  pre-audit  office. 

HeJor  Problem  wad  Bxperlepcea  foiated  art  auggwtioM  H«dy.tar,,PMtaM 
IntorrpaW 

Several  officers  and  officials  were  asked  about  their  experiences  in 
handling  fuel  afloat  and  ashore,  and  what  changes,  if  any,  they  would  make 
if  they  were  again  confronted  with  the  Mae  problai.  They  were  also  asked 
if  they  had  any  further  information  that  they  believed  would  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  American  Navy.  Their  replies,  where  they  have  not  already  been 
included  in  the  text,  are  recorded  below. 
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Oberregierungsrat  Beaker  saidt 

n£mL  delivered  to  the  Navy  had  to  hftYfi. -ft 
specific  gravity,,  designed  to  make.  it  heavier  than 

yflterjBSLikyff MW.  SlB L  WtoSJLgfeto  The  mix¬ 

ing  process  was  controlled  by  a  top  chemist  at  the 
Chemical  and  Physical  Department  at  Kiel,  a  Dr*  Her¬ 
man  Meyer,  now  employed  by  the  American  Navy  (Navy 
Boiler  Technical  Laboratory,  Philadelphia)*  This 
same  man  has  information  regarding  the  viscosity  and 
other  properties  of  the  22  kinds  of  lubricating  oils 
used  by  us,  especially  the  "Heiadampf  Zjylinderoll” 
(superheated  steam  cylinder  oil)* 

"Our  largest  rail  tank  cars  were  approximately  15,400 
gallons  (22  tons),  with  the  exception  of  seme  experi¬ 
mental  cars  of  21,000  gallons  (30  tons).  They  were 
about  twice  the  size  of  our  regular  tank  cars  (15 
tons) « 

"The  main  difficulty  with  these  experimental  tank  cars 
was  not  so  much  the  volume  of  the  cars  as  the  weight 
on  the  tracks  and  particularly  the  necessity  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  oil  at  temperatures  high  enough  to  maintain 
fluidity.  These  tank  cars  had  only  one  unloading 
hatch,  where  the  fuel  was  to  be  pimped  out,  and  when 
the  fuel  was  cold,  pumping  was  difficult*  This  prob¬ 
lem  was  solved  by  installing  special  metal  hoses,  run¬ 
ning  in  spirals  inside  the  tank,  into  which  was 
introduced  hot  steam*  This  made  the  oil  thin  enough 
to  unload  it* 

"The  difficulties  of  getting  clearances  through 
tunnels,  on  bends,  through  towns,  etc#,  were  solved 
by  subdividing  the  experimental  cars  into  three  par¬ 
titions,  each  being  supported  by  &  special  axle,  so 
that  sharp  bends  or  other  obstructions  along  the  rail 
tracks  were  avoided.  These  experimental  cars  were 
developed  by  WiFo  (Wirtschaft  Forschung)  an  organizer 
tion  working  for  the  Air  Force. 

"If  I  were  directed  to  establish  a  fuel  handling  sys¬ 
tem  again,  with  no  restrictions  imposed  upon  me,  I 
would  make  no  changes  in  the  system  we  used  during  the 
war.  In  procurement,  however,  I  think  that  it  would 
be  better  if  the  procuring  officers,  or  procuring 
establishments  of  the  armed  forces,  had  more  freedom 
in  obtaining  their  allocations  of  fuel.  During  the 
last  part  of  the  war,  heavy  friction  and  unpleasant¬ 
ness  developed  within  the  armed  forces  because  of 
competition  between  the  three  services  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  various  governmental  departments  in 
their  attempts  to  get  the  oil  they  needed.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  service  with  the  greatest  political  influence 
got  the  major  share  of  the  fuel,  regardless  of  the 
operational  need 3  of  the  others. 

"The  whole  fuel  procurement  and  supply  of  a  country 
cannot  be  looked  at  from  the  aspect  of  the  country 
Itself,  but  has  to  be  regarded  from  an  over-all  view, 
in  this  case  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Western  World. 
Obviously  the  American  oil  iaiuatry  has  recognized 
the  need  for  controlling  the  distribution  and  supply 
of  the  Western  World.  About  19  big  American  oil  com¬ 
panies  have  now  merged  and  probably  will  control  oil 
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procurement  and  supply  in  their  own  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Your  forces  here  in  Germany  (1951)  should  not 
be  provided  with  the  end  product  of  high  octane  fuel, 
for  your  military  needs,  from  America.  The  crude  oil 
products  should  be  shipped  to  Germany,  where,  after 
being  refined  in  German  plants,  they  could  be ,  finish¬ 
ed  to  support  your  forces.  X  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  conducted  negotiations  with  the  British,  the 
Benelux  Countries  and  Norway,  on  this  subject.  The 
British  are  considering  my  proposal.  I  might  also 
add  that  discussions  have  also  been  entered  into 
with  American  authorities.  There  are  seven  cracking 
plants  left  in  Germany.  The  refineries  ares  Esso 
at  Hamburg,  Shell  at  Harburg,  Vacuum  at  Bremen,  Deurag- 
Nerag  at  Miesburg,  Gelsonberg  at  Gersenkirchen,  Schelvin 
at  Gelsenkirchen  and  Wes  selling  near  Bonn." 

Dr.  Jannsen  stated: 

"If  U*  S.  naval  units  were  stationed  here  in  Germany 
and  difficulties  in  fuel  supply  from  overseas  should 
arise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  oil  to  supply 
the  ships  from  European  bases.  Then  the  type  of  fuel 
oil  which  could  be  obtained  here  in  sizeable  quanti¬ 
ties  would  be  the  type  of  oil  we  had  to  use  towards 
the  last  stages  of  the  war,  after  the  scarcity  of 
other  types  of  oil  had  increased,  the  so-called  pitch 
fuel  oil.  With  the  qualities  shown  in  exhibit  jf&l, 
and  the  special  handling  procedures  required  for  this 
type  of  oil  (these  documents  are  in  the  files  of  this 
project) ,  it  is  very  probable  that  not  enough  normal 
diesel  oil  would  be  available  and  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  gasoline  to  diesel  oil  to  produce  what  in 
our  Navy  was  called  bonder  diesel  Kraftstoff  #2* 
(special  diesel  fuel  #2). 

"We  had  an  interesting  experience  during  the  war,  when 
our  submarines  were  stationed  in  France.  The  boats 
lying,  entering  and  leaving  the  ports  in  the  Gironde 
aid  Loire  estuaries  often  experienced  breakdowns  of 
their  fuel  pimps  on  diesel  engines.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  the  water  in  these  rivers  contained  a 
very  finely  dispersed  mud,  which  entered  the  diesel 
oil  and  thus  destroyed  the  pumps.  In  the  outside 
tanks  of  the  submarines,  the  diesel  oil  floats,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  water.  The  amount  of  water  entering 
the  tank  increases  as  the  oil  is  used  up.  The  water 
which  was  carrying  oil  in  these  tanks  was  infiltrated 
into  the  oil  and  the  tiny  particles  of  the  mud  de¬ 
stroyed  the  pimps.  It  also  happened  when  the  boats 
stayed  in  the  submarine  pens.  We  avoided  this  by 
closing  the  bottom  flaps  of  the  tanks  when  crossing 
over  these  mud  areas.  When  entering  French  ports, 
this  condition  should  be  observed. 

"Lots  of  things  are  obvious  today.  Tank  farms  are 
now  all  underground.  One  thing  that  surely  would 
interest  Americans  Is  that  if  there  is  going  to 
be  a  war.  one  can  never  begin  too  early  to  en¬ 
force  rigorous  methods  to  k^ep  down  waste,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  oil 8  and  oil  products.  During,, the  war, 
the  German  railroads  were  a  striking  example  of  how 
a  nation  can  cut  down  waste.  Our  railroad  system 
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used  vast  quantities  of  cylinder  oil,  which,  of  course, 
was  very  scarce.  They  tried  to  avoid  a  breakdown  of 
transport  by  giving  a  very  heavy  cylinder  oil.  These 
regulations  had  such  a  striking  effect  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  suddenly  required  less  than  half  the  amount  of 
cylinder  oil  they  had  used  before. 

"Another  procedure  was  to  purify  all  types  of  used 
oil.  As  a  result  of  these  purification  methods,  there 
,  was  always  sufficient  oil  of  the  various  types  avail¬ 
able.  I  think  the  secret  of  our  success,  despite  the 
scarcity  of  fusl  and  oil,  lies  in  the  systematic  and 
thorough  training  of  our  technical  personnel  in  naval 
colleges  and  schools.  There  were  special  navy  regu¬ 
lations  for  fuel  oil,  lubrication  end  boiler  feed 
water.  Special  chemical  courses  were  held  in  these 
schools.  These  supplied  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  with  the  fundamental  knowledge  necessary  to 
cany  out  our  program. 

"We  should  have  expanded  our  hydrogenic  and  Fischer*- 
Tropsch  plants  long  before  the  war  and  we  should 
start  to  build  these  industrial  plants  again  now. 

"One  of  our  big  disadvantages  was  that,  in  the  whole 
production  sector,  the  organisation,  and  especially 
the  leading  top  experts,  was  changed  so  frequently 
and  the  experts  discharged.  This  produced  nothing 
but  friction  and  difficulty.  Even  if  a  person  blun¬ 
ders  onoe  in  a  while^  he  should  not  immediately  be 
replaced  with  another*  person.  The  state  of  any  per¬ 
sonality,  particularly  in  the  production  sector,  is 
decisive*  (The  last  sentence  apparently  means  that 
the  removal  of  any  top  executive  within  any  field  of 
production  is  of  such  great  importance  that  frequent 
changes  cause  damaging  disruptions  and  should  be 
avoided  wherever  possible.) 

"Another  great  headache  of  ours  $as  that  the  fuel  de~  * 
pots  always  asked  for  more  fuel  than  was  necessary 
for  their  requirements.  I  think  it  should  be  possible, 
from  the  establishment  of  these  depots,  to  limit  the 
fuel  they  can  stock,  so  that  they  cannot  exceed  the 
amount  of  fuel  or  petroleum  products  actually  required. 

"I  would  also  like  to  state  that  because  of  having  to 
furnish  the  required  amount  of  fuel,  and  also  the  task 
of  testing  the  quality  of  the  fuel  delivered,  the 
situation  was  very  difficult.  The  Navy,  as  a  carry¬ 
over  from  peacetime,  was  very  spoiled  regarding  the 
quality  of  its  fuel  oil,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
viscosity,  which  was  below  10  degrees  Engler  at  a 
temperature  of  20  degrees  centigrade.  Our  burners 
were  not  able  to  burn  oil  with  a  higher  viscosity. 

As  a  consequence,  when  an  order  for  fuel  for  a  cruiser 
was  placed  in  foreign  countries,  it  was  immediate¬ 
ly  known  that  German  units  were  on  their  way  there. 

"The  many  fuel  sources  which  Germany  had  atits  dis¬ 
posal  varied  greatly  in  their  products*  quality  and 
these,  in  turn,  necessitated  a  firm  supervision  over 
the  mixed  final  product.  However,  the  problem  was 
solved  100  percent  when  war  broke  out.  I  was  informed 
by  an  American  naval  officer.  Lieutenant  Richard  C. 
Aldrich,  US  Navy,  a  member  of  the  Naval  Technical 
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Mission  in  Bur  ops,  who  interrogated  ms  at  Gluecksburg 
in  Jims  1945,  that  tbs  mm  difficulties  with  Mixing 
different  types  of  fuel  forced  the  inerican  Pacific 
Fleet  to  be  laid  up  14  days  because  they  carried  out 
a  Mixture  between  Californian  and  Gulf  oil,  and  that 
it  oould  not  be  used  on  account  of  asphalt  residues. 
During  the  war  ve  had  this  aooidant  onoe.  Shortly 
before  the  intended  sailing  of  the  battleship  BIS- 
MARGE,  it  was  discovered  that  the  oil  burners  were 
full  of  ‘oil  deposit*  and  all  the  bunker  walls  had 
to  be  cleaned  up.  Thereafter,  any  new  type  of  fuel 
oil  was  thoroughly  analysed,  according  to  a  special 
procedure  as  shown  in  exhibit  #8."  (On  file  with 
project  docwents.) 
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CHAPTER  VII  ~  TRANSPORTATION 

Nival  logistic  operations  are  dependent  upon  the  adequacy  of  supplies 
and  facilities  inherent  to  each  element  of  logistics  and  the  use  which  is 
made  of  them.  If  extra  importance  can  be  given  to  any  one  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  it  would  without  doubt  be  placed  upon  transportation.  With  this  in 
mind  it  is  essential  that  the  study  of  the  transportation  systems  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  related  to  the  specific  problem  of 
furnishing  logistic  support  for  naval  forces  should  be  developed  to  a 
point  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  this  element  of  logistics. 

To  achieve  this,  the  following  report  draws  upon  the  vast  amount  of 
information  contained  in  intelligence  data  and  in  transportation  studies 
Conducted  during  and  after  the  war,  and  uses  them  to  outline  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  of  transportation  experience  and  administration  in  Germany  and 
occupied  Birope.  Superimposed  upon  this  background,  and  pertinent  to  the 
transportation  needs  and  functions  of  the  Navy  itself,  are  the  statements 
of  officials  and  officers  who  were  closely  connected  with  naval  transpor¬ 
tation  problems.  Related  research  data  extracted  from  OEW  and  German  and 
British  Admiralty  files  has  also  been  included.  With  these  materials, 
it  is  desired  to  show  the  Navy’s  utilization  of  railroads,  inland  waterway 
systems  and  highways  which  wars  controlled  by  agencies  outside  the  naval 
organisation,  and  also  to  show  the  job  performed  by  sea  transportation, 
which  for  &  period  during  World  War  II  was  the  Navy’s  sole  logistic  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  other  armed  services. 

Despite  traditional  thoroughness  of  the  Germans,  the  material  state 
of  their  transportation  systmn  at  the  outbreak  of  war  left  much  to  be  desired. 
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The  shift  from  peace  to  war  enormously  miltiplied  the  burden  on  available 
facilities.  The  change-over  of  the  German  economy*  the  effects  of  the  blockade 
on  ocean  shipping*  the  urgent  demands  of  OKU*  the  supplying  of  newly  con¬ 
quered  territories  and  the  effects  of  air  raids  and  sabotage  all  added  to 
the  strain  upon  a  system,  which  from  the  beginning  provided  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  safety.  The  shifting  of  captured  transportation  elements  from 
one  country  to  another  and  their  integration  into  the  German  transportation 
system  provided  temporary  relief  in  some  instances*  and  extended  the  system 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  European  continent.  The  advantages  of  these  con¬ 
quests*  however*  were  offset  by  several  disadvantages.  Thus  while  the  booty 
in  transportation  equipment  taken  from  France  and  Belgium  was  large*  it 
vas  small  in  such  countries  as  Holland*  Denmark  and  Norway  and  necessitated 
German  contributions  of  essential  freight  and  transport  equipment  which  had  * 
been  inadequate  from  the  start. 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930s*  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
allowed  railroad  equipment  to  deteriorate  seriously.  Therefore*  when  Gen- 
man  armed  forces  began  to  roll  over  their  own  transportation  routes  and 
those  of  occupied  countries*  they  found  that  the  transportation  facilities, 
available  to  then  were  considerably  below  the  standards  of  perfection  which 
had  been  set  by  the  German  military  theory  of  war.  furthermore*  Hitler* 
in  the  heat  of  his  manipulation  of  the  nation*s  economy  to  achieve  a 
"Greater  Reich"  had  sacrificed  the  railroads  so  that  he  could  realize  the 
fulfillment  of  his  own  ambitious  plans. 

With  gigantic  miscalculation  and  complete  disregard  of  the  warnings 
of  Von  Schlieffen  and  Ludendorff  that  Germany  should  reorganise  its  rail¬ 
roads*  he  deliberately  neglected  them  in  order  to  perfect  his  scheme  for 
a  "Volkswagen"  (peoples  car)  and  extensive  "autobahnen"  (superhighways). 

Firmly  counting  on  a  brief  motorised  blitzkrieg,  he  built  across  Germany 
the  most  extensive  strategic  motor  roads  in  tho  world*  while  neglecting 
the  development  of  the  railroad  system.  It  was  his  fixed  idea  that  com¬ 
munication  with  and  between  the  fronts  could  best  be  handled  by  motorised 
units.  This  had  one  great  drawback.  The  gigantio  highways  became  worthless 
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when  Germany  latex  ran  out  of  motor  fuel. 

The  inland  waterway  system  of  Europe  had  been  kept  in  good  condition. 
Unlike  the  state- owned  railroads  and  highways,  it  had  been  operated  under 
private  ownership.  When  car  shortages  developed  during  the  Russian  campaign 
and  fuel  shortages  threw  additional  loads,  otherwise  carried  by  trucks, 
on  the  already  heavily  burdened  railroads,  the  inland  waterway  companies 
stepped  in  and  saved  Germany^  transportation  organization  from  collapsing. 

The  merchant  marine4  of  Germany  and  the  countries  overrun  by  its  forces 
carried  the  coastal  tonnage  of  the  Baltic,  the  Black  and  Aegean  Seas  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  British  fleet  kept  it  fairly  well  immobilised  in 
the  Atlantic,  but  protected  by  naval  escort,  it  was  able  to  parry  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  war  materials  to  lorway,  the  Lowland  countries  and 
Francs.  As  the  blockade  tightened,  many  of  these  ships  were  shifted  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  Aegean  and  Black  Seas  to 
carry  on  their  jobs. 
gOBBlia&aa 

Germany,  even  before  Hitler4  a  rise  to  power  always  favored  an  organi¬ 
sation  in  which  there  were  only  a  fsw  ministries,  which  represented  the 
whole  of  the  federal  administrative  business.  Thus,  in  the  Weimar  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  German  Chancellor  when  conferring  with  his  ministers  was  within 
technical  reach  of  every  activity  and  agency  of  the  government.  When  the 
Rational  Socialists  came  into  power  they  were  careful  to  maintain  this 
efficient  organisation.  As  a  result,  it  was  a  comparatively  simple  evolu¬ 
tion  for  them  to  integrate  further  and  to  centralise  those  elements  of 
government  and  private  business  which  they  desired  in  the  Nazi  plan  of 
government. 

Under  this  plan  all  existing  private  economic  associations  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  a  central  organization.  They  were  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  as  private  associations,  but  membership  was  made  compulsory  and  the 
government  dictated  the  form  and  functions  of  the  new  set-up.  This  was 
accomplished  under  the  law  of  February  27,  1934 $  which  promulgated  the 
"organic  reconstruction"  of  Germany* 0  economic  system.  The  transportation 
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Croup  was  made  ono  of  seven  under  th<  lliniotry  of  Eco*  Ernies.  Under  a  low 
of  Sept  crier  25,  1935,  however,  it  van  separated  from  tho  other  groiipa, 
called  tho  lliniotry  of  Transportation  and  cub  divided  into  coven  functional 
groups: 

1.  Ocean  shipping 
2*  Inland  shipping 
3*  Motor  transport 
4*  Carrier  service 
5*  Railway  vehicles 

6.  Forwarding  agencies 

7,  Auxiliary  transport  services. 

Each  of  these  croups  vao  further  divided  into  regional  and  cub-regional 
divisions. 

Tho  baoic  fcaturo  of  thio  organization  was  that  transportation  vao 
placed  under  tho  Miniotry  of  Transportation,  whilo  under  tho  old  cchcao, 
tho  original  transportation,  croup  was  included  with  others,  under  tho  cog- 
nieanoo  of  tho  lliniotry  of  Economics.  This  chango  wao  tho  natural  result 
of  tho  dominating  pooition  hold  by  tho  national  railroado  in  tho  transpor- 
tation  systeou 

An  organization  chart  of  tho  Gorman  Transportation  System  appearo 
on  page  294u>  and  on  it  the  flow  of  authority  for  all  agencies, 
except  tho  Navy  ond/or  Eoich  Karitino  Shipping  Commission  io  shown,  A a 
explained  under  tho  oection  Sea  Transportation  in  thio  chapter,  tho  llavy, 
from  Mobilization  Day  until  1942  had  comploto  control  over  all  oea  trans¬ 
portation,  From  1942-1944,  thio  responsibility  wao  ©xorciocd  by  tho  Roioh 
Karitino  Shipping  Commission.  From  1944  to  tho  end  of  tho  war,  responsi¬ 
bility  for  oca  transportation  cattoro  wao*oplit  between  tho  Karitino 
Shipping  Conission  and  the  Navy. 

Study  of  thio  chart  will  reveal  that  tho  Hazi  Government  did  not  rely 
on  private  group  a  to  organise  transport  facilities.  Decisions  in  policy 
cattoro  regarding  transportation  woro  n ado  by  tho  government.  Thoroforo, 
on  September  14,  1940,  on  organisation  wao  cstabliohcd  to  effect  dose 
cooperation  between  railroado,  waterway o,  end  road  traffic  in  pcaco  and 
war.  To  attain  this,  tho  agencies  created  woro  given  comploto  power  to 
specif^  tho  typo  of  transport  to  ba  used  and  tho  routes  to  bo  followed. 
Undor  their  direction,  highway  transportation  was  confined  to  local  traffic, 
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collection  and  delivery  work,  and  of  for  to  wore  made  towards  divorting  as 
mch  traffic  a a  possible  from  tho  ovor-burdened  railways  to  tho  inland 

waterway*. 

Controlling  thio  new  organisation  was  tho  Central  Traffic  Office,  tho 
head  of  which  was  a  railroad  official  who  also  presided  ovor  tho  heads 
of  other  department*  of  the  ministry, 

Tho  Central  Traffic  Offico  issued  its  orders  to  three  Area  Traffic 
Offices.  Tfcsss  ucro  located  in  Essori  for  tho  western  area,  in  Borlin  for 
tho  eastern  area,  and  in  Hinich  for  tho  couthorn  area.  Tho  staff  of  tho 
area  traffic  offices  consisted  of  representatives  of  tho  leading  trucking 
and  canal  barge  companies  end  of  tho  ot ate- owned  railroads  in  tho  area.  Tho 
'Chief  was  a  railroad  official.  This  not  only  demonstrates  tho  doninanco 
of  tho  state-cured  railroad  system  ovor  tho  othor  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  bat  alee  cuggest  that  it  dictated  tho  policies  of  tho  new  agencies. 

Tho  area  traffic  offices  wore  further  subdivided  into  district  traffic 
offices,  31  of  which  wore  established  within  Creator  Germany.  Horo  again, 
their  otaff  was  composed  of  representatives  of  tho  trucking  and  canal  bargo 
companies  within  tho  district,  and  theso  offices  wore  headed  by  railway 
officials.  Their  tack  was  tho  regulation  of  traffic  within  thoir  districts, 
tho  quick  loading  and  unloading  of  goods,  and  tho  implementation  of  tho 
directive*  issued  by  the  area  traffic  offices. 

In  Juno  1942  a  Central  Traffic  Directing  Agency  was  established.  Its 
headquarters  were  in  Borlin.  Tho  members  of  thio  new  agency  included  one 
representative  each  of  tho  coal,  lumber,  building  material,  food  supply 
and  crermoat  industries,  as  well  as  oxto  for  industry  in  general  and  another 
for  Inland  waterweys  navigation.  Tho  tacks  of  thio  new  organisation  wore 
chiefly  tho  leading  and  unloading  of  cars  and  barges.  Horo  again,  tho  head 
of  the  organization  was  a  senior  railroad  official. 

Dr.  Albert  Speer,  tho  Reich  Minister  of  Armament  and  Mar  Production, 
accused  a  otcadily  increasing  influence  ovor  tho  transportation  organisation. 
On  July  17,  1942  ho  established  on  Agency  for  Transport  Regulation  and 
appointed  32  Main  Transport  Camniesionoro,  whoso  offices  wore  attached  to 
"Committees*  end  "Rings",  composed  of  engineers.  Theso  organisations  had 
originally  been  created  by  Cpccr  to  expedite  armament  production.  "Committees" 

and  "Rings"  Gristed  for  each  of  32  raw  materials  and  products  which  had  a 
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special  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  These  transport  ooMdeeionars 
had  the  power  to  intervene  in  the  transportation  of  goods  within  their 
sphere  of  responsibility  whenever  a  sore  efficient  organisation  oould  affect 
savings  in  oost  or  time.  Under  these  sain  transport  commissioners,  Dim- 
trict  and  Local  Transport  Cowles  loners1  offices  were  organised.  The  exten¬ 
sive  power  of  this  new  Speer  organisation  over  the  German  transportation 
systma  practically  eliminated  the  power  previously  exercised  by  the  Minister 
of  Transportation.  The  sain  transport  commissioners  could  determine  the 
wtIbum  distances  over  which  certain  articles  oould  be  shipped.  They  oould 
request  industries  to  cancel  the  contracts  of  their  old  cue  toners  if  they 
required  long  distance  hauls.  They  oould  even  force  the  closing  of  factories 
which  were  unfavorably  located,  or  cause  the  reopening  of  dosed  plants 
which  were  located  more  suitably.  Tiwy  oould  shift  rail  transport  to  water 
transport  or  vice  versa,  and  influence  the  placing  of  government  orders  so 
as  to  eliminate  long  distance  hauls.  The  commissioners  oould  also  initiate 
measures  by  which  seasons!  shipments  were  evenly  spread  out  over  the  year. 
They  organised  the  oo-operative  distribution  of  raw  materials,  fuel,  etc., 
as  wall  as  the  oo-operative  shipping  of  semi-finished  and  finished  goods. 

Like  the  Central  Traffic  Directing  Agency,  they  were  also  responsible  for 
expediting  the  loading  and  unloading  of  railway  cars  and  barges. 

In  order  to  effect  additional  oo-ordination  in  the  field  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  transport  main  oowissioners  were  directed  to  make  suggestions 
for  the  even  distribution  of  transportation  and  the  elimination  of  unneces¬ 
sary  shipments  sad  wasteful  methods.  The  igency  for  Transport  Regulation 
delegated  the  task  of  rationalising  shipments  to  the  various  salf-adminis- 
trative  bodies,  such  as  Esonomio  Groups  and  Specially  Group*,  as  wall  as  to 
various  industrial  associations.  Eaoh  of  these  group#  also  appointed  trans¬ 
portation  experts. 

In  addition  to  the  advice  of  all  these  traffic  experts  who  were  attached 
to  the  sarious  governmental  agencies  and  self-administrative  bodies  of  in¬ 
dustry,  the  District  Transport  Commissioners  made  suggestions  on  methods 
designed  to  reduce  transportation  requirmaents  and  to  increase  transport 
efficiency,  as  wall  as  supervising  the  execution  of  all  such  measures  within 

m 

their  respective  districts.  Local  Transport  Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
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the  Armament  Commands,  agencies  which  had  been  created  by  OKJf  in  1934  and 
taken  over  by  the  Speer  Ministry  in  1942.  These  commands  are  refered  to 
in  Chapter  VI  in  connection  with  armament  production 

The  Tour  Tears*  Plan  Office,  Goering's  special  domain  also  participated 
in  the  German  transportation  organisation  by  appointing  a  Traffic  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  each  area  traffic  office.  They  were  assigned  the  task  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  work  of  all  agencies  dealing  with  traffic  problems. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  transportation  system  was  highly  over- 
organised,  with  overlapping  agencies  and  overlapping  responsibilities.  The 
fact  that  the  Minister  of  Transportation,  the  Minister  of  Armament  and  War 
Production  and  the  Director  of  the  Tour  Tears1  Plan  all  had  representatives 
in  the  same  organization  would  normally  lead  Americans  to  believe  that  only 
confusion  and  frustration  could  result.  However,  according  to  officers 
and  officials  interrogated  on  this  subject,  this  was  not  true.  Apart  from 
the  interruptions  incurred  by  rail  car  shortages  and  bombing,  the  organi¬ 
sation  functioned  efficiently  and  smoothly  as  far  as  the  shipment  of  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  equipment,  material  and  supplies  were  concerned. 

The  reason  for  this,  they  said,  was  that  the  Mobilization  Plan  of  1933 
provided  that  the  High  Command  of  the  Armed  forces  (OXW)  should  co-ordinate 
the  use  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  Germany  and  the  countries 
occupied  by  its  forces  with  the  needs  of  the  civil  economy  of  those  countries 
through  regular  and  frequent  conferences  with  the  national  ministries  con¬ 
trolling  them. 

To  facilitate  this,  a  co-ordinating  body  known  as  the  Home  Staff  (OKW/- 
VTStd/Heiastab)  was  established  within  the  GHW.  This  body,  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  national  agencies  whloh  controlled  railroad,  inland  water¬ 
way  and  air  transportation  facilities  in  Germany  and  the  occupied  countries, 
was  the  final  authority  on  transportation  matters  within  the  armed  forces. 

AdaQu  III  was  the  organization  which  compiled  the  Navy*  a  needs  for  rail, 
air  and  inland  water  transportation.  Ill  naval  activities  submitted  their 
requirements  for  such  transportation  to  this  organization.  It  submitted  them 
to  OKW/WWtd/Heimatab.  That  body,  after  conference  with  the  Ministry  of  Trans¬ 
portation  concerning  civil  and  industrial  needs,  and  consideration  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Amy  and  Air  force  allotted  so  much  rail,  air  and  inland 
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water  transportation  monthly  to  the  Navy.  Requirements  in  excess  of  this 
allotment  were  stated  separately  by  AdoQu  III  to  OKW/WKStd/Heimstab  and, 
according  to  conditions  obtaining  at  the  time,  were  approved  or  disapproved. 

AdaQu  III  apportioned  the  Navy  allotment  of  rail,  inland  water  and 
air  transportation  among  its  chief  users  and,  through  its  transportation 
field  representatives  and  logistic  support  departments  administered  the 
transportation  (except  sea  transportation)  program  for  the  Navy. 

Thus,  railroad  transportation  was  managed: 

(a)  At  the  national  level  by  the  Ministry  qf  Transportation, 
assisted  by  the  Ministry  of  Armament  and  War  Production 
and  the  Office  of  the  Four  Tears*  Plan. 

(b)  At  the  Department  of  Defense  level  by  0KW/WF8td/Heimatab. 

(c)  At  the  Navy  Department  (A^airalty)  level  by  Ada  Qu  III. 

(d)  At  the  operating  level  within  th*  Navy  by  field  representatives 
of  Adm  Qu  III  at  shipping  points  and  the  logistic  support 
departments  of  the  main  naval  bases. 

The  Navy  had  some  railroad  locomotives,  tank  cars  and  other  rolling  stook 
of  its  own  for  use  in  the  WilheQjwhaven-Kiel  area.  This  equipment  was  con* 
trolled  exclusively  by  Ada  Qu  III  and  its  field  representatives* 

Shortly  after  hostilities  broke  out,  it  became  apparent  that  the  long 
neglected  state-controlled  railroads  were  not  equal  to  the  demands  upon 
them*  In  the  prewar  years,  the  Nasi  Party  with  all  its  schemes  for  total 
mobilisation  had  built  considerably  fewer  locomotives  than  had  been  built 
in  the  years  before  the  First  World  War,  Before  1914  more  than  1,000  loco¬ 
motives  had  been  built  annually  in  Germany;  but  in  1933  only  60  locomotives 
were  produced*  In  1913  Germany  had  a  total  of  28,000  looomotives  and  704*000 
freight  oars  while  in  1939  it  had  only  22,000  looomotives  and  670,000 
passenger  and  freight  cars*  During  the  initial  phases  of  the  war,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  looomotives  and  freight  oars  was  increased  by  an  intensified  produo-  • 
tion  program  and  by  the  seizure  of  rolling  stook  in  occupied  countries. 

This  was  by  bo  means  sufficient  to  fill  the  bill,  however,  and  Germany  con¬ 
tinued  to  suffer  from  Hitler *s  disregard  of  the  importance  of  the  railroad 
system* 

Germany  worked  desperately  to  correct  and  compensate  for  the  errors 
that  had  been  made*  Greedily  she  snatched  the  railroads  of  conquered  and , 
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collaborating  nations  and  integrated  them  with  her  own.  Huge  pro  grama  of 
Integration  and  coordination  were  effected.  The  transportation  systems  of 
Austria^  Luxemburg,  Czechoslovakia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Belgium,  Prance, 
Yugoslavia,  Russia,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Norway  were  all  taken  over  or  con¬ 
trolled.  Sven  the  railroads  of  the  German  allies  did  not  escape  Nazi  con¬ 
trol.  As  early  as  1941  all  large  terminals  in  Italy  had  come  under  the  control; 
of  German  railway  officials.  By  the  beginning  of  1943  the  Germans  assumed 

complete  control  of  the  Hungarian  railways. 

/ 

Requisitioning  of  locomotives  and  railway  cars  from  occupied  and  allied 
countries  was  one  of  the  principal  means  whereby  Germany  was  able  to  increase 
bar  transportation  capacity  after  war  broke  out.  It  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  that  up  to  the  end  of  1943  aha  took  from  these  countries  over  12,000 
looomotiyee  and  about  400,000  railway  oars.  This  amounted  to  about  60  and  6 5 
percent  respectively  of  the  total  number  in  Germany  before  the  war.  But  this 
was  still  not  enough  to  meet  the  tremendous  demands  of  war,  and  further 
attwpts  had  to  be  cade  to  rectify  the  prewar  errors. 

Extensive  regulations  were  issued  to  improve  the  utilization  of  loco¬ 
motive  power  and  oar  space,  and  to  accelerate  the  circulation  of  rolling 
stock.  The  same  arrangements  were  made  all  over  Axis  Europe,  either  by  the 
German  authorities  or  by  the  governments  and  railway  administrations  of  the 
conquered  and  satellite  nations.  In  all  countries  freight  cars  had  to  be 
fully  loaded,  and  were  erven  overloaded  by  one  or  two  tons.  Agreements  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  railway  administrations  of  Gexmany  and  other  countries, 
Roumania  and  Bilgaria  allowed  overloaded  oars  to  circulate  on  foreign  lines. 
Demurrage  charges  were  raised,  tine  limits  for  loading  and  discharging 
shortened,  and  penalties  for  tardiness  introduced  throughout  German  controlled 
territory.  Also  to  prevent  terminal  congestion,  special  agents  were  appointed 
to  organise  the  clearing  of  railway  yards. 

Passenger  traffic  was  discouraged  by  higher  fares  and  by  propaganda 
and  other  means.  In  many  regions,  except  for  the  regular  coonutor  traffic, 
trips  were  permitted  only  in  case  of  urgency.  As  a  matter  of  course,  travel 
restrictions  had  the  additional  purpose  of  controlling  the  population  of  a 
subjugated  country.  In  Norway,  in  the  spring  of  1942,  trips  of  more  than  100 
kilometers  (62  miles)  depended  on  a  special  permit,  application  for  which 
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had  to  be  made  a  week  in  advance,  and  in  April  1943  a  complete  ban  was 
imposed  on  travel  outside  a  30  kilometer  (19  miles)  radius  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities.  In  Poland,  Germans  enjoyed  priority  on  the  railroads,  but  Poles 
could  use  lines  only  for  professional  tripe*  In  occupied  Russia,  a  permit 
had  to  be  procured  for  every  trip,  and  in  some  regions  those  desiring  to 
travel  on  what  were  officially  known  as  lioe-free  trains  were  required  to 
produce  a  certificate  that  they  were  not  louse^inf acted* 

Transportation  facilities  saved  by  the  reduction  of  passenger  traffic 
were  used  to  move  freight,  but  this  should  not  be  overated.  Every  country 
controlled  by  Germany  was  working  for  the  'armed  forces.  Consequently  there 
was  mch  essential  travel  of  workers,  businessmen  and  officials  to  say 
nothing  of  troop  movements,  furlough  trips  and  the  oonveyanoe  of  battle  * 
casualties.  As  the  railroads  were  unable  to  satisfy  all  needs  in  the  field 
of  freight  traffic,  cargo  space  everywhere  was  allocated.  Shipments  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  granted  preferential  treatment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  their  urgency*  The  civilian  population  had  only  a 
deferred  share  £&  transportation. 

The  weaknesses  in  ths  transportation  system  caused  by  the  neglect  of 
the  railroads  became  particularly  apparent  during  the  first  months  of  the 
eastern  campaign.  The  captured  territories  there  had  yielded  no  railroad 
stock,  as  had  beeh  the  case  in  the  west.  Lines  of  communication  had  length¬ 
ened  considerably.  The  railroad  equipment  could  not  be  stretched.  In  order 
to  supply  the  armies  and  to  maintain  production  in  the  east,  the  Germans 
started  an  eastward  migration  of  equipment.  German  locomotives  and  oars 
were  sent  to  Poland  and  Russia,  and  French,  Belgian  and  Dutch  rolling  stock 
was  sent  to  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The  Germans  obtained  possession 
of  the  railway  equipment  simply  by  requisitioning  it. 

Transportation  facilities  were  particularly  strained  because  of  this 
necessary  supply  of  a  2,000  mile  front.  In  occupied  Russia,  car  orders 
for  non-military  use  were  classified  by  railroad  authorities  according  to 
their  urgency  and  passed  on  to  the  regional  offices  of  Speer1  s  Agency  for 
Transport  Regulation,  where  the  number  of  oars  available  was  ascertained 
and  allocated.  A  similar  procedure  was  employed  for  shipments  from  Germany 
to  occupied  Russia. 
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At  homo,  tho  Gormans  attested  to  combat  thio  transportation  crisis 
by  shortening  thoir  transport  lines.  They  fixed  maximum  distances  for  the 
shipment  of  Goods,  and  sought  to  induce  every  firm  to  buy  only  from  the  near¬ 
est  supplier.  This  policy,  which  was  quite  successful,  was  extended  to  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  whole.  It  increased  efficiency  in  operation,  and  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  existing  practices  of  shipping  goods  effected  further  savings 
of  transport  means.  Extensive  research  was  conducted  into  traffic  relations. 
Tho  traffic  of  shipments  from  producer  to  consumer  was  thoroughly  explored. 

Tho  statistical  data  thus  obtained  made  it  possible  to  prepare  special  maps 
showing  the  status  of  traffic  relations  of  each  important  group  of  goodB, 

When  theso  maps  woro  completed,  they  were  used  to  demonstrate  tho  existence 
of  uneconomical  traffic  routes  such  as  so-called  long  runs  (transport  over 
unnecessarily  long  distances),  count orruns  (goods  of  the  same  kind  being 
shipped  in  tho  opposite  direction),  and  cro  a  6-runs  (transport  routes  cutting 
across  each  other).  At  the  same  time,  other  map3  wore  worked  out  showing 
the  ideal  transport  routes  for  each  kind  of  e33ential  commodity. 

After  1942,  however,  authorisation  was  granted  only  to  the  most  important 
and  most  urgent  shipments,  Less-than-carload  shipments  wore  excluded  from 
tho  railroads,  and  had  to  be  forwarded  to  tho  eastern  front  by  way  of  tho 
Baltic  Sea.  As  a  result,  thoro  were,  according  to  German  reports,  many 
instances  of  damage  and  loss  from  lack  of  waterproof  packing  materials. 

The  crisis  in  transportation  was  further  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
tho  war  and  tho  inevitable  blockade  of  Germany  threw  all  transport  upon  the 
land,  and  brought  radical  changes  in  tho  pattern  of  transportation.  Traffic 
had  to-  flow  in  different  directions  and  had  to  sorvo  different  purposes. 

In  peacotimo  tho  great  bulk  of  traffic  botween  Germany  and  central  and  south¬ 
ern  Europe  had  gono  by  sea.  Goods  consigned  to  Constants,  Salonika  and  Piraeus 
had  boon  shipped  via  tho  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  through  Antwerp,  Rotteiw 
dam,  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  Whon  war  broke  out  all  theso  materials  had  to  be 
piled  on  railways  which  were  unsuited  for  them,  not  only  in  equipment  but 
in  design,  since  moot  continental  railroad  systems  woro  built  to  run  merely 
to  and  from  harbors  and  not  to  span  tho  continent. 

Later  as  tho  war  progressed,  tho  transportation  system  was  further 
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affected  by  air  raids.  Rapid  and  frequently  drastic  improvisations  had 
to  be  made  because  of  raids  and  threats  of  invasion.  Between  April  1942 
and  March  1943  a  total  of  1,500  Axis  locomotives  were  put  out  of  commission 
by  attack  from  the  air.  During  the  first  half  of  1944  the  loss  of  locomo¬ 
tives  due  to  destruction  or  capture  by  the  Allies  amounted  to  an  estimated 
average  of  400  a  month,  while  those  damaged  were  estimated  to  average  close 
to  300  a  month. 

The  heavy  air  attacks  on  all  industrial  centers  resulted  in  great  and 
increasing  dislocation  of  industrial  production,  particularly  where  industry- 
had  been  decentralized,  and  where  the  irregular  arrival  of  component  parts 
caused  frequent  interruptions  in  the  work  of  industrial  plants  and  even  of 
whole  factories.  The  most  sensitive  element  in  the  rail  system  proved  to 
be  the  automatic  switch  control  installations,  the  repair  of  which  required 
precision  work  carried  out  by  special  teams.  Because  of  the  frequency  of 
air  attacks,  hand  controlled  switches  had  to  be  applied.  Ibis  required  a 
great  number  of  specially  trained  personnel  and  seriously  decreased  the 
average  speed  of  the  trains  and  the  capacity  of  the  tracks. 

In  the  Spring  of  1943,  the  overall  transportation  picture  was  brighter 
than  during  the  last  months  of  1942.  The  mild  winter  and  the  shortening 
of  the  lines  in  Russia  were  factors  in  this  improvement.  A  large  scale 
campaign  for  the  production  of  standardized  locomotive  and  rail  car  building 
program,  which  Germany  was  forced  to  undertake  at  the  expense  of  armament 
production  were  hampered  by  constant  air  attacks  on  locomotives  and  other 
rolling  stock  and  yards.  This  gave  cause  for  alarm,  and  the  use  of  inland 
waterways  was  greatly  expanded  to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  railroads. 

When  important  material  or  supplies  were  being  shipped  by  rail,  the 

4 

service  responsible  for  the  shipment  assigned  special  escort  personnel. 

As  air  attacks  on  rail  lines  increased,  the  escort  personnel  was  corresponding¬ 
ly  increased.  Finally,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Navy  to  create  a  spe¬ 
cial  rail  escort  organization  for  this  purpose. 

Despite  the  fact  that  after  the  spring  of  1944,  the  general  railway 
transportation  situation  in  Germany  had  become  increasingly  worse,  trans¬ 
portation  for  purposes  of  war  had  on  the  whole  been  maintained.  This  was 
accomplished  by: 
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(1)  Requisitioning  locomotives  and  railway  cars  from 
occupied  and  allied  countries* 

(2)  Reduction  of  railway  traffic  for  purposes  not  vital 
by  limiting  the  transportation  of  civilian  passengers 
and  goods  for  civilian  consumption  and  use. 

(3)  Transferring  to  waterways  the  shipment  of  certain 
bulk  goods  and  in  some  districts  the  transportation 
of  all  goods* 

Other  important  factors  which  account  for  Germany*  s  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  her  railroads  for  war  purposes  were: 

(1)  Speeding  up  of  the  turnaround  of  freight  cars  by  placing 
time  limits  on  loading  and  unloading  and  requiring  cars  to 
be  loaded  at  night  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

(2)  Loading  freight  cars  up  to  one  or  two  tons  above  their 
prescribed  carrying  capacity, 

(3)  Requiring  freight  cars  to  he  loaded  out  over  their  buffers. 

(4)  Using  block  trains  for  coal,  potatoes  and  other  bulk  ship¬ 
ments  which  travel  directly  to  a  single  destination. 

The  railway  transportation  situation  eased  in  the  first  half  of  1944* 
and  there  was  &  relative  improvement,  Tour  and  a  half  million  more  rail¬ 
way  cars  than  in  1943  were  made  available.  This  was  made  possible  by  a 
temporary  decline  in  transportation  requirements  for  war  purposes  because 
of  the  shortening  of  the  eastern  front.  Accordingly  to  a  report  from  the 
American  Embassy  in  Bern,  Switzerland,  the  total  decline  in  railway  trans¬ 
portation  capacity  from  the  peak  in  1943  until  the  end  of  1944  did  not 
exceed  25  percent,  in  spite  of  Allied  bombing,  sabotage  and  guerilla 
warfare.  A  part  of  this  decline  was  due  to  losses  of  rolling  stock  which 
could  not  be  removed  in  time  from  former  occupied  and  allied  countries. 
These  losses,  however,  were  probably  offset  by  the  number  of  locomotives 
and  railway  cars  requisitioned  from  other  countries. 

Other  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  population,  in  order  to  conserve 
rail  transportation  for  the  war  effort  were  the  limiting  of  passenger 
transportation  to  a  radius  of  75  miles,  general  restrictions  on  mail  and 
the  reduction  in  rail  facilities  for  evacuation  of  civilians.  Ruthless 


though  the  many  measures  employed  to  conserve  railway  cars  and  locomotives 

may  appear,  they  were  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  logistic  system  of 

the  armed  forces  was  kept  in  operation. 

As  Germany  occupied  the  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  Ministry  of  Trance 

port  took  over  the  railroads.  They  were  administered  by  representatives  of 
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that  ministry  or  by  military  transportation  officers  trained  by  it. 

In  the  neutral  countries,  namely,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  influence  was  exerted  to  make  the  neutral  railway  systems  work 
to  ease  the  strain  on  the  German  railway  system.  This  was  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  Germany  was  their  most  important  customer.  Switzerland, 
for  example,  placed  its  railroad  system  at  Germany*  s  disposal  for  through 
transportation  of  norwailitary  freight.  Neutral  countries  were  also  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  their  own  railway  cars  into  Germany  for  the  shipment  of 
German  coal  and  other  exports.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  railway  lines 
were  limited  in  their  usefulness  beoause  they  had  a  different  gauge. 

The  shortage  of  locomotives  and  railway  cars  became  increasingly  serious 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  Despite  the  suspension  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  passenger  trains,  serious  difficulties  became  noticeable  in  the 
transportation  of  war  materials  and  fuel.  Example:  At  Hagen,  150  cars 
loaded  with  shells  and  grenades  could  not  be  transported  because  of  a 
shortage  of  rolling  stock.  The  factories  in  large  industrial  centers  were 
obliged  to  transport  material  from  one  factory  to  another  with  trucks  of 
their  own.  In  February  1945,  air  raids  had  disorganized  the  greater  part 
of  the  railway  network  of  western  Germany.  After  the  massive  attacks  on 
Essen,  Bochum  and  Gelsenkirchen,  it  was  impossible  to  make  expeditious 
shipments  over  the  railroads.  It  was  reported  during  this  period  that  it 
sometimes  took  an  entire  day  to  travel  18-24  miles  over  the  twisted  mass 
of  trackage  in  that  area. 

In  1937,  German  railroads  had  a  network  of  approximately  34,000  miles. 

At  the  end  of  1942,  the  lines  directly  operated  and  owned  by  the  German 
State  RailroadB  or  under  the  supervision  of  either  the  Ministry  of  Trans¬ 
portation  or  military  authorities  had  increased  to  about  99,000,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  12-18,000  miles  of  Russian  broad-gauge  lines.  Axis  partners  con¬ 
tributed  another  29u30,000  miles. 

Allied  bombing  was  scientifically  developed  and  extended  to  selected 
marshaling  yards,  repair  shops  and  junctions.  While  the  fighter  planes 
concentrated  on  moving  engines,  bombers  concentrated  on  railway  centers, 
engine  sheds  and  repair  shops  in  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
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Allied  air  attacks  were  concentrated  on  Germany! s  main  transportation 

arteries,  and  carefully  prepared  plans  were  employed  to  batter  the  weak 

spots.  The  systematic  destruction  of  communications  was  effected  with  so 

much  success  that  Col  Gaul,  when  interviewed,  stated’: 

"With  the  rearmament  of  Germany  in  1933  the  possible 
effect  of  air  warfare  was  carefully  taken  into  account. 

New  factories  and  plants  sprang  up  by  the  hundreds,  and 
were  as  widely  dispersed  possible.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  camouflage  and  shelter  were  extensively 
employed.  In  addition,  the  traffic  communication  systems 
were  expanded  and  completed.  The  autobahnen  also  had 
their  place  in  this  planning, 

"The  resulting  decentralization  of  industry  and  depots 
served  its  purpose  very  well  up  to  the  end  of  1943. 

Until  then,  although  your  air  warfare  increasingly 
showed  its  destructive  effect,  production  still  func¬ 
tioned  very  well.  The  output  even  increased  up  to  the 
end  of  1944.  However,  with  the  intensification  of  your 
air  attacks  launched  from  England,  Prance,  Africa, 

Italy  and  Russia,  our  traffic  communications,  not  pro¬ 
duction,  became  the  real  factor  of  weakness  in  Germany1  s 
fighting  strength  and  power  of  resistance. 

"With  your  ever  growing  air  superiority  over  the  Reich, 
the  bombings  showed  a  clear  system.  The  incoming  in¬ 
telligence  reports  proved  that  you  very  systematically 
cut  at  one  time  our  north* south  communications  and  then 
in  a  sequence  of  other  attacks  the  west-east  routes.  By 
sticking  to  this  system,  you  not  only  paralyzed  the  supply 
routes  for  the  shipment  of  ready  war  materials  and  weap¬ 
ons,  but  you  prevented  the  possibility  of  assembling 
various  technical  parts  to  the  final  product,  for  instance, 
an  anti-aircraft  gun,  a  plane  or  a  submarine.  As  you 
know  submarines  were  built  in  sections  and  parts  all 
over  Germany,  to  be  assembled  in  the  large  dockyards. 

These  sections,  being  too  large  for  railway  cars  were 
shipped  via  canal  to  Hamburg.  The  frequent  cutting 
through  of  the  Midland  Canal  had  a  decisive  effect  on 
the  assembly  of  submarines.  Under  your  final  total  air 
superiority,  the  carefully  planned  decentralization 
of  industry  proved  disastrous  to  armament  production, 
because  of  its  dependence  upon  supply  routes." 

The  unprecedented  attacks  by  air  heaped  tremendous  burdens  upon  the 
German  transportation  organization,  which  was  already  suffering  from  a 
prewar  system  of  railroad  maintenance  and  improvement  conspicuously  out 
of  step  with  German  technical  growth  and  preparation  for  war. 

Despite  frantic  efforts  to  improve  the  situation  through  various 
methods,  the  operating  margin  of  the  transportation  system  became  progres¬ 
sively  smaller.  Shortages  of  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  became  increas¬ 
ingly  severe.  Bottlenecks  became  harder  to  break.  All  this  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  civilian  supply,  evacuation  measures,  production  of  equipment, 
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material  and  supplies  and  tho  offensive  and  defensive  capacities  of  tho 
armed  forces. 

Tho  Eavy,  according  to  persons  interviewed,  suffered  few  ill  effects 
through  a  crippled  rail  transportation  system,  except  In  getting  supplies 
from  inland  supply  depots  to  tidewater  shipping  points. 

In  1951,  tho  railroad  stations  and  marshalling  yards  still  showed  tho 
effects  of  allied  bombing.  Twisted  masses  of  wreckage  still  littered  coma 
of  tho  yards.  Destroyed  platform  overheads  had  not  yot  been  replaced. 
Trains,  howevor,  were  running  on  regular  schedules,  first,  second  and 
third  cla33  accomodations  in  passenger  trains  were  excellent. 

An  attempt  was  mado  to  dotemino  whether  or  not  tho  gauge  of  eastern 
German  rail  lines  had  beon  changed  to  correspond  with  that  of  Russian  r ait- 
roads.  Those  persons  interviewed,  however,  professed  a  comploto  lack  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject. 

Tho  extension  of  Germany^  inland  waterway  system  was  promoted  by  tho 
ITasi  government  not  only  for  tho  sako  of  prestige,  as  has  been  claimed  by 
corns  writers  on  tho  subject,  but  also  for  reasons  of  economic  warfare.  With 
Germany  or  even  Europo  blockaded,  inland  shipping,  which  is  alow  but  cheap 
and  cuitablo  for  macs  transportation,  could  bo  a  cubstituto  for  ocean  ship¬ 
ping.  When  Allied  bombing  of  tho  transportation  system  became  cffcotivo, 
inland  waterway  shipping  proved  to  bo  tho  only  medium  of  transportation 
that  could  lighten  tho  burden  on  tho  railroads,  as  well  as  alleviate  tho 
problem  of  on  cvor-dcorcasicg  capacity  of  highway  transportation  duo  to 
lack  of  automotive  fuel  and  tires. 

Tho  inland  waterway  system  of  Europo  is  erbensivo,  and  tho  Goman  armed 
forces  used  most  of  it  at  ono  tino  or  another  during  tho  war.  Of  all  its 
efforts  to  overcome  transportation  difficulties,  tho  moot  successful  was 
tho  caxixain  utilisation  of  this  system  of  interconnected  waterways. 

A  chart  showing  tho  main  rivers  of  Biropo  and  tho  canal  systems  inter¬ 
connecting  them  appears  on  page  106a.  Tho  Rhine  River ,  with  its 
connecting  waterways,  is  tho  moot  important  inland  water  routo  in  Western 
Germany,  flowing  from  Lake  Constanco  in  Switzerland  to  its  delta  in  tho 
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Netherlands,  it  passes  through  Germany1  a  most  highly  industrialized  area. 

Near  Frankfort,  the  Main  River  joins  the  Rhine.  This  river,  the  Main,  has 
its  source  in  southeastern  Germany.  Connecting  it  with  the  Danube  River, 
via  Wuertzburg-Nuernburg-Regensburg,  is  the  Rhine-Main- Danube  canal.  At 
Strasbourg,  another  canal  juts  out  through  France  connecting  the  Rhine  with 
the  Rhone  river.  The  Mittelland  (Midland)  Canal  completed  in  1938  joins 
the  whole  network  of  canals  from  east  to  west  and  connects  the  Oder,  Weser 
and  Kibe  rivers  with  the  Ruhr  industrial  district,  as  well  as  with  central 
and  eastern  Germany. 

This  network  makes  it  possible  for  shipments  originating  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  heart  of  Germany  to  be  delivered  by  water  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  North  Sea  or  to  the  Baltic. 

During  the  war  the  Danube  became  the  main  artery  between  Central  Europe 
and  the  Southeast.  It  surpassed  in  importance  all  other  inland  waterways, 
even  the  Rhine,  as  the  shipbuilding  yards  and  dock  and  shipping  facilities 
of  Budapest,  Vienna,  Bratislava  and  Regensburg  were  enlarged  and  all  ship¬ 
ping  on  the  Danube  was  placed  under  German  control. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  German  rivers  and  canals  provided  the  most 
efficient  transport  medium  for  the  trade  of  that  period.  Long  ago,  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  this  form  of  transportation  could  be  improved 
and  extended  by  the  building  of  canals  was  recognized,  and  minor  schemes 
for  the  development  of  the  system  were  carried  out  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  The  Nazi  Party  was  quite  aware  of  the  potentialities  of  the 
inland  waterway  systems  of  Europe,  and  by  1939  Germany  managed  4,845  miles 
of  inland  navigable  waters,  of  which  1,085  miles  were  canals. 

Administratively,  the  German  inland  waterways  went  through  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  which  may  most  clearly  be  traced  back  as  far  as  1913  when 
the  first  important  steps  towards  centralization  were  taken. 

After  the  First  World  War,  the  Goman  government  made  a  detennined 
attempt  to  bring  the  waterways  completely  under  its  control.  Under  its 
new  constitution,  certain  important  rivers  and  canals  were  listed  as  national 
waterways.  Negotiations  with  the  various  states  delayed  their  transfer, 
because  the  states  wished  to  relinquish  only  their  responsibility  for  main- 
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tenance.  Although  the  states  finally  gave  the  government  the  right  to 
administer  the  canals,  they  continually  contested  its  position.  Finally, 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  had  to  administer  the  waterways  through 
the  states. 


Eater,  when  Hitler  rose  to  power,  the  Nazi  Party  established  control 
over  the  waterways  and  all  forms  of  inland  shipping  activity. 

In  1935  the  Ministry  of  Transport  assumed  responsibility  for  the  adminis¬ 


tration  of  all  inland  shipping,  dividing  it  on  a  geographical  basis  into 


seven  regional  waterways  offices  as  follows: 


Region 


Head  Office 


1.  RHINE  DUISBURG 

2.  WEST  German  Canals  and  WESER  DCRIHJND 

3.  ELBE  HAMBURG 

4.  CENTRAL  German  Waterways  between 

the  EE.BE  and  the  ODER  BERLIN 

5.  ODER  BRESLAU 

6.  EAST  German  Waterways  KOENIGSBERG 

7.  DANUBE  VIENNA 


As  shown  on  the  organization  chart,  these  offices  had,  in  the  lower 
echlons  of  the  organization,  barge  control  offices  which  controlled  traffic 
on  a  district  basis.  This  was  the  organisation  in  effect  when  war  broke 
out  in  1939.  On  £9  April  1942  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  any 
new  waterways  and  maintenance  of  the  others  wa3  transferred  to  the  Speer 
Ministry.  These  powers  were  at  first  intended  to  be  exercised  in  technical 
matters  only  and  were  delegated  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Waterways,  The 
Ministry  of  Transportation  was  supposed  to  retain  full  control  of  traffic. 

Under  this  new  arrangement,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  concerned 
itself  with  traffic,  and  the  Speer  Ministry  with  construction,  maintenance 
and  other  technical  matters.  However,  cy  virtue  of  his  responsibility 
for  the  production  of  war  material  as  distinct  from  the  maintenance  of  water¬ 
way  facilities,  Speer,  through  his  Agency  for  Transport  Regulation*  adjusted 
industrial  traffic  to  the  barges,  steamers,  etc.,  available.  Trade  unions 
in  the  inland  shipping  business  were  absorbed  by  the  Organization  Todt, 
the  Reich  Labor  Organization,  later  by  the  Speer  Ministry. 

The  Navy  used  the  transportation  afforded  by  these  waterways  to  a 
great  extent  in  distributing  its  supplies  and  shipping  equipment  to  the 
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various  theaters  in  which  it  was  engaged.  The  transportation  of  prefab¬ 
ricated  and  complete  submarines  through  these  waterways  is  one  example 
of  their  utilisation. 

The  center  sections  of  prefabricated  submarines  for  duty  in  the  Black 
Sea  were  completely  assembled*  with  the  exception  of  the  conning  tower, 
in  Germany.  They  were  transported  by  heavy  truck  (Kuleaeier  low  bed  trucks 
specially  designed  for  the  Air  force)  over  the  autobahnen  to  Ulm  or 
Iglestadt,  launched  into  the  Danube  and  sent  down  the  river  to  Galatz 
(Roumanla),  where  the  conning  towers  were  mounted  and  the  forward  and 
stern  sections  welded  on.  Small  craft,  such  as  motor  torpedo  boats,  and 
barges  were  sent  through  the  Rhine-Main- Danube  Canal  to  supply  naval 
forces  in  the  Balkans. 

The  type  23  submarines  used  in  the  Mediterranean  were  not  assembled 
in  Geraary.  Instead  some  prefabricated  parts  were  shipped  by  rail  to 
Toulcn,  where  they  were  assembled.  Others  were  sent  by  truck  to  the  Rhone 
River  and  then  floated  downstream  to  Toulon. 

Outer  hulls  of  the  larger  types  of  submarines  were  shipped  through 
the  Midland  Canal  and  the  Elbe  River  to  Hamburg,  where  the  outer  hulls 
and  interiors  were  assembled  at  the  Bloha  and  Voss  Shipyards.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  were  shipped  via  the  Midland  Canal  and  Veser  River  to  Bremen,  where 
they  were  assembled  by  the  Deschimag  Shipbuilding  Company.  Still  another 
group  of  outer  hulls  were  shipped  via  the  Midland  Canal  and  Odor  River  into 
the  Baltic  for  assembly  by  shipyards  in  that  area. 

The  transfer  of  seven  motor  minesweepers  from  the  Atlantic  (Bordeaux) 
to  the  Mediterranean  (Marseilles)  through  the  inland  waterways  of  France 
was  described  in  one  of  the  documents  studied.  These  boat3  were  52.5  feet 
long,  11,3  feet  wide  and  drew  6.2  feet  water.  The  route  lay  up  the  Garonne 
river  to  Toulouse,  down  through  the  Canal  du  Midi  to  Anglouoe,  thence 
through  a  12  mile  long  lake  to  Sete,  and  from  there  through  the  Canal  des 
Etangs  to  Beaucaire.  From  Beaucaire  to  Arles  the  route  followed  the  Rhone 
a3  far  as  Fort  St*  Louis  and  reached  the  open  sea  from  there  by  way  of 
Marseilles. 

In  the  course  of  this  voyage  of  435  miles,  the  boats  had  to  pass 

through  153  locks*  The  whole  voyage  lasted  13  days*  The  boats  touched 
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bottom  on  several  occasions.  Eeceuco  of  tho  ahollcvncso  of  tho  voter 
they  could  only  proceed  at  about  £-6  knots.  At  higher  opccds  they  cuckcd 
up  cid  and  ran  aground.  They  also  ran  off  courco  very  easily.  Tho  Canal 
dcs  Etanco  croaeeo  g  river,  Aicuca  Merteo,  uhich  io  often  icpsosablo  for 
dayo  on  end  when  tho  river  hao  hi^h  water*  bcccuco  thero  io  no  lock  and 
the  canal  is  separated  from  the  river  only  by  a  gate. 

The  Highways 

Head  traffic  had  never  been  very  important  in  tho  lens  diotanco 
transportation  of  coodo  and  pass  enters  in  Germany.  Hitler,  however, 
planned  a  crest  fUturo  for  eutcusbilo  traffic.  Before  Germany  vent  to  var, 
1,S50  miles  of  hio  nev  "autobahnen”  (raperfcicbcoyo)  vero  opened  to  traffic, 
approximately  9,000  nilce  vera  cither  under  construction  or  planned.  On 
theeo  hichveyo  Hitler  enpested  to  cco  tho  fulfillrent  of  hio  theory  that 
a  notorized  Germany  rolling  over  new  reads  on  oynthotic  rubber  and  turnin 3 
synthetic  caeolina  veuld  bo  a  moro  ccl£U  sufficient  nation*  Instead,  rhen 
var  esms  mot  of  tho  oynthotic  fud  and  ell  of  tho  Eusa  rubber  vent  to 
tho  Amy.  Because  of  thio,  truck  transportation  declined  co  (pccatly  that 
it  could  no  longer  bo  considered  of  vital  importance  to  Gorman  Transpor¬ 
tation.  Except  for  local  fcauio,  especially  theeo  to  end  fron  otations 
and  river  ports,  trucking  organisations  had  few  responsibilities,  In  chort, 
tho  eutobahnea  and  other  bis  Mcfcvoya  of  Gormary,  vhich  totalled  132,000 
miles  of  herd-eurfcccd  hirkveyo  vero  hardly  used,  except  for  tho  reverent 
of  treopo.  Ufeea  tho  military  moved  into  tho  occupied  countries,  thero 
vao  comparatively  littlo  uro  n*do  of  than  even  for  that  purpose. 

Ercn  tho  bcjjsnlr.3  tho  Easi  Forty  vao  infatuated  with  tho  idea  of 
developing  a  series  of  interconnectira  cuperM^myo*  It  meant  to  replace 
tho  railveyo  with  cutcmotivo  transportation,  despite  military  experts* 
vamtneo  that  railread  transport  in  var  vao  of  tho  crcsvtcot  importance. 
Hitler fo  var  vao  coirs  to  bo  a  chert  var.  It  vao  to  bo  a  brief 

motorised  blitekriej.  Of  course,  it  didnH  happen  that  vay,  Tho  chort 
var  developed  into  a  lorj  var  and  fuel  scarcity  kept  truck  transportation 
within  neplicdblo  proportion;.  la  1943,  a  ncscral  otoppapo  vao  called 

on  all  contraction  end  mintenanco  work  on  tho  autobahnen, 
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Ibtoriecd  transport  requirements  of  tho  Navy  woro  supplied  by  tho 
Airy  through  AdmQu  III.  This  included  not  only  trucks  and  motorcycles, 
but  also  their  spare  parts,  tires,  fad  and  lubricating  oil*  Normal  ro 
quiremeats  of  there  items  irora  furnished  to  tho  Navy  on  a  monthly  alloco. 
ticn  basis.  Any  unit  desiring  requirements  cutsido  it3  normal  allocation 
applied  to  tho  local  naval  motor  transport  croup,  That  activity  forwarded 
tho  request  to  AdmCu  III,  which  consolidated  oil  no  tor  transportation  ro. 
quirsMnts  and  submitted  then  to  the  Any, 

Naval  motor  transport  croups  vero  attached  to  all  naval  centers.  They 
ware  forced  in  detachments,  companies  and  units  and  woro  acsicncd  as  ouoh 
in  proportion  to  tho  amount  of  trucking  repaired,  Tho  commander  of  a 
detachment,  ueoolly  an  cecineerinc  officer  was  in  chargo  of  all  companies 
or  units  operating  in  tho  eemo  area.  In  tho  larger  ports,  all  three  types 
of  croups  were  often  assigned  simultaneously,  Tho  Navy  produced  and  trained 
its  own  drivers.  They  were  costly  calo  personnel.  Occasionally  femelo 
employees  of  tho  Navy  were  pressed  into  ecrvico  in  theso  motor  transport 
groups. 

Air  Trmngport-atlon 

Tho  Ifebilieation  Han  of  1933  placed  all  commercial  air  lines  under 
tho  Mr  Force,  All  naval  requirements  for  air  transportation  woro  furnished 
by  tho  Mr  Force,  through  OEf/yFGtd/EeirsJtab  and  Adm&i  ?  *  Boforo  tho 

outbreak  of  tho  war,  on  3  February  1939  to  bo  prceico,  naval  aviation, 
through  a  series  of  machinations  of  tho  Air  Force  became  a  oca  branch 
of  the?  Air  Force,  instead  of  an  air  branch  of  tho  Navy,  During  tho  poriod 
1935-1939,  naval  aviators  were  scat  to  Air  Forco  schools,  recommissioned 
go  Mr  Forco  Officers  and  sent  beck  to  tho  fleet  with  Air  Forco  planes, 

Tho  eemo  procedure  was  employed  in  tho  transfer  of  naval  flight  crews 
end  maintenance  men  to  tho  Air  Force,  AIL  supplies,  including  fuel  and 
spare  parts  vero  furnished  to  squadrons  operating  with  tho  Navy  by  tho 
Air  Forco  Quartermaster.  *12  accounting  for  such  supplies  was  likcwico 
performed  by  that  officer.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Navy  was 
only  permitted  to  havo  tho  Air  Forco  planes  and  crews  aboard  its  cruiocro 

or  at  sea  defermo  stations  otherwise  tinder  its  control.  Tho  Navy  had 
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n>  carriers*  Guo  was  launched  during  tho  war  feat  cover  comslcaloned. 
Construction  on  another  was  started,  but  it  was  cot  convicted. 

Although  tho  Navy  resented  thio  conscription  of  ius  air  cm,  tho  plea 
worked  fairly  veil,  but  shortly  before  war  broke  out  difficulties  croso 
because: 

(a)  tho  pilots  assigned  to  the  Navy  were  costly  e*-naval 
aviators,  and  the  crews  were  w-naval  pare  creels 

(b)  Gccrirg  and  most  of  the  high  ranking  air  force  offi¬ 
cers  were  not  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Navy  in  tactical  and  operational  air  support  of  naval 
forces;  and 

(c)  Goeri^g  was  too  engaged  in  building  up  the  over-all 
organisation  of  the  German  Air  Force  in  its  military 
structure,  its  ground  organisation,  supply  system 
and  own  special  aircraft  production  industry. 

Exrcvcr,  in  curly  1942,  even  tho  email  razber  of  planes  detailed  for 
for  envoi  rccormaicssnso  wexo  token  evsy  free  tho  Navy.  Iks  quarrel  that 
resulted  between  tho  Navy  end  Mr  Porco  over  envoi  aviation  was  a  very 
bitter  one,  filled  with  Meurderstarding  and  recrimination. 

Tho  Navy*o  requirements  for  air  transportation  within  Gcnmmy  uero 
consolidated  by  Ma£u  2X1  and  submitted  direst  to  tho  High  Cosrsnd  of  tho 
Mr  Porco  (G3L).  requirements  cutsido  Germany  vero  submitted  to  tho  local 
0r.V^!TGtd/Eoin3tab  representatives,  who  coordinated  tho  requirements  of 
all  three  services  in  the  area. 

It  can  bo  reported  that  air  freight  was  used  for  naval  supplies  to  a 
certain  degree.  VAdn  Iksheno  stated  that  ho  recalled  several  air  shipments 
being  received  in  Norway.  Col.  Gaul  stated  that  naval  spars  parts  end 
other  material  urgently  needed  far  repairs  were  picked  up  by  Mr  Porco 
planes  at  factories  and  delivered  direst  to  tho  points  of  requirements* 
Others  Interrogated  during  thio  study  professed  ns  knevlcdgo  ef  tho  extent 
to  which  air  freight  was  used  in  transporting  naval  supplies  end  equipment* 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  bosons o  of  ths  intrs^servico  quarrel 
described  above,  ctubhomess  on  tho  part  of  hath  tho  Navy  and  Mr  Porco  may 
have  suppressed  tho  potentialities  of  air  transportation  which  vero  co 
fully  exploited  by  the  U.S*  Navy  during  World  War  II* 

Tho  mebillnatien  plan  of  1953  provided  that  tho  Navy  would  havo  chargo 

ef  alt  tea  transportation*  G^/wI^td/lIsimateb  was  responsible*  for 
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co-ordinating  the  requirements  of  all  branches  of  the  armed  services  for 
sea  transportation  and  notifying  the  Navy  of  those  needs. 

In  Chapter  II,  under  the  duties  of  the  Fuel  tod  Transportation  Section 
of  the  Admiral  Quartermaster  Division  (IdnQu  III),  it  was  stated  that  AdmQu 
III  vas  charged  with  determining  the  needs  of  all  naval  activities  for  rail, 
air,  inland  water  and  sea  transportation  and  notifying  OKW/WFStd/Haimstab 
of  those  requirements. 

Within  the  Navy,  AdnQu  VI  (the  Sea  Transport  Section  of  the  Admiral 
Quartermaster  Division)  was  charged  with  the  actual  operation  of  all  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  owned  by  or  chartered  from  German  steamship  lines,  seized 
as  prizes  or  otherwise  controlled  by  the  aimed  forces.  The  tfaval  Sea 
Transport  Offices  (KMD)  at  the  various  bases  in  Germany  and  in  the  occupied 
countries  described  under  tin  section  on  Port  Organization  in  Chapter  II 
handled  the  details  of  operation  on  the  working  levd.  These  offices 
were  subordinated  to  the  various  group  and  area  conmawndo  in  which  they 
were  located*  In  area  see  transport  official  was  attached  to  eaoh  group 
and  area  coasend  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  individual  sea  transport 
offices,  which  carried  out  the  actual  local  operations  of  requisitioning, 
preparing  and  dispatching  merchant  marine  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
their  ports.  In  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  offices  wa3  demon¬ 
strated  in  April  1940,  when,  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Norway, 

Hie  sea  transportation  offices  at  Kbenigaberg,  Gdynia,  Stettin,  Travo- 
muende,  Kiel,  Hamburg  and  BrunabuettaL  were  ordered  to  requisition  all 
ships  suitable  as  transports  or  supply  carriers  and  to  refit  them  for 
use  in  the  campaign.  By  aid-ltech  these  offices  had  the  vessels  lying 
in  the  embarkation  ports  ready  for  loading. 

It  shculd  be  borne  in  mind  that  AXtafti  VI  had  no  control  over  those 
vessels  employed  by  the  logistic  support  departments  #of  the  main  naval 
bases.  They  were  a  part  of  the  Kavy*s  regular  logistic  support  system, 
consisted  almost  exclusively'  of  supply  ships  and  tankers  and  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  AdmQu  III.  They  should  not  be  confused  with  the  merchant 
vessels  discussed  here* 

When  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces  required  cea  transportation,  it 
notified  CEW/\7Std/EeiEmst&b  of  its  needs.  AdmQu  III  performed  this  function 
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for  the  Navy.  OKV/WFStd/Heimstab  was  responsible  for  determining  the 
degree  of  urgency  and  the  priority  with  which  merchant  vessels  under  the 
control  of  Ada  Qu  VI  would  be  loaded  and  sent  to  sea;  also  the  number  of 
ships  in  a  convoy  that  would  be  assigned  to  the  tray,  to  the  Air  Force 
and  to  the  Navy. 

AdaQu  VI  received  the  daonda  of  the  three  armed  servioee  for  ocean 
tonnage  from  OK^/tafSt^/lHeimatab,  AdaQu  VI  chartered  or  otherwise  procured 
the  tonnage,  including  foreign  vessels,  through  its  area  sea  transport 
officials  and  sea  transport  offices,  or  through  direct  negotiations  with 
foreign  shipping  companies.  It  fuelled  and  armed  these  vessels  end  othexw 
vise  ensured  that  they  were  readjy  for  sea  as  cargo  vessels  end  transports. 

It  had  charge  of  loading  and  unloading  the  ships,  seeing  that  sufficient 
crews  were  aboard  and  that  they  were  provided  with  facilities  necessary 
for  their  health  and  comfort.  It  was  also  charged  with  seaworthiness  of 
such  vessels.  Therefore  it  was  also  responsible  for  their  docking  end 
repairs. 

Satellite  nation  tonnage,  except  that  of  Italy,  was  requisitioned 
by  AdaQu  VI.  No  compensation  was  paid  to  the  owners  of  vessels  so  impressed. 
The  Italians  ran  their  own  merchant  marine  affairs  and  paid  their  own 
steamship  companies  for  the  use  of  their  vessels.  When  Italian  ssa 
transportation  was  furnished  to  the  German  aimed  forces,  such  as  troop 
transportation  across  the  Mediterranean  to  North  Africa,  charges  were 
made  under  the  Mutual  Assistance  Agreement.  (See  Chapter  IX  for  accounting 
details.)  Boumenia  had  sent  its  three  large  pessenger  liners  to 
Constantinople  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Its  remaining  tonnage  was  smell. 

AdaQu  VX  chartered  what  was  left.  Most  of  the  transportation  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  however,  was  in  smell  vessels  which  had 
teen  chartered  or  impressed.  The  majority  of  these  vessels,  according 
to  LCdr  Forpiechil,  had  been  transferred  to  those  theaters  from  Germany, 
France,  the  lowland  and  Baltic  countries  via  the  inland  waterways  to 
the  Mediterranean  or  via  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  and  from  there  to 
Greece. 
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RAds  Voss  said: 

"The  chartered  ships  remained  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  shipowners.  Necessary  stores  were 
provided  by  the  shipowners  and  personnel  was  paid 
by  them.  Oil  for  the  operation  of  these  vessels 
was  furnished  by  the  Navy,  The  captains  receipt¬ 
ed  for  it  when  delivered  but  there  was  no  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds  involved.  The  shipowner  was  merely 
charged  for  it.  Settlement  of  the  whole  matter 
of  charter  fees  and  fuel  and  repair  services  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Navy  was  to  be  delayed  until  after 
the  war.  The  shipowner  did  not  pay  the  govern¬ 
ment  anything  and  the  government  gave  him  nothing,15 

Some  specially  qualified  merchant  marine  officers  in  these  ships  .• 

were  commissioned  in  the  German  naval  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  having 

naval  representatives  dn  board  a3  many  of  these  vessels  as  possible. 

Rates  of  pay  for  all  personnel  in  merchant  marine  vessels  operating 

under  naval  control  were  standardized. 

With  regard  to  turnaround  techniques,  LCdr  Fospischil  said: 

"We  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  time  our  ships  stayed 
in  foreign  ports.  Every  conceivable  means  was 
applied  to  shorten  the  time  for  loading  and  unloading. 
However,  the  removal  of  ships  from  danger  zones  in  the 
ports  was  the  task  of  the  port  director  who  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  military  CinC  of  the  country.  In 
addition  to  the  port  director,  each  harbor  had  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  AdaQu  VI,  who  was  not  subordinated  to 
either  the  port  director  or  to  the  CinC  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Having  the  responsibility  for  speeding  up  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  ships  in  the  harbor,  he 
also  had  the  power  to  recruit  labor  to  fulfill  the 
task  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  This  system 
proved  to  be  a  very  good  one. 

"As  far  as  possible  we  unloaded  and  loaded  during 
the  night  hours.  At  the  African  bases  we  carried 
out  these  tasks  under  fighter  cover.  Moreover, 
all  the  ships  operating  in  this  area  were  heavily 
armed  with  AA  artillery, 

"We  had  no  stevedoring  battalions.  Additional  labor 
was  recruited  in  the  open  labor  market.  In  Norway, 
they  were  Norwegians,  in  Italy  Italians,  etc.  More¬ 
over,  this  representative  of  AdmQu  VI  was  able  to 
call  on  the  military  authorities  of  tho  harbor  or 
the  area  for  assistance  by  troop  detachments.  These 
military  authorities,  according  to  a  Fuehrer  direc¬ 
tive,  had  to  fulfill  these  requirements. 

"We  used  a  sort  of  premium  system  in  dealing  with 
native  stevedores.  We  coaxed  them  to  do  a  job  by 
promising  cigarettes  and  alcohol,  and  if  a  team 
worked  well  they  had  a  profit.  It  is  difficult  to 
work  with  the  stevedores  of  foreign  nations.  You 
have  to  consider *  tho  mentality  of  the  natives.  For 
instance,  during  the  peiiod  between  the  time  we 
lost  Africa  and  the  Allied  landing  took  place  in 
Sicily,  the  inner  resistance  in  Italy  grew  immensely 
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and  very  often  the  Italians  did  not  keep  pro¬ 
mises  given  in  our  conferences.  It  was  diffi** 
cult  to  work  with  them.  We  always  had  to  kick 
them,  both  mentally  and  morally.  In  March  1943* 
on  the  occasion  of  a  big  meeting  of  Italian  and 
German  top  rankers,  one  of  the  German  generals 
asked  for  several  ships  and  sufficient  support 
of  the  German  aimed  forces.  One  of  the  Italian 
admirals,  Sanaonetti,  who  normally  was  quite  in 
favor  of  Germany  and  German  ideas,  but  who  in 
that  period  had  lost  face  bluntly  stated,  *You 
may  well  issue  this  order  because  the  Duoe  has 
promised  the  Fuehrer  assistance  and  help,  but  you 
never  will  be  able  to  stop  u?  from  making  a 
separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Americana.  * 

^friorities  for  loading  were  issued  by  0KW/^FSt<^/- 
Heims  tab.  The  immediate  need  in  an  area  was  the 
basic  consideration  on  which  a  priority  was  estab¬ 
lished,  e.g.,  air  attacks  in  the  loading  area, 
special  needs  in  combat  areas,  etc.  For  instance, 
ammunition  and  fuel  or  gasoline  for  the  Air  Force 
always  got  first  priority.  Then  came  food.  Items 
with  lowest  priorities  were  horse  fodder  and  feed 
and  other  basic  (general  stores)  shipments. 

“No  special  marking  system  was  employed.  The  ship 
was  given  a  load  list  containing  all  the  items  put 
aboard  it,  but  within  the  load  itself  there  were 
no  special  markings  on  crates  or  packages  aside 
from  the  consignee*  a  name.  I  know  of  no  failures 
in  the  system,  however.  It  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  loading  officer  to  determine  where  and  what 
he  had  to  load  and  unload  and  how  he  had  to  handle 
the  freight  cars,  etc.  Anyway,  there  were  x*>  miss¬ 
ing  stocks  on  the  quaysides.  Trains  arriving  in  the 
harbors  were  immediately  unloaded  or  loaded  and  if 
there  was  no  ship  available,  the  trains  were  kept 
out  of  port  away  from  the  air  danger  zone.  The  co¬ 
ordination  of  trains  and  ship  arrivals  was  effected 
by  representatives  of  OKH/toStd/Heimstab.  Monthly 
meetings  were  held  between  AdaQM.  VI  representatives 
and  those  of  the  Air  Force,  kray  and  Navy,  at  which 
the  representatives  of  each  service  stated  what  their 
requirements  would  be  during  the  next  month.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  were  daily  briefings  cn  operational 
matters  and  the  situation  in  general.  In  Italy,  tho 
Italian  Navy  briefed  sea  transcript  officials  every 
day.” 

When  merchant  vessels  had  been  loaded  and  assembled  as  convoy, 
AdmQu  VI  notified  1  SKL,  which  assigned  escort  craft  and  directed  the 
routes  to  be  followed  and  the  time  of  departure. 

When  the  convoy  reached  its  destination,  the  aoa  transport  offices, 
as  field  representatives  of  AdmQu  VI,  again  took  over  and  unloaded  the 
ships,  effected  such  repairs  as  were  necessary  and  again  prepared  them 
for  sea. 

This  was  the  method  by  which  the  various  armed  services  obtained 


their  sea  transport  requirements  between  1939  and  1942  and  the  way  the 
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Navy  handled  its  logistic  responsibility  to  all  armed  services  within 
its  own  organization. 

Because  of  these  responsibilities,  the  Navy  took  an  active  interest 
in  Germains  merchant  marine  bofore  the  war.  It  recommended  certain  legis¬ 
lation  for  enactment  which  would  plnco  the  merchant  marine  fleot  under 
the  control  of  the  OKW  in  national  emergencies.  This  was  done.  It 
induced  the  North  Gorman  Lloyd  Lino,  in  conjunction  with  othor  otcamship 
lines  and  the  Navy,  to  compile  lists  of  all  Gorman  merchant  vessels, 
arranged  according  to  categories,  ouch  a3  colliors,  refrigerated  ships, 
etc.,  so  that  it  would  know  what  ships  yore  available  to  it  if  Germany 
mobilized  for  war. 

The  professional  training  of  merchant  marine  personnel  was  also 
taken  up  with  the  various  steamship  lines.  For  this  purpose,  the  SS 
ADMIRAL  BROMMt  was  fitted  out  by  the  Navy  for  the  training  of  norohant 
marine  apprentices,  in  which  about  30  boys  at  a  time  were  given  four 
weeks  training  before  being  sent  to  sea,  Rians  wore  also  made,  and  it 
is  believed  put  into  execution,  for  the  training  of  merchant  marine 
officers  aboard  this  ship. 

Spot  checks  voro  mado  in  the  various  harbors  of  Germany  to  dotormino 
what  foreign  as  well  ao  Gorman  ships  would  bo  available  should  mobile 
zation  bo  announced  unexpectedly.  Subsidies  woro  planned  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  high  speed  merchant  marine  tankers.  Harbor  facilities  were  de¬ 
veloped  in  conjunction  with  port  authorities  to  exp  edit  o  fast  turn 
arounds.  In  general,  a  complete  unification  of  effort  was  attained  be¬ 
tween  the  Navy,  the  port  authorities  and  the  steamship  lines,  so  that 
greatest  effectiveness  could  be  achieved  in  the  event  of  war.  Attention 
i3  also  invited  to  the  arrangements  made  with  the  steamship  lines  by  the 
Navy  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Secret  Supply  Service. 
These  details  are  contained  in  Chapter  XI. 

When  the  Navy  mobilized  in  1939  and  this  organization  was  put  into 
effect,  transportation  and  shipping  experts  were  drafted  to  service  with 
AdmQu  VI  to  man  the  mapy  sea  transport  offices  which  were  set  up  in  the 
German  port3  and  were  to  bo  established  in  the  occupied  countries.  LCdr 
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Pospischil,  a  forcer  eerier  of  AdmQu  VI,  stated  that  there  wero  only 

a  few  regular  naval  officers  attached  to  Adm$u  VI  or  tho  oea  transport 

offices,  and  that  at  first  tho  organization  was  a  makeshift  ono,  which 

demonstrated  to  tho  Navy  tho  need  of  a  regular  Sea  Transportation  Corps 

liko  those  which  had  been  developed  in  other  navies*  Tho  feet  that  cast 

of  tho  officers  wero  not  adequately  trained  in  naval  techniques,  ho  eaid, 

resulted  in  great  difficulty  in  planning  and  making  dispositions  of  tho 

ships  available  to  AdaQu.  VI.  He  also  said; 

"Of  course,  this  organization  worked  quite  well 
as  long  as  there  was  no  scarcity  of  tonnage.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  Spring  of  1942,  0KW*s  requirements  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  difficult 
for  AdaQu  VI  to  meet  all  Its  demands.  This  in  turn 
brought  heavy  reproaches  upon  the  Navy,  Finally, 
there  was  a  very  big  conference  in  which  many  high 
ranking  naval  officers  and  members  of  the  Speer 
Ministry  participated.  At  this  conference  the 
Navy  stated  that  it  could  not  fulfill  the  demands 
of  OEW  (expansion  of  the  defenses  and  supplying 
every  kind  of  stores  required  in  Norway  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  bring  them  up  to  a  six  aontns1 
supply  of  stock  on  hand),  since  the  tonnage  re¬ 
quired  for  such  a  movement  would  have  exceeded 
the  peacetime  tonnage  of  the  German  merchant  marine. 

"Ada  Kranke  was  the  senior  naval  officer  at  this 
conference.  When  he  flatly  stated  that  the  Navy 
could  not  meet  OKW's  requirements,  Dr.  Albert  Speer 
said,  *0h,  you  cannot  ask  me  to  toll  the  Fuehrer 
that!*  The  representative  of  the  OXW  said,  *1 
would  not  dare  do  it  myself  and  I  am  sur$  General 
Keiteil  would  not.  *  Finally,  the  Party  Gauleiter 
fron  Norway,  Terboven,  said,  *0h,  let* 3  just  start 
to  fulfill  all  three  programs  set  for  Norway  and 
then  we  will  see  how  far  we  get  along.  * 

"The  outcome  of  this  conference  was  that  Hitler 
established  a  new  agency  to  tako  over  the  sea  trans¬ 
portation  functions  of  the  Navy. 

"It  may  not  be  ethical  to  tell  you  this,  but  an 
other  sidelight  on  how  nervous  the  top  rankers 
of  the  armed  forces  were  when  they  had  to  give 
Hitler  information  I3  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing.  One  day  Ada  Kranke  called  me  from  the  Fueh¬ 
rer ?  3  headquarters  and  told  me  that  Hitler  had 
asked  that  the  new  transports  which  were  being 
constructed  be  fitted  with  cranes  lifting  150  tons. 

I  said,  *3uch  a  thing  is  Impossible  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  you  should  have  told  the  Fuehrer  that 
immediately.1  *0h,  ye3, 1  Kranke  replied,  lbut 
I  just  wanted  to  make  cure  about  itjtlf 

It  wao  admitted  by  come  officers  and  officials  interviewed  that  when 
tho  Navy  failed  to  find  a  solution  to  0KW*s  problem,  It  had  demonstrated 
it3  inability  to  copo  with  a  civilian  authority  superimposed  over  tho 
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military  and  with  a  defense  organization  in  which  it  had  an  unequal 
voice.  However,  there  was  another  ride  to  the  story.  The  Navy*s  in¬ 
ability  to  provide  sufficient  tugboats,  fishing  steamers,  etc.,  for  the 
invasion  of  England  in  the  summer  of  1940,  for  example,  had  lessened 
confidence  of  Party  leaders  and  the  OKHf  in  its  ability  to  meet  its  obli¬ 
gations  in  sea  transportation.  GrAdm  Raeder,  according  to  Gapt  Fischer, 
had  told  Hitler  at  that  time: 

"We  are  not  disposing  of  the  seapower  of 
England  and  we  can  only  dare  take  on  this  enter¬ 
prise  if  the  Air  Force  obtains  not  only  supre¬ 
macy  but  real  power  in  the  air.” 

Hitler  shrank  from  the  invasion  of  England,  Fischer  continued,  be¬ 
cause  ”he  knew  such  an  operation  would  involve  great  losses  of  men  and 
ships.” 

There  had  been  other  differences  between  the  Party,  the  OKW  and  the 
Navy.  Relations  between  Nazi  Party  leaders  and  the  armed  forces  had  not 
really  been  pleasant  since  Hitler  came  into  power.  During  the  rearma¬ 
ment  period,  1933-1939,  they  had  felt  no  particular  pressure  from  the 
politicians  because  of  the  position  of  Goering  and  Hitler  in  relation 
to  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army#  However,  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
employment  of  special  police  forces  behind  the  lines  in  the  war,  zones 
and  other  means  employed  by  the  Nazi  politicians  to  control  military 
forces  had  bred  distrust  of  them  in  the  minds  of  most  military  men. 

Rida  Schubert  stated  that  the  Navy  had  particularly  resented  it.  Much 
of  this  antipathy  steamed  from  CinC  Navy*  a  attitude  toward  Hitler. 

GrAdm  Raeder,  it  was  said,  had  little  time  for  the  Fuehrer.  He  took 
orders  from  him  but  did  not  respect  him  and,  when  a  conference  between 
the  two  had  ended,  Raeder  would  invariably  stiffly  pick  up  his  papers, 
bow  and  leave,  instead  of  remaining  to  discus 3  his  problems  informally 
on  a  social  footing.  This  attitude  of  Raeder  was  said  to  be  well  known 
throughout  the  Navy,  The  general  opinion  of  naval  officers  regarding 
members  of  the  Nazi  Party  was  that  most  of  them  were  uncouth  opportun¬ 
ists  with  no  qualifications  for  the  great  responsibilities  vested  in 
th  ea. 
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OKW*s  authority  and  attitude  toward  the  Navy  in  the  field  of  allo¬ 
cations  of  raw  materials  and  plant  production  facilities  had  also  rankled, 
(See  chapter  VI  for  details,}  The  Navy  felt  it  was  not  getting  its  fair 
share.  This  also  caused  friction  at  top  levels.  Therefore,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  as  a  result  of  these  circumstances,  OKW  and 
the  Party  leaders  may  have  decided  to  show  the  Navy  who  was  running  the 
war  when  they  induced  Hitler  to  issue  the  following  order: 

'  "Peer—  of  th»  Bithrw  oosewning  th.  mppolotmnt  of  * 

Bjicft  CHaiwfonur  gf  „>fci&ia?,£yjagiag 
30  Mty  1942 
I. 

The  fullest  utilization  of  available  tonnage  is  made  necessaiy  by  increasing 
demands  for  seagoing  transports. 


II. 

The  uniform  planning  of  seagoing  transports  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  strategy  and  of  the  war  economy,  as  well  as  the  procuring  and 
planned  use  of  shipping  space  are  of  decisive  importance  for  the  war.  I 
am  placing  the  Reich  Commissioner  of  Maritime  Shipping  in  charge  of  this 
task  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  He  is  directly  responsible  to  me, 

III. 

I  appoint  Reichsstatthalter  and  Gauleiter  Karl  Kaufmann  as  Reich  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Maritime  Shipping,  The  office  of  the  Reich  Commissioner  will 
be  located  in  Berlin. 


IV. 

The  Reich  Commissioner  will  have  the  took  of  handling  the  uniform  planning 
of  seagoing  transports  in  collaboration  with  Reichsmarschall  Goering  as 
head  of  the  Four  Years1  Plan,  the  Armed  Forces  High  Command,  and  the 
appropriate  Ministers.  He  is  to  have  control  of  all  shipping  space,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  constant  use  in  naval  warfare  or  in  troop  transportation, 
and  is  to  keep  seagoing  shipping  moving.  He  is  to  take  care  of  the  day- 
to-day  replacement  and  renewal  of  available  tonnage,  equipment  and  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  he  is  to  see  that  the  capacity  of  harbors  is  increased. 

V. 

With  regard  to  transshipping  in  harbors  and  the  intelligent  utilization 
of  shipping  space,  the  appropriate  harbor  offices  (civil  as  well  as 
military)  will  be  subordinate  to  the  Reich  Commissioner. 

VI. 

The  Offico  of  Maritime  shipping  of  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  4  he 
offices  subordinate  to  it  will  be.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Reich  Commission¬ 
er  for  Maritime  Shipping  and  will  be  governed  by  his  directives. 

VII. 

The  Commissioner  for  the  Four  Years*  Plan  and  the  Reich  Ministers,  as 
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well  as  all  offices  of  tho  Party,  tho  Arced  Forces,  end  tho  Roich,  aro 
to  support  tho  Reich  Cored csioncr  for  Karltiro  Shipping  in  tho  perform 
ance  of  hia  duties. 


VIII, 

Tho  Reich  Commissioner  is  authorized,  tho  Arced  Forces  High  Cormnd 
concurring,  to  nsko  oil  decisions  necessary  for  the  pcrforcanco  of  his 
duties  according  to  tho  degrees  of  priority  established  by  nyodf,  His 
decisions  will  bo  binding  for  ell  concerned.  In  cases  of  doubt  ho  will 
request  tsj  decision  in  a  conference  at  which  tho  Chief  of  Staff,  Armed 
Forces  High  Cmsnd,  will  also  be  present, 

Tho  necessary  directives  will  bo  issued  by  tho  Roich  Commissioner  for 
Karltico  Shipping,  in  agreement  with  tho  Commissioner  for  tho  Four  Years* 
Han,  tho  Chief  of  Staff,  Amcd  Forces  High  Command,  tho  Minister  of 
Transportation,  and  tho  Minister  of  ISraanent  and  War  Production, 

Fuehrer  Headquarters,  30  May  1942 
The  Fuehrer 


signed:  Adolf  Hitler” 

Under  tho  new  organization,  tho  Navy  found  great  difficulty  in  co¬ 
ordinating  tho  assignment  of  escort  vessels,  tines  of  departuro  of  con¬ 
voys,  otc.  with  tho  leading  and  unloading  schedules  of  tho  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  Differences  of  opinion  arose.  Tho  Navy  believed  that  tho  poli¬ 
ticians  in  authority  vero  not  qualified  for  tho  job,  R Ada  Schubert 
said: 


"Kaufntfinn,  appointed  by  Hitler,  was  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  creating  this  new  organization*  He 
blamed  tho  Navy  for  not  fulfilling  its  mission  and 
not  being  economical  enough  in  the  employment  of 
the  tonnage  available.  He  held  the  view  that  ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  was  lacking.  He,  having  no  know¬ 
ledge  whatsoever  of  the  close  connection  between 
transports  and  naval  operations,  was  only  concerned 
about  loads  and  tonnage  in  a  business  man*s  way. 

The  Navy,  however,  held  the  view  that,  in  addition 
to  these  routine  facts,  the  operational  require¬ 
ments  had  to  be  considered  with  especial  care. 

nIt  was  imperative  for  the  Navy  that  the  load 
carried  should  reach  it3  port  of  destination,  a 
thing  in  which  the  ReichkonaiGsar  was  curdy  also 
interested,  although  his  actions  did  not  always 
show  it,  Tho  Navy  held  the  opinion  that  tho  con¬ 
duct  of  transports  at  sea  was  essentially  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  sea  strategical  situation,  thereforo 
the  choice,  of  steamers  for  individual  shipments 
and  the  fixing  of  times  of  departure  had  to  be 
carried  out  accordingly.  Moreover,  the  Navy  had 
to  provide  for  the  escort  at  cea  and  the  anti¬ 
aircraft  personnel  aboard  tho  merchant  ships, 

"One  could  not  help  getting  the  impression  that, 
for  the  Reichkoamiasar  and  the  top  members  of  his 
staff,  certain  economical  facts  concerning  tho  far 
future  played  a  role  in  pressing  to  get  their  jobs,” 
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l£ir  Fospischil  said: 

"This  new  coosissioner  being  hiasnlf  no  expert, 
neither  in  transportation  nor  shipping,  appointed 
to  his  staff  Director  Bertram  from  the  North  Ger- 
man  Licyd.  She  effect  of  this  change  in  organi¬ 
zation  was  that  the  Reichskonmisaar  took  over  the 
task  of  procuring  the  tonnage  and  the  equipment 
for  the  ships  while  the  Navy  still  was  the  execut¬ 
ing  agency  in  the  organization,  and  actually 
carried  out  the  transport*  She  loading  of  all 
ships  outside  Genian  harbors  was  carried  out  by 
the  Navy  organization  as  before  and  all  troop  trans¬ 
port  3,  hospital  ships  -  everything  remained  in  the 
hands' of  the  Navy*  This  type  of  organization  was 
effective  in  all  theaters  of  war  except  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean*  In  Italy,  however,  the  organization  was 
quite  different. 

"The  organization  finally  built  up  in  Italy,  under 
the  CInG  Mediterranean,  Generalfeidaarscball 
Kesselrixg,  was  in  ay  opinion  that  which  best  suit¬ 
ed  the  purposes  of  war.  Actually  it  did  not  work 
out  so  well  because  the  top  organization,  which  was 
O.K*  in  principle, was  not  staffed  with  naval  officers 
but  with  general  staff  officers  of  the  Army.  I 
served  in  this  transportation  staff  as  the  naval  ex¬ 
pert.  The  tonnage  loading,  unloading,  etc,,  was 
organized  as  coming  under  the  Reichkcaoissar  while 
the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  Job  was  effected  by 
the  Navy  Sea  Transportation  Chief  of  Naval  command 
Italy. 

"Before  the  reorganization,  there  had  been  a  lot 
of  friction  between  the  Navy  Sea  Transportation 
Chief,  Adniral  Horstaann,  and  the  Chief  of  Trans¬ 
portation  in  the  stafi?  of  Army  CinG  South,  an  Any 
general  staff  officer.  That  was  the  reason  why  I 
had  been  detailed  to  the  staff  as  an  expert  in  sea 
transportation. 

"from  then  until  the  reorganization  there  was  no 
friction  between  the  two  transportation  organiza¬ 
tions,  They  always  followed  «y  advice  as  far  as 
possible*  The  whole  procedure  worked  particularly 
well  after  a  change  in  general  staff  officers  head¬ 
ing  the  organization  had  been  carried  out.  General 
Teichweier  was  relieved  and  reassigned  and  General 
Vcstphal  took  over  the  job.  from  then  on,  it  worked 
all  right. 

"TWo  months  after  I  had  taken  on  this  assignment,  a 
representative  of  the  Rdchskoaaissar  of  Shipping 
was  cent  to  the  staff.  From  that  time  onward  this 
representative  -  Mr,  Ecsen  -  tried  to  run  the  show. 

Eo  had  no  experience  in  sea  transport  matters.  In 
peacetime,  ho  was  tho  head  of  a  chain  store  organi¬ 
zation  in  Hamburg.  He  was  a  party  man  in  a  way. 
Gauleiter  Kaufmann  was  tho  top  Party  man  in  Hamburg 
and  through  his  connections  appointed  another  party 
member,  this  Essen,  to  to  his  representative  in  the 
Mediterranean. 
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"Fighting  and  struggling  for  cea  transportation  for 
military  requirements  actually  never  stepped  until  tho 
breakdown  of  Italy.  Ho  tried  to  combine  tho  Italian 
and  the  German  chipping  business  in  tho  Keditcrrapxon* 
to  dominate  it  and  to  load  it  as  hio  organisation. 

Havener,  the  Italians  resisted  this  attempt.  Even 
Generalfcldaftrschall  Eesselring,  who  van  at  first 
in  favor  of  this  man*  hoping  it  would  bo  possible 
to  procure  more  tonnage  and  chipping  space,  caw  with¬ 
in  two  months  what  type  of  a  man  he  was." 

Mlnisterialrat  Tcnnstedt,  tho  naval  cox  transport  official  in  tho 
Black  Sea  area  stated  that  tho  Commicsicncr  of  Karitimo  Shipping  did 
cot  take  over  tho  Havy*s  former  tasks  in  all  areas  at  once,  but  ono  after 
another.  "Ho  started"*  ho  cold*  "in  Norwegian  waters,  then  in  tho  North 
and  Baltic  Seas*  then  in  tho  Jkditcrrarcan  end  finally  in  tho  Black 
Sea  area.  Tho  Black  and  Aegean  Sea  areas  wore  controlled  by  tho  coma 
office,  since  tho  latter  area  van  applied  from  tho  Balkan  Sea  through 
tho  Dardanelles  until  that  body  of  water  was  dosed  by  tho  Turks  when 
ve  lost  the  Crissa," 

It  was  inevitable)  that  control  of  cea  transportation  by  politicians 
rather  than  by  naval  officers  would  lead  to  complications.  Admiral 
Black  Sea  informed  port  directors  an,  sea  transportation  offices  in 
Gid-September  1942  that  retirements  £  r  transportation  in  tho  Black 
Sea  wero  in  emcees  of  bottom  epmeo  available  to  neat  them,  that  a  pri¬ 
ority  rystem  had  to  bo  instituted,  and  that  requests  for  cea  transpor¬ 
tation  were  to  bo  submitted  only  to  tho  area  oca  transportation  offi¬ 
ces.  These  conditions  multiplied,  cons  officials  and  officers  said* 
in  all  theaters  of  operation.  At  corns  ports*  qualified  steamship 
executives  wero  drafted  by  Kaufman  to  direct  operations.  Conditions 
were  tolerable  in  much  instances  and  tho  cea  commandants  and  group  com¬ 
mands  worked  with  these  men.  On  tho  whole,  however,  those  directing 
cea  transportation  wero  incapable,  and  tho  situation  progressively 
grew  worse. 

Rids  Schubert  stated  that  tho  Navy  was  considerably  hampered  in 
its  operations  by  Commissioner  Ehufmann  and  Mo  local  officials,  that 
the  direction  of  transports  at  cea  had  to  remain  an  integral  part  of 
naval  warfare  in  coastal  waters  and  that  representations  to  tMo  effect 
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wcro  continually  cncb  in  tcp-lcvd  eenfcrenece.  Finally#  tho  impracti¬ 
cability  of  at  leant  a  part  of  tho  organisation  catablictcd  in  1942  vao 
admitted  by  OBI  ad  Hitler.  On  12  July  1944,  Hitler  Israel  tho  follow¬ 
ing  directive: 

"Bevelepzento  of  tho  strategic  situation  coho  roritiro  chipping 
goto  dependent  on  navel  warfare,  end  therefore:  require  a  ctriet 
ccncentraticn  uithin  tho  Amed  Forcco  cf  ell  roattcro  pcrtadtolrg 
to  &  aaritiaa  shipping. 

"For  this  purpose  I  issue  the  following  ordtrs: 

"1,  The  Gosarisr  in  Chief,  Ktvy  will  basils  for  the  Itawd 
Forces  all  questions  involving  sarltias  shipping* 

"2.  This  regulation  deco  ot  effect  tho  taska  end  respoasi- 
fcilitico  of  tho  Eeich  Ceruiceicsgr  of  Hhrltino  Chipping  C3  cot  forth 
in  ay  order  of  30  Jfcy  1942, 

"3*  Tho  Comurier  in  Chief,  Ksvy  will  toko  over  cosesni  of 
mritino  chipping  in  areas  which  oro  cat  off  froa  Gcrseny  by  cacry 
opcratior.3,  on  tho  fcanio  of  ey  order  on  ecu  transport  of  2$  October 
1943  (Tirarslatorf&  note:  Kofc  included)* 

"4*  Tho  Chief  of  Staff,  teed  Fcrcco  High  CeasanJ  will  issue 
tho  orders  for  cerrying  cut  there  neaeurco,  in  career  rot  with  tho 
C~.er.der  in  Chief,  Ussy  end  tho  Reich  Ceraiceicncr  for  Ihritiuo 
Shipping* 

"Signed:  liolf  Hitler*1 

lo  &  result,  C3?  ctoltanceuoly  iceuci  tho  follcjirj  directive: 

"Tho  Chief  of  Staff,  teed  Foreoo  High  Cemrl  Fachrcr  Eeadqeartcro 

am  wwt/Qua  (h)  kt.  coumM  c.k.  12  July  1944 

Secret  (Gersan  Classification) 

"Ref.;  Tho  Fuehrer  (H)  Hr,  094775/44  C.E.  of  12  July  1944 

"Re:  Maritiae  Shipping 

Cerplylrg  with  pesregreph  4  of  tho  Fuehrer  order,  tho  following  regu¬ 
lations  are  issued: 

nl.  Tho  Ceerasdcr  in  Chief,  Envy,  in  ccesrteeo  with  hio  cuggeoticn, 
will  appoint  tho  Chief  of  tho  Chipping  Clviaicn  of  tho  Envoi  Staff 
(ttdrQu  VI)  to  tcho  ever  nice  tho  p^eitien  of  *ChIc£  of  K&rltiro 
Shipping  for  tho  Gcraan  teed  Forces** 

"2*  Tho  Chief  of  Ihritlne  Chipping  for  tho  Gcman  teed  Forcco,  no 
tho  officer  dealing  with  each  cnttcra  for  tho  Envoi  Staff,  vill  heallo 
for  tho  Cemandcr  in  Chief,  they  the  unified  control  cf  till  nattcro 
pertaining  to  narltino  chipping  for  tho  Anted  Forces* 

"3*  Ed  hoo  two  min  tccka  to  perform  for  tho  Arsed  Forces: 

a.  To  leek  after  nilitary  lntcrceto  in  dealings  with  tho  Reich 
Ceuedeaicucr  for  ihrltino  Chipping  pertaining  to  tonnage,  ehipbuiid- 
ing,  end  repairs,  ca  well  no  evaluation  of  all  natters  involving 
shipping  c pace  for  operations. 
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b*  To  carport  the  Eoich  Cemicaicrcr  for  Koritizo  Shipping 
in  crasydrg  cut  cssitlsn  transports,  insofar  as  repaired  by  tho 

cavil  situation* 


tho  dned  Forces  Elga  Cermrd,  in  cgrcczcnt  with  tho  Cazranicr  in 
Chief,  Envy  erd  tho  Eoich  Ctnozlcsicrcr  for  Ehritto)  Chipping  will 
dcterrlro  in  cczordnzoo  with  tho  tosr  situation  to  what  extent  tho 
cnthcrlty  of  tho  Eoich  Cozzicsicrar  of  Esritizo  Chipping  Io  to  fco 

curtailed* 


tho  follezlcg  divides  of  teshs  io  ordered  for  tho  Esvy  ord  tho  Roieh 

Commissioner  for  Haritime  Shippings 

*&*  In  cress  vhsro  tho  fiany  io  in  charge  of  csritizo  chipping  in 
crcordozoo  with  tho  Fuehrer  order  of  25  Catcher  1943  (translator^ 

cots:  not  inducted): 

s*  the  cards  of  the  toy,  the  Kavy,  tho  Mr  force,  tho  Todt 
Oretdeation,  end  tho  (general  caazary  which  aro  to  bo  chipped  by 
con  era  to  to  reparsed  according  to  typo  end  errant  to  tho  respaa* 
cifclo  firry  groups  or  other  erred  forces  camrdsrs  involved*  theso 
will  dsierziro  tho  order  of  priority  of  the  chipzcnta  and  porta  of 
deperturs  and  destination* 

b.  the  erred  forces  leading  staffs  erd  civil ar  offices  will 
deliver  tho  grads  to  to  chipped  to  tho  erehorepca  of  tho  chips. 

o*  tho  officer  of  tho  Erich  Ccrriceicrer  for  Kerltizo  Chipping 
will  forrich  thw  terrepo  necessary  for  transporting  tho  erred  forcca 
needs  ceeerdlrg  to  infomticn  frez  tho  Chief  of  lliritizs  Chipping, 
tho  chips  not  needed  for*exzcd  forcca  grads  ero  at  tho  disposal  of 
tho  Eeich  Cczziesiczer  for  Itaritias  Chipping  dor  other  transporter 
ticn* 


d*  tho  Belch  Cerrdcaicrer  for  Khritizo  Chipping  has  chargo  of 
chipping  oil  rzz-zllitcsy  goads,  ineluding  tho  tccldiccpirg  involved, 
even  if  they  are  transported  cn  naval  vessel*. 

e*  tho  chipping  erd  transport  offices  doterzino  tho  plana  for 
lending  tho  erred  forcca*  cupply  chips,  in  cooperation  with  tho  Eoich 
Cczziesiczer  for  Ihrltico  Chipping  erd  tho  erred  forcca  lording  otaffo 

f.  tho  offices  of  tho  Eelch  Ccrzicsiosar  for  l&ritlns  Chipping 
will  trho  cero  of  tho  actual  leading  end  unloading  co  long  aa  tho 

military  situation  permit*. 

0*  tho  Reich  Crrrlcsicrer  for  Erritiro  Chipping  io  responsible 
for  tho  cars  of  tho  chips.  This  includes  repairs,  welfare  of  tho 
crew,  refuelling  end  capping,  insofar  ea  rspplics  ero  avaiiablo. 
tho  Easy  io  rcepcrsitlo  for  erring  tho  chips  and  napjOying  additional 

lifesaving  equipment  and  safety  device*. 

h.  tho  offices  of  tho  Eoich  Ceeeeicsioner  for  Ihritine  Chipping 
ero  obligated  to  infers  tho  Envy  of  cry  everts  delaying  tho  schedules 

of  the  ships* 

i.  tho  Eoich  Cerricsicrer  for  thritico ‘Chipping  ic  rcsponsiblo 
for  replacing  merchant  tonnage. 

BB*  In  all  other  sea  areas: 

e*  tho  Eoich  Crrrlcsicrer  for  Heritizs  Chipping  io  rcsponsiblo 
for  all  cca  transport,  czccpt  troop  transport  which  io  handled  by  tho 
Savy. 
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b.  For  the  eventuality  that  the  war  situation  in  certain  sea 
areas  should  force  the  Kavy  to  take  over  maritime  shipping,  prepar¬ 
atory  organizational  measures  should  be  undertaken  to  carry  out  a 
transfer  of  responsibility. 

Signed:  Keitel* 

Thus  It  transpired  that  the  Kavy  once  again  was  given  seal-control 

over  maritime  shipping.  Rida  Schubert  stated  that  in  practice  the  Reich 

Conditioner  was  responsible  for  the  disposition  of  tonnage,  loading  and 

unloading  and  for  all  administrative  work  connected  with  the  shipping 

offices.  JtfsQi  VI,  in  co-operation  with  1  SKL  {the  Operations  J&vicion 

of  the  Naval  War  Staff)  arranged  for  the  escorts,  kept  the  necessary  aracd 

guard  crews  in  readiness,  set  the  times  of  departure  of  the  convoys  and 

tactically  directed  thas.  In  addition,  AdhQa  VI  designated  the  type3 

of  ships  suited  for  the  various  convoys.  He  also  said: 

"One  cannot  say  that  this  double  organisation  was 
advantageous.  At  places  where  the  local  partners 
of  the  two  organisation  worked  hand  in  hand,  it 
was  as  If  no  new  parallel  organisation  existed. 

Yet,  there  was  Mich  friction  and  tbs  co-operation 
between  the  two  groups  was  in  no  way  good  every¬ 
where.* 

I£dr  Fbepiechil  was  asked  what  changes  he  would  aeke  in  the  sea 

transportation  organisation  of  Idefti  VI,  if  he  were  assigned  the  task 

of  organising  another  such  group  for  a  navy.  Be  said: 

*A  very  important  factor  is  officer  training.  In 
officer  corps  should  be  developed  to  deel  with 
such  things.  1  think  a  Wee  Transportation  Officer 
Corps  like  the  British  have  would  be  desirable. 

Reserve  training  in  the  merchant  marine  should  be 
aimed  in  peacetime  for  the  task  that  will  be  allotted 
to  the  merchant  serine  officers  and  port  officials 
in  a  war.  I  also  believe  that  merchant  marina 
experts,  such  as  ship  owners,  should  be  members 
of  higher  level  staffs  where  their  experience  can 
be  fully  utilised.  The  main  eaphasls  should  be 
on  personnel  training.* 


When  World  War  II  started,  Geraary  had  a  wall  integrated  transpor¬ 
tation  system  consisting  of  government  owned  railroads,  state  controlled 
inland  waterways,  govemaent  subsidized  commercial  air  lines  and  a  great 
interconnected  network  of  herd  surfaced  roads,  a  part  of  which  were  the 
famous  autobahnen.  Its  merchant  marine,  operating  under  private  owner- 
££ip,ms  one  of  the  wcrld*s  finest  and  one  third  of  the  size  of  that 
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of  the  United  States. 

In  conquering  Europe,  its  armed  forces  gained  control  of  one  of 
the  most  densely  interwoven  transportation  networks  in  the  world.  For 
■ore  than  four  years  these  transportation  facilities  became  the  instru¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  victims  of  warfare.  One  by  one  most  of  the  European 
transportation  systems  fell  under  German  control,  as  the  length  of  German 
supply  lines  grew  longer  and  longer  and  the  armed  forces  extended  their 
operations. 

More  and  more  locomotives,  railway  cars,  motor  vehicles,  canal  barges 
end  even  horse  drawn  carts  and  bicycles  were  required  as  the  supply  lines 
grew  longer.  Mich  of  this  badly  needed  equipment  was  obtained  through 
Anqr  requisition  and  charter.  Some  was  captured.  Equipment  belonging  to 
countries  in  which  there  was  an  abundance  was  transferred  to  those  in  which 
the  aimed  forces  needed  more  equipment.  * 

Although  there  was  a  constant  shortage  of  transport  equipment  after 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  German  armed  forces,  through 
the  assistance  given  them  by  civil  agencies  of  the  Geiman  government,  always 
managed  in  some  way  to  provide  essential  transportation  for  its  personnel, 
equipment  and  supplies. 

OKW/tfFSt d/Eeimst ab  controlled  all  transportation  for  the  armed  forces 
and  allocated  that  which  was  available  among  the  three  services.  The  Navy 
received  monthly  allotments  of  rail  and  inland  waterway  equipment  and 
facilities  from  that  agency.  Additional  requirements  were  considered  as 
they  arose.  It  was  reported  that  OKR/WESt^/Heimstab  made  these  alloca^- 
tiona  in  a  very  fair  manner. 

At  first,  the  Navy  controlled  sea  transportation,  then,  through  a 
disagreement,  it  lost  that  control.  After  two  years1  operations  by  a 
civilian  agency,  part  of  the  Navy*s  former  responsibilities  were  given 
back  to  it.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  Navy  was  furnished  inadequate 
merchant  marine  bottom  space  for  the  transportation  of  its  personnel, 
equipment  or  supplies.  The  Navy  had  its  own  supply  ships,  tankers,  etc., 
with  which  to  support  its  forces  at  sea  and  on  foreign  shore.  They  were 
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operated  by  AdaQu  III  and  its  field  agencie^  the  logistic  support 

# 

departments  of  the  main  naval  bases*  These  vessels  adequately  net  all 
the  Navy  is  requirements  for  sea  transportation* 

The  Navy  did  not  utilize  air  transportation  to  the  great  extent 
that  the  U.S.  Navy  did  in  World  War  II.  Because  of  an  ingrained  resent¬ 
ment,  brought  on  by  the  seizure  pf  its  air  ana  by  the  German  Mr  Force, 
the  Navy  apparently  requested  only  such  air  transportation  as  vaa  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  its  mission.  This  vas  furnished  when  requested  and 
in  the  amount  needed  by  OKL  within  Germany  and  by  OKN/WFSt^/Heimstab 
outside  Germany. 

As  a  result,  the  conclusion  mist  be  drawn  that  the  Nayyts  logistic 
system  did  not  suffer  through  lack  of  transportation.  Many  petty  annoy¬ 
ances  and  some  deeply  frustrating  circumstances  arose,  but  in  general, 

except  for  eneny  sinkings  enroute,  naval  personnel,  equipment  and  supplies 
were  delivered  where  and  when  they  were  required. 
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-  Francs,  mwjmwmk 

m  WML  JfiSISIiaCE 

FINANCE 

lateatoMaa 

If  we  are  to  understand  a  Kavy*s  logistic  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  its  funding  operations,  since  procurement  is  usually  predicated 
on  the  ability  of  a  purchaser  to  pay  far  what  he  orders* 

The  funding  system  employed  by  the  German  Armed  Forces,  especially 
the  one  employed  by  the  Navy,  was  unorthodox  by  American  standards,  in 
that  seme  of  the  money  spent  was  appropriated  by  the  Reichstag  and  seme  of 
it  was  raised  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  that  legislative  body. 

Cover  firms  were  established  to  finance  behind-the-scenes  production  of 
new  types  of  weapons  and  other  equipment  in  contravention  to  the  terms  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  Some  vouchers  were  audited,  others  were  never  seen 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts.  Aside  from  the  logistic  functions  involved, 
however,  the  story  of  the  determined  steps  taken  to  reestablish  the  German 
Navy,  by  legal  or  underhanded  methods,  is  one  unique  in  modem  history. 

Thi3  deception  of  the  Reichstag  and  other  world  powers  lasted  for  more  than 
ten  years*  The  methods  used  were  desperate  ones,  with  only  one  yardstick 
by  which  their  merit  was  measured  -  success* 

When  the  National  Socialist  Party  came  into  power,  similar  measures 
were  employed.  Deception  of  the  Reichstag  was  no  longer  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  because  its  power  was  curbed  to  a  point  where  its  existence  had  no 
meaning,  but  the  same  yardstick  -  success  -  was  employed  all  during  the 
rearmament  years  frem  1933  to  1939.  When  war  finally  broke  out  and  the 
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Geman  a rmy  overran  Europe,  a  new  twist  to  monetary  controls  and  convert¬ 
ibility  was  introduced,  this  compelled  the  note-issuing  agencies  of  the 
occupied  countries  to  finance  Geman  operations  rather  than  risk  inflation 
and  complete  loss  of  control  of  their  own  currency  in  circulation.  If 
Germany  had  von  World  War  II,  the  credits  so  established  might  have  been 
redeemed.  It  seems  probable  that  such  was  Germany^  intention.  Ob  the 
other  hand,  the  Treasury  probably  realized  that  if  Germany  lost  the  war, 
any  effort  on  its  part  to  raise  credits  or  otherwise  meet  its  obligations 
in  a  conventional  manner  would  be  so  much  wasted  tine.  Frcm  the  time 
Hitler  seized  the  reins  of  government  in  Germany  in  1933,  until  Germany 
surrendered  in  1945,  all  military  financing  was  based  on  the  gamble  that 
Germany  would  win  the  war  and  dominate  the  econesy  of  all  European  coun¬ 
tries* 

Itoau&j&j obtaining  fuada  Briar  to  3322 

Before  1933,  the  Navy  obtained  its  funds  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
employed  by  other  navies.  The  Navy  Budget  Office  (OKM/E)  submitted  to 
the  various  bureaus,  technical  divisions  and  offices  in  the  Navy  a  state¬ 
ment  of  their  appropriations,  showing  what  had  been  spent  or  obligated, 
what  collections  had  been  received  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations, 
and  the  unobligated  balances  remaining  in  them. 

Using  the  past  fiscal  yearfs  m  a  basis  for  their  com¬ 

putation,  the  agencies  then  submitted  their  proposed  budgets  for  the  en¬ 
suing  fiscal  year  to  OKM/E, 

After  discussion  with  responsible  persons  concerned,  OKM/E  submitted 
a  consolidated  budget  to  GinG  Navy,  who  determined  which  items  should  be 
retained  or  eliminated.  The  Navy  budget  was  then  forwarded  to  the  Ministry 
of  Finance. 

The  Finance  Minister  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  defense 
budget  and  therefore  was  empowered  to  delete  any  item  which  ho  considered 
non-essential  or  not  in  keeping  with  the  financial  position  of  Germany  at 
the  time,  if  the  Navy  felt  that  any  item  so  deleted  was  essential  to  its 
program.  It  was  given  opportunity  to  defend  Its  position  before  the  matter 
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va 8  referred  to  the  Reich  Cabinet,  vher^  the  budget  in  general  was  again 
discussed  end  a  consolidated  national  budget  prepared. 

The  national  budget  was  then  submitted  to  the  legislative  bodies,  the 
Reichsrat  and  the  Reichstag  for  further  discussion.  The  Navy  was  also 
afforded  opportunity  to  defend  its  budget  requirements  before  these  two 
bodies*  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  under  such  a  system,  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  had  great  powers  in  determining  what  naval  project s  could  and 
could  not  be  started  or  continued. 

Naval  rearmament  during  this  period  was  cramped  by: 

(1)  The  Versailles  Treaty 

(2)  The  political  situation 

(3)  Widespread  anti-rearmament  feeling,  especially 
in  the  government 

(4)  Germany1  s  precarious  financial  position 

(5)  The  constructional  difficulties  involved  in  meet¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  with 
technology  so  little  advanced* 

The  "interference*  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  dose  scrutiny 
by  the  Reichsrat  and  Reichstag  of  plans  to  revitalize  the  military  services 
were  roadblocks  to  the  Navy  and  the  toy.  The  power  i.l  these  groups,  top 
military  leaders  agreed,  had  either  to  be  eliminated  or  circumvented,  if 
they  were  to  succeed  in  their  plans* 

ZtoAsret-QT;  .Stock  Mat 

To  get  around  these  difficulties,  the  Navy  kept  a  secret  budget.  In 
192J,  preparations  began  for  the  establishment  of  a  "shadow  industry". 

A  Captain  Lehmann  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  secret  building  of  craft, 
such  as  E-boats,  fishing  vessels,  rotor  boats,  etc.  A  start  was  also  made 
with  naval  aviation.  The  Lohmann  scandal  in  1927  threatened  to  up  sot 
this  secret  rearmament,  which  had  hitherto  been  financed  from  sources  out¬ 
side  the  budget*  (Lohmann  had  used  government  funds  for  speculations 
which  failed,  causing  public  confidence  in  the  Navy*s  financial  affairs 
to  be  badly  shaken.) 

The  cooperation  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  enlisted  about  this 
time.  The  records  are  not  too  dear  on  this  point.  A  new  Minister  may 
have  been  appointed*  However,  the  manipulation  of  the  secret  budget  was 
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curried  on  by  the  President  of  tho  Supremo  Court  of  Accounts,  tho  Minister 
of  Finance  end  CinC  Navy  without  knowledge  or  concent  of  tho  Roichsrat  or 
Reichstag.  Tho  coney  for  those  cccrot  activities  had  to  bo  cmnouflcgcd  in 
tho  budgot  end  withdrawn  again  by  coco  apparently  harmless  expenditure; 
thcroforo,  tho  assistance  of  theso  other  agcncios  of  tho  Government  was 
essential.  At  tho  end  of  tho  fiscal  year,  unexpended  cccrot  funds  voro 
paid  back  into  a  continuing  appropriation,  co  that  they  could  bo  carried 
over  into  tho  next  fiscal  year*  Thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  tho  uco  of 
secret  budgot  funds  was  sanctioned.  Thoir  camcuflcgo  was  achieved  by  tho 
uco  of  "extra  charges11  where  tho  expenditure  would  bo  difficult  to  check. 
Theso  "extra  charges"  wero  removed  from  tho  official  budget  by  a  General 
expenditure)  order  end  incorporated  into  tho  Black  Budgot.  Tho  money  thus 
drawn  from  tho  Open  Budget  wap  entered  in  tho  Black  Euigot  ao  revenue. 
Expenditures  wero  divided  over  tho  various  fields  as  follows: 

AmwlUte*.  Euaaaaa 

1  Establishment  of  a  naval  air  am 

2  &  3  Construction  of  U-boat 3 

4  Secret  construction  of  fortifications 

5  Pro-naval  measures  (probably  political 

influence) 

6  &  7  Establishment  of  a  shadow  industry 

(expansion  of  industry  to  meet 
mobilisation  requirements) 

Tho  cccrot  budgot,  through  intermediary  agents,  also  financed  tho 
construction  of  electrical  torpedoes  in  Sweden  end  tho  building  of  a  700- 
ton  U-boat  in  Spain.  A  company  composed  of  former  Gorman  constructors  was 
established  in  Holland  to  deal  with  other  U-boat  construction.  Experiments 
in  naval  technology  wero  conducted  in  Finland  end  Japan.  Hew  types  of 
engines  wero  manufactured*  A  communication  system  was  built  up.  In  cno 
year,  tho  Navy  laid  tho  foundation  for  its  naval  air  arm  by  spending  70 
percent  of  tho  cecret  budget  on  that  project  alone. 

A  cccrot  pay  office,  known  as  tho  B  Pay  Office,  was  established  In 
tho  Admiralty  to  deal  with  theso  ccmouflcgcd  oxxcnditurcs.  Its  audit 
section  consisted  of  one  Intcndantur  official.  Slnco  tho  Navy  could  not 
appear  too  openly  in  its  disbursing  activities,  intermediary  agent 3  had 
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to  bo  used  to  pay  the  various  industries.  For  years  the  head  of  B  Fay 
Office  sent  those  remittances  through  the  post  under  his  own  nano. 

The  secret  budget  rose  from  6.8  million  reichsmarks  inl928  to  21 
million  in  1933,  ill  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Reichstag  or 
the  Reichsrat* 

Mtifaofl  sZ  .obtaining  funda  daring  saxiai. 2222A331 

Upon  Hitler*  a  assumption  of  office  as  Reichs  Chancellor,  on  30  January 
1933,  procedures  were  changed.  On  23  March  1933,  the  Nazi  Cabinet  took 
over  the  duties  of  the  Reichsrat  and  Reichstag  and  issued  a  resolution 
excluding  the  Ministry  of  Finance  from  a  large  part  of  the  military^ 
financial  affairs.  It  also  gave  the  various  CinCa  of  the  armed  forces 
vide  powers  to  deviate  from  supply  and  budget  regulations.  This  made  the 
ClnCs  masters  ever  their  own  budgets.  An  annual  statement  of  the  Navy*o 
rearmament  progress  and  the  amount  spent  was  submitted  to  the  Finance  Min-* 
later  thereafter  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Whereas  in  normal  times  procurement  of  money  for  the  budget  was  a 
regular  annual  procedure  following  fixed  laws,  during  1933-1935  the  bud¬ 
get,  previously  a  document  in  which  even  the  slightest  alteration  -was 
prohibited,  now  became  subject  almost  daily  to  minor  adjustments  and 
alterations.  Important  naval  consnitment3  had  to  have  priorities.  Other 
projects  were  delayed  if  necessary.  With  new  problems  arising  every  day, 
there  was  thus  a  continual  fight  within  the  N&vy  for  funds.  The  financial 
element  was  an  extremely  important  factor  In  the  over-all  program  during 
this  period. 

Procedures  for  the  procurement  of  money*  were  altered  substantially 
at  this  time.  The  Minister  of  War  now  allocated  to  each  branch  of  tho 
armed  forces,  on  the  basis  of  its  claims  and  according  to  the  minister^ 
own  judgment  of  priority  needs,  the  money  acquired  for  Its  operations. 

These  funds  came  from  ths  money  which  the  minister  himself  had  received 
in  a  lump  sum*  Each  service  was  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  for  itself 
as  large  a  share  of  this  lump  as  possible.  In  the  end,  CinC  Navy  often 
had  to  intervene  personally  in  this  battle  for  the  Havy*s  share  of  the 


money, 
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lilaatMca  of  Sate 

When  the  Navy  raceired  its  mccey  fro*  the  Minister  of  War,  CinC  hist- 
self  decided  what  allocation  would  be  Bade  within  the  Navy.  Requirements 
of  bureaus  and  technical  divisions  were  prepared  end  sufcsdtted  as  before, 
the  only  difference  now  being  that  the  CinC,  and  not  the  legislative  bodies, 
decided  what  was  permissible.  If  estimated  requirements  emseadad  the 

amount  received,  the  Naval  Her  Staff  (SSL)  than  decided  for  CinC  which 

* 

measures  should  be  given  priority,  and  which  should  bo  postponed,  an  the  ‘ 
strength  of  tactics  or  strategy. 
ttuitaflrtlflB  of  flafla 

As  stated,  the  budget  of  the  armed  forces  during  this  period  ceased 
to  be  an  open  book.  While  to  all  outward  appearances,  the  Navy  continued 
to  conduct  its  15,000  man  budget,  the  real  budget  was  divided  into  three 
sub-budgets  for  oomrenianee.  These  were: 

(1)  The  referred  to  as  the  "Open  Budget". 

This  was  the  msnagr  regularly  granted  to  support  tbs 
15,000  man  Navy  allowed  by  the  Teraaillee  Treaty,  with 
the  ooMoissiouing  end  m  1  nt  ttunttt  of  ship*  already  in 
serrloo,  tho  pom  ti m  construction  projects,  and  a 
noil  increase  la  the  sppofntMont  of  officials,  oil 
details  of  vhioh  wn  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of 
Pinsaoe  under  tho  old  procedure, 

(2)  Tht  1  Mm fc 

This  budget  contained  tho  Monqr  loft  onror  fr m  tho 
Secret  Budget*  ill  dispensable  ftonds  la  tho  Open  Bud- 
got  woro  entered  in  tho  B  Budget  u  rrrenuwu  In  turn, 

B  axdgot  cororod  any  orerexpenditures  in  tho  Opm  Bud- 
got  at  tho  ond  of  tho  year.  In  this  no y,  it  no  possi- 
blo  to  scrape  tho  last  pansy  fraa  tho  Opm  Bodgot,  draw 
off  sarings  and  Make  thm  troasfozrablo.  Tho  Opm 
Bidgot  and  tho  B  Budget  woro  financed  frcoi  rool  sourcos 
of  tho  national  incone,  i.e*,  dutioo  and  othor  gororn- 
rnrnt  menuiBe 

(3)  iht.  BogQngiaiostiQB  fladgifc 

This  budget  was  essentially  tho  same  ^  tho  Qpon  Budgot. 

The  money  wo*  entered  In  tho  Qpon  Budget  under  the 
annual  appropriations  as  "Measures  for  ro-fooralng  the 
Navy*.  Personnel  and  Material  procurawat  was  financed 
frcM  this  budget*  it  first,  the  increased  appropria¬ 
tions  of  tho  reconstruction  budgot  exceeded  tho  itoMo 
in  the  Open  Budget,  as  the  latter  only  contained  item 
for  the  15,000  sen  Navy*  Thus,  there  woro  extra  appro¬ 
priations  which  were  cleared  again  at  tho  end  of  tho 
fiscal  year  by  a  corresponding  transfer  of  accounts. 
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To  provide  credit  for  tho  Navy  durirj  tho  period  1935-1933,  end  at 
tho  coco  tico  entreat  the  funds  available  in  theso  bus&ots,  tho  Director 
of  tho  Eoichaback,  Dr.  Hjalcar  Schacht,  introduced  a  fom  of  financing 
known  9i3  "Hefovochsel*  or  *9Cefo  Exchange11. 

K'sfo*  uas  on  cbhrcryiaticn  for  Eotallurciccho  Forcchim^caceGllcchoft 
(Kstollurcicol  Ecacarch  Ccrpany),  a  business  fixa  vhich  uxd  not  conduct 
estiva  business.  It  vao  cno  of  tvo  fires  designated  by  tho  Rcichstank  to 
discount  billo  of  ecehanso  issued  by  tho  creed  forces  in  payccnt  for  work 
perforce!  for  thee.  Until  1933,  a  Eavy  contractor  drey  tho  amount  of  hie 
ceecent  ccoinst  tho  Easy  in  a  bill  of  oxchesgo  with  a  certain  number  (020- 
cot  quantity  tafacan)  of  continuation  tends.  I!efo  accepted  tho  and  tho 
contractor  received  Mo  coney  when  they  ttro  discounted*  ‘  Ebon  tho  validity 
of  a  till  of  czchoco  expired*  Hefo  surrendered  cno  of  tho  continuation 
te:d3*  This  cxchango  of  herds  for  cash  ccuM  continue*  no  lens  as  llefo  had 
continuation  bends  end  redemption  of  tho  bill  of  czehsnso  could  bo  post- 
pared  until  it  van  possiblo  to  honor  tho  bill  free  lens  tern  loans.  tfndor 
this  cyoto  of  usirj  tho  Rcichsbank  end  private  credit  at  a  tiro  vhen  tho 
otato  van  urahlo  to  finance  its  projects  directly,  considerable  curs  of 
cency  vero  obtained  for  rcaxcaztnt.  Kora  than  9  l/Z  billion  corks  wore 
invested  by  industry  end  business  in  Hefo  bills  of  ecchanac  or  continua¬ 
tion  bonds. 

In  theso  bills  of  cxchango,  a  distinction  vas  rodo  between  billo  free 
fircat  or  contractors  erd  financial  or  clcbsl  cblicaticno.  Tho  fires  drew 
their  own  bills  of  ecchacgo#  Thoeo  under  5f000  corks  wore  redeemed  in 
cash.  For  this  purpose  a  new  fim  vas  sot  up  by  tho  Bud^ot  offico.  It 
consisted  of  Antsrats  (Cdr)  Jensen  end  Lon^o.  They  obtained  cash  for  this 
purpeso  at  tho  Eoichahanh  on  their  cun  oicnaturo.  It  thus  happened  that 
ccntinuinj  appropriations  of  tho  Itoy  Eudjot,  including  expenditures  for 
personnel,  coco  free  tho  straight  revenue  of  tho  country,  i.o.,  free  1 02:03 
end  duty,  vhilo  annual  appropriations  vero  financed  indirectly  through 
tho  Hefo  oxchonao  system*  Tho  eontinuina  epprepriations  vero  officially 
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recorded  at  tho  Tir.cr.2c  Ilinistry,  tut  ell  annual  appropriations  vero  taken 
over  by  tho  B  Toy  Office;  that  in,  oil  till  a  of  exchange  vero  cent  to  the 
Navy  Budget  Offico  erd,  after  entry  in  tho  tacks  of  tho  B  Pay  Office,  vero 
fo rvarded  to  Kefo  vhich  then  c  emitted  tho  ec-collci  *kororirgtt  of  tho 
exchange* 

Originally,  fi o  dealing  in  Ilefo  embargo  received  tho  vzz  demoded 
by  then  hzrediatdy  cu  tho  otrcrjth  of  tho  hill  of  embargo  dram  by  thee. 
After  February  1933,  however,  tho  firms  received  instead  a  bill  of  exchange 
mturing  after  five  earths.  Tkcao  billa  of  exchange  eculd  ho  invested  or 
converted  thresh  a  bank.  Sho  P.oichabark  dicccuntcd  tho  bill  at  tho  ear¬ 
liest  pcmicsiblo  tiro  under  tkctarldcg  *aw»  i.c.,  vithin  tho  last  three 
maths  of  its  validity.  This  procedure  vns  discontinued  at  tho  erd  of  tho 
1937  fiscal  year. 

In  February  1933,  Hitler  ensured  euprero  c eared  of  all  tho  erred 
forces,  erd  tho  Cabinet  resolution  of  23  March  X9?3  vno  ci^cn  established 
backing  in  an  official  directlvo  doted  4  February  1933.  This  continued 
to  bo  in  effect  throughout  tho  war.  Under  this  dircctivo,  any  application 
for  deviation  fren  budget  regulations,  lavs,  etc.,  vithin  tho  Navy  had  to 
bo  redo  to  tho  Navy  Budget  Offico  vhich  referred  it,  if  necessary,  to 
CinO  Navy  for  decision. 

Rpjch  Treasury  Bondn  0222=1232) 

CorreneiEg  vith  1  April  1933  tho  state  vas  able  to  finance  its  cbllca- 
tiens  directly,  erd  contractors  vero  &col  fren  further  exchango  transac¬ 
tions.  Instead  of  a  Itefo  bill  of  exchange,  tho  contractor  received  an  101 
in  tho  fora  of  a  Reich  Treasury  herd  to  bo  honored  in  about  six  months. 

EtEsaslaL  ficiaa 

In  Docchtcr  1933,  a  financial  crisis  arose  as  a  result  of  tho  increased 
ceanitncnts  following  Germany*  c  occupation  of  Austria  and  Csecho Slovakia. 
This  crisis  vas  so  serious  that  CinC  Navy  ordered  that  ralitary  pay  and 
allowances  vero  to  have  first  priority*  To  assist  disbursing  authorities, 
no  also  directed  that  all  individual  dealers*  bills  end  contract  payments 
exceeding  20, ODD  narks  vero  to  bo  handled  only  by  tho  B  Pay  Offico  in  tho 
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Admiralty.  All  ccsstructieu  projects  coating  core  than  30,000  narks  wero 
reviewed,  if  work  had  not  ccmcnccd,  and  no  new  work  costing  noro  than 
33,000  narks  was  considered. 

At  first,  no  restrictions  vero  placed  on  paynents  for  chipbuilding 
end  tho  development  of  dockyards*  Uhilo  both  tho  Army  and  Air  Force  had 
to  resort  to  substantial  restriction  on  paynents,  which  oven  led  to  non¬ 
payment  for  feed,  tho  Navy  van  able  to  nonage  smoothly  without  imposing 
serious  restrictions. 

In  April  1939,  another  financial  crisis  developed.  As  a  result,  the 
payment  of  contractors  by  neons  of  Reich  Treasury  bonds  va3  discontinued, 
the  quota  having  been  exhausted. 

In  Yguaaffs  (193?) 

After  1  Hoy  1939,  payment  of  armed  forces1  contractors  was  cado  in 
8CC8T&&CO  with  tho  Kew  Financo  Plan  of  CO  March  1939.  Previously,  future 
tax  yields  had  teen  anticipated  by  neons  of  national  loans.  Theco  loans 
boro  interest  end  so  ncant  a  continuing  increase  in  financial  obligations. 
Interest  owed  at  that  tins  had  already  reached  3i  billion  narks. 

In  tho  new  system  of  financing,  tax  yields  were  cnticipatcd  by  "tax 
vouchers*  instead  of  leans.  Free  1  Kay  1939,  tho  state,  provincos,  munic¬ 
ipalities,  state-owned  railways,  tho  post  offico,  tho  national  autobahnen 
end  similar  bodies  had  to  pay  40  percent  of  thoir  industrial  contracts 
with  tax  vouchers.  The  other  60  percent  was  paid  in  cash.  This  system 
did  not  apply  to  bills  amounting  to  less  than  500  narks.  Tax  vouchers 
vero  issued  by  tho  Minister  of  Financo.  This  proccduro  was  discontinued 
at  the  end  of  October  1939. 

RgsflPitttLatlfla,,.. 

Tho  Navy  was  able  to  raise,  through  tho  various  nothods  doscribed, 
tho  following  amounts  of  coney  for  its  budget: 


1933 

301  million  reichsmarks 

1934 

663 

ft 

ft 

1935 

650 

It 

tt 

1936 

1,132 

It 

ft 

1937 

1,428 

H 

ft 

1933 

1,600 

ft 

ft 

1939 

3,300 

It 

4 

9,074 

It 

tt 
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Although  the  reserve  funds  of  savings  banks,  insurance  institutions 
end  private  enterprise  were  continuously  dram  upon,  other  means  of  state 
financing  and  taxation  were  applied  to  the  utmost  during  the  war*  Hie 
Nazi  policy,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  was  to  obtain  50  percent  of 
the  state  ravmaut*  by  taxation  and  50  percent  fcy  state  loans*  During  the 
first  five  years  of  the  war,  the  tax  revenues  were  almost  doubled*  This 
violent  increase  cane  to  a  standstill,  however,  in  1943-1944. 

ftioraous  sms  were  squeesed  out  of  the  occupied  countries  under  the 
guise  of  •contributions*  for  their  undesired  occupation.  Hex  Seydevitz, 
a  former  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  in  Ms  book  •Civil  life  in  War¬ 
time  Germany*  stated  that  Norway  was  forced  to  pay  $108*82  per  capita 
for  it3  occupation,  France  $60.50,  Belgium  $42.10,  Demark  $31.90,  and 
the  Netherlands  $28.13  to  Germany* 

In  1941,  1*2  billion  kronera  were  "contributed*  by  Norway,  1*2  billion 
guilders  by  the  Netherlands,  600  million  kroners  by  Denmark,  and  13*6  mil¬ 
lion  francs  by  France*  The  sum  that  Belgium  had  to  pay  per  year,  converted 
into  reichsmarks  at  the  official  rate,  was  1*3  billions,  almost  the  same 
amount  that  Germany  had  paid  as  reparations  annually  after  World  War  I* 
France  paid  400  million  francs  per  day,  later  300  million,  and  500  million 
after  the  occupation  of  the  whole  of  France*  All  in  all,  France  paid  77 
billion  francs  in  1940  and  130  billion  in  1941,  in  addition  to  a  further 
20  billion  for  "expenses  for  financing  the  Franco- German  clearing  scheme". 
Again  at  the  official  rate,  she  paid  11  billion  reichsmarks  from  her  capitu¬ 
lation  until  the  end  of  1941,  the  same  amount  that  Germany  paid  all  told 
in  reparations  after  World  War  I.  From  all  Western  countries  Germany 
exacted  considerably  more,  namely  20  billion  reichsmarks  in  the  eighteen 
months  ending  31  December  1941# 

IcaasME  jSradiJLIteto 

In  countries  occupied  by  German  troops,  the  legal  currency  of  the 
Army,  according  to  Keichsbank  Director  Max  Kretschmann,  was  the  Reichc- 
kr editkas sens chein  (National  Treasury  credit  note).  By  developing  this 
currency,  it  was  intended  (l)  to  avoid  the  uso  of  German  bank  notes  abroad 
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by  troops  and  (2)  to  create  a  kind  of  "requisition  money"  with  which  the 
Gennan  army  could  operate.  This  second  point  was  of  special  importance. 
The  German  authorities,  thus,  made  available  a  legal  currency  with  which 
the  German  soldier  could  pay  for  services  received.  It  was  not  intended 
that  the  Treasury  credit  notes  would  replace  the  indigenous  currency  of 
the  country  but  that  they  would  be  supplemental  to  it.  This  method, 
Kreschmann  said,  permitted  requisitioning  to  assume  a  businesslike  form, 
without  endangering  business  in  the  occupied  countries. 

The  circulation  of  these  notes  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until 
the  end  of  1943  shows  the  following  development: 


End  of  1939 

37  million  reichsmarks 

»  11  1940 

553  "  " 

*  »  1941 

1,781  "  « 

•  *  1942 

2,664  "  " 

■  "  1943 

3,100  "  " 

While  the  introduction  of  the  Reich3kreditkassenschein  legitimatized 
procurement  transactions  in  occupied  countries,  their  use  compelled  the 
note-issuing  banks  in  occupied  countries  to  adapt  their  monetary  system 
to  the  Reich3kreditkassen3chein,  in  order  to  maintain  control  over  the 
expansion  of  notes  in  circulation. 

The  authorities  of  the  occupied  countries  gradually  realized  that  it 
was  better  to  finance  the  demands  of  the  German  military  with  domestic 
currency  and  by  this  method  avoid  further  issue  of  the  German  treasury 
credit  notes.  As  soon  as  this  result  wa3  obtained,  the  Reichskreditkassen- 
schein  were  recalled.  This  took  a  short  time  in  some  countries,  such  as 
in  Denmark  and  Norway,  while  more  time  was  needed  in  France,  the  Lowland 
countries  and  in  the  Balkans. 

Immediately  after  German  troops  occupied  a  country,  a  stable  relation 
between  the  treasury  credit  note  and  the  domestic  currency  was  established. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  European  currencies  became  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  German  mark,  because  the  treasury  credit  notes 
and  their  clearance  introduced  a  new  form  of  currency  and  trade. 

Capt  Wilhelm  Boettcher,  former  fleet  paymaster  of  Group  North/Fleet, 
said  that  the  Relchskreditkassdnschein  could  not  be  considered  an  invasion 
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currency.  He  stated: 

"We  used  it  to  prevent  dasa&e  not  only  to  our  own 
currency  but  also  to  the  currency  of  occupied  coun¬ 
tries.  Example:  If  a  naval  officer  had  to  make  a 
duty  trip  to  Denmark,  a  percentage  of  the  travelling 
allowance  and  per  diem  was  granted  to  him  in  Reichs- 
kreditkassenschein*  He  changed  these  German  credit 
notes  on  the  Danish  border  into  Danish  kr oners,  thus 
preventing  German  marks  going  into  Denmark  and  at  tho 
same  time  preventing  damage  to  the  Danish  economy." 

Dr.  Eggert  explained  that  thio  currency  resembled  tho  regular  reichs¬ 
mark  in  appearcnco,  that  porccmol  of  tho  arced  forces  outside  of  Germany 
wore  paid  with  it  end  that  it  was  acceptable  in  German  chops  in  thoco 
countries.  Ho  did  say,  however,  that  French  end  Italians  wero  reluctant 
to  accept  this  currency  hut  that  black  market  operators  wanted  it,  oinco 
it  was  redeemable  in  Germany  at  tho  cemo  value  as  regular  rc&chemarks. 

(Once  it  vac  redeemed  into  regular  narks,  tho  black  market  operator  then 
had  marks  acceptable  to  tho  industrialist  or -merchant  with  which  ho  could 
purchase  moro  Roichokrcditkacscnochoin  at  a  discount.  Thus  tho  cydo 
commenced  again.) 

VAdn  Kachans  said  that  when  ho  was  on  duty  in  Norway,  ho  was  paid  in 
Norwegian  bonk  notes.  Karincobcrinopcktor  cur  Huchlcn  made  the  earns  atatc- 

aent.  He  added: 

"It  was  a  regular  Norwegian  currency  obtained  by  ClnC 
Norway  from  the  Norwegian  government.  Ve  did  not  get 
very  much  of  it j  just  enough  for  our  allowances,  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  as  much  of  our  money  as  possible  to 
*  stay  within  the  German  economy." 

Frees  those"  interviews,  it  has  been  concluded  that  tho  Eoichskredit- 
kaoscnschoin  wore  surrendered  to  officials  of  occupied  countries  in  ozchengo 
for  local  currency  to  bo  used  to  pay  German  troops  within  that  country  end 
that  obligation  for  cervices  end  material  procurement  wero  not  met  by 
paying  contractors  with  these  notes. 

In  tho  countries  of  Italy  end  Greece,  indigenous  currency  was  obtained 
by  Gorman  paymasters  direct  fren  tho  treasuries  under  special  agreements. 
Treasury  credit  notes  voro  not  used  in  thoco  countries  for  ths  payment  of 
troops  and  for  local  obligations. 

Thi>  Ira  Ttofrnt  Qfflct  IflBLftl 

Khon  tho  novel  budget  hod  bcca  eppreved,  oithex  ty  tho  Etncaco  Hiniotry 
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or  the  Roichstag  prior  to  1933  or  by  the  Nazi  Cabinet  thereafter#  OXM/E 
had  the  responsibility  of  apportioning  the  Navy*s  funds  to  the  various 
naval  organizations.  It  also  was  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
those  funds. 

Before  World  War  I,  supply  and  budget  affairs  were  jointly  administered 
by  the  Supply/Administrativo  Department  of  the  Bureau  of  General  Affairs 
(KorWehr/C).  In  1913#  the  fiscal  section  was  divorced  Jfrcn  the  Supply /Ad¬ 
ministrative  Department  and  combined  with  the  pension  section  of  the 
Admiralty  to  form  a  budget  department.  At  the  end  of  World  War  I#  tho 
pension  section  was  transferred  back  to  tho  Supply/ Admin  1  strativo  Depart¬ 
ment.  Tho  budget  section,  however,  continued  independently  under  on  offi¬ 
cer.  Tho  Supply/Mministrative  Department  was  headed  by  on  official. 

Thus  tho  Havy!o  budget  organization  developed  along  different  lines 
ftom  that  of  tho  Army,  and  during  World  War  II  remained  different  from 
that  of  oither  tho  Any  or  the  Air  Forco.  In  tho  Army,  tho  budget  section 
was  part  of  the  General  Division  of  tho  Army,  and  in  the  Air  Forco  it 
came  under  the  Supply/Aimini strat ivo  Department.  The  Davy  Budget  Office 
was  independent  and  directly  subordinated  to  CinC  Navy. 

Tho  official  argument  in  favor  of  tho  Navy  Budget  Office  being  re¬ 
sponsible  solely  to  CinC  Navy  wa3  that  it  could  not  bo  forced  to  deviate 
from  regulations  by  pressure  fTom  senior  officers  or  higher  departments. 

Adm  Erich  Foersto,  chief  of  OKM/E  in  1934-1937,  stated* 

"CinC,  acting  under  orders  of  the  Fuehrer,  controlled 
all  the  money  spent  by  the  Navy  and  there  was  no 
further  responsibility  to  the  public. 

"The  money  requirements  of  the  armed  forces  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Supreme  Commander  via  the  Minister  of 
Defense.  That  was  SLomberg  at  that  time.  The  Minis¬ 
try  of  Defense  va3  later  transformed  into  tho  CKW. 

There  the  lump  sum  allowed  for  the  whole  military 
establishment  was  apportioned  among  the  three  serv¬ 
ices.  The  flow  went  from  Blcmberg  to  Raedor  and  OKM/E 
where  it  followed  the  process  described  before.  It 
was  the  task  of  OKM/S  not  only  to  distribute  tho  money 
but  to  fight  for  the  money.  It  was  my  duty  to  give  the 
Navy*s  requirements  and  good  reasons  for  these  require¬ 
ments  to  Blcmberg  and  to  tho  Fuehrer,  via  GrAdm  Raedor. 

"Tho  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  had  no  authority  in 
checking  tho  flow  of  tho  money  once  granted  to  a 
service.  It  could  only  examine  and  check  whether  or 
not  the  money  had  been  spent  according  to  its  intended 
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purpose,  but  could  not  Issue  orders  as  to  how  it 
should  be  spent. 

"After  1933,  there  was  no  agency  of  the  national 
government  with  authority  to  issue  orders  about  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  employed  in  expenditure  of  money.  How¬ 
ever,  during  the  days  of  the  Reichstag,  that  body 
issued  all  orders  concerning  the  way  money  was  to  be 
spent  by  the  armed  forces.  After  its  liquidation, 
this  task  insofar  as  the  Navy  was  concerned  liy  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  the  CinC  Navy.  (XH/t  carried  out 
his  instructions  and  issued  a  type  of  an  annual 
appropriation  bulletin  listing  the  titles  to  be 
charged  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  had  been 
obtained. 

"When  the  funds  were  distributed,  we  attached  orders 
regarding  their  expenditure,  viz*,  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  requests  by  the  bureaus,  offices,  etc. 

It  was  strictly  prohibited  to  spend  money  for  any 
purpose  other  than  stated  in  these  orders.  It  was 
not  possible  for  the  head  of  a  department  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  title  to  another.  If,  in  the  course  of 
a  fiscal  year,  he  found  he  would  not  use  all  the 
money  granted  Mm  in  one  title,  he  could  ask  CinC 
Navy,  via  (XH/B ,  for  permission  to  use  this  money 
for  another  title. 

"The  whole  accounting  structure  was  built  around 
titles.  If  title  19,  for  example,  v<*s  the  title  for 
the  construction  of  submarines,  «dl  expenditures  of 
that  type  would  be  charged  to  title  19.  The  annual 
bulletin  was  distributed  widely  and  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  had  to  do  was  to  see  that  the  expenditures  were 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  bul¬ 
letin. 

"While  I  was  chief  of  OKM/E,  I  would  subait  requests 
to  spend  money  for  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  funds  were  allotted  to  CinC,  with  my  recaanend- 
ations  as  to  Mother  or  not  they  should  be  approved. 

I  did  not  have  the  authority  to  authorize  such  changes 
myself.  CinC  signed  all  such  authorizations. 

"In  any  irregularities  in  the  expenditure  of  funds 
allotted,  ORyE  had  the  duty  to  report  the  incident 
to  GrAdm  Raeder  and  formally  prepare  the  charges 
against  the  offender;  however,  supervision  over  the 
various  funds  allotted  to  the  different  Navy  offices 
was  carried  out  by  the  bureau,  division  or  office 
to  which  the  money  had  been  distributed. 

"In  arriving  at  our  budget  requirements,  each  bureau, 
division  or  office  submitted  &  list  of  its  requirmaents, 
with  a  rci  „%t  giving  the  reasons  for  them. ,  In  each 
bureau,  there  were  officers  or  officials  who  were 
specialists  in  questions  of  the  budget.  In  most  cases 
the  reports  referred  to  requirements  of  the  preceding 
year.  If  there  were  no  new  requirements,  no  military 
reasons  had  to  be  given.  It  was  a  matter  of  experience 
to  know  and  to  see  when  the  requirement  was  too  high 
or  when  it  was  reasonable  and  a  matter  of  experience 
to  know  the  different  specialists  and  to  know  who 
exaggerated  their  requirements*" 
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Ministorialrat  (Capt)  Dr*  Klaus-Ahrentin  Eggert,  deputy  assistant  chief 

of  OKM/fe  from  1941-1945,  added; 

"Our  fiscal  years  ran  from  1  April  to  31  March.  All 
money  not  spent  reverted  to  Ministry  of  Finance  before 
1933,  after  that  to  the  Minister  of  Defense  or,  after 
its  establishment,  to  OKW.  In  short,  the  Navy  lost  it. 

"We  maintained  no  control  whatsoever  over  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  spent  during  the  war.  We  continued 
to  advise  the  bureaus  and  offices  what  amounts  they 
could  spend,  but  permission  to  overoxpend  allotments 
was  loosened  up,  since  there  was  no  Reichstag  control. 

All  military  installations  had  sufficient  money  for 
their  needs.  Only  in  instances  where  wo  wanted  to 
retain  a  bit  did  wo  give  only  the  amount  we  intended 
to  spend*  la  requesting  funds,  the  bureaus,  etc. , 
were  required  to  furnish  estimates,  but  they  were  not 
binding.  You.  might  say  that  there  was  no  actual  bud¬ 
get  during  the  war.  We  only  issued  instructions  re¬ 
garding  how  the  accounting  offices  would  report  the 
various  expenses. 

"All  financing  of  the  many  Navy- sponsored  industries 
was  performed  by  the  bureaus  or  inspectorates  concerned. 

Each  had  its  own  system.  My  primary  duty  in  OKM/E 
was  to  handle  those  transactions*  I  gathered  all  the 
charges  together. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  establishing  what  our 
expenses  were  in  the  occupied  countries.  When  we 
occupied  Greece,  the  relation  between  the  mark  and 
the  drachma  was  one  mark  to  sixty  drachmas.  That  is 
the  way  we  set  the  exchange.  We  used  it  for  occupation 
costs  because  cur  government  had  to  buy  a  lot  of  things 
in  Greece  in  local  currency.  But  then  the  currency 
began  falling.  Prices  rose  day  by  day.  We  needed 
this  money  to  purchase  Greek  material  and  to  pay  the 
Greeks  in  our  dockyards  in  their  own  currency.  We 
obtained  it  from  the  Greek  Treasury. 

"Reports  of  withdrawals  from  the  Greek  Treasury  were 
sent  to  GKW  where  it  was  taken  up  in  marks*  In  the 
beginning  it  was  all  right*  But  then  it  mounted  into 
millions.  The  accounting  officer  in  Greece  did  not 
take  it  up  as  50  million  drachmas,  but  as  marks  at  a 
rate  of  60  drachmas  to  the  mark.  His'  expenditure 
reports  were  going  to  the  Reichsbarik  in  Berlin  stating 
that  the  Navy  used  so  much,  the  Anny  so  much.  There 
It  was  entered  on  the  books. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Navy  used  about  6 
million  marks  worth  of  drachmas  annually*  In  1942  we 
needed  3  million  more,  so  we  said;  fThe  Navy  will  need 
in  1942  nine  million  and  in  1943  It  will  not  bo  more** 

The  next  year  it  was  50  million.  We  could  not  explain 
it.  The  disbursing  officer  in  Greece  had  not  accounted 
for  the  cheapening  of  the  drachma  and  therefore  no¬ 
body  can  tell  me  now  what  the  war  cost  us  in  Greece. 

"We  kept  a  daily  graph  on  the  open  market  exchange  in 
Greece,  but  we  did  not  recognize  what  was  happening 
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in  time  to  do  anything  about  it,  because  ve  had  no 
check  on  the  amount  the  finance  officers  were  drawing 
from  the  Greek  Treasury.  The  Greek  Ministry  of  Finance 
was  forwarding  the  receipts  for  money  issued  to  our 
finance  officers  to  our  Ministry  of  Finance,  They 
did  not,  however,  come  to  OKM/E.  Everybody  could  take 
as  much  money  as  he  needed  from  the  Greek  Treasury* 

K There  were  only  seven  people  attached  to  CKM/E.  Capt 
Bauake  as  chief,  Flottenintendant  Thiele,  myself  and 
four  other  officials  of  the  lower  brackets*  There¬ 
fore,  accounting  was  not  kept  up-to-date.  Incomplete 
Accounting  is  of  no  value  whatsoever*  As  a  result, 
the  cost  of  the  Navy1*  part  of  the  war  will  never  be 
*  known. 

"The  destruction  of  Hildesheim  on  22  March  1945  is 
another  example  of  why  the  cost  of  the  Navy1  a  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  war  can  not  be  assessed*  We  consoli¬ 
dated  three  large  accounting  groups  there,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  received  from  Dr*  Albert 
Speer.  He  said  we  were  using  too  much  personnel. 

One  group  handled  idlitary  personnel  payments,  another 
civil  officials  and  the  third  bills  for  industry. 

It  was  a  great  pity,  because  all  bills  had  to  be  sent 
there  for  payment*  When  this  central  pay  office  was 
bombed  out,  various  firms  were  owed  many  millions  of 
marks,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  paid.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  gathering  all  account¬ 
ing  features  together  in  one  place. 

"OKK/S  did  not  have  an  inspection  service.  It  only 
allotted,  distributed  and  controlled  funds*  Xt  could 
not  take  action  in  case  of  shortage.  That  was  the 
job  of  the  Intendanturea  offices.  It  also  could  not 
disallow  a  payment.  That  was  the  job  of  the  preaudit 
offices  and  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts. * 

Uahm ilmAsmiaa 

There  were  four  types  of  disbursing  agencies  in  the  Navy.  They  ware: 

(1)  ihc  MBBftadBrt  flgjmam 

These  were  offices  with  sufficient  disbursing  volume 
to  justify  their  establishment  as  an  independent  entity 
such  as  at  the  Admiralty  in  Berlin,  at  a  main  naval 
base  or  a  large  convalescent  hospital. 

They  were  located  atx 

The  Admiralty,  Berlin 

The  Naval  Dockyard,  Wilhelmshaven 

The  Naval  Dockyard,  Kiel 

The  Convalescent  Center,  Hodsteinsche-Sehweiz 
The  Naval  Torpedo  Testing  Station,  Eckemfoerde 
The  Naval  Headquarters,  Hamburg 

These  offices  paid  all  military  and  civilian  personnel 
attached  to  their  station,  as  well  as  obligations  for 
services  and  material  contracted  by  agencies  for  which 
they  were  responsible, 

(2)  The  Central  Pa?  Offices 

These  offices  were  located  at  major  ports  around  which 
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was  a  high  concentration  of  naval  activities,  each  of 
which  had  a  disbursing  office  with  an  insufficient 
volute  of  disbursing  to  warrant  its  establishment  as 
an  independent  pay  office.  These  offices  paid  all 
military  personnel,  labor  rolls  and  dealers1  bills 
for  all  naval  activities  in  the  area  assigned  to  them. 

They  were  located  ats 

The  Admiralty 
The  Intendantur  Office, 

Vllhelmshaven 
The  U-boat  Pay  Office, 

Wilhelmshaven 
The  Intendantur  Office, 

Kiel 

The  Naval  Station,  Borkum 
The  Naval  Station,  Emden 
The  Naval  Station,  Cuxhaven 

(3)  flu  Sarclali  Par  ttfficea 

These  offices  were  regionally  situated,  so  as  to  reduce 
transmission  of  family  allowance  payments  to  a  minimum. 

They  calculated  the  salaries  of  all  naval  personnel  and 
paid  to  their  families  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
earned  as  salaries  and  allowances  and  that  paid  to  the 
men  by  their  paymaster.  They  were  located  at: 

Nordhausen  Vllhelmshaven 

Luioenlund  Kiel 

Ploen  (U-boats)  Brake 

Rudolst^t 

The  first  spe*  *  1  pay  office,  established  shortly  after 
war  broke  out,  was  at  Brake*  The  others  were  established 
in  the  years  1942-1944* 

(4)  Bm  Gamer], aatioa  QfXlsea... 

There  were  two  of  these  offices,  one  at  Jtaanelstadt 
and  one  at  Kuhlungsborn.  Their  function  was  to  com¬ 
pute  and  transmit  the  family  allowances  of  dependents 
of  officials  and  other  militarized  civilians  on  duty 
in  the  Navy,  and  make  deposits  in  savings  accounts  of 
earned  salaries  not  drawn  for  persons  without  depend¬ 
ents.  Aamelstadt  took  care  of  payments  to  dependents 
residing  in  the  northern  and  western  areas  of  Germany, 
Kuhlungsborn  distributed  payments  to  those  dependents 
residing  in  the  southern  and  eastern  areas. 

Blahuratag  Offices  Outaido  Samsa.  and  Abated  Ship 

Disbursing  offices  were  established  at  all  large  naval  bases  in 

occupied  countries  and  aboard  major  ships  and  in  flotilla  staffs  for  the 

payment  of  base  pay,  dealers*  bills  and  local  labor  bills.  Independent 

and  central  pay  offices  were  also  established  ashore  in  occupied  countries, 

as  the  work  load  of  the  disbursing  offices  warranted. 


The  Naval  Station, 
Flemsburg 
The  Naval  Station, 
Swinenruende 
The  Naval  Station, 
Stralsurd 
The  Naval  Station, 
Pillau 

The  Central  Procurement 
Office,  Hildesheim 
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C»pt  Boettcher,  in  discussing  the  pay  office  organisation,  stated: 

"With  the  enormous  increase  in  personnel  during  the 
war  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  naval  pay  offices 
to  furnish  the  families  of  men  with  their  allowances# 

Therefore,  we  centralized  the  pay  system  for  salaries 
in  special  pay  offices.  In  these  offices  the  basic 
salary  of  the  men,  less  pocket  money  allowance,  was 
calculated  and  transferred  to  the  families,  or  in  the 
case  of  bachelors,  to  bank  accounts.  One  of  these 
special  pay  offices  was  located  in  Brake  near  Bremen. 

It  was  headed  by  Capt  (V)  Behrendt.  His  pay  office 
was  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  families  of 
personnel  aboard  ships  in  foreign  waters.  However, 
all  those  rpecial  pay  offices  had  their  own  special 
tasks  and  areas  in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
basic  salaries.  They  were  of  different  size  and,  a3 
far  as  I  recall,  the  larger  pay  offices  at  Nordhausen 
(250,000  accounts)  and  Luisenlund  (60,000  accounts) 
worked  with  electric  business  machines  of  the  Hollerith 
type.  One  of  our  experiences  in  that  connection  was 
that  these  centralized  pay  offices  must  at  all  times 
be  very  heavily  sheltered.  The  central  pay  office 
at  Nordhausen  was  heavily  bombed  and  destroyed,  and 
with  it  we  lost  the  pay  documents  of  thousands  of 
men." 

Has  of.  Gto-Baahinfi.SygtCTi  in  asking  ^jpgglt^g...tb9^sr.g.dit  &£  Eam*s£sca 
and,  iR.gay.iflg.9bligaU9ng 

On  1  January  1935,  the  German  commercial  banking  system  was  national¬ 
ized.  Control  was  placed  in  tho  hands  of  a  supervisory  banking  board  and 
a  banking  commissar.  One  of  the  features  of  the  new  banking  system,  as  it 
affected  naval  disbursements,  was  the  Giro  method  of  bank  transfers. 
Briefly,  it  worked  as  follows: 

The  Reichsbank,  the  central  bank  of  issue,  managed  the  monetary  and 
rediscount  policies  of  the  country  and  supervised  the  entire  banking  sys¬ 
tem.  Several  large  national  interest  banks,  among  which  was  the  Land 
Bard:,  some  public  banks  and  a  great  number  of  small  commercial.,  savings, 
agricultural,  credit  and  rural  banks  were  welded  together  into  a  system 
of  major  and  correspondent  banks,  through  which  the  government  agencies 
could  make  deposits,  transfers,  etc. 

When  the  annual  military  budget  was  approved  by  the  Cabinet,  the 
Director  of  the  Reichsbank  was  notified  of  the  amount  involved.  These 
funds  were  then  placed  in  the  Reichsbank  to  the  credit  of  the  Minister  of 
Detente,  xuter  kr.cwn  us  the  chiel  cl  CKW.  When  ihe  Minister  of  Defen? e 
allocated  these  funds  to  the  various  armed  services,  he  requested  credit 
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to  the  account  of  the  service  involved  with  the  Reichsbank*  In  the  cn.  e 
of  the  Navy,  this  deposit  was  made  to  the  credit  of  the  Navy  Budget  Office 
(OKM/E) .  Thus  the  annual  budget  for  the  Navy  was  set  up  on  the  books  of 
the  He ich shank,  subject  to  instructions  from  the  Navy  Budget  Officer. 

When  funds  were  made  available  by  the  Eudget  Office  to  the  various 
bureaus,  inspectorates,  Intendantur  offices,  etc.,  the  same  system  was 
employed#  These  allocations  were  made  once  a  year.  Funds  to  cover  the 
many  projects  wore  then  available  for  disposition  by  the  supervisory 
groups,  the  bureaus,  inspectorates,  Intendantur  offices,  etc.,  through 
the  Reichsbank, 

The  seme  system  was  employed  by  these  supervisory  groups  in  reallocat¬ 
ing  funds  to  subordinate  activities.  Example:  The  Intendantur  Office 
at  Kiel  desired  to  place  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Naval  Clothing 
Factory  at  Kiel,  with  which  to  finance  the  procurement  of  cloth,  etc. 

The  Reichsbank,  or  its  corresponding  bank  at  Kiel,  was  informed  in  writing 
that  so  many  reichsmarks  were  to  be  transferred  from  the  account  of  the 
Intendantur  Office  to  that  of  the  Naval  Clothing  Factory.  The  same,  system 
would  be  employed  if  the  Intendantur  Office  desired  to  allocate  funds  to 
a  clothing  or  food  store,  or  to  a  pay  office  at  a  naval  dockyard  coming 
under  its  administrative  control. 

All  personnel  in  the  Navy,  including  officials,  whose  salaries  ex¬ 
ceeded  300  reichsmarks  per  month  were  required  to  maintain  a  bank  account. 
The  salaries  of  such  personnel,  except  in  emergency  where  they  needed  cash, 
were  deposited  to  their  bank  accounts.  Personnel  in  lower  salary  brackets 
were  paid  in  cash. 

All  dealers1  bills,  family  allowances  and  other  obligations  were 
likewise  settled  in  the  some  manner  -  through  bank  transfers.  This  resulted 
in  a  very  small  amount  of  cash  being  required  by  paymasters,  both  ashore 
and  afloat. 

The  system  employed  in  making  these  payments  through  the  bank  involved 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  payments  to  be  made  by  the  bank,  showing  the 
name  of  the  payee,  the  bank  in  which  the  payee's  account  was  held,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  and  any  pertinent  accounting  data.  This  list  was  then 
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delivered  to  the  bank.  A  copy  (possibly  more  than  one)  was  receipted  and 
surrendered  to  the  paying  officer*  The  bank,  through  it 3  own  bookkeeping 
department  or  through  transfer  to  a  correspondent  bank,  then  credited  the 
account  cf  the  payee.  This  system  eliminated  the  use  of  checks.  The  re¬ 
ceipted  copy  of  the  payment  list,  supported  by  the  original  dealer*  s  bills, 
became  a  part  of  the  financial  return.  Thia  In  turn  eliminated  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  public  vouchers  and  schedules  of  disbursement. 

Arrangements  were  also  in  effect  for  transfers  of  funds  and  for  making 
payments  through  the  German  Post  Office,  It  is  not  clear  juat  what 
differentiation  was  made  between  those  payments  which  would  be  sent  through 
the  Reichsbank  and  those  which  would  be  transmitted  through  the  post  office. 
It  is  believed,  howerver,  that  the  postal  system  was  used  for  family  allow¬ 
ance  checks  for  dependents  of  non-commissioned  personnel,  and  the  Reicha- 
bank  for  ail  other  transfers. 

of  Mila  sulaifla  Ssxmm 

Payment  of  obligations  outside  Germany  were  made,  as  shown  above, 
with  treasury  credit  notes  or  indigenous  currency  obtained  in  exchange 
for  them. 

If  a  ship  sailed  before  settling  bills  incurred  in  Germany,  however, 
the  bills  were  returned  to  a  central  pay  office  in  Germany  for  settlement. 

Personnel  could  exchange  local  currency  into  German  marks  before 
leaving  a  foreign  port,  provided  the  disbursing  officer  could  use  it  in 
settling  his  bills  and  that  no  loss  through  exchange  resulted  to  the 
government, 

ml  Ulovaftcea 

It  is  recognized  that  the  amount  of  pay  and  allowances  earned  by 
personnel  doe3  not  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  logistics  study. 
However,  in  order  to  understand  the  method  by  which  the  Navy  provided  per¬ 
sonnel  at  sea  and  on  foreign  chores  with  incidental  cash  requirements, 
it  seems  necessary  to  furnish  a  pay  schedule  and  explain  the  system  of 
supporting  dependents.  A  pay  schedule  appears  on  page  34ba.  Rates 
used  were  established  by  the  Pay  Laws  of  16  December  1927  and  28  August 
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1930.  Salaries  consisted  of  (a)  basic  pay,  (b)  lodging  allowances  (when 
free  barrack  accomodations  were  not  provided),  (c)  child  allowances, 

(d)  special  allowances  for  personnel  afloat  and  on  foreign  shore,  (e)  spe¬ 
cial  family  allowances  and  (f)  a  pocket  allowance  known  a3  the  "Wehrcold". 

The  Navy  differentiated  in  pay  and  allowances  between  regular  and 
non-regular  personnel*  The  former  consisted  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
personnel,  officials  and  other  militarized  civilians  who  were  members  of 
the  Permanent  Navy*  The  second  group  was  composed  of  persons  inducted 
into  service  for  short  term  service. 

During  national  emergencies,  all  personnel,  officers,  men,  officials  - 
everyone  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  armed  forces  -  was  subsisted,  housed, 
clothed,  hospitalized  and  medically  treated  ffcee  of  charge  by  the  govern¬ 
ment*  While  serving  on  detached  duty,  personnel  was  paid  a  per  diem 
allowance  to  take  care  of  such  expenses.  It  was  therefore  considered 
that  they  had  no  living  expenses  while  in  the  service# 

To  offset  these  costs  to  the  government,  the  deductions  shown  below 
were  made  from  the  pay  of  regular  personnel: 


Married  personnel#.... (a)  with  no  children.....#.##...  10$ 

(b)  with  no  more  than  2  children  6$ 

(c)  with  3  or  4  children#...#*.#  3$ 

(d)  with  5  or  more  children.#..#  none 

Single  personnel  •••.••«#••#••••••••••.•••••••.#•••••••  20$ 


Regular  persorpael  above  the  rank  of  seaman,  on  duty  ashore  in  Germany, 
drew  all  pay  and  allowances,  leas  the  deduction  mentioned  above.  .Personnel 
serving  afloat  or  on  foreign  shore  were  furnished  with  pocket  money  (Wehr- 
sold)  only.  Non-reguxar  pereormei  afloat  and  ashore,  either  in  Germany 
or  on  foreign  shore,  and  seamen  of  the  regular  Navy  drew  only  pocket  money. 

The  peacetime  pay  and  allowances  of  regulars,  however,  were  protected, 
in  that  the  deduction  made  for  food,  clothing,  etc#,  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  to  them  as  pocket  money. 

BaUg  jaUfl Manama  ^  xsetfLat  saumaaL 

There  has  been  no  indication  in  the  documents  studied  or  in  the 
transcripts  of  interviews  held  that  families  of  regular  personnel  received 
any  added  benefits  to  offset  tho  increased  cost  of  living  during  wartime# 
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The  pay  and  allowances  of  regulars  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  such  in¬ 
creases*  Certain  assistance  grants,  such  as  expenses  attendant  on  child¬ 
birth,  hospitalization  of  dependents,  etc.,  were  made.  These  were  reimbursable 
on  a  percentage  basis,  about  75 upon  the  presentation  of  paid  bills. 

However,  there  were  no  permanent  additions  such  as  those  allowed  depend¬ 
ents  of  non-regulars.  When  a  regular  officer  or  man  was  at  sea  or  on 
foreign  shore,  he  drew  only  his  pocket  money.  If  he  was  married,  all  other 
money  due  to  him  was  paid  to  his  family.  If  he  was  a  bachelor,  it  was 
banked  for  him  in  e  savings  account, 

FfiBilx.nllgwaBces  fqc.noa^egular  personae!  aad.rsftular  asm 

Non-regular  personnel  and  regular  seamen  afloat  or  ashore,  in  Germany 
or  abroad,  received  only  their  pocket  money  allowance  in  payment  for  their 
services.  Dependents  of  these  officers  and  men  received  a  family  allowance, 
commensurate  with  their  needs,  on  which  to  maintain  themselves.  Unlike 
the  regulars,  many  of  these  men  came  from  walks  of  life  affording  them  great¬ 
er  financial  advantages  and  obligations  than  those  enjoyed  by  service  person¬ 
nel.  Therefore,  a  system  was  devised  to  ensure  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  dependents  of  these  conscripted  non-regular  officers  and  men  would 
not  be  lowered  because  of  reduced  income  during  the  period  of  their  serv¬ 
ice,  It  was  said  that  the  reason  for  this  was  partly  political,  that 
the  Nasi  party  desired  to  avoid  any  dissension  on  the  part  of  dependents, 
and  that  it  was  greatly  abused,  especially  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war. 

In  order  to  establish  the  family  allowance  for  such  dependents,  the 
non-regular  filed  with  the  disbursing  officer  at  his  first  duty  station 
a  copy  of  his  last  income  tax  return.  This  document  established  the  in¬ 
come  to  which  the  man  had  been  accustomed.  He  also  filed  certificates 
showing  his  obligations.  Example:  A  man  might  have  purchased  a  home,  on 
which  he  was  making  mortgage  payments.  He  might  also  have  payments  to 
meet  on  an  automobile,  a  radio  or  other  appliance.  His  father-in-law  and 
mother-in-law  may  have  been  living  with  him.  His  daughter  may  have  been 
taking  music  lessons  and  attending  a  private  school,  A  cook  and/or  a 
maid  may  have  been  regular  members  of  his  household.  All  these  items 
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were  considered  as  a  part  of  his  regular  living  expenses  and  were  included 
in  the  establishment  of  the  amount  of  family  allowance  his  dependents  were 
to  receive.  Thus,  a  man  earning  400  RMs  in  civil  life  was  inducted  into 
the  Navy  as  a  seaman,  where  he  received  but  30  RMs  as  pocket  money.  To 
arrive  at  the  basic  family  allowance  in  such  cases,  the  Navy  deducted  150 
RMs  from  his  regular  income  of  400  RMs,  to  offset  the  cost  of  his  pocket 
money,  clothing,  food  and  housing.  This  established  the  basic  family 
allowance  as  250  RMs.  To  this  basic  allowance  was  added  the  monthly  cost 
of  rent  or  meeting  payments  on  the  mortgage  on  his  house,  his  car,  radio 
and  refrigerator  and  the  cost'  of  his  daughters  music  lessons  and  tuition 
at  school  and  maintenance  of  his  parents-in-law,  if  such  added  expense  was 
incurred  prior  to  his  entry  into  the  service.  It  was  permissible  to  retain 
domestics  in  the  household  under  these  circumstances  and,  where  they  had 
been  with  the  family  for  a  reasonable  period,  their  wages  were  also  allowed. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  how  such  a  system  would  lead  to  abuse.  Officers 
and  officials  interrogated  stated  that  in  seme  instances,  where  men  antic¬ 
ipated  induction  into  the  service,  they  would  purchase  on  the  deferred 
payment  plan  household  appliances  and  other  allowable  items  which  they 
could  not  afford  before,  knowing  that  the  government  would  increase  the 
family  allowance  sufficiently  to  meet  the  payments.  Restrictions  were 
imposed  on  deferred  payment  purchases,  after  this  practice  came  to  light, 
and  3uch  abuse  became  a  punishable  offense.  Family  allowances  are  fully 
described  in  Appendix  A, 


The  system  of  paying  only  pocket  money,  or  "Wehrsold",  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  0KW  aB  an  over-alx  measure  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  influence 
of  a  great  number  of  occupying  troops  on  the  economy  of  a  country.  The 
men  could  not  buy  souvenirs  with  the  small  amount  of  money  made  available 
to  them.  They  could  not  outbid  the  native  of  the  country  for  food,  refresh¬ 
ments  or  other  local  products.  The  Welirsold  permitted  a  man  little  else 
than  a  couple  of  beers  at  the  local  naval  canteen  and  an  occasional  cup 
of  coffee  and  car  fare  on  a  sightseeing  trip  on  shore  leave.  Capt  Boettcher 
explained  the  purpose  of  the  Wehrsold,  when  he  said: 

"The  Wehrsold  was  introduced  during  the  war.  The 
intention  was  to  furnish  a  man  at  sea  and  in  occupied 
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countries  necessary  cash  Tor  his  own  personal  requiro- 
.  ments.  It  was  independent  from  his  normal  salary. 

His  salary  was  paid  to  his  family  by  the  special  pay 
offices  at  home.  The  Wehrsold  was  paid  aboard  ships 
or  in  the  field*  As  far  as  the  amount  paid  as  Wehr¬ 
sold  is  concerned,  the  principle  followed  was  that 
the  enlisted  man  and  admiral  alike  had  no  need  to 
spend  a  great  amount  of  money  in  the  field.  There¬ 
fore,  the  men  recived  about  30  -  60  marks  a  month, 
rear  admirals  about  180.  This  amount  was  deliber- 
ately  fixed  and  it  was  not  a  percentage  of  their  normal 
salary. 

"Part  of  a  mants  salary  was  deducted  before  payment  was 
made  by  the  hone  pay  offices  to  the  family.  This  was 
so  that  the  soldier  could  not  receive  his  pay  and  a 
full  additional  second  pay.  The  amount  deducted  in¬ 
creased  with  the  height  of*  the  Wehrsold,  so  that  the 
deduction  from  the  salary  of  an  admiral  was  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  that  made  from  a  man*s  pay  account. 

0 

"The  Wehrsold  was  not  a  combat  pay.  It  only  gave  the 
man  an  opportunity  to  pay  for  his  personal  needs  away 
from  home  in  canteens  or  at  recreation  centers.  It 
was  partly  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries. 

"The  amount  issued  in  foreign  currency  depended  on 
the  economic  capacity  of  a  country  and  the  state  of 
its  finances.  For  example,  in  Greece,  we  could  hardly 
pay  any  Wehrsold  at  all  in  local  currency  because  of 
the  inflation. 

"In  France,  which  va^  heavily  occupied  by  the  German 
army,  large  payments  would  have  been  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  French  economy,  and  therefore  the  amount  paid 
in  foreign  currency  was  vexy  small.  It  was  paid  three 
times  a  month,  so  that  the  men  would  not  spend  it  all 
at  once." 

Aatsrat  Pfoiff er  stated  that  his  pay  and  allowances  amounted  to  780 
marks  per  month.  His  Wehrsold  was  108  marks.  This  was  deducted  from  the 
780  marks,  and  672  marks  wore  deposited  to  the  bank  account  of  his  family. 

Two  sheets  from  a  regular  U-boat  officer*  a  pay  book  have  been  recon¬ 
structed  and  appear  on  page  352a.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact 
that,  after  actual  living  expenses  and  obligations,  such  as  mess  bills, 
telephone  calls,  subscriptions  to  the  retired  officers*  home,  otc.,  had 
been  paid  by  the  disbursing  officer  and  deducted  from  his  pay,  tho  officer 
was  paid  his  pocket  money.  The  balance  was  available  for  transfer  to  his 
family  by  the  special  pay  office  caiTying  his  accounts.  Attention  is  also 
invited  to  the  fact  that  tho  entries  in  the  pay  book  for  August  1940  woro 
approved  by  the  owner  in  July  1940.  In  other  words,  the  credits  and  debits 
posted  under  August  accrued  during  the  month  of  July. 
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Family  allowances  were  paid  not  only  to  th°  men  in  the  Amy,  Navy, 

Air  Force  and  Reich  Labor  Service,  but  also  to  members  of  the  Emergency 
Service,  Customs  Border  Guards,  the  Post  Office  and  Railway  Guards,  the 
Air  Protection  Service,  the  Red  Cross  and  to  all  other  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  military  services. 
motamtB 

*  The  Navy  had  no  personal  allotment  system.  Life  insurance  premiums 
were  deducted  from  pay  accounts  and  paid  once  a  year  to  the  insurance 
company.  In  the  interim,  the  Navy  guaranteed  the  premium  to  the  insurance 
companies. 

Death  gratuities  for  married  personnel  amounted  to  three  months r 
salary.  No  death  gratuities  were  paid  if  the  deceased  was  single. 

Bdaaaflca  of  war  and  Bis  a  lag  aaaaflo ral 

Dependents  of  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  personnel  continued  to 
receive  their  family  allowances. until  a  man  was  legally  declared  dead; 
likewise  all  salary,  except  Wehrsold,  continued  to  be  paid  into  bank  ac¬ 
counts  of  personnel  without  dependents  until  they  were  declared  dead.  In 
peacetime,  a  missing  person  was  declared  dead  after  two  years;  in  wartima, 
when  hostilities  ceased. 

FIS  gal  jmsssmL 

Funds  ami.  draroficiationa 

The  Navy  had  no  rotating  funds,  such  as  the  General  Account  of  Ad¬ 
vances,  Naval  Stock  Fund,  etc.  It  did  have  annual  and  continuing  appro¬ 
priations,  hovsvor.  Before  1933,  each  year*s  annual  requirements  were 
appropriated  by  tho  Reichstag.  Later  they  were  approved  by  the  Cabinet. 
Sums  unobligated  in  nrmn.nl  appropriations  were  returned  to  OKW  via  OKM/E, 
thence  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  or  Reichsbank,  depending  on  the  period 
involved.  Continuing  appropriations,  of  course,  remained  available  for 
projects  until  completed. 

Before  1933,  annual  appropriations  were  often  held  up  as  long  as  three 
months  after  the  commencement  of  a  fiscal  year,  before  disbursing  officers 
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obtained  written  authority  from  OKM/E  to  make  disbursements.  This  delay, 
it  was  said,  was  often  occasioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance*  s  delay  in 
preparing  appropriations  bulletins.  In  such  cases,  each  withdrawal  of 
cash  from  the  Reichsbank  or  transfers  between  accounts  had  to  be  author¬ 
ized  by  OKM/E*  In  such  instances,  several  officials  stated,  cash  advances 
were  often  limited  to  two  or  three  days*  requirements. 

Mangy  Bislgibution  and  ffiflaal  Afiflowntitog  Msum Udltttaa 

In  peacetime,  the  Intendanturen,  Kiel  and  Wilhelmabaven,  were  re¬ 
sponsible  to  OKM/E  for  the  distribution  cf  money  and  supervision  over 
disbursements*  They  distributed  the  money  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  sub-pay  officers  in  the  districts,  for  which  they  were  responsible. 
These  sub-officers  were  then  responsible  to  the  Intendanturen  for  disburse¬ 
ments  made  from  funds  placed  at  their  disposal.  All  independent  central 
and  special  pay  offices  and  compensation  offices  obtained  cash  or  bank 
credits  from  the  Intendanturen,  Expenditures  were  checked  by  pre-audit 
offices  established  under  the  Intendanturen, 

During  the  war,  the  Intendanturen  and  their  successors,  the  senior 
administrative  staffs,  continued  to  have  these  functions  performed  by  the 
pre-audit  offices  in  the  areas  under  their  control. 

The  pre-audit  offices  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelm  shaven  were  branches  of  the 
main  accounting  offices  of  the  supply/administrative  divisions  of  the  naval 
base.  They  performed  auditing  work  for  naval  activities  in  those  areas, 
thus  relieving  the  administrative  load  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts 
in  Berlin,  Their  staffs  were  c 0115)0 sed  of  former  officials  of  the  dock¬ 
yard  who  were  conversant  with  naval  procurement  and  finance.  Pre-audit 
offices  were  also  established  abroad  under  the  senior  administrative 
staffs. 

Inspections 

Inspections  of  disbursing  activities  ashore  were  made  by  representa¬ 
tives  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  and  Fleet  paymasters  inspected  the 
accounts  of  vessels  in  their  force. 
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THfwllffvnnffgg  and  atodagaa 

The  pre-audit  offices,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts,  had 
authority  to  make  disallowances  and  cause  disbursing  officers  to  repay 
sums  paid  out  in  error,  where  such  mistakes  could  not  be  justified.  In 
serious  cases,  they  recommended  trial  of  offenders,. 

Overpayments  were  usually  collectable,  either  on  a  voucher  deduction 
basis  or  by  direct  collection.  In  case  of  disputes,  the  paying  officer 
or  official  could  resort  to  litigation. 

Geschwaderintendant  Schmula  stated  that  the  Intendanturen  and  the 
chiefs  of  senior  administrative  staffs  were  not  merely  area  funding  offi¬ 
cers.  The  senior  officials  in  these  offices  and  staffs  were  central  dis¬ 
bursing  officers  as  well,  and  responsible  for  all  financial  transactions 
in  their  areas. 

"We  had  no  bonding  arrangement.  -We  considered  that  a 
paymaster  or  disbursing  official  was  a  reliable  man, 
once  our  investigation  had  been  completed  and  he  had 
been  appointed.  If  he  desired  to  carry  Insurance  to 
cover  accidental  shortages,  he  was  permitted  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  this  system  was  backed  by  very  close  check¬ 
ing  and  controlling.  Every  official  who  dealt  with 
money  had  to  make  a  daily  report  of  his  cash  on  hand. 

I  remember  faintly  an  incident  of  a  shortage  in  Sylt, 
an  island  in  the  North  Sea.  I  don*t  know  what  the 
trouble  was,  but  it  could  not  have  been  a  very  serious 
offense,  since  the  pay  official  was  only  transferred 
to  another  base* 

HIn  case  a  mistake  was  made,  an  official  or  paymaster 
had  to  make  a  report  to  the  Intendantur,  who  decided 
the  degree  of  his  guilt  and  punishment.  With  regard 
to  punishment  which  the  Intendantur  could  inflict  on 
one  of  these  blundering  Intendantur  officials  at  sub¬ 
stations,  there  were  certain  limits  beyond  which  the 
Intendantur  was  not  entitled  to  judge.  If,  for  example, 
an  amount  of  money  was  over  exp  ended,  the  decision  had 
to  come  from  OKM/jE, 

"Any  chief  of  the  Intendantur  office  or  senior  adminis¬ 
trative  staffs  had  the  authority  to  inspect  the  accounts 
of  the  pay  offices  and  to  check  and  control  everything 
connected  with  financial  affairs  and  accounts  in  such 
offices  throughout  his  whole  district.  He  was  also 
entitled,  after  having  found  same  mistake,  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  officer  responsible  to  another  district.  Of 
course,  the  chief  did  not  do  these  things  himself, 
especially  the  checking  of  accounts.  He  took  finance 
experts  with  him  who  handled  the  details.11 

RAdm  Schubert  stated: 

"During  ny  several  decades  long  career,  it  happened 
only  once  that  an  Oberproviantmeister  (chief  petty 
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officer)  committed  embezzlement.  Naturally  such  a 
thing  happened  now  and  again,  but  it  happened  extra"* 
ordinarily  seldom. w 

Dr.  Eggert  saids 

HIn  case  of  falsification  and  embezzlement,  the  man 
responsible  was  taken  before  a  court,  where  it  was 
decided  he  had  to  repay  his  losses.  If  his  offense 
was  so  grave  that  he  had  to  be  discharged  from  the 
Navy,  then  it  could  not  be  recovered,  but  frequently 
the  responsible  man  had  personal  property  which  was 
then  confiscated.  If  there  were  only  minor  amounts 
involved,  he  had  to  repay  it  in  monthly  increments 
and,  if  a  minor  offense,  when  he  had  repaid  about 
15$,  and  in  serious  cases  30$,  the  whole  loss  was 
then  absorbed.  Of  course,  30$  could  not  be  taken  of 
a  high  sum.  We  often  said,  when  a  man  had  been  making 
restitution  for  a  long  times  *It  is  sufficient  punish¬ 
ment  for  him. * . " 

EUfiftL Betagaa 

Branch  pay  offices  submitted  quarterly  financial  returns  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  pay  office.  Returns  consisted  of  a  financial  report,  similar  to  an 
account  current,  in  duplicate,  supported  by  tho  receipted  copies  of  the 
payment  lists,  covering  transfers  through  the  banking  or  postal  system, 
dealers*  bills,  pay  schedules,  etc.  A  copy  of  tho  financial  report  was 
retained  by  the  central  pay  office  and  the  original,  and  supporting  vouch¬ 
ers  were  sent  to  the  pre-audit  office.  Paymasters  afloat  and  disbursing 
officers  and  officials  abroad  also  rendered  quarterly  financial  reports 
to  the  appropriate  senior  administrative  staff.  These  financial  reports 
also  were  forwarded  to  the  pre-audit  offices  for  examination.  When  audit 
had  been  completed,  the  pre-audit  offices  forwarded  financial  returns  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts. 

Intendantur  offices  and  senior  administrative  staffs  made  a  consoli¬ 
dated  financial  report  annually  to  GHM/E,  showing  expenditures  of  all  sub- 
off  iced  and  central  and  other  pay  offices,  with  a  schedule  of  title  charges 
and  balance. 

gaymrta  M  jaacaflanaL . 

Officers  and  men  aboard  ship  or  on  duty  ashore  in  occupied  countries 
were  paid  their  pocket  money  every  tea  days  during  the  war.  In  peacetime, 
they  were  paid  once  a  month. 

There  was  no  system  of  identifying  men  (pay  receipt,  witnessing 

officer,  etc.),  when  they  were  paid  afloat.  This  was  considered  unnecessary, 
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since  division  officers  paid  their  men  for  the  paymaster* 

Pay  lists,  signed  by  the  men  and  surrendered  by  the  division  officer 
to  the  paymaster  in  lieu  of  cash  advanced,  substantiated  payments* 

Officers  signed  their  pay  books  at  the  time  they  were  paid* 

Before  the  war,  both  men  and  officers  had  individual  pay  books* 

During  the  war,  a  pay  card  replaced  the  men*s  pay  books.  These  were  re¬ 
tained  at  a  special  pay  office  in  Germany.  These  cards  show  all  pertinent 
data  regarding  base  pay,  additions  and  deductions. 

The  mission  of  special  pay  offices,  as  has  been  stated,  was  to  cal¬ 
culate  pay  and  remit  balances  due  to  dependents  or  banks.  When  such 
calculations  had  been  made,  a  list  of  the  men  and  officers  showing  amounts 
due  was  furnished  to  their  coamands*  In  the  case  of  personnel  abroad  or 
afloat,  this  amount  was  the  fixed  sum  of  the  Wehrsold. 

Personnel  interrogated  stated  that  this  type  of  pay  card  use  was  a 
very  simple  system,  that  it  contained  all  the  information  that  might  possibly 
affect  a  person*  s  pay.  It  was  also  said  that  only  about  percent  of  the 
cards  carried  by  the  special  pay  offices  required  monthly  changes,  due  to 
pr emotions,  change  of  marital  status,  etc.,  and  that  the  other  78  percent 
required  no  entries.  A  card  was  recalculated  only  when  a  change  occurred. 
Pgvments__to  Dependents  or  Savings  Accounts 

Pay  and  allowances  earned  were  completely  paid  out  every  two  months. 

Pay  cards  were  maintained  alphabetically,  although  pay  numbers  were  assigned. 
In  one  month  all  cards  from  A  to  L  were  completely  settled.  Cards  M  to  Z 
were  settled  the  following  month. 

Payments  were  made  to  dependents  through  the  post  office  or  through 
the  Reichsbank  and  its  correspondent  banks.  Payments  to  savings  accounts 
of  individuals  were  made  to  the  depository  designated. 

Account.lm_f  or  Eaywentg.  to  Dopernientg..and^SaYiiigS-&oe!?m3/fi 

Accounting  for  such  transactions  was  limited  to  filing  with  the 
financial  return  a  copy  of  the  list  of  transfer  payments  receipted  by  the 
bank  or  post  office. 
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Eeaaanta  is.  QiUlitm 


Lt  gur  Muehlen  stated  that  weekly  civil  pay  rolls  were  prepared. 

These  wore  based  on  tine  sheets  cade  up  from  time  punch  cards.  Amounts 
duo  were  entered  on  small  printed  shoots  of  papor.  Those  ware  distributed 
to  tho  individual  employees  with  thoir  pay  envelopes.  Each  man  signed  a 
pay  list  when  paid. 

Aasmritag  for  Sm rente  la  Stall  MiLsssM a 

Payments  thus  made  wore  included  with  other  daily  cash  expenditures. 
The  signed  pay  lists  became  a  part  of  the  financial  returns. 

lacoffig  Tax  ¥ithholdiagg 

Incane  tax  was  withheld  at  sourco  on  civil  and  military  rolls  alike* 

A  report  showing  amount  withhold  and  deposited  was  made  annually  by  tho 
disbursing  officer  or  official  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Tho  armed  forces  had  no  interservice  pay  system.  Personnel  was 
paid  by  its  own  corvico  paymaster  erven  if  sorving  temporarily  in  another 
service.  As  a  result  of  tho  lack  of  cooperation  botvecn  corvico  s,  there 
were  delays  in  paying  men  on  detached  duty.  Eoforo  tho  war,  when  detached 
duty  orders  wore  seldom  issued,  a  system  obtained  whereby  men  of  tho  Navy 
could  bo  paid  by  Air  Force  or  Army  paymasters,  and  accounting  theroforo 
effected  by  interdepartmental  transfers  of  funds. 

&9BBACX 

A  chart  showing  tho  flow  of  money  and  accounting  documents  in  tho 
Navy  during  the  period  1933-1945  appears  on  page  35ba. 

The  various  bureaus  and  offices  and  Ada  Qu  III  assessed  thoir 
requirements  far  money,  prepared  a  budgot  and  submitted  it  to  the  Navy 
Budget  Qffico  (GKf03).  Theoretically,  that  office  subjected  those  budgets 
to  dose  scrutiny  and  approved  them.  It  then  consolidated  tho  various 
budgets  into  a  Navy  budget,  which  was  submitted  to  tho  Minister  of  Defense 
prior  to  1934,  afterwards  direct  to  the  Reichs  Cabinet. 

The  ReichD  Cabinet,  after  approving  tho  consolidated  budgot  for 
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the  armed  forces  prior  to  1934  and  the  Navy  budget  after  1934  directed 
the  Reichsbank' to  make  the  sum  so  approved  available  to  the  Minister  of 
Defense  or  to  the  Navy,  as  appropriate. 

The  Navy*s  share  of  the  aimed  forces  budget,  or  the  budget  approved 
by  the  Reichs  Cabinet  for  the  Navy  was  given  to  the  Navy  Budget  Office 
for  administration.  That  office  distributed  the  funds  made  available  to 
it  to  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  and  other  groups  which  exercised 
control  over  official  funds. 

All  disbursing  and  accounting  activities  were  subordinated  to  Mar- 
Wehr/C.  Within  the  Admiralty  itself,  all  disbursements  for  pay  rolls  were 
made  by  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  (M/Allg).  Contracts  and  other 
procurement  and  production  obligations  were  settled  by  the  technical 
divisions  of  the  bureaus  and  by  Adm  Qu  III.  These  disbursements  were 
pr e-audit ed  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  by  the  Admiralty  Pre-Audit 
Office.  All  other  naval  disbursements  wore  made  by  supply  officers  and 
officials  afloat  and  at  shore  activities  outside  Berlin.  These  disburse¬ 
ments  were  pre-audit  ed  by  the  Pre-Audit  Offices  established  under  the 
various  senior  administrative  staffs  which  were  a  part  of  the  group  com¬ 
mands  or  chief  commands  subordinated  to  group  commands. 

The  pre-audit  offices  forwarded  fiscal  and  stores  accounting  re¬ 
turns  audited  by  them  to  the  Supreme  Court  Of  Accounts  for  final  audit. 

MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE 

AgCfiflBflata  with  AlUaa 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Germany  made  agreements  with  the  various  Axis 
countries  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  weapons,  supplies  and  raw  commodities 
in  the  event  of  war.  On  2  November  1940,  an  agreement  was  signed  with 
Russia.  In  early  1941,  another  was  made  with  Japan.  Ch  14  March  1942, 
two  new  agreements  wore  executed  with  Italy.  During  this  study  little 
information  has  come  to  light  about  agreements  with  countries  other  than 
those  mentioned.  Capt  Vittoria  de  Luca,  the  supply  officer  in  charge  of 
mutual  aid  issues  in  the  Italian  Navy  was  irt-erviowed  in  Rcme  in  October 
1951*  Several  German  officers  and, officials  interested  in  mutual  aid 
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matters  were  likewise  interviewed  in  Germany.  Adm  Nomura  was  interrogated 
in  Japan  in  1946  by  SCAP  officials. 

Agresaeirt  wifliltagsia 

Under  the  Russian  agreement,  that  country  contracted  to  deliver  to 
Germany: 

1,000,000  tons  Fodder  and  foodstuffs 
900,000  tons  Petroleum 
100,000  tons  Cotton 
500,000  tons  Phosphates 
100,000  tons  Chromium  ore 
500,000  tons  Iron  ore 
300,000  tons  Scrap  and  crude  metals 

There  is  little  definite  proof  to  indicate  how  far  this  agreement 

was  carried  out.  As  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Secret  Supply  Service,  a 

supply  base  was  furnished  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  area  in  late  1939  >  and  ice 

breakers  were  furnished  to  assist  Raider  Vessel  #45 »  the  KCMET,  in  July 

1940. 

Agr.eoaoat  watufaBatt 

Because  the  Admiralty  building  in  Berlin  was  bombed  several  times  and 
the  Naval  Headquarters  in  Tokyo  met  the  same  fate,  all  documents  concern¬ 
ing  the  agreement  between  Japan  and  Germany  have  been  lost.  The  interview 
conducted  in  1946  between  SCAP  officials  and  Adm  Nomura  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  is,  therefore,  the  only  basis  for  the  following  information. 

The  agreement  concluded  between  Germany  and  Japan  formed  the  political 
background  of  the  cooperation  existing  between  the  Japanese,  German  and 
Italian  navies  in  World  War  II. 

According  to  Adm  Nomura,  this  agreement  was  not  for  militaristic 
purposes,  but  mainly  for  political  ones.  Japan  did  not  think  of  entering 
the  war  with  Germany  and  Italy.  Instead,  it  wanted  to  make  an  immediate 
settlement  of  the  China  incident,  to  establish  a  firm  friendship  with  Russia, 
to  avoid  universal  isolation  and  also  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
entering  the  war  to  help  England. 

Furthermore,  when  Germany  and  Italy  took  non-belligerent  action  against 

the  United  States,  Japan,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  made  every 

effort  to  avoid  entanglement  in  the  trouble.  The  Japanese  Navy,  relying 
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on  this  treaty,  began  to  drpart  German  mechanical  techniques*  Japan  had 
been  trying  to  import  American  techniques,  but  this  had  been  gradually 
blocked*  Therefore,  Germany  was  the  only  country  upon  which  Japan  could 
depend.  Following  an  understanding  reached  through  conversations,  Japanese 
naval  inspection  groups  were  dispatched  to  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  spring 
of  1941*  Adm  Nomura  (then  a  vice  admiral)  went  to  Germany  as  the  head 
of  that  inspection  group.  VMm  Abe  headed  the  inspection  group  that  went 
to  Italy.  The  scope  of  mutual  support  given,  according  to  Adm  Nomura, 
was  as  follows; 

"The  Japan-Germany  (Italy)  operational  boundary  line 
for  coordinated  submarine  operation  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  was  fixed  at  70  degrees  East.  Therefore,  during 
the  early  stages  of  war,  the  Japanese  Navy,  including 
its  Air  Force,  operated  chiefly  in  the  Andaman  (Trinco- 
malee)  and  Ceylon  areas  while  the  German  Navy  operated 
around  the  southern  coast  of  Africa.  As  tne  war  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  employment  of  troops  became  possible. 

The  70  degree  East  boundary  line  was  removed  and  it  was 
agreed  that  there  should  not  be  any  objection  to  the 
Japanese  and  German  navies  operating  in  any  area.  A 
combined  battle  front  of  the  submarines  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  was  formed  in  the  waters  around  Madagascar,  Aden, 

Bombay,  Colombo  and  the  South  Indian  Ocean  and  sub¬ 
marines  were  ordered  to  destroy  the  allied  transporta¬ 
tion  system. 

"Furthermore,  the  German  Navy  planned  to  set  up  a 
submarine  supply  and  rest  base  at  Singapore  and  to 
advance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Philippines  if  there 
was  any  surplus  troop  strength.  The  number  of  sub¬ 
marines  of  the  two  countries  which  operated  in  the 
above  mentioned  waters  was  only  five  or  ten;  conse¬ 
quently,  battle  results  were  not  satisfactory.  The 
Japanese  navy  requested  that  a  large  number  of  German 
submarines  be  sent  to  Asiatic  waters  in  1945 ,  prior 
to  Germany^  defeat,  but  this  request  was  not  met  with, 
because  of  the  fuel  shortage  and  increasing  danger  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  safe  to  emphasize  that  co¬ 
ordinated  operation  by  Japan  and  Germany  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  wa3  the  only  operation,  whether  with  the  Army, 

Navy  or  the  Air  Force,  that  should  be  noted  as  a  signif¬ 
icant  combined  operation  during  the  war. 

"A  few  German  cruisers,  which  were  temporarily  converted 
from  merchant  vessels,  engaged  in  sea  transportation 
in  the  early  stages,  but  it  became  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  this  because  of  increasing  danger  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  plan  to  utilize  submarines  for 
transportation  was  made,  but  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Asiatic  waters  became  increasingly  dangerous,  many 
were  sunk  and  only  five  German  and  three  Japanese  sub¬ 
marines  succeeded  in  making  the  trip.  In  addition, 
a  submarine  is  different  from  a  surface  ship  in  that 
it  has  less  cargo  space.  Ships  with  much  larger  capac¬ 
ities  were  impossible  to  load.  These  submarines 
served  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  personnel  quite 
well,  but  were  not  satisfactory  for  transporting  muni¬ 
tions  and  supplies. 
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"One  Italian  plane  flew  from  Italy  to  Japan  success¬ 
fully,  but  a  second  trip  became  impossible.  Che 
Japanese  plane  which  flew  as  far  as  the  Indian  Ocean 
was  lost  in  action,  A  German  plane  had  planned  to 
fly  to  Japan  but  that  did  not  materialize  because 
it  could  not  fly  across  Soviet  Russia,  and  because 
the  Indian  Ocean,  as  the  alternate  route,  would  invite 
technical  difficulties# 

"Of  the  considerable  technical  support  received  from 
Germany,  Hitler*  a  gift  of  two  740  ton  German  submarines 
to  the  Japanese  Navy  was  most  notable#  Che  of  them 
was  missing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  a  while  en  route 
to  Japan,  but  it  arrived  safely  in  September  1943. 

Using  these,  we  were  able  to  study  the  merits  of  the 
German  submarines.  The  Japanese  navy  planned  to  pre¬ 
sent  one  of  their  submarines  to  the  German  navy  as  a 
return  gift,  but  that  plan  did  not  materialize.  Several 
German  technicians  came  to  Japan#  They  helped  in  the 
manufacture  of  submarines,  radar,  various  communication 
facilities,  machine  guns,  airplane  motors  and  other 
things.  A  considerable  number  of  Japanese  officer 
technicians  went  to  Berlin,  where  they  contributed 
much  in  their  own  specialized  fields. 

"During  the  early  part  of  1942,  along  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Tripartite  Military  Pact,  a  proposal 
for  a  Geraan-Japanese  and  an  Italianr Japanese  Economic 
Fact  was  made  when  the  need  for  exchange  of  goods 
arose.  For  various  reasons,  the  treaty  was  concluded 
one  year  later  in  the  early  part  of  1943*  Management 
of  these  agreements  was  chiefly  handled  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  ambassador.  This  agreement  was  large  in  scope 
and  included  not  only  the  exchange  of  materials  but 
also  of  patent  rights.  However,  the  result  was  not 
satisfactory  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  facili¬ 
ties.  Transportation  of  heavy  industrial  machineries, 
tods,  special  steel,  etc.,  was  not  accomplished  be¬ 
cause  of  difficulties  $  therefore,  Japan  asked  chiefly 
for  small  arms  and  plans  for  manufacture. 

"The  transportation  of  raw  materials  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  was  also  difficult.  Only  small  quantities  of 
crude  rubber,  quinine,  tungsten  and  tin  were  supplied 
to  Germany.  * 

When  Adm  Nomura  was  asked  what  he  considered  to  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  part  of  the  Genaan/Japanese  mutual  assistance  agreement,  i.e.,  what 
he  thought  contributed  most  to  the  joint  operations  of  the  Japanese  and 
German  navies,  he  said: 

"The  fact  that  a  German  740  ton  submarine  navigated 
safely  to  Japan  led  to  a  detailed  research  which  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  techniques  of  our  submarine 
production  program,  even  though  the  exact  model  could 
not  be  manufactured  because  of  the  shortage  of  desired 
materials  in  Japan.  Later,  a  second  submarine  was  to 
be  sent  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  crew  was  drilled  by 
German  personnel  for  one-half  year.  This  submarine 
was  solely  manned  by  a  Japanese  crew,  and  if  it  had 
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arrived  safely,  it  would  have  been  of  great  tactical 
value;  but  we  regret  that  it  was  lost  en  route. 

"Germany  had  many  technicians  who  were  more  skilled 
than  the  Japanese.  Even  though  only  a  few  highly 
skilled  German  technicians  came  to  Japan,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Navy  greatly  benefitted  from  their  direct  instruc¬ 
tion  and  guidance.  Furthermore,  even  though  the  number 
of  plans  for  the  production  of  new  weapons  was  not 
great,  they  rendered  great  help  in  supplementing  our 
technical  defects. 

"The  mixed  operation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  the  only 
cooperative  operation  in  which  both  countries  combined 
directly.  The  naval  officers  of  Japan  and  Germany  had 
opportunities  to  meet  on  the  submarines  and  have  friend¬ 
ly  chats.  The  number  of  meetings  of  the  submarines 
were  not  many;  yet  had  the  effect  of  supplying  mutual 
military  strength.  The  meeting  contributed  especially 
to  military  spirit  and  morale.  Our  navy  well  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  fact  that  the  crews  of  German  submarines 
were  much  superior. 

"We  tried  to  send  as  exact  information  as  possible  and 
to  judge  the  information  we  received  as  soundly  as 
possible*  Persons  on  duty  in  foreign  countries,  what¬ 
ever  their  nationality,  are  swayed  by  policies  and 
propaganda  of  the  government  under  which  they  reside. 

It  becomes  a  custom  for  them  to  judge  the  situation 
wishfully  and  optimistically.  We  deeply  considered 
this  point,  and  with  an  exceedingly  objective  attitude 
we  passed  judgement  and  reported  it  to  our  Naval  Head¬ 
quarters.  This  matter,  it  is  rumored,  had  great  effect 
in  the  judgment  of  the  OKW  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

"The  relations  between  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy  were 
very  friendly.  Germany  and  Italy,  unmindful  of  what 
we  actually  requested,  helped  us  to  establish  factories, 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  their  study  and  observations 
of  new  weapons  and  also  placed  at  our  disposal  plans, 
etc.,  thereby  endeavoring  to  attain  mutual  assistance. 

After  the  situation  became  worse,  the  idea  of  mutual 
assistance  asserted  itself  a  closer  relationship 
become  evident.  At  this  tii^a,  the  technicalities  of 
superior  aircraft,  high  speed  submarines,  anti-tanx 
weapons,  etc.,  were  extended.  However,  as  is  known, 
transport  by  submarine  became  impossible,  and  the  end 
of  the  war  prevented  the  utilization  of  the  mechanisms. H 

Agmftftnftnt.  trit.h  Tti.1v 

According  to  Capt  de  Luca,  the  agreement  of  14  March  1942  constituted 
the  foundation  of  the  relations  of  mutual  assistance  between  the  armed 
forces  of  Germany  and  Italy,  for  the  implement ati on  of  which  the  Italian 
Navy  Department  issued  instructions  to  its  various  agencies  regarding  the 
details  of  transfers,  work  and  various  services*  In  this  connection, 

Capt  de  Luca  stated: 

"The  mutual  supplies  and  services  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  two  countries  were  controlled  by  two  boards 
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presided  over,  for  the  Italian  side,  by  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  Mr*  Giannini  and,  for  the  German  side, 
by  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  Mr*  Glodius.  The  said 
boards  were  the  same  which  negotiated  the  commercial 
agreements,  and  many  representatives  and  everts  of 
various  ministries  participated  in  them.  They  were 
called  from  time  to  time  when  questions  in  their 
particular  fields  were  being  discussed. 

"I  was  at  one  time  the  representative  of  the  Italian 
Navy  Department  on  the  Italian  Board  and  chief  of  the 
liaison  office  dealing  with  the  Supply  Officer  of  the 
German  Havy  in  Italy.  This  office  was  under  the  direct 
command  of  Admiral  Riccardi,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  Staff,  who  outlined 
our  tasks  as  follows  in  his  directive  No.  214706  of 
25  May  1942.  They  were: 

*(1)  To  establish  relations  with  the  supply 
office  with  a  view  to  coordinating  mutual  sup¬ 
plies  and  services,  including  the  chartering  of 
ships. 

1  (2)  To  take  part  in  the  study  and  preparation 
of  international  agreements  regarding  the  matter 
mentioned  in  point  1,  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  the  participation  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Treaty  Office. 

*  (3)  To  maintain  liaison  communications  between 
the  Italian  Navy  Department,  the  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  other  departments,  and  government  and 
aeini-governmant  agencies  in  connection  with  any 
matter  regarding  the  above  mentioned  reports. 

1  (4)  To  advise  the  High  Naval  Operations  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Italian  Navy  and  the  departmental 
bureaus  on  all  subjects  within  the  field. 

*(5)  To  issue  rules  to  the  naval  authorities 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Germans,  as  stated  in  point  2. 

*(6)  To  coordinate  in  substance  the  authority 
of  the  High  Commands  and  bureaus  so  that  the 
transactions  regarding  the  relations  with  the 
Italian  and  Geiaaan  navies  were  carried  out  in  a 
uniform  manner. 

*(7)  To  take  part,  for  either  side,  in  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  an  operative  nature  between  the  Italian 
and  German  navies. 

*(8)  To  solve  in  substance  the  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  peripheral  agencies. 

*  (9)  To  transact  in  detail  directly  with  the 
Italian  and  German  navies  all  the  questions 
concerning  mutual  supplies  and  services.  * 

"From  March  1942  to  8  September  1943,  I  took  part  in 
the  work  on  the  preparation  of  the  Agreement  of  Rome 
of  14  March  1942,  of  the  Agreement  of  Berlin  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1942,  end  of  the  Agreement  of  Assisi  of  August- 
Sept  ember  1943 •  The  latter  was  not  completed  because 
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the  armistice  put  e-  end  to  the  meetings  which  were 
taking  place  between  the  two  delegations. 

"The  Italian  Board  met  once  a  month  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  German  requests,  which  they  were  authorized 
to  make  directly  in  Italy  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties, 
and  to  discuss  and  examine  questions  of  a  goneral 
nature  which  came  up  during  the  month. 

"Part,  of  the  board  consisted  of  myself  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Array  and  the  Air  Force,  who  held  similar 
positions  with  the  staffs  of  the  respective  armed 
farces. 

"In  the  main,  according  to  the  agreements,  only  in 
limited  and  unimportant  cases  was  direct  acquisition 
of  items  or  services  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  armed 
forces  while  in  the  territory  of  the  other  permitted, 
but  the  corresponding  armed  forces  of  the  locality 
were  to  provide  in  that  territory  everything  necessary 
which  could  not  be  supplied  from  the  mother  country. 

"Receipts  were  obtained  for  all  supplies  and  services. 
This  created  a  corresponding  debit  and  credit  book 
entry.  Some  of  these  entries  were  settled  immediately 
through  the  special  clearing  account  "War  Material" 
or  through  other  accounts,  while  other  entries  had  to 
be  balanced  through  postwar  agreements  which,  due  to 
the  military  failure,  were  prevented  from  taking  place. 

"The  obligation  to  furnish  in  advance  as  quickly  as 
possible  vital  raw  materials  to  be  used  in  the  repair 
or  restoration  of  ships  or  other  war  equipment  was 
still  in  force. 


"The  exchange  and  supplies,  as  mentioned  above,  were 
handled  particularly  by  the  Ministry  of  War  Production 
for  the  Italian  side  and  by  the  Military  Economics 
Officer  for  the  German  side,  the  two  agencies  which 
were  largely  represented  in  the  two  Beards,  and  which 
were  present  when  all  the  agreements  between  the  two 
governments  were  made." 


The  function  of  the  military  board  referred  to  by  Capt  de  Luca  was 
to  ascertain  and  settle  accounts  between  the  two  allies,  to  arbitrate 
disagreements  between  issuing  and  receiving  supply  officers,  to  fix  prices, 
and  make  decisions  regarding  action  to  be  taken  in  disputes  or  difficulties 
that  arose  between  the  armed  forces  in  evaluating  services  and  supplies. 

The  agreement  of  14  March  1942  provided  that  Germany  would  furnish 
the  armed  forces  of  Italy  in  Germany  or  countries  occupied  by  German  troops 
and  that  Italy  would  furnish  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  in  Italy,  Libya, 
the  Italian  possessions  and  territories  occupied  by  Italian  troops  with 
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(a)  Funds  in  Italian  or  German  currency  for* 

(1)  Salaries  and  wages  (the  Wehrsold  only  for  German 
troops)  for  military  and  militarized  personnel 

(2)  Other  costs  of  operation 

(b)  Food,  as  available  and  in  the  same  quality  and  quantity 
as  allowed  the  furnishing  nation*  s  troops,  and  desirable 
substitute  food  where  the  eating  habits  of  troops  varied 
from  those  of  the  furnishing  ally 

(c)  Quarters,  furniture  and  maintenance 

(d)  Transportation  of  personnel  and  equipment  by  rail, 
water  and  air  without  cost  or  tax 

(e)  Freedom  from  customs  inspection  and  currency  controls, 
except  where  the  traveller  was  not  with  troops 

(f)  Services  and  repairs  to  warships,  merchant  veaeelB, 
motor  vehicles,  aircraft  and  other  war  equipment 

(g)  Raw  materials  required  in  performing  such  services, 
subject  to  replacement  in  kind  by  armed  forces  receiving 
the  service. 

icfigualdng  faggfldig.fla  BanlQYfld  by  the  Italian  flag 

The  Italian  Navy,  on  22  April  and  3  June  1942,  issued  directives  to 
implement  their  agreement.  Copies  of  the  agreement  and  these  directives 
are  included  in  this  report,  marked  Appendices  A,  B  and  C. 

Capt  de  Luca  stated  that  he  had  a  difficult  time  in  his  post  because 
of  the  fact  that  German  naval  personnel  wanted  more  material  and  services 
than  they  actually  required.  For  example,  they  vented  more  bronze,  copper 
azxl  other  metals  and  supplies  than  both  Germany  and  Italy  had  in  their 
reserve  stocks.  Billets  in  large  numbers  were  also  requested.  Therefore, 
when  a  demand  was  received  from  a  German  supply  officer,  it  was  necessary 
for  Capt  de  Luca  or  members  of  his  staff  to  determine  first  whether  or 
not  an  operational  agreement  existed  between  the  two  countries  permit¬ 
ting  the  troops  (or  naval  forces)  to  be  in  Italy*  It  was  then  necessary 
to  determine  if  they  actually  needed  the  hotels  or  other  billets  requested. 
Some  food  was  furnished  by  the  Italians  to  the  Germans* 

He  estimated  that  the  Italian  Navy  turned  over  to  the  German  naval 
forces  an  average  of  22,000,000  lira  in  cash  per  month  in  addition  to 
making  repairs  to  ships. 

He  also  stated  that  the  agreement  between  the  two  countries,  that  all 
material  used  in  repairing  vessels  was  to  be  replaced  in  kind,  was  not 
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carried  out  by  the  Germans*  A  clearing  house  system  was  used  to  account 
for  the  cost  of  such  material  delivered  to  the  Germans,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  the  Italians  were  the  creditors.  All  agreements  made  between 
the  two  countries  were  completely  drawn  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  Min¬ 
istry  of  Production  for  War  Material  carried  on  the  accounting  for  the 
Italian  Navy  as  well  as  for  the  other  aimed  forces  of  Italy. 

The  Germans  signed  receipts  for  all  mat  ©rial, money  and  stores  given 
to  them  by  the  Italians.  Otherwise,  Capt  de  Luca  said,  the  Italians  would 
give  them  nothing.  There  were  great  shortages  of  material  in  Italy.  The 
Geimans  always  insisted  that  they  bo  given  more.  When  Italian  and  German 
troops  were  operating  jointly  in  Franco,  the  two  services  continually  bid 
against  one  another  for  material  available  in  that  economy. 

The  Italians,  he  stated,  wore  obliged  to  buy  everything  they  could 
from  Germany.  There  was  a  great  shortage  of  fuel  for  ship  operations  and 
the  Germans  provided  some,  but  only  a  little.  Capt  de  Luca  did  not  ta ke 
care  of  fuel  matters  and  when  questioned  about  the  35,000  tons  of  fuel 
supposedly  given  to  the  Italians  by  the  Germans,  he  said  that  he  felt 
that  the  amount  stated  was  greater  than  Italy  actually  received. 

Some  commands,  he  added,  worked  very  smoothly.  Others  did  not.  It 
depended  very  much  on  the  commander.  Some  had  rough  temperaments  and 
could  not  control  themselves.  This,  however,  was  not  true  in  command  re¬ 
lationships.  An  extremely  cardiol  relationship  existed  at  the  top  level 
and  the  commands  would  punish  individuals  who  got  out  of  line  if  the 
authorities  wore  informed  of  any  disrospoctful  or  other  disagreeable  action 
on  the  part  of  their  men.  At  the  end  of  tho  war,  cooperation  was  not  very 
good.  The  Italians  knew  they  could  not  win  the  war.  They  were  tired. 

The  Germans  could  not  understand  such  an  attitude.  Those  Gormans  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Italians  were  still  nationalistic  enough  not  to 
give  up.  As  a  result,  there  was  soma  discomfiture  and  embarrassment  be¬ 
tween  even  the  top  level  naval  officers.  The  Gormans  understood  the  reason 
for  it,  but  of  course  did  not  discuss  it. 

On  the  11th  of  September  1942,  the  Italian  navy  department  was 
occupied  by  Geiman  troops.  Capt  de  Luca  said  that  he  was  incensed  over 
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this  act  and  tried  to  leave  the  Navy  Department,  intending  to  return  to 
his  home*  However,  German  troops  captured  him.  Several  Italian  officers 
were  executed  for  refusing  to  work  with  the  German  Navy  and  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape,  but  in  the  case  of  Capt  de  Luca,  Geschvaderintandant  Schmula, 
de  Lucals  opposite  number  in  the  German  Navy,  took  him  in  custody,  procured 
an  automobile  for  his  use  and  sent  him  to  Naples,  from  which  point  he 
escaped.  He  therefore  did  not  know  what  happened  to  the  records  of  his 
office. 

Innnimtinp  Pnonafliiras  KimVI  nvad  1-nr  tTia  flsrmm 

Two  methods  were  employed  by  the  German  Navy  to  account  for  issues 
of  equipment  and  material  to  allies,  namely: 

(1)  A  civilian  business  or  gar4  nation,  DKG,  the  Deutsche 
Kridgslieferungsgesellsckoit  (German  War  Shipment 
Corporation),  handled  the  details  of  shipment  and 
accounting  for  all  issues  of  equipment  and  material 
from  Germany  to  its  allies*  This  company,  established 
by  the  government,  but  owned  by  armament  companies, 
such  as  Krupp,  etc*,  financed  the  cost  of  collection, 
repacking  if  necessary,  and  shipment  of  all  such  equi¬ 
page  and  supplies.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  act 
as  an  accounting  firm  only  and  that  no  profit  would 
accrue  from  its  transactions.  All  military  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  were  made  available  to  DKG.  However, 
it  vac  required  to  prepay  the  cost  of  handling  and 
shipping*  GKH/E  settled  these  bills  monthly.  They 
were  then  sent  to  the  Reichsbank  for  use  after  the  war 
in  final  settlement  of  allies1  claims. 

Italy,  Japan,  Romania,  etc*,  had  similar  civilian 
business  organizations  within  their  own  countries  to 
handle  the  cost  of  equipage  and  supplies  shipped  by 
them  to  Germany* 

(2)  For  deliveries  made  to  allies  by  German  supply  officers 
abroad,  the  unit  making  the  Issue  prepared  an  invoice, 
obtained  a  receipt  and  forwarded  the  receipted  invoice 
to  GW/E,  where  it  was  priced  and  forwarded  to  the 
Reichsbank  for  accounting  purposes* 

Dr*  ISggert  stated: 

"Our  allies  were  always  wanting  something.  Romania 
wanted  food.  Italy  wanted  fuel.  They  always  wanted 
new  cars  or  new  weapons.  We  tried  to  make  these  trans¬ 
actions  abroad  single.  We  gave  instructions  to  every 
unit  in  Italy,  etc. ,  that  they  were  to  keep  a  strict 
record  of  everything  issued  to  our  allies  and  to  show 
the  condition  of  the  item  when  it  was  issued. 

"An  Italian  accounting  officer  and  three  men  came  to 
Berlin  to  compare-  their  receipts  with  our  records. 

They  waited  one  year  but  never  saw  them. 
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"We  also  had  to  get  many  millions  of  lire  from  the 
Italians.  We  took  the  accounting  procedures  far  these 
issues  very  seriously,  but  did  not  get  much  information 
from  our  personnel  in  Italy.  We  knew  that  after  the 
war  the  Italians  would  cobs  to  us  with  a  long  list  of 
things  they  said  they  had  issued  to  us,  and  then  we 
would  he  in  debt  to  Italy  and  our  political  relations 
would  be  endangered. 

"When  our  troops  got  seme  thing  from  Italy,  they  did 
not  have  to  report  to  us,  but  had  to  sign  a  receipt, 
as  the  Italians  did  when  they  got  something  from  us. 
goth  countries  maintained  their  own  receipts.  We  real¬ 
ly  did  not  know  what  our  troops  were  getting  in  Italy. 

We  feared  that  the  Italians  would  raise  the  prices  on 
the  receipts  given  by  our  personnel." 

The  fuel  procurement  agreement  with  'Roxmania  stipulated  that  Germany 

would  pay  for  all  oil  received.  The  purchased  oil,  according  to  Oberregier- 

ungsrat  Boeker,  was  shipped  by  chartered  tankers  up  the  Danube  River  and 

unloaded  at  Regensburg  and  Deggendarf.  He  continued: 

"Until  1939,  Romanian  oil  was  paid  far  in  foreign 
currency,  in  Roumanian  leis.  After  that  it  was  handled 
by  bank  transfers,  i.e.,  commercial  methods.  Later, 
such  payments  were  regulated  through  a  clearing  house 
system  between  the  two  governments,  via  a  clearing 
bank  in  Germany,  where  ve  booked  the  oil  received  to 
the  credit  of  Rouaania  and  deducted  the  value  of  items 
purchased  by  the  Roumanians  from  Germany. 

"There  were  three  commercial  firms  doing  this  account¬ 
ing  for  the  Navy  -  the  Deutsche  Montan  Union  at  Berlin, 
the  Schiweg  in  Essen  and  Yon  Appen  in  Hamburg.  In  1933, 
by  direction  of  the  German  government,  a  private  company 
was  established  named  Rimdnol,  which  effected  pur¬ 
chases  of  gasoline  and  oil  derivatives  from  Rouaania." 

'The  agreement  that  raw  materials  used  making  repairs  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  materials  would  be  replaced  by  both  governments  "in  kind"  was  the 
basis  for  many  recriminations  on  both  sides.  If,  for  example,  the  German 
Navy  required  steel  plating  to  repair  a  damaged  warship,  Italy  would  issue 
the  material,  but  Germany  was  required  to  ship  an  exact  amount  of  steel 
plating  to  Italy  to  replace  it.  Likewise,  if  an  Italian  submarine  required 
repairs  at  the  German  submarine  base  at  L* Orient,  France,  or  at  Kiel,  the 
materials  issued  in  connection  with  her  repairs  were  supposed  to  be 
shipped  by  Italy  to  the  submarine  repair  base  at  L*  Orient  or  the  naval 
dockyard,  Kiel.  In  connection  with  this.  Dr.  Eggert  said: 

nI  had  a  very  difficult  conference  with  a  commander 
in  Rome.  He  had  a  blotter  which  came  apart.  He  showed 
me  the  screw  and  stated:  *If  we  furnish  you  with  such 
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a  blotter,  you  have  to  furnish  us  the  steel  for  the 
screw  and  ve  must  chaise  you  with  the  electricity  for 
construction  and  the  coal  for  transportation, " 

RAdm  Max  Adam  stated: 

"We  had  to  transport  sanotimes  up  to  40-50,000  tons  of 
liquid  fuel  by  rail  tank  car  over  the  Alps  to  Italy, 

The  country  had  no  fuel  sources  of  its  own.  If  and 
when  the  bunkers  were  filled  up,  the  Italian  Navy 
went  to  Malta  to  engage  the  enemy;  otherwise  it  stayed 
in  Italy." 

RAdm  Voss  added: 

"In  1944  it  was  agreed  that  the  Italian  Navy  should 
get  35,000  tons  of  fuel  per  month.  When  their  politics 
changed,  we  stopped  such  deliveries, 

"With  regard  to  the  development  of  Italian  Navy  fuel 
requirements,  I  was  in  constant  touch  with  them.  In 
February  1942,  we  had  a  discussion  between  Raeder  and 
Ricardo  of  the  Italian  Navy,  This  discussion  was 
mainly  about  fuel.  The  Italians  wanted  about  125,000 
tons  of  oil  a  month  and  I  had  to  tell  them  that  ve 
could  not  provide  that  amount.  They  showed  me  papers 
stating  that  ve  had  so  much  and  that  cur  output  was  so 
much  a  month  and  that  ve  should  be  able  to  provide 
them.  However,  their  information  was  not  true.  The 
tables  they  used  were  not  correct.  The  result  was 
that  ve  gave  then  a  monthly  allocation  of  about  35,000 
tons.  We  had  to  draw  that  quantity  out  of  the  teeth 
of  OKW/ftue  Wi,  vhich  was  in  charge  of  all  material  of 
importance  for  the  German  armed  forces  and  their 
allies.  We  usually  allocated  the  Italians  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  fuel  oil  we  expected  to  receive  from  Roumania, 
but  the  Roumanians,  as  veil  as  the  Italians,  were 
unreliable  in  keeping  their  promises, 

"We  were  very  often  informed  by  our  observers  in  Eou- 
mania  that  ve  could  expect  about  85,000  tons  of  fuel 
oil  during  the  next  month;  however,  when  the  next 
month  came  and  ve  looked  into  the  matter,  there  was 
no  more  than  35,000  ton3,  You  may  remember  that, 
according  to  on  agreement  between  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
the  Italians  were  in  charge  of  the  occupation  of  those 
parts  of  Roumania  through  vhich  the  railroad  lines  ran 
to  Italy.  Instead  of  keeping  the  lines  cafe  from 
insurgents,  now  Titoists,  they  did  not,  and  so  the 
oil  sent  by  railroad  to  Italy  was  taken  over  by  these 
insurgents.  Sometimes  the  Italians  could  not  get 
the  oil  because  they  could  not  pay  the  Roumanians  for 
it.  I  think  ve,  the  Germans,  had  to  pay  the  Roumanians 
10  million  marks  in  gold  to  keep  the  Italian  oil  sup¬ 
ply  flowing." 

VAdm  Machens  said: 

"We  had  to  control  this  35*000  tons  ve  gave  to  the 
Italians.  It  was  difficult  since  they  objected  to 
any  control  a3  being  against  their  'honor*.  We  had 
some  observers  in  Italy,  but  officially  they  could 
not  control  the  issues.  We  could  control  about 
30,000  ton3  but  the  last  5,000  always  disappeared. 
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RAdm  Voss  continued; 

"We  suspected  at  one  time  that  something  was  wrong 
with  Italian  oil  issues,  and  observers  made  a  trip 
Naples*  There  they  »av  the  recreation  steamers 
running  as  in  peacetime*  That  was  the  starting  point 
and  we  sent  a  staff  to  Italy  to  control  our  oil  issues* 

I  know  from  Chief  Chemist  nr.  Jannaen  that  the  Italian 
ships  which  tried  to  get  over  to  the  French  coast  got 
their  oil  from  secret  stocks  obviously  kept  in  the 
mountains*  That  was  where  the  rest  of  our  oil  was." 

Dr*  Jarmfir-i  stated; 

"During  the  time  when  we  supplied  Italy  so  generously 
with  coal  and  fuel,  they  never  used  it  for  the  war 
effort,  but  stored  it  in  depots  where  we  were  not 
allowed  to  go.  After  the  breakdown  we  found  it  there. 

In  supply  and  procurement  procedures  in  Italy,  the 
organisation  was  cluttered  with  red  tape*  I  watched 
an  Italian  naval  captain  for  days  and  he  did  nothing 
but  sign  requisition  slips*" 

Despite  the  difficulties  encountered  in  administering  the  mutual 
assistance  agreement  between  Germany  and  Italy,  as  evidenced  by  the  state¬ 
ments  of  officers  of  the  two  navies,  it  appears  that  in  many  ways  the  pro¬ 
cedures  established  worked  satisfactorily*  Capt  Wulff,  when  asked  about 
his  experience  as  supply  officer  of  Naval  Command  Italy,  said; 

"When  I  served  in  the  Mediterranean  (1942-43),  ve 
got  everything  we  needed.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
fulfill  our  requirements.  We  received  vegetables, 
fruits,  wine,  professional  services,  transportation, 
housing  for  personnel,  etc*  The  Italians  required 
ammunition,  fuel  and  also  anti-aircraft  guns  and  mines* 

The  last  item  was  very  essential  because  the  Italians 
did  not  have  a  good  mine*  The  scheme  of  operation 
was  that  in  the  Italian  Navy  Department  there  was  a 
liaison  officer,  my  opposite  number  so  to  speak,  a 
high  ranking  officer,  a  Capt  de  Luca*  I  made  a  rou¬ 
tine  visit  to  Mm  each  morning  and  we  told  each  other 
what  was  wanted  and  both  tried  to  help  the  other  as 
much  as  we  could.  As  a  whole  I  should  say  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  very  effective* 

"We  used  the  normal  Italian-Geiman  clearing  system 
for  settling  cash  advances*  As  I  now  recall,  there 
were  two  separate  accounts*  One  was  a  military  account* 

(The  other  was  for  civil  agencies.)  I  don*t  know 
whether  there  were  any  arrangements  to  take  care  of 
overlapping  accounts  or  not. 

"Getting  materials  from  the  Italians  to  repair  our 
ships  was  one  of  our  biggest  headaches*  They  were  in 
short  supply  and  the  Italians  didnft  want  to  release 
them  to  us*  Then  we  needed  spare  parts*  We  could 
not  mako  thorn  as  fast  as  they  were  required.  We  had 
to  ship  everything  by  rail  frcm  Germany.  Sometimes 
we  used  trucks,  but  usually  rail.  After  Roumania 
broke  down,  we  especially  tried  to  get  oil  for  the 
Italians  by  sea  and  avoid  rail  shipments  across  the 
Balkans* 
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"tfe  had  a  aeries  of  supply  depots  in  Italy  and  the 
Balkans,  hut  we  couldn't  get  authority  to  erect  them 
where  they  were  needed.  The  Navy  was  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  erect  smaller  depots,  but  the  Aray 
point  of  view  was  that  it  would  be  ouch,  more  difficult 
to  defend  small  installations  against  partisans,  air 
raids,  etc.  finally  we  erected  special  clothing  and 
food  depots  along  with  other  large  stores  of  spare 
parts,  nines,  etc.  (supply  centers).  The  depots  them¬ 
selves  were  run  separately  of  course.  It  nay  not 
have  been  too  economical,  but  it  was  a  front  line 
problem  that  had  to  be  solved.” 

Cant  de  Luca  was  asked  what  change  would  he  sake  in  the  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  system  employed  during  the  war,  if  he  had  to  establish  another  mutual 
assistance  system.  He  stated: 

”1  would  say  that  this  system  was  very  well  planned 
and  that  it  met  all  the  needs  of  the  moment  very  well, 
but  that  at  the  present  time  it  could  in  no  way  be 
practically  carried  out  in  case  of  war. 

"In  fact: 

"The  Italo- German  agreement  was  a  purely  bilateral 
agreement  between  two  countries  extremely  poor  in 
vital  raw  materials. 

"Reciprocity  was  possible  since  German  units  fought 
in  Italian  sectors  and  Italian  unit3  in  German  sectors. 

"The  economic  and  industrial  conditions  in  Italy  after 
the  war  started  were  considerably  different  from  those 
before  the  war. 

"It  can  be  concluded  that  while  the  informative  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bilateral  pact  mist  be  considered  out 
of  date  and  no  longer  applicable  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  the  experience  gained  from  its  practical  exe¬ 
cution  mist  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  example, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  part  of  the  pay  and  allowances 
paid  in  local  money  to  the  military  personnel  who  are 
in  allied  territory  should  be  reduced  to  the  utmost, 
in  order  not  to  increase  the  devaluation  of  the  money 
and  the  discomfort  of  the  civilian  population.  It  is 
furthermore  indispensable  that  the  armed  forces  dis¬ 
tributed  outside  of  their  own  territory  should  sake 
no  acquisitions,  requisitions  or  requests  for  services, 
except  through  the  corresponding  armed  forces  of  the 
allied  territory  in  which  they  are  stationed.  This 
is  not  only  in  order  to  be  served  better  and  more 
economically,  but  also  as  not  to  disturb  the  order 
and  the  economy  of  the  host  nation  or  harm  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  her  territorial  severeignty. 

"In  order  to  comply  with  the  needs  and  requests  of 
both  armed  forces  promptly  and  competently,  I  consider 
that  the  officers  of  each  armed  force  handling  the 
matters  must  be  highly  efficient  and  have  great  author¬ 
ity." 

A  copy  of  the  mutual  assistance  agreement  of  14  March  1942  between 
Germany  and  Italy  and  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Italian  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  regarding  it3  implementation  are  contained  In  Appendices  B  and  C. 
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CHAPTER  IX  -  CLOTHING,  STORES.  PROVISIONS 

General 

The  development,  procurement,  production,  storage,  inventory  control, 
distribution  of  and  accounting  for  clothing  and  email  stores  (not  special 
purpose  clothing)  and  provisions,  including  fcorco  foddor,  woo  a  function  of 
H«r>fehr/C,  as  was  the  administration  of  chip  otoroo  and  chip  otoro  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  Intendantur  offices  at  Kiel  and  WSLlhelcshavcn,  lator  tho  senior 
administrative  staffs,  supervised  work  performed  by  clothing  contractors, 
naval  clothing  factories,  clothing  supply  centers  and  dopoto,  naval  clothing 
stores  and  clothing  issue  rooms  ashore  and  afloat.  Tfcoy  alco  had  tho  same 
responsibilities  for  feed  procurement,  naval  garden  projects,  food  oupply 
centers  end  depots,  food  stores,  commissary  departments  and  chip  otoroo  and 
ship  store  activities  ashore  and  afloat. 

Supply  officials  vero  in  charge  of  tho  activities  aohoro.  Supply  of¬ 
ficers  were  in  charge  afloat. 

The  chain  of  responsibility  for  clothing  and  provisions  ran  from  tho 
oupply  official  or  oupply  officer  ashore  or  afloat  to  tho  area  oupply  of¬ 
ficial  ashore  or  the  fleet  paymaster  afloat,*  to  tho  Intendantur  office  at 
Kiel  or  Kilhelmshaven  or  tho  appropriate  ccnior  administrative  staff,  to  a 
pre-audit  office,  to  Marlfehr/C,  to  tho  Navy  Budget  Offico,  and  thon  to  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  Accounts.  Ship  otorcs  and  chip  otoro  activities  voro  han¬ 
dled  on  a  concession  basis,  profits  therefrom  bo  coming  tho  property  of  the 
ship  or  shore  comand.  Tho  commanding  officor  or  commandant  was  tho  review¬ 
ing  authority  in  ship  store  matters. 
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CIQTHHiG  AND  SMALL  STORES 

Rinds 

Raids  with  which  to  finance  the  manufacture  and  procurement  of  clothing 
were  budgeted  annually,  together  with  those  to  cover  allowances  for  clothing 
maintenance.  The  Navy  had  no  rotating  fund  similar  to  our  Navy  Stock  Fund, 
or  old  Clothing  and  Small  Stores  Fund.  Since  clothing  was  issued  gratuitously 
to  officers,  officials  and  men  alike,  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  funding 
arrangement* 

Unobligated  clothing  maintenance  allowances  were  taken  up  at  the  end 
.of  the  year  as  a  credit  to  Navy  revenues.  The  Navy  Budget  Office  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  augment  funds  granted  for  the  procurement  of  clothing  and  small 
stores  by  transfers  from  other  funds  (appropriations)  or  if  necessary,  to 
transfer  money  from  it  to  other  funds.  Annual  deficits  or  overages  in  the 
clothing  budget  were  often  adjusted  in  this  manner. 

aetsia&i&lgM.  iaOaaajgLaB^ni 

SfceoifictioM  for  uniforms  were  developed  by  KarWehr/C.  Models  based 
on  these  specifications  were  available  for  inspection  by  contractors  and 
other  interested  persons  at  Vilhelmshaven,  Kiel  and  Berlin,  Samples  based 
on  these  models  were  manufactured  and  approved  by  the  Intendantur  before 
contracts  were  finalised  by  MarWehr/C. 

Uniform  regulations  were  not  observed  closely  in  the  Navy.  There  were 
tvo  types  of  uniforms.  Both  were  of  the  same  cut  and  bore  the  same  insignia, 
but  were  not  of  the  same  material  or  workmanship.  One  was  issued  by  the  Navy. 
The  other  was  non-regulation.  Both  were  acceptable.  The  regulation  uni¬ 
form  was  worn  while  on  duty,  the  non-regulation  one  ashore. 

If  &  sailor  desired  to  purchase  a  non-regulation  uniform,  his  command¬ 
ing  officer  could  authorize  him  to  do  so.  These  uniforms  were  known  as 
’’Colanio**,  Colani  being  the  name  of  a  firm  that  manufactured  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  non-regulation  outfits  during  the  days  of  the  Kaieerliche  Navy.  This 
name  is  still  used  in  the  Navy  when  referring  to  any  non-regulation  item 

of  naval  uniform.  Another  example  of  laxity  in  uniform  regulations,  a 
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development  no  doubt  brought  on  by  Hitler1 s  equalitarion  doctrine,  was  that 
of  sailors*  cap  ribbons.  They  wore  attached  to  tho  back  of  the  cap  and 
were  supposed  to  be  only  long  enough  to  reach  tho  tip  of  a  nan*o  nose  when 
brought  over  the  top  of  the  cap*  However,  non-regulation  caps  had  long 
ones.  It  was  said  that  sailors,  when  going  on  leave,  liked  extraordinarily 
long  ones  and  that  naval  personnel  called  them  "HeinatwiEpol"  or  "Homeward 
bound  pennants". 

Fnmnigr* 

The  system  of  obtaining  raw  materials  for  tho  production  of  clothing 
and  finished  items  of  clothing  common  in  use  to  all  services  ha3  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  Chapter  VI,  Prior  to  1934*  all  uniform  outor  garments  for  rated 
and  non-rated  men,  as  well  as  all  special  purpose  clothing,  wore  manufactured 
by  the  naval  clothing  factories  at  Kiel  and  Uilhelnshaven.  Shoes,  underwear, 
shirts,  ties,  etc,,  were  procured  under  contracts  made  by  HarVehr/C.  Offi¬ 
cers  and  officials  obtained  their  uniforms  from  civilian  tailors. 

During  1934-1942,  OKtf/Ruo  Vi  allocated  such  raw  materials  as  it  bolioved 
the  Navy  required  for  tho  production  of  clothing  and  small  otores.  It  also 
allocated  plant  facilities  for  tho  production  of  items  the  Navy  was  unable 
to  manufacture  in  its  clothing  factories  at  Kiel  and  Uilhelmshavcn,  MarVehr/C 
let  ita  own  contracts  and  its  inspectors,  assisted  by  tho  naval  departments 
of  the  armament  inspectorates  end  later  by  tho  teamen t  Acceptance  Inspec¬ 
torate,  supervised  actual  production.  In  1944-1945#  the  Speer  Ministry  took 
over  ell  production  of  clothing,  including  that  performed  by  tho  naval 
clothing  factories.  After  that,  Karlfehr/C  and  tho  Intcndantur  offices  had 
no  further  production  zeeponeibilitiee. 

A  list  of  items  cocoon  in  use  to  all  cervices  was  not  obtained.  It  is 
believed,  however#  that  outer  garments  for  naval  porconrol  detailed  to 
artillery  regiments,  moleskin  jackets,  marching  tests,  high  brown  shoos, 
gymnasium  pants,  shorts  and  -hoes#  toilot  articles,  cca  end  ditty  bags  and 
shoo  shining  kits  were  ccao  of  them*  These  items,  as  has  been  reported, 
were  produced  prior  to  1944  under  the  cuporvioion  of  tho  armed  corvico 
having  greatest  need  for  them.  During  1944-1945#  the  Speer  Ministry  was 
responsible  for  their  production. 
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•  Ifcen  C'lothir  was  rationed  end  chortageo  in  textiles  be  cane  evident  in 
1940*  production  of  uniforms  for  officers  end  officials  ty  civilian  tailors 
was  discontinued  and  the  naval  clothing  factories  manufactured  then*  The 
purchase  of  non-regulation  clothing  ty  rated  end  nen-ratod  con  was  also 
disallowed. 

In  1944*  it  was  reported  that  Germany's  textile  industry,  although 
sharply  curtailed,  was  chlo  through  tho  development  of  artificial  fibers 
to  supply  75£  of  its  needs  by  domestic  production.  The  othsr  25$  cssa  from 
stockpiles  and  imports.  Sene  shortages  could  rat  to  ronsdiod,  tscauaa  sub¬ 
stitutes  were  not  elvsyo  satisfactory  duo  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
different  fibers.  The  supply  of  cotton  end  wool  was  inadequate. 

Turkey  was  the  only  country  still  exporting  cotton  to  Germany  in  ap¬ 
preciable  quantities.  The  cotton  sicced  ly  the  German  Amy  in  the  £uban 
area  (around  Ka snedar  in  South  Russia  north  of  tho  Caucasus  fountains)  vaa 
lost  when  the  amy  evacuated  that  area.  Silk  ingests  from  Italy  were  still 
anple.  Supplies  of  heap,  although  insdequsto  for  war  ccnditicrs,  war©  cot 
dangerously  lew*  Exports  fren  Croatia  had  teen  temporarily  stopped  and 
ahipnanta  from  Hungary  were  almost  at  a  standstill. 

Purely  synthetic  fibers  were  incrocoirg  in  irportsnes,  chiefly  because 
of  their  resistance  to  dampness,  ccids  and  alkalies.  Silk  mad©  of  spun 
glass  was  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  aabastos. 

Synthetic  materials  had  acquired  enormous  inportanco  in  war  p reduction, 
cot  only  as  substitutes  for  ccarco  rev  mtcrJLda  tut  also  with  satisfactory 
results  as  entirely  r.cw  materials,  It  was  said  that  they  hud  technological 
potentialities  never  before  attained  ty  tho  Goman  scientists. 

In  1920,  German  scientists  developed  ZcUvoIIo  (coll  wool),  a  viaccao 
rayon  mixture  of  weed  blended  kith  wool  spun  into  yarn#  it  first  tho  prod¬ 
uct  was  hopelessly  inferior,  and  it  was  not  until  1933  that  its  develop¬ 
ment  v ns  brought  to  a  point  where  it  urns  considered  a  satisfactory  substi¬ 
tute  for  cotton  end  wool.  According  to  Ibriruobcricspcktor  cur  foahlen, 
this  material  was  very  rough  tut  wore  vexy  well.  Khan  Germany  was 
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stockpiling  wool,  Zellwolle  was  used  widely  in  the  manufacture  of  civilian 
clothing,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  for  military  uniforms.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  of  Germany 
was  destroyed  during  the  war#  is  a  result,  in  1944  and  1945#  cloth  was  in 
such  abort  supply  that  the  armed  forces  had  to  resort  to  the  use  of  Zell¬ 
wolle  in  manufacturing  their  uniforms#  Shoes  with  imitation  leather  tops 
and  wooden  soles  were  also  developed  in  1942  for  use  by  civilians,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  military  shoes  were  manufactured  of  ary  material  other 
than  leather# 

The  development  of  Arctic  clothing  was  not  commenced  until  1940,  when 
the  Germans  invaded  northern  Norway,  The  Medical  Division  (MarWehr/G) 
assisted  the  Ihtendantur  Corps  in  this  project*  Arctic  clothing  consisted 
primarily  of  furvlined  coats,  fur  mittens,  fur  caps  and  heavy  woolen  undor- 
wear  similar  to  that  used  by  divers#  The  use  of  fur,  however,  was  judged  to 
be  impractical  for  mittens  and  caps,  since  it  was  difficult  to  dry#  Leather 
suits  and  leather  boots  with  felt  inner  linings  were  developed  for  submarine 
personnel#  One  official  stated  that  the  Navy  tried  to  develop  a  oynthotic 
leather  but  did  not  succeed# 

Foul  weather  clothing  developed  during  the  war  was  made  of  rubber,  not 
oilskin,  and  consisted  of  coats,  trousers,  boots  and  a  sou'wester  typo  hat, 
cut  to  cover  the  shoulders  and  chest*  The  aou'weaters  were  fastened  around 
the  shoulders  by  straps  under  the  arapits#  Foul  weather  overalls,  difficult 
to  put  on  and  take  off,  were  also  developed#  This  clothing  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  successful,  however,  because  of  the  difficulties  encountered  with 
sippers,  in  asking  collars  and  cuffs  waterproof,  end  drying  out  coats  and 
trousers  once  water  had  penetrated  them#  Safety  belts,  straps  and  carbine 
hooks  built  into  special  purpose  coats  were  also  unsatisfactory  bccauco 
they  failed  to  withstand  the  service  expected  of  them# 

Unusual  sine  clothing  was  often  manufactured  in  emergency  by  local  ci¬ 
vilian  tailors.  The  cut  and  quality  of  the  cloth  in  such  cases  followed  Navy 
specifications#  Each  clothing  store,  however,  had  a  tailor's  chop  in  which 
uniforms  could  be  altered,  or  unusual  sized  garments  manufactured# 
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Items  surrendered  when  men  drew  replacement  clothing  were  repaired  and 
cleaned  for  reissue.  Special  maintenance  shops  in  naval  clothing  stores  and 
naval  clothing  factories  performed  this  service*  Man  did  not  always  receive 
new  clothing  when  drawing  replacement  articles,  but  clothing  issued  was  always 
serviceable*  It  vie  said  that  the  naval  clothing  factory  at  WUhelashavon 
had  many  technicians,  soma  of  whom  were  cheeists,  who  could  restore  clothing 
to  almost  a  new  condition  end  appearance;  moreover,  they  had  machines  with 
ifcich  to  test  fabric  strength#  end  degrees  of  wear  sustained*  Before  the  war, 
when  renovated  clothing  did  not  meet  reissue  standards,  but  was  usable,  it  was 
packed  end  eat  aside  for  mobilisation  purposes*  Unusable  clothing  was  reduced 
to  a  manufacturing  state* 

ttattUafldaa 

Before  1939,  the  mein  stocks  of  clothing  and  wall  stores  were  held  by 
th.  XntendSntur  offices  in  the  clothing  factories  at  Kiel  and  Uilhelmshavsn* 
The  Intandantur  at  Kiel  was  responsible  for  distribution  to  forcts  in  the 
Baltic  area,  Vilhelmshaven  for*  those  in  the  forth  Sea  area*  MarVehr/C  deter* 
mined  what  inventories  would  be  held*  Contractors  sent  their  finished  items 
to  these  factories* 

Is  in  the  case  of  general  and  technical  stores,  however,  when  the  illies 
made  their  first  aerial  attacks  on  these  ports  in  1940,  dispersal  of  clothing 
was  necessary*  ill  stocks  not  actually  required  for  immediate  issue  was  seat 
into  the  surrounding  countryside*  Items  required  for  shipment  or  issue  were 
sent  to  mihelmshavsn  or  Kiel#  Items  being  manufactured  und*r  contract  were 
retained  at  contractors*  plants  until  needed* 

Clothing  supply  centers  were  established  at  Magdeburg  end  Breslau  in 
1940*  Items  of  clothing  and  email  stores  in  dstd  store  in  the  Kiel  end  VU- 
helashaven  areas  were  used  to  initially  stock  these  centers*  Later,  when 
naval  forcts  entered  the  Balkan  countries,  another  clothing  supply  center  was 
set  up  at  Vienna*  Clothing  procured  through  Otf^Rue  Hi  or  manufactured  under 
contract  was  sent  to  these  centers,  as  were  items  produced  by  the  naval 

clothing  factories  in  excess  of  cu*  ^ent  needs  at  Kiel  or  Vilhelmshaven* 
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The  rapid  expansion  of  tho  Navy*o  logistic  responsibilities  has  boon 

described  in  Chapter  II*  13  naval  forces  penetrated  the  lowland  Countries, 

* 

France,  Eorvqy,  the  lleHtcrrcxoGn  end  the  Balkan  countrios,  clothing  stores 
woro  established  in  each  wajor  operating  port  cs  a  part  of  the  port  organiza¬ 
tion* 

l!f ^debur^  end  Kilholcshaven  were  rcsponoiblo  for  the  support  of  clothing 
stores  in  the  Earth  Sea  area,  Holland,  Eol^iun  and  Franco*  Broalau  and  Kiol 
supported  those  in  Harvey  end  the  Baltic.  Vienna  oupported  tko  Black  and 
Aegean  Cea  area,  Eaval  Co— ord  Italy  requisitioned  its  clothing  direct  from 

Kid. 

In  addition  to  clothing  atorco  at  najor  ports,  flotillas  (E,  R,  S  and  U- 
heats)  had  their  own  flotilla  clothing  atorco  which  were  coved  from  port  to 
port  with  then* 

gteittaK  JUasmsat 

Officers  and  officials  received  a  clothing  alio  vane  os  of  750  narks,  a 
prewar  equivalent  of  $300,  upon  eoenicaiordjsp.  This  cnount  was  credited  to 
their  clothing  account.  They  then  ordered  cush  articles  of  unifora  as  thoy 
needed,  either  froa  a  clothing  store  or,  fcoforo  cobilisation,  from  a  civi¬ 
lian  tailor.  Tailors*  bills  vero  cent  to  the  nearest  clothing  otoro,  vhoro 
they  wore  paid  end  the  coot  debited  against  the  officers*  clothing  accounts. 

Clothing  caintenoneo  allowances  for  officers  end  officials  woro  olco 
credited  to  their  clothirj  accounts*  It  is  not  known  what  those  allowances 
were*  They  changed  with  each  annual  budget*  Unobligated  ollovances,  howovor, 
were  paid  to  officers  end  officials  quarterly*  They  wore  permitted  to  over¬ 
drew  these  accounts  end  no  cuporvioion  was  czorciccd  ovor  the  value  of 
clothing  purchased  by  then  froa  civilian  tailors  or  drawn  at  clothing  storos. 
Cc e chvedorint c ndant  (Cdr)  Uolfcon^  Schaula  stated  that  thoy  could  run  up 
a  pretty  high  debt  in  these  accounts*  In  addition  to  outer  consents,  thoy 
wore  authorized  to  draw  underwear,  cocks,  handkerchiefs  end  toilot  articlos. 

Before  the  war,  clothing  for  rated  end  eon-rated  isen  was  issued  on  a 
turn-in-rcplcccnent  basis*  .Each  ran  was  #Lvcn  an  initial  outfit.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  ho  too  received  a  clothing  csintenanca  ollovanco,  csountinc  to  9  works 

60  pfennig  (03.84)  per  conth  for  potty  officers  cccond  class  and  lover 
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ratios,  and  18  narks  (f7*20)  per  ex? nth  for  petty  officers  first  class  and 
chief  petty  officers,  it  was  credited  in  his  clothing  account  book,  fchen  ho 
first  drew  clothing,  he  was  charged  six  months*  allowance* 

During  his  first  six  months  service,  hio  psy  account  was  debited  for  any 
clothing  drawn.  Clothing  drawn  after  ho  had  been  in  the  Cany  for  six  months 
was  charged  against  hio  clothing  naintenenco  allowance.  If  ho  was  profligate 
and  needed  core  clothing  than  hio  accumulated  allowance  would  finance,  ho 
paid  cash  or  authorized  checktge  against  his  pay  account* 

In  June  of  each  year,  a  special  bag  inspection  woo  hold  by  ccnmanitng 
officers  on  board  all  chips  and  at  all  stations*  Men  wero  required  to  re¬ 
place  their  unserviceable  or  loot  clothing  at  that  tiro*  These  inspections 
were  in  addition  to  those  conducted  monthly  by  division  officers#  Vhcn  these 
inspections  were  completed,  the  amount  accrued  in  a  mcn*o  account  look,  less 
one  month  fo  allcwanco,  was  paid  to  bin,  provided  he  had  been  in  the  Navy  over 
one  year*  A  certificate  stating  that  the  nan  had  a  full  beg  was  furnished  to 
the  paymaster  to  substantiate  entries  in  the  clothing  account  took,  This 
certificate  was  prepared  by  the  division  officer* 

A  unique  not  hod  was  employed  to  account  for  clothing  surrendered  by  dis¬ 
charged  or  other  personnel.  It  was  appraiced  by  a  commission,  pir.il or  to  a 
survey  board,  comprising  two  officers,  one  of  whom  hod  to  be  a  supply  officer* 
The  appraised  value  was  credited  to  the  rum* a  clothing  account  book,  iiftor 
audit,  the  accrued  balance  wa3  certified  for  payment  to  him. 

The  articles  were  then  cent  to  the  nearest  naval  clothing  store,  where 
the  appraisal  was  reviewed  by  a  second  commission#  If  the  first  appraisal 
exceeded  the  second  one,  the  chip  or  station  was  expected  to  reimburse  the 
clothing  store  in  the  amount  overpaid  or  credited  to  the  ncn*o  clothing  ac¬ 
count*  The  Intcrdantur  could,  bowovor,  if  he  desired,  write  off  tho  differ¬ 
ence  at  the  end  of  tho  fiscal  year,  charging  it  against  a  special  fund  con¬ 
trolled  by  hia. 

When  a  can  died,  hio  clothing  was  appraised  in  the  came  manner  and  the 
balance  paid  to  his  next  of  kin* 
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SECHRITT  OTORMmOir 

This  system  was  abandoned  during  the  war  and  monthly  allowances  were 
discontinued.  Clothing  was  issued  gratis  in  accordance  with  tables  I  and  II 
appearing  in  this  chapter  and  remained  the  property  of  the  government.  It 
was  thus  in  effect  only  on  loan  to  a  man.  Officers  continued  to  receive  a 
clothing  maintenance  allowance.  Their  uniforms  were  their  personal  prop¬ 
erty. 

Stafik-Cmfag 

Clothing  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  activity,  but 
no  more*  was  carried  at  clothing  stores  and  in  issue  rooms  afloat.  Replace¬ 
ment  stock  was  obtained  as  needed. 

Replacement  stocks  of  clothing  were  obtained  by  the  clothing  stores  and 
large  ships  and  stations  from  the  clothing  supply  centers.  Small  vessels, 
however,  and  personnel  attached  to  port  commands  obtained  their  requirements 
from  the  clothing  stores.  A  requisition  signed  by  the  supply  officer  was  re¬ 
quired  for  all  transactions  between  ships  and  stations.  Items  were  trans¬ 
ferred  on  a  conventional  type  of  invoice  which  contained  a  certificate:  "The 
clothing  listed  hereon  is  to  be  used  for  service  purposes  only.* 

The  accumulation  of  excess  or  dead  stock  was  considered  a  professional 
blunder  on  the  part  of  supply  officers,  especially  during  the  war  when 
clothing  was  in  such  short  supply.  Before  the  war,  there  was  a  wide  range  of 
sizes  available.  However,  as  materials  became  scarce,  the  range  of  sizes  was 
reduced.  It  was  said  that  all  shoes  were  standardized  and  that  only  a  min¬ 
imum  of  widths  were  available.  The  number  of  widths  was  not  ascertained. 

The  U.  S.  Army  reduced  its  standard  shoe  widths  from  9  to  6  during  World  War 
II.  Tne  same  standardization  was  followed  in  clothing  sizes.  All  clothing 
was  either  small,  small  medium,  large  medium  or  large.  Each  clothing  store 
had  a  tailor  who  made  the  necessary  alterations.  This  system,  of  course, 
considerably  reduced  the  number  of  sizes  carried  in  stock. 

Stock  in  clothing  issue  rooms  was  kept  in  wooden  racks  or  bins,  stacked 
in  piles  to  facilitate  inventory.  There  was  but  little  bulk  stock  of  clothing 
kept  on  board  ship,  lest  such  critical  material  be  lost  in  action. 
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invoice/redeipt 


Issuing  Office  or  Transferrin*  Unit 


covering  items  of  clothing  for  rated  and  non-rated  men 


Caps,  doth 
Caps,  white 
Frames,  cap 
Covers,  cap 
Cap  hands 
Jumpers 

Jackets,  mole  skin 
Trousers,  blue 
Trousers,  work 
Trousers,  white 
Underpants 
Shirts,  wool 
Shirts,  white 
Collars,  detachable 
ndershirts 


Received:  Storeroom  Book 
Issued:  Storeroom  Book 


I  certify  that  the  dothing  listed  on  this  invoice  will  be 
used,  without  exception,  for  service  purposes  only. 


(Supply  Office  of  Receiving  unit 
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U)  da^er 

(b)  sword  (see  note  t5) 
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The  K&vy,  as  stated  before,  renovated  and  repaired  *&  jfc&ih  of  it# 
clothing  as  possible*  Uppers  on  shoes  ware  repaired*  New  eyelets  were  in¬ 
serted*  Trousers  were  invisibly  mended  and  tucks  put  in  then  by  tailors 
who  had  adjusted  them  to  the  last  ovner*s  else  were  removed.  Every  step 
possible  was  taken  to  use  clothing  as  long  as  possible*  A  nan  was  required  to 
have  a  full  bag,  but  was  permitted  no  excess  clothirg*  is  a  result  of  this 
policy,  such  used  clothixg  in  stock  was  issued  before  new  clothixg  was  given 
to  the  men* 

After  used  clothing  had  been  made  fit  for  relaiUe  by  the  navel  clothing 
factories,  it  was  equitably  distributed  between  the  various  units  of  the 
fleet  and  abort  astmblishmsat*  HarWehr/C  was  responsible  for  this  dis¬ 
tribution* 

ff&iitf  JraiMtlcBj 

Storage  precautions  for  clothing  were  observed,  both  in  peacetime  and 
during  the  var*  Xepthalene  and  caaphcr  flakes  were  used  to  protect  woolens. 
Cap  bands  were  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  not  containirg  chloride*  Shots  were 
kept  in  storerooms  in  which  constant  temperatures  ware  maintained*  It  was 
impossible  to  determine  what  precautions,  if  angr,  verm  observed  when  storing 
rubber  articles  such  as  boots,  rainooats,  etc* 

The  log  of  the  raider  JXIJiTXS,  Ship  #16,  contains  a  reference  to  the 
monthly  use  of  insect  powder  end  fares,  a  liquid  insecticide.  In  its  clothing 
storeroom, 
jug!! 

A  system  similar  to  cue  employed  by  our  toy  at  one  time  was  usad  to 
control  clothing  issues*  Division  officers  held  monthly  beg  inspections  and 
noted  deficiencies.  Tables  I  and  12^  on  pages  382c  and  332©,  shew  the 
items  required  and  their  life-expectancy*  Attention  Is  invited  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  cf  months  a  garment  was  expected  to  be  usable  varied  with  the 
duty  station  of  the  adn,  e,g*,  Germany  or  overseas,  and  that  soma  items  were 
issued  only  to  man  who  were  on  duty  In  tropical  climates* 

ifcen  the  division  officer  had  completed  his  inspection,  the  senior  petty 

officer  prepared  a  divisional  clothing  requisition  for  the  items  required  by 
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the  nan  and  submitted  it  to  him  for  approval.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  supply 
officer  for  scrutiny  and  establishment  of  a  clothing  issue  date.  The  supply 
officer  forwarded  it  to  the  executive  officer  for  final  approval  (see  sample 
requisition  appended)  after  which  it  was  returned  to  the  supply  officer. 

ill  columns  on  this  requisition  were  filled  in  or  had  a  horizontal  line 
drawn  through  them.  Erasures  were  not  permitted,  and  all  changes,  after 
approval,  had  to  ba  certified  by  the  officer  witnessing  the  issue. 

Emergency  issues  to  individuals  were  permitted  but  the  normal  procedure 
was  for  the  men  to  proceed  to  the  issue  room  once  a  month  in  a  group,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  witnessing  officer*  The  witnessing  officer  was  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  man  drew  the  items  prescribed  by  the  division  officer  and 
that  the  clothing  received  fitted  properly.  On  small  vessels  or  elsewhere 
where  an  officer  was  not  available  for  such  duty,  petty  officers  performed 
this  task. 

AIT  issues  were  made  on  a  turn-in-replacement  basis.  The  supply  official 
at  clothing  stores,  the  supply  officer  of  the  ship,  or  clothing  officer  in 
large  ships  or  at  shore  stations,  and  on©  other  member  of  an  appraisal  commis¬ 
sion,  appointed  each  month  by  the  commanding  officer,  were  required  to  be 
present  when  issues  were  made  and  to  inspect  personally  and  assess  the  value 
of  the  items  surrendered  and  issued*  As  stated,  a  man  did  not  necessarily 
receive  new  clothing  at  such  times.  In  some  instances  the  item  issued  was 
a  repaired  or  renovated  one*  It  was  serviceable,  however*  likewise,  he  was 
given  credit  for  items  turned  in  if  th8  garments  had  any  value.  Because  of 
this,  the  appraisal  commission  had  to  indicate  on  the  requisitions  the  value 
of  the  item  issued  as  well  as  the  value  of  surrendered  items,  so  that  this 
information  could  later  be  posted  to  the  clothing  ledger  and  the  proper  amount 
charged  or  credited  in  the  man*s  clothing  book. 

Appraisal  was  based  on  the  time  in  use  by  its  owner,  fractional  parts  of 
the  value  of  the  item  when  new,  how  much  longer  it  could  be  used  after  repair, 
and  the  current  cost  of  similar  items.  Fractional  factors  of  1/10,  2/4,  2/2 , 
3/4,  and  l/l  wore  used  in  making  such  appraisals.  Appraisals  of  V10  °f  the 
new  value,  a3  a  rule,  were  confined  to  jackets,  jumpers,  trousers,  blue  woolen 
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shirts,  work  clothes  and  shorts.  Items  appraised  under  1/10  were  considered 
valueless*  In  case  of  disagreement  by  the  committee j  the  commanding  officer 
set  the  appraised  value. 

To  avoid  mixups,  used  clothing  was  stowed  separately  according  to  its 
appraised  value.  Values  of  such  items,  where  appraisal  waa  under  l/l,  were 
stencilled  on  the  garment  in  red. 

Replacements  of  clothing  lost  through  disaster  or  other  accidents  were 
issued  without  charge. 

Coaaerce  raiders  required  large  quantities  of  used  civilian  clothing* 

The  log  of  the  ATLANTIS  contains  the  following  entry* 

"It  is  needed  for  both  white  and  colored  prisoners, 
because  for  the  most  part  they  bring  only  the  cloth* 
ing  they  are  wearing  when  their  ships  are  sunk* 
tianvas  is  issued  to  cover  the  bodies  of  the  colored 
prisoners  when  they  are  pub  to  work*  Ibr  white 
prisoners,  we  have  to  make  such  extensive  use  of 
worn  uniforms  and  undergarments  belonging  to  the 
officers  and  chief  petty  officers  that  some  of 
them  have  found  it  necessary  to  procure  a  completely 
new  outfit  upon  their  return  home*  is  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  gear  of  every  kind  for  camouflage  purposes 
and  for  clothing  the  prisoners  has  been  obtained 
from  the  captured  steamers*" 

Clothing  issues  afloat  were  made  by  storekeepers  assigned  to  the  pay 
office,  it  naval  clothing  stores  and  depots,  supply  officials  performed 
these  duties* 

Records 

A  priced  stock  ledger,  in  which  the  supply  officer  posted  all  clothing 
receipts  and  expenditures,  was  maintained  by  all  clothirg  issuing  activities 
ashore  and  afloat*  This  ledger  waa  closed  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  and 
submitted  to  the  Intendantur  office  for  examination,  and  a  new  ledger  opened* 

A  monthly  inventory  was  taken  by  the  issue  room  storekeeper  and  submitted  to 
the  supply  officer.  This  inventory  was  substantiated  by  the  signed  division¬ 
al  clothing  requisitions,  Ko  evidence  was  found  to  indicate  that  the  in¬ 
ventory  was  checked  by  the  supply  officer  or  his  assistants*  After  posting 
the  issues  shown  on  the  divisional  requisitions  and  the  storekeepers  inventory 
in  his  stock  ledger,  the  supply  officer  verified  hie  entries,  approved  the 
clothing  requisitions  and  filed  both  vouchers  for  inclusion  with  his  quarterly 
clothixg  return. 
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Each  man  in  the  Navy  had  a  clothing  account  book,  in  which  the  supply 
officer  was  required  to  enter  monthly  the  value  of  all  items  turned  in  and 
all  issues  made  to  the  owner.  These  entries  were  substantiated  by  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  man  on  the  divisional  clothing  requisition.  These  clothing  ac¬ 
count  books  (see  sazqple  sheets  included  herein)  contained  ths  following  in¬ 
formation* 

pebitff 

1,  The  value  of  clothing  Issued 

2.  The  coat  of  shoe  repairs 

3*  The  cost  of  issues  of  small  personal  items 

Credit  p 

1,  Clothing  maintenance  allowances 

2,  Supplementary  dothiz^  allowances 

3,  Credits  for  police  petty  officer  equipment 

4*  Credits  for  other  special  items 

5*  Value  of  returned  articles 

6,  Value  of  deceased  effects’ 

7,  Allowance  for  cleaning  materials  (shoe  polish,  clean¬ 
ing  fluid,  soap,  etc,; 

Each  clothing  account  book  was  made  available  to  its  owner  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  verification  and  signature  twice  a  year.  In&ccuraJ;a  had  to  be  noted 
at  that  time.  Once  signed,  no  claims  were  entertained  for  errors  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  covered.  These  books  were  closed  each  December  or  when  a  man 

« 

died,  was  transferred  or  discharged.  They  contained  a  apace  for  the  supply 
officer  to  certify  them  correct  when  the  account  was  closed, 

Returns 

«  Quarterly  returns  consisted  of  a  balance  sheet,  substantiated  by  receipt 
and  expenditure  invoices,  surveys,  a  statement  of  ell  issues  made,  which  was 
supported  by  the  approved  divisional  requisition,  a  certificate  of  credits 
for  clothing  maintenance  allowances,  cash  collected  from  sales  and  pay  record 

cheoksgea. 

Supply  officers  afloat  forwarded  clothing  returns  to  the  force  supply 
officer.  After  that  officer  had  inspected  them,  he  forwarded  them  to  the 
appropriate  Intondantur  office  of  senior  administrative  staff,  which  pre¬ 
audited  and  forwarded  them  to  KarWehi/C,  They  were  then  cent  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Accounts  for  final  audit. 
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Sheets  5  and  6  are  a  continuation  of  itecas  allowed  with  the 
same  headings. 
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Clothing  ledgers  were  alco  submitted  for  inspections  and  verification 
by  the  Ihtendonturen  at  tho  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 

SmsMassu. 

An  inspection  of  clotfting  stocks  afloat  was  made  annually  by  tho  force 
or  fleet  paymastor.  Surprico  inspections  ashore  voro  made  by  roprocontativos 
of  tho  Intcndontur  offices  ovory  two  years.  During  thoco  inspections  special 
attention  was  paid  to  storage,  condition  of  stocks  on  hand  and  slow-moving  or 
dead  stock, 

smmm 

Eoforo  tho  war,  tho  Navy  maintained  a  general  moss  on  all  chips  and 
stations,  in  which  all  men,  except  chiof  potty  officors,  voro  subsisted.  Each 
general  ness  had  its  own  galloy  and  bake  shop,  Ken  of  tho  cams  rating  and/or 
department  voro  grouped  togothor  and  a  moss  cook  assigned  to  them  to  bring 
their  food  from  the  galley,  wash  dishes,  etc. 

Independent  mescoa  for  flag,  cabin,  wardroom  and  chiof  potty  officer  por- 
connol  voro  established  on  all  largo  chips  aid  at  all  atationo.  Thoco  mosses 
voro  advanced  funds  by  tho  oupply  officer  with  which  to  purchase  food.  Thora 
voro  cd  cess  bills  for  food  consumed  at  regular  meals  in  those  messes.  Extra 
food  over  and  abovo  that  allowed  by  tho  Navy,  o.g.,  cgg3  for  breakfast  when 
eggs  did  not  appear  on  tho  menu,  a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee  between  meals, 
wines  and  spirits  in  excess  of  allowed  items,  otc*,  was  charged  for  and  tho 
officors  and  chief  petty  officers  paid  for  it  monthly, 

Ehen  Germany  vent  to  war,  all  independent  nos  coo  voro  abolished  and  all 
officers  and  men  voro  cubaiotcd  in  tho  general  maos,  Thoro  was  no  difforonco 
between  tho  food  served  in  tho  flag  mess  and  that  served  in  tho  seamens*  moos, 
A  caloric  system  of  feeding  was  introduced.  Persons  interviewed  stated  that 
it  was  an  edequato,  well  balanced  diot  and  that  thoro  voro  no  complaints, 
however,  thoro  wore  no  night  stemming  rations  or  other  food  available  oxcopt 
at  regular  meal  times.  Each  officer  and  non  was  entitled  to  his  ration  and 


no  more* 
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In  thl3  report,  differentiation  has  teen  made  between  procedures  em¬ 
ployed  in  tines  of  peace  and  war,  cu  large  ships  and  snail  ones,  in  general 
and  in  independent  cesctes*  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  only  cay  an 
othorvieo  complicated  system  of  feeding  a  navy  end  accounting  for  issues  of 
provisions  be  explained* 

Subsistence  Funds 

Funds  for  subsistence  of  naval  personnel  and  civilians  employed  on  ships 
of  the  Navy  (cooks,  takers,  stewards,  tailors  and  cobblers)  wore  cade  avail¬ 
able  annually  by  OKJ/E  under  tho  appropriation  nSufcsiotcncon.  Bcforo  tho 
Reichstag  was  stripped  of  its  legislative  power  on  i  January  1934,  that  body 
voted  on  tho  appropriation  of  tfcoeo  funds.  After  that  date,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
plained,  tho  Supreme  Cc meander,  Hitler  cade  these  funds  available  to  CinC 
Navy.  OMl/B  established  tho  budget •  MarICahr/C  odnlnistored  it.  This  appro¬ 
priation  covered  subsistence  allowances,  commuted  rations,  all  expenses  of 
tho  procurement  and  preparation  of  food  (heat,  light  equipment  and  water  for 
take  shop  3  and  galleyo),  commercial  transportation  of  feed  and  tho  initial 
procurement,  maintenance  and  cleaning  of  work  clothing  for  cooks,  bakers 
and  stewards. 

Bcforo  tho  war,  cubsiotcnco  allovancoo  were  determined  ovoiy  threo  months 
by  tho  Ihtcndantur  offices.  Tho  one  at  Kiel  determined  these  for  ships  and 
shore  stations  in  tho  Baltic  Area;  UUholmshavcn  for  units  in  tho  North  Sea 
area.  These  functions  wore  lator  absorbed  by  tho  senior  administration  staffs 
of  tho  various  group  and  area  commands. 

Subsistence  allowances  were  based  on  tho  typo  of  ship,  its  complement 
and  tho  coot  of  food  in  tho  area.  Allowances  during  the  summer  months,  when 
vegetables  and  fruit  vero  cheaper,  were  lees  than  thoco  during  the  winter. 

Largo  chips  and  chore  stations  were  ol”  rioted  on  a  component  basis  and 
tho  cupply  officer  was  not  permitted  to  over  spend  his  allowance.  Small  chipr 
wore  granted  a  money  allownacc  with  which  to  cubsict  their  crews. 

If  feed  prices  changed  perceptibly  in  any  area,  corresponding  changes 
vero  made  in  tho  allowances  of  ships  and  stations  in  that  area. 
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Although  allowances  varied  bjr  ships,  stations  and  seasons  of  the  year, 
Capt  Rces3iX£  stated  that  they  averaged  44-52  cents  per  day  per  nan  ashore 
and  44-48  cents  per  day  per  man  afloat. 

To  the  basic  allowance,  i.e.,  the  one  granted  to  large  ships  and  stations, 
was  added  28.6  percent  for  personnel  serving  in  submarines,  torpedo  boats, 
mineawsepers  and  E,  R  and  S-boata  not  attached  to  a  tender  or  dspot  chip, 

tf-boteta  were  given  further  allowances.  On  operations,  they  were  fur¬ 
nished  50  percent  additional  meat:  in  port  12  percent.  Coffee  allowances  were 
doubled  at  sea. 

A  ten  percent  increase  in  food  was  also  allowed  to  personnel  of  the 

engineer!^  force  of  large  ships,  and  members  of  the  deck  force  assigned  to 

the  engineer  for  work  in  shaft  alleys  or  cleaning  bilges  end  coelixg  ship. 

Cooks  end  bakers  and  hospital  corp amen  on  night  duty  ware  also  given  extra 

rations.  The  reason,  according  to  Amtarat  Pfeiffer,  for  this  was: 

"Engineroom  personnel  had  to  work  harder.  Air  con¬ 
ditioning  in  ships  was  not  so  good,  so  some  incentive 
had  to  be  given  them  to  become  engimeroom  personnel. 

The  German  mentality  is  such  that  if  a  tailor  is 
given  larger  quantities  of  food  he  believes  himself  a 
mors  important  person.  This  psychology  was  used  to 
procure  engine  room  personnel,  cooks,  bakers  and 
hospital  attendants. M 

Independent  masses  were  granted  additional  allowances  is  shown  below  to  off¬ 
set  necessary  costa  of  mess  operation,  such  as  salaries  of  stewards  and 
messmen,  supplemental  foods  items,  etc.: 


Mess 

&  How  Water# 

Abroad 

Hag 

50* 

100* 

Cabin 

50* 

100* 

Wardroom 

30* 

60* 

CFO 

15* 

30* 

If  meals  were  from  tine  to  tine  transferred  from  the  general  oe3S  to  an 
independent  cents,  only  oie-half  of  this  allowance  could  be  claimed.  None  was 
payable  if  meals  were  so  transferred  all  the  time. 

Mens  Cftzs itteqs 

In  large  ships  and  at  chore  stations,  a  ness  committee,  appointed  by  the 
commanding  officer  and  crew,  was  in  charge  of  the  general  mess,  the  adminis- 
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tr^ticn  of  provisions  ard  of  the  general  cess  funds.  It  performed  ito 
duties  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  executive  officer,  A 
commissary  steward  was  assigned  to  assist  it  f.  *  actual  supervision  over  food 
preparation  and  accounting.  This  cosoittee  consisted  of  a  line  member,  a 
medical  master,  a  supply  member  and  a  few  men  elected  by  the  crew, 

In-vesaels  not  having  a  supply  and/or  medical  officer,  suitable  chief 
petty  officers  and/or  petty  officers  from  the  supply  and  medical  departments 
were  appointed  to  the  comittee*  Under  such  circumstances  the  line  member 
wa*>  usually  the  commanding  officer* 

These  counittees  vers  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  general  mass  provided 
a  good,  nutritious  and  varied  diet*  They  Inspected  the  quality  of  provisions 
received  and  cooked,  and  supervised  the  proper  stowage,  care  of  and  account¬ 
ing  for  stocks  on  hard. 

They  determined  what  food  would  be  served,  prepared  the  menus,  supervised 
the  preparation  of  meals,  observed  which  dishes  the  man  did  not  like  and  en¬ 
sured  that  waste  was  avoided,  , 

A  conaittee  member  who  neglected  his  duties  was  held  liable  for  losses 
which  could  not  bo  collected  from  tho  ccacissaxy  steward,  If  a  change  occurred 
in  the  meofcerrhip  of  the  committee,  it  vac  up  to  the  new  member  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  correctness  and  ccapletnesa  of  provisions.  The  member  who  was  re¬ 
lieved  was  held  liable  for  shortages  discovered  at  a  later  date  only  if  the 
new  member  could  prove  that  the  shortage  existed  before  he  took  office. 

The  duties  of  the  members  of  the  mess  committee  were  as  follows! 

The  am  foiirrr 

a)  Supervise  the  proper  handling  of  provisions  when  bring¬ 
ing  them  aboard,  (This  meant  all  methods  of  handling 
from  the  time  provision*  were  received  until  they  were 
stewed  telcw,) 

b)  Supervise  the  issue  of  food  to  independent  meases, 
galley  and  bake  shop  and  distribution  of  prepared  meals 
to  the  various  general  mess  tables, 

c)  Examine  and  determine  validity  of  cou^laints  and  requests 
submitted  by  personnel  and,  when  necessary,  submit  them 
to  the  executive  officer  for  final  decision. 

The  Medical  Member 

a)  Ensure  that  provisions  received  on  board  and  issued  to 
messes  were  of  proper  quality, 
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b)  J&aMna  ora  carple  prepared  cealo  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  vitrrdis  bad  teen  preserved*  Endorse  the  menu 
cnee  a  week  to  tbo  effect  that  he  had  sailed  the  meals* 

c)  ExMnc  provisions  in  storeroom  from  time  to  tine  to 
ensure  that  old  stocks*  were  used  first 3  also  check  whether 
storage  spaces  and  all  galley  equipment  were  in  compliance 
with  sanitary  regulation** 

d)  Check  that  Deal  a  ware  well  balanced^  and  that  food  pre¬ 
pared  did  not  vary  too  greatly  fro*  *js*  weekly  bill  of 
fare*  Compute  a  monthly  list  of  vitamins  and  calories 
consumed*  Xhi*  report  was  filed  with  the  provision  return 
and  a  note  coverixg  such  computation  entered  on  the  menu. 

e)  Prepare  in  consultation  with  other  members  requests  to  the 
Captain  for  special  ration*  deemed  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  crew* 

f)  Examine  all  galley  personnel,  including  civilians,  for  conta¬ 
gious  and  other  diseases* 

a)  Supervise  the  cleanliness  and  orderliness  of  the  galley* 

b)  Ensuro  that  provisions  were  properly  stowed,  that  rtore- 
rctnr  were  locked  and  persons  admitted  only  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  assigned  duties,  and  that  necessary  fire  pre¬ 
cautions  were  observed. 

c)  Prepare  purchase  orders  and  requisitions* 

d)  Check  suppliers*  references,  scrutinize  bids  and  staples* 

e)  Ensure  that  provisions  were  delivered  in  the  quantities 
ordered,  and  that  packaging  was  correct*  Spot  check  to 
cake  sure  that  the  chief  commissary  steward  performed 
Ms  duties  properly* 

I)  Check  book  inventories  with  actual  stocks  and  certify  the 
agreement  of  stock  with  inventory  shown  on  the  subsistence 
ct&teaent*  When  official  inventories  were  taken,  furnish 
any  information  desired  by  inventory  officers. 

g)  Craft  all  correspondence  connected  with  the  tfiministration 
ore!  the  operation  of  the  general  teas,  except  that  part 
which  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  medical  member. 
Maintain  schedules  issued  by  Intendantur  Offices  and  other 
prccurcDent  documents*  Prepare  all  necessary  statements  and 
vouchers  aM  certify  the  correctness  of  all  invoices 
covering  provisions  received.  (This  in  no  way  affected  the 
rerpenribliity  cf  the  chief  commissary  steward  to  account 
for  the  supplier.) 


Tho  Crrw  2V~.tr.rfl 


It  ic  believed  that  thcce  centers  were  included  for  political 
reasons  only  and  that  their  cole  contribution  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  tho  general  ness  conclctcd  of  giving  a  nominal  approval 
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to  ccnus  prepared  1 7/  the  officer  aembors  of  the  committee.  There 

has  been  no  indication  during  this  study  that  they  performed  any 

other  tasks* 

a)  Supervise  the  preparation  of  meals 

b)  Kaintain  accounting  records  for  provisions  and  money  received* 

c)  Issue  alcoholic  beverages  in  accordance  with  the  written 
orders  of  the  executive  officer*  (Such  orders  specified  the 
quantity  to  be  issued.  They  were  turned  over  by  the  commissary 
steward  to  the  supply  officer  for  retention.) 

d)  Slaughter  live  animals.  (Haider  vessels  carried  live  stock  to 
supplement  food  stocks,  other  vessels  did  not.) 

e)  Kaintain  goods  under  bond  while  the  ship  was  withlng  a  customs 
district  and  keep  a  record  of  any  such  items  used,  in  port. 

f)  Reimburse  the  ship  for  losses  caused  by  his  own  negligence 
or  by  his  disregard  for  instructions. 

The  Navy  wa3  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  certain  foodstuffs  and  beverages 
served  inside  the  territorial  waters  of  Germany.  (See  asterisked  items  on 
list  of  items  required  for  1200  men  for  12  weeks).  A  system  similar  to  that 
employed  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  sea  store  cigarettes  was  followed,  i.e., 
supplies  were  retained  in  bond  in  port  and  brought  out  of  store  for  consump¬ 
tion  at  sea.  When  a  ship  drew  provisions  and  beverages,  the  supply  of¬ 
ficer  reported  the  quantities  of  dutiable  items  previously  issued  to  him  that 
had  been  consumed  within  German  waters  and  paid  the  tax  to  the  customs  agent 
at  the  naval  food  store. 

Tte-QattnA  .teas 

Men  of  the  same  rating  always  messed  together.  The  system  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution  was  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  American  Navy  prior  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  cafeteria  system,  i*e.,  mess  cooks  carried  food  from  the 
galley  to  the  ness  tables* 

All  food  for  the  general  moss  was  prepared  in  the  ship*s  galley  and 
bake  shop  under  the  supervision  cf  the  commissary  stoward.  Where  necessary, 
civilian  cooks  and  bakers  wore  employed  under  contract  to  supplement  per¬ 
sonnel  shortages.  The  Navy  had  no  rated  cooks  or  bakers.  Seamen  were  as¬ 
signed  such  duties.  They  received  $3  per  month  extra  compensation  and  extra 

rations.  Commissary  stewards  received  $12  per  month  extra  compensation. 
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FOOD  ALLOWANCE  FOR  1203  MEN  FOR  12  MEEKS 
(INCLUDING  EXTRA  RATIONS  FOR  ENGINEERS) 
IN  PEACETIME 


Obtain  at  Naval  Food  Stores 

Ms* 

Beef,  canned 

8,600 

Pork,  canned 

6,625 

Liver  sausage,  canned 

1,764 

Black  pudding,  canned 

1,764 

Ham,  canned 

992 

Meat  sausage,  canned 

2,646 

Corned  beef 

793 

Frankfurters 

200  cans  of  100  eaoh 

Bookwurst 

260  cans  of  50  each 

Ham 

5,512 

Sausage  preserved 

5,512 

Herrings  in  tomato  sauce 

5,400  cans 

Sardines  in  oil 

1,800  cans 

Jelly 

1,800  cans 

Peas,  split 

1,600  cans 

Beans,  haricot 

800  cans 

Lentils 

1,300  cans 

Peas,  canned 

2,000  cans 

Carrots,  canned 

2,200  cans 

Beans,  canned 

2,500  cans 

Asparagus,  canned 

1,000  cans 

Hishrooma,  yellow 

1,700  cans 

Plums,  canned 

1, 200  cans 

Peas,  canned 

1,400  cans 

Mir ab olios,  canned 

900  cans 

Gherries,  canned 

1,800  cans 

Apple  mousse 

600  cans 

Rice 

3,100  cans 

Macaroni 

5,953 

Lard 

3,748 

Sugar 

7,717  * 

Milk,  evaporated 

50  crates 

Cocoa 

441  * 

Coffee  II  (second  grade) 

3,969  * 

Tea 

154  » 

Salt 

4,410  * 

Mixed  fruits 

1,984 

Cabbage,  red,  canned 

2,646 

Noodles 

1,543 

Beets 

1,984 

Cucumbers 

200  cans 

I&stard 

1,102 

Fruit  juice 

992 

Celery 

1,984 

Strawberries 

1,764 

Coconut  oil 

1,764  * 

Potato  iAeal 

661 

Semolina 

882 

Sago 

882 

Tomato  Puree 

661 

Canned  cauliflower 

661 

Pot-herbs 

661 

Uneaten  flour  70? 

42,000 

Rye,  flour  SO? 

42,000 

Hard  tack 

4,410 

Dried  potatoes 

5,512 

Malt  coffee 

551 
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K)OD  ALLOWANCES  FDR  1200  MEN  FOR  12  WEEKS  (Continued) 


Extra  coffee 
Bread  fresh 
Pepper,  white 
Pepper,  Jamaica 
Vinegar  essence 
Spice  and  seasoning 
Rum 

Citric  Acid 
Jellied  crabs 
Canned  butter 
Fresh  butter  (bottled) 

Obtain  from  Potato  Contractor 

Potatoes 

Obtain  from  Contract  Butcher 
Beef,  quartered 

Beef,  roasting,  carcass  &  bone3 
Pork,  boiling 

Pork,  roasting,  carcass  &  bones 

Cutlets,  smoked  pork 

Veal,  roasting,  carcass  &  bone3 

Veal,  halved 

Ham,  rolled 

Mutton,  roasting 

Sausage,  liver 

Sausage,  Thuringer  liver 

Sausage,  tea 

Sausage,  luncheon 

Sausage,  German 

Sausage,  ham 

Sausage*  white 

Sausage,  tongue 

Obtain  in  Open  Market 

Herrings,  jellied 
Sea  eels,  jellied 
E£gs 

Honey  in  kegs 
Salmon,  sea,  canned 
Meat  salad 
Herring  salad 
Cabbage,  pickled,  canned 
Herrings,  salted 
Herrings,  grilled 

Rote  Grutze  (Raspberries  and  Farina) 
Pudding  powder 
Coloring 
Nutmeg,  etc. 

Cheese,  Tilsit er 
Cheese,  Bnmenthaler 
Pork,  shoulder  of 
Cheese,  Camembert 
Vegetables  (cabbage,  etc.) 

Fruits,  preserved 
Milk,  dried 
Pickles 
Yeast 

Margarine  (canned  2200kg.  in  package) 
Onions 


551 

5,600  loaves 
110 
33 

30  bottles 
1,323 
528  * 

no 

360  cans 
6,615 
6,615 


50,000 


crates  of  360 


portions  (lead  cans) 
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FOR  BREAKFAST 


Butter 

oz. 

Margarine 

oz* 

Jelly 

oz* 

Cold 

Cuts 

oz* 

Goffee 

(unroasted) 

oz* 

Sunday 

13/4 

3k 

1  3/4 

A. 

Monday 

1  3/4 

34- 

- 

5* 

Tuesday 

1  3/4 

- 

— 

1  3/4 

I* 

Wednesday 

- 

1  3/4 

3k 

- 

J 

Thursday 

13/4 

1  3/4 

f 

Friday 

- 

1  3/4 

3k 

- 

J 

Saturday 

1  3/4 

- 

1  3/4 

* 

mm 

7 

5i 

14 

7 

3| 

FOR  flUPPER 


Cold 

Cuts 

OZ. 

Cheese 

oz* 

ozf 

Sacked 

Fish 

oz* 

Butter 

oz. 

Margarine 

OZ* 

Lard 

oz* 

Tea* 

oz* 

Sunday 

q 

«> 

1  3/4 

•» 

• 

V12 

fcnday 

2k 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1  3/4 

- 

Tuesday 

1  3/4 

- 

- 

1  3/4 

- 

- 

V12 

Wednesday 

2k 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1  3/4 

4/12 

Thursday 

- 

- 

4t 

- 

1  3/4 

- 

V12 

Friday 

2k 

- 

- 

1  3/4 

- 

- 

1/12 

Saturday 

1  3/4 

2 

— 

— 

1-3/4 

«- 

3/12 

Total 

10 

• 

3k 

4 

4* 

5i 

fit 

1  3/4 

7/12 

DAILY  ALLOWANCE  FOR  gIBSISTEHOg  ft  PREPARATION  OF  MEALS  PER  MAN 


Flour 

oz* 

Bread 

_  oz. 

Sugar 

oz. 

Tata 

oz* 

Milk 

oz. 

Fresh 

Fruit 

Reichsmark 

Spices 

Sunday 

21 

li 

3/4 

[fonday 

21 

lj 

3/4 

.4-Eft, 

Tuesday 

for 

21 

if 

3/4 

for 

for 

worth 

Wednesday 

the 

21 

1$ 

3/4 

the 

the 

per 

Ihursday 

week 

21 

if 

3/4 

weak 

week 

Friday 

21 

If 

3/4 

Saturday 

21 

if 

3/4 

Total 

8  3/4 

147 

lot 

fit 

8t 

14  pi. 

23  pf. 
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General  Mg  33  Funds 


General  mess  funds  were  accountable  funds;  independent  me3s  funds 
were  not.  General  me33  funds  were  augmented  by  collections  for  food 
served  to  persons  not  entitled  to  be  subsisted  on  the  mess,  such  as  peiw 
eons  on  leave  desiring  to  take  their  meals  at  a  station  or  on  board  a 
ship  in  a  navy  yard,  persons  on  detached  duty  and  in  receipt  of  per  diem 
allowances,  persons  receiving  retirement  benefits  or  salaries  from  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  and  ordered  to  training  duty.  General  mess  funds  also  received 
the  assessed  value  of  returned  barrels,  bags,  containers,  bottles  and 
other  packaging  equipment,  and  money  for  sales  of  food  to  other  naval  units 
or  distressed  merchant  vessels, 

Food  was  issued  on  a  strict  component  allowance  of  so  many  pounds 
and  ounces  per  day  per  man.  When  the  Supply  Officer  drew  food  from  naval 
food  stores,  the  Navy*s  food  distributive  agencies,  he  signed  a  receipt 
for  it.  This  receipt  in  turn  was  forwarded  each  quarter  to  the  Intendan- 
tur,  who  recapitulated  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  allowed  to  the  ship  and 
tho  amount  drawn  from  store.  Both  recapitulations  were  priced.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  allowed  and’  that  drawn  was  then  paid  in  cash  to  the 
Supply  Officer  of  the  ship.  This  fund  was  then  used  to  purchase  items 
of  food  not  otherwise  allowed  to  the  general  mass  or  for  special  occasions, 
such  as  holiday  picnics,  ships  parties,  etc.  These  funds  did  not  revert 
to  the  Navy,  but  remained  the  property  of  the  mes3  and  could  be  used  during 
the  succeeding  year. 

Upon  decommissioning,  the  balance  of  such  funds  were  transferred  to 
the  conaand  which  furnished  the  crew  to  the  ship,  l,e,,  Worth  Sea  Station 
(Wilhelmshaven)  or  Baltic  Station  (Kiel),  If  the  crew  originated  from  both 
stations,  the  funds  were  distributed  according  to  the  percentage  of  men 
obtained  from  the  two  stations.  If  the  entire  crew  was  transferred  to 
another  ship,  the  balance  was  transferred  to  that  ship.  If  the  crew  was 
split  up  and  transferred  to  several  ships,  it  was  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  men  transferred  to  each  ship. 

When  a  ship  was  departing  on  a  cruise  or  wartime  mission  the  Inte&* 
dantur  advanced  to  the  supply  officer  funds,  eventually  accounted  for  in 
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the  seme  manner,  to  cover  the  purchase  of  supplementary  food  abroad.  The 
amount  of  the  advance  depended  upon  the  length  of  the  cruise.  If  the  ship 
was  to  be  away  for  a  period  of  less  than  six  months,  only  one  month* s  food 
allowance  was  advanced;  between  six  months  and  a  year,  three  month*  s  alio* 
wance;  over  a  year,  six  months*  allowance  was  advanced. 

When  a  small  ship  was  ordered  on  detached  duty,  its  food  allowance 
for  the  period  during  which  the  ship  was  to  be  absent  from  its  base  was 
turned  over  to  the  captain*  A  petty  officer  acting  under  the  orders  of. 
the  commanding  officer  was  responsible  for  the  cash  and  for  the  procurement 
.of.  food. 

Hems 

Kerns  for  a  general  mess  were  prepared  by  the  supply  member  of  the 
mess  committee.  They  covered  a  period  of  four  weeks.  Normally,  the 
supply  member  had  taken  a  course  in  dietetics  before  his  assignment  to  a 
ship  or  station.  The  captain  or  comandant  approved  all  menus.  Menus 
were  duplicated  for  three  successive  periods,  or  three  months.  In  this 
way*  it  was  believed  that  all  seasonal  foods  on  the  market  would  have  been 
procured  for  the  crew,  and  monotonous  duplication  of  meals  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  On  small  ships  the  commanding  officer,  the  cook  and  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  crew  made  a  weekly  menu. 

According  to  Amts  rat  Pfeiffer,  the  great  attention  paid  to  menus  was 
occasioned  by  the  Havy*s  experience  in  1915  when  the  cruiser  CROWN  PRINCE 
WILHELM,  through  failure  to  feed  a  balanced  ration,  was  forced  to  put  into 
Newport  News  Virginia  for  internment,  with  the  whole  crew  ill  with  beri  beri. 
A  raider,  the  WOLF,  had  a  similar  experience,  he  said,  with  its  crew  suffexw 
ing  from  scurvy.  Supply  officers  were  taught  at  the  dietetic  school  to 
introduce  rose  hip,  tomato  puree,  black  currants  (high  vitamin  B  content), 
lemons  (citric  acid),  oranges  and  extract  of  yeast  into  the  various  foods 
to  increase  the  vitamin  content  and  reduce  the  possibilities  of  such  diseases 
to  a  minimum. 

Independent  Messes 

Independent  messes,  including  the  CFO  mess,  had  a  civilian  caterer. 

The  money  allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  the  independent  mess  members  was 
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SAMPLE  MENU  SERVED  IS  PEACETIME 


First  Week 

Monday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Margarine,  one  egg,  poffee 

Bacon  and  peas,  oanned  plums 

Butter,  sausage,  sardines  in  oil,  tea* 

TUesday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

♦  Supper: 

Margarine,  canned  liver  sausage,  coffee 

Noodle  soup,  roast  pork,  potatoes,  gravy,  beans 
Butter,  baa  sausage,  Tilsiter  (yellow)  cheese, 
coffee* 

Ha3sa?j«£ 

Breakfasts 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Margarine,  jelly,  ooffee 

Leiptig  Hotpot  (vegetable  stew)  with  fresh  pork, 
apples 

Butter,  liver  sausage,  cinnamon  rice  pudding,  cof¬ 
fee. 

Thursday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Margarine,  canned  meat  sausage,  ooffee 

Semolina  soup,  .beef  goulash,  macaroni,  pears 

Butter,  luncheon  sausage,  herrings  in  sauce,  cof¬ 
fee. 

Friday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Margarine,  honey,  ooffee 

Asparagus  soup,  fricassee  of  veal  with  eggs  and 
rice,  pudding,  fruit. 

Butter,  tongue  sausage,  meat  salad,  tea. 

Saturday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Margarine,  white  sausage,  ooffee 

Canned  baked  beans  and  pork,  canned  green  plums 
Butter,  German  sausage,  cucumbers,  cheese,  coffee. 

Sunday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Butter,  one  egg,  coffee 

Milk  soup,  roast  veal,  potatoes,  gravy,  peas  and 
carrots 

Butter,  preserved  sausage,  sea  salmon,  bacon,  oakei  . 

/  • 

Monday  . 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Second  Week 

Margarine,  jelly,  coffee 

Bacon  and  lentils,  bockwurst 

Butter,  liver  sausage,  jellied  crab,  tea. 

pieaday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Bread  and  drippings,  ooffee 

8oup,  roast  beef,  macaroni,  gravy,  bean  salad 
Butter,  tongue,  cheese,  ooffee. 

Wednesday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Stopper: 

Margarine,  meat  sausage,  ooffee 

Canned  beef,  noodles,  cherries 

Butter,  ham,  jellied  eels*  tea. 

Thursday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Margarine,  honey,  coffee 

Soup,  pork  outlet,  potatoes,  gravy,  red  cabbage 
Batter,  ham  sausage,  herring  salad,  coffee 

Friday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Margarine,  canned  pork,  ooffee 

Soup,  meat  loaf,  coffee,  gravy,  rice,  and  canned 
strawberries 

Butter,  cheese,  potato  soup  with  bockwurst,  coffee. 

Saturday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Margarine,  canned  liver  sausage,  coffee 

Plums  and  noodles 

.  Butter,  bacon,  cucumbers,  ham  and  eggs,  tea. 

Sunday 

Breakfast: 

Dinner: 

Supper: 

Butter,  one  egg,  coffee 

Soup,  pi  ikied  pork,  potatoes,  gravy,  apple  mousse 
Butter,  preserved  sausage,.  cakes,  coffee  with  milk. 

Rye  bread  furnished  With  all  meals. 
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SAKPIE  MENU  SERVED  IN  PEACETIME  (Continued) 


Third  Week 

Monday 

Breakfast:  Margarine,  canned  black  sausage,  coffee 

Dinner:  Ginnamon  rice  pudding,  frankfurter  sausages 

Supp?r:  Butter,  white  sausage,  edam  cheese,  tea 

Tuesday 

Breakfast:  Bread  and  drippings,  coffee 

Dinner:  Soup,  pickled  cabbage,  puree  of  peas,  smoked  pork 

cutlet 

Supper:  Butter,  luncheon  sausage,  one  egg,  coffee 

Wednesday 

Breakfast:  Margarine*  jelly,  coffee 

Dinner:  Bacon,  macaroni,  baked  fruit 

Supper:  Butter,  hot  frankfurter  sausages,  preserved 

sausage,  tea* 

Thursday 

Breakfast:  Margarine,  canned  pork,  coffee 

Dinner:  Soup,  roast  pork  gravy,  rice,  canned  cherries 

Supper:  Butter,  Tilsiter  (yellow)  cheese,  canned  ham,  coffee 

Friday 

Breakfast:  Margarine,  honey,  coffee 

Dinner:  Soup,  fried  meat  balls,  potatoes,  pudding  and 

fruit  juice 

Supper:  Butter,  thueringer  liver  sausage,  jellied  crab, 

poffee 

Saturday 

Breakfast:  Margarine,  jelly,  coffee 

Dinner:  Bacon  and  peas,  canned  plums 

Supper:  Butter,  sardines  in  oil,  bacon,  cucumbers,  coffee 

Sunday 

Breakfast?  Butter,  ham  and  eggs,  coffee 

Dinner:  Soup,  pork  cutlets,  potatoes,  gravy,  mushrooms 

Supper:  *tter,  bologna  sausage,  cheese,  cakes,  bacon. 

Fourth  Week 

Monday 

Breakfast:  Margarine,  canned  meat  sausage,  coffee 

Dinner:  Vegetable  stew  with  porkj  groats  cooked  with 

preserved  juice  of  fruits  and  eaten  with  milk 
or  cream 

Supper:  Butter,  tea  sausage,  3ea  salmon,  coffee 

Tuesday 

Breakfast:  Margarine,  canned  beef,  coffee 

Dinner:  Beef  steak,  macaroni,  gravy,  pears 

Supper:  Butter,  ham  sausage,  grilled  herrings,  tea 

Wednesday 

Breakfast:  Bread  and  drippings,  coffee 

Dinner:  Ragout  of  mutton  and  bean3,  canned  beef,  cherries 

Supper:  Butter,  liver  sausage,  sardines  in  oil,  coffee 

Thursday 

Breakfast:  Margarine,  jelly,  .coffee 

Dinner:  Soup,  stewed  meat,  rice,  gravy,  celery  salad 

Supper:  Butter,  meat  salad,  Tilsiter  cheese,  tea 

Friday 

Breakfast:  Margarine,  canned  blood  sausage,  coffee 

Dinner:  Soup,  boiled  beef,  potatoes,  gravy,  boiled  beets 

Supper:  Butter,  bacon,  cucumbers,  cold  pork  cutlets,  coffee 

Saturday 

Breakfast:  Margarine,  honey,  coffee 

Dinner:  lentils,  bacon  and  bockwurst 

Supper:  Butter,  shoulder  of  pork,  potatoes  in  jackets, 

gravy,  herrings 

Sunday 

Breakfast:  Butter,  one  egg,  coffee 

Dinner:  Soup,  roast  mutton,  potatoes,  gravy,  mixed  vege¬ 

tables 

Supper:  Butter,  bologna  sausage,  sprat e  (similar  'to  sar¬ 

dines)  in  oil,  cake3,  cocoa. 

Itye  bread  furnished  with  all  meals 
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TABLE  OF  VITAMIN  CONTENT  OF  FOODS 
Showing  Number  of  WTMpp'aaa  in  100  Grama  of  Food 


Item  Vitamin  B-l  Vitamin  C 


Sardines 

Efeg  Yolk  (cooked) 

Wheaten  Bread 
94/t  milled  (wholemeal) 
82%  « 

60%  » 

Lentils 
Canned  Beans 
Dried  Beans 
Potatoes,  raw 
Potatoes,  cooked 
Horse-radish,  raw 
Horse-radish,  cooked 
Radish 
Asparagus 
Rhubarb  (stem) 

Cauliflower,  raw 

Cauliflower,  cooked 

Spinach,  raw 

Lettuce,  raw 

Parsley 

Greens,  raw 

Greens,  cooked 

Brussels  Sprouts,  raw 

Brussels  Sprouts,  cooked 

White  Cabbage,  raw 

White  Cabbage,  cooked 

Red  Cabbage,  raw 

Red  Cabbage,  cooked 

Cucumbers,  raw 

tttshrooms,  raw 

Dried  Yeast,  raw 

Cenovis,  raw 

Vitox,  raw 

Walnuts,  raw 

Hazel  Nuts,  raw 

Almonds,  raw 

Apples,  raw 

Pears,  raw 

Cherries,  yellow,  raw 
Cherries,  black,  raw 
Apricots 
Plums 

Plums,  dried 
Strawberries 

Raspberries,  Gooseberries 

Redcurrants 

Blackcurrants 

Raisins 

Rose-Tips 

Figs,  dried 

Lemons,  Oranges 

Tomato,  Chutney 


60 

275 

220 

170 

40 

420 

240 

240 

80 

10 

50 

5 

120 

100 

25 

25 

220 

25 

15 

50 

60 

8 

80 

8 

8 

100 

75 

16 

50 

50 

40 

2 

50 

15 

60 

9 

100 

1200-4500 

7000 

Little 

300 

400 

155 

80 

2-15 

60 

1-3 

80 

15 

15 

12 

6—12 

180 

8 

150 

200 

80 

50 

25 

16 

100 

500 

50-100 

80 

15 
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turned  over  to  the  caterer  by  the  supply  officer*  He  had  to  feed  the 
officers  with  it.  He  also  had  to  get  his  salary  out  of  these  funds* 

Ho  had  his  own  storeroom.  He  purchased  the  food  required  for  the  mess 
from  merchants  ashore  prior  to  1934  or  from  the  naval  food  stores  after 
that,  paying  cash  at  the  tiae  ho  got  it,  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
would  turn  over  the  charges  for  guests,  drinks,  etc.,  to  the  ness  treas¬ 
urer.  Tno  ness  treasurer  would  in  turn  issue  ness  bills  to  the  officers 
and  collect  them. 

All  food  and  beverages  served  to  officers,  other  than  at  regular 
meal  tines,  were  signed  for  and  charged  to  the  individual.  Each  Satur¬ 
day,  the  caterer  would  submit  to  the  ness  treasurer  and  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  ship  a  menu  for  the  succeeding  week.  It  showed  the  antici¬ 
pated  cost.  Three-sixths  of  the  amount  of  money  furbished  to  him  wa3 
to  bo  used  for  lunch,  one-sixth  for  breakfast  and  two- sixths  for  cupper. 

A  civilian  cook  and  two  civilian  waiters  were  furnished  by  the 
caterer  in  nost  wardroom  masses.  Thoy  were  paid  by  the  Navy,  but  agreed 
in  their  contracts  to  a  deduction  from  their  salaries  for  their  meals. 
Thio  deduction  was  the  cane  as  tho  food  allowance  for  nen  subsisted  on 
the  general  mess.  They  went  to  sea  in  the  ship  on  all  cruises. 

Pantrymen  wore  oailoro,  known  as  "stewards”.  Thoy  were  paid  a  small 
amount  of  extra-compensation  for  their  duties  but  it  was  mostly  tips 
from  officers  and  tho  bettor  food  served  that  made  tho  job  attractivo. 

The  length  of  such  details  was  limited  to  six  months, 

Tho  same  system  was  employed  in  tho  cabin  mess,  except  that  the 
captain  had  no  separate  galley,  and  his  food,  as  well  as  that  for  tho 
flag  mess,  was  prepared  by  tho  cat  or  or.  A  sailor  messman  served  him. 

In  the  admiral*  3  mess,  two  sailor  messmen,  one  civilian  messman 
and  one  cook,  who  served  os  a  caterer  as  well,  were  assigned.  Tho 
admiral*  o  staff  also  took  their  meals  in  this  mes3. 

The  CPO  mess  had  its  own  galley,  caterer  and  civilian  messmon. 

The  same  system  of  purchasing  food,  bills,  etc.,  was  employed  in 
all  independent  messes.  All  equipment,  laundering  of  linen,  upkeep  of 
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Oliver  end  china  and  cleaning  materials  was  financed  hj/  the  approprifc- 
tlon  "Maintenance** 

The  independent  mess  system  was  discontinued  when  the  Navy  mobilized 
for  war*  Civilian  employees  were  inducted  into  the  Kavy.  AH  food  for 
officers,  chief  petty  officers,  stewards  and  msssmen  was  issued  gratui¬ 
tously.  However,  the  flag,  cabin,  wardroom  and  chief  petty  officer  messes 
continued  to  receive  one-half  of  the  allowances  granted  for  supplemental 
food. 

Brow at  of  EtotIkIoim 
«Bd  MjtriUitlon 

The  system  used  In  obtaining  raw  and  processed  foods  for  the  Navy 
has  been  described  sketchily  In  Chapter  VI. 

Prior  to  1939,  the  Intendantur  Offices  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelms  haven  pur¬ 
chased  all  Navy  food*  All  tinned  and  bagged  staples  were  procured  through 
contracts  made  with  leading  food  processing  films,  and  sent  to  store  at 
the  Kavy*  a  provision  supply  depots  at  Swinemuende,  Weserauende,  Heligo¬ 
land  or  Cuxhaven*  These  supply  depots  furnished  the  requirements  of  naval 
food  stores  and  retained  &  stock  of  these  items  sufficient  to  meet  the 
mobilization  requirements  for  naval  vessels*  A  list  of  these  items  appears 
on  the  schedule  of  allowances  for  1200  men  for  12  weeks* 

In  addition  to  such  provisions,  the  Intendantur  offices  also  made 
contracts  with  reliable  slaughter  houses  and  vegetable  produce  firms  for 
fresh  and  preserved  meats  and  potatoes,  under  which  naval  food  stores 
could  make  purchases*  These  items  are  listed  under  Potato  Contractors 
and  Contract  Hitchers  on  the  same  schedule* 

Special  items  such  as  jellied  herrings,  eggs,  spices,  cheese,  mar¬ 
garine  and  other  fresh  vegetables  were  purchased  by  the  food  stores  in 
the  open  market  on  an  as  needed  basis*  Telephone  bids  were  obtained 
when  the  demand  arose*  These  items  are  also  listed  on  the  schedule* 

In  addition  to  the  Intendantur  Offices  and  provision  supply  depots, 
the  Kavy  had  food  stores,  through  which  it  distributed  its  food  to  ships 
and  stations,  at  each  main,  second  and  third  class  naval  base*  These 
distributive  agencies  obtained  their  food  from: 
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(a)  Provision  supply  depots 

(b)  Contracts  made  with  batchers  and  potato  suppliers 

(c)  In  the  open  market. 

When  a  ship  or  station  required  provisions,  it  submitted  a  requi¬ 
sition  for  such  items  to  a  food  store*  Staple  and  special  tinned  or 
bagged  items  were  issued  direct  to  the  ship  or  station  by  tho  food  store* 
In  the  case  of  provisions  purchased  in  the  open  market,  an  order  on  tho 
contractor  or  successful  bidder  was  given  to  tho  ahip*s  representative* 

'  He  made  his  own  arrangements  with  the  firm  for  delivery  direct  to  the 
ship  or  station.  Based  on  the  current  contraot  prico  or  bide  received, 
invoices  for  the  weights  ordered  vero  issued  by  tho  naval  food  store 
at  the  tins  the  order  was  given  to  the  ship*  a  representative*  Adjust¬ 
ments  between  weights  received  and  weights  ordered  were  effected  by 
credit  or  debit  invoices  at  the  *hd  of  the  month. 

Naval  food  stores  had  no  refrigorating  facilities.  Contractors 
were  required  to  maintain  a  two  weeks  *  cupply  of  items  furnished  by  thea* 
Representatives  of  the  naval  food  stores  and  Intcadantur  offices  mads 
frequent  inspections  to  ensure  that  this  requirement  was  carried  cut. 

In  this  way,  the  food  stores  were  able  to  maintain  a  14  day  supply  of 
perishables  without  incurring  the  coot  of  refrigerating  installations. 

Quarterly  contracts  for  meats  and  potatoes  were  negotiated  by  the 
Intend&ntur  offices  and  a  schedule  thereof  sent  to  the  ships,  stations 
and  naval  food  stores.  Schedules  of  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  eto«, 
available  in  the  local  market  were  also  included.  Tinned  and  bagged 
staple  items  vero  standard  stock.  Where  the  cost  of  meats,  etc.  fluc¬ 
tuated,  new  schedules  were  furnished*  In  this  way,  macs  committees  and 
independent  mess  treasurers  vero  eblo  to  plun  menus  and  control  tho 
cost  of  food  served. 

Vendors  asking  delivery  to  ships  and  stations  on  orders  sent  to 
them  by  naval  food  stores  submitted  bills,  supported  by  receipted  deliv¬ 
ery  slips,  to  the  naval  food  store  for  payment  monthly* 

Each  supply  officer  of  a  ship  or  flotilla  had  an  account  at  the 
national  bank  and  cash  in  bio  cafo  for  taking  purchases.  (Seo  chapter  H 
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for  details  about  payment  of  bills.)  If  his  ship  required  food  at  a 
port  at  which  there  wa3  no  food  store,  and  this  va3  especially  true  on 
foreign  cruises,  he  obtained  bid3  or,  if  necessary,  negotiated  a  con¬ 
tract  and  procured  his  own  provisions. 

When  tho  armed  forces  were  mobilised  for  World  War  II  in  1939,  hov- 
over,  a  system  of  food  rationing  was  immediately  introduced.  Thi3  was 
not  a  sign  of  scarcity.  It  was  a  precautionary  measure  by  means  of  which 
all  would  bo  assured  of  undiminiohed  rations  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

As  stated,  tho  policy  of  tho  Gorman  armed  forces  was  to  ruthlessly  and 
systematically  clean  out  vanquished  territories.  Everything  that  was 
likely  to  increaso  tho  war  potential,  including  foodstuffs,  was  taken 
to  Germany.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  Germany  was  able  to  maintain 
its  food  rationing  at  its  original  lovd  during  tho  first  two  years  of 
war.  This  seizure  of  food  continued  throughout  the  war. 

In  1942,  the  Norwegians  complained  that  thoy  wero  being  deprived 
of  thoir  high  value  moat  foods,  no  thoir  cattlo  wero  transported  to  Germany 
in  cxchango  for  supplies  of  potatoes.  In  June  1943#  the  doctors  of  Hol¬ 
land  protested  to  Seiss- Inquart,  tho  Nasi  ruler  of  tho  Netherlands,  that 
the  standard  of  health  of  the  Dutch  had  greatly  deteriorated  because  of 
such  practices. 

Tho  system  of  allocating  other  raw  materials  and  plant  production 
facilities  of  Germany  and  tho  occupied  countries  to  tho  armed  forces 
explained  in  Chapter  II  was  applied  to  the  procurement  and  production 
of  food  when  Germany  mobilized  for  war  in  1939* 

Under  this  system,  tho  Navy*o  food  requirements  wero  lumped  with  those 
of  tho  other  armed  service  and  submitted  to  OESf/Euo  Wi  for  presentation 
to  tho  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  That  ministry  assessed  the  needs 
of  tho  civil  populace  and  the  productive  potential  of  Germany  and  the  van¬ 
quished  countries,  after  which  it  allocated  to  OKW/Euo  Wi  what  it  consi¬ 
dered  to  bo  tho  armed  forces*  share.  OEW/Euo  Wi  reallocated  this  amount 
of  raw  and  processed  food  among  tho  various  services.  Where  raw  materials 
other  than  foodstuffs  wore  required,  such  as  tin,  they  too  were  allocated 
to  the  services. 
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Under  the  rationing  system  introduced,  all  food  within  Germany  vao 
brought  under  the  control  of  tho  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  and 
tho  Intcndantur  offices  and  naval  food  offices  ucro  not  permitted  to  csko 
purchases  except  aa  authorised  by  that  ministry,  its  field  offices  end 
OBJ/BueWi.  In  raking  ito  allocations  of  raw  and  processed  food  to  tho 
varicuc  military  cervices,  CEW/Bio  Wi  issued  a  typo  of  ration  coupon 
which  vac  surrendered  to  tho  food  wholesaler  at  tho  tins  tho  Navy  pur* 
chased  ito  food.  MorUchr/C  received  theso  coupons  from  OEl/Dio  HI  and 
distributed  then  among  tho  Intendsntur  offices  and  tho  senior  cdninistre> 
tivo  otaffo  that  wore  organised  later.  Tho  latter  offices  and/or  staffs 
redistributed  then  c song  tho  naval  food  stores  and  provision  supply  depots. 

In  addition  to  tho  supply  depots  at  Svinemuendo*  Wesarcmendo,  Heli¬ 
goland  end  Cuxhavcn,  tho  Navy  cstabliched  two  provision  supply  centers 
in  1940.  Theso  centers  were  located  at  Magdeburg  end  Breslau,  When 
tho  clothing  center  at  Vienna  was  cstabliched,  a  provision  supply  center 
was  also  set  up, 

Thc3o  supply  centers  were  in  fact  clothing/fcod  supply  centers.  How¬ 
ever,  inarm  eh  co  clothing  and  food  woro  carried  in  separate  accounting 
system,  they  ucro  referred  to  as  oeparato  cantors,  Tho  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  support  vero  tho  cam  for  both,  Magdeburg,  Wcscismcsdo,  Heligo¬ 
land,  Cuxfcavcn  and  Wilholrnfcavcn  supported  tho  naval  food  stores  in  tho 
North  Sea  area,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Franco.  Breslau,  Kiel  and  Svino- 
mendo  supported  tho  food  stores  in  tho  Baltic  area  and  in  Norway.  Vienna 
supported  food  stores  in  tho  Balkans  and  in  tho  Black  and  Aegean  Seas. 
Later  in  tho  war,  other  food  supply  depots  vero  established  in  Forio,  to 
support  tho  food  stores  in  Franco,  end  at  Sofia,  as  an  advanced  food 
supply  depot  for  tho  ono  at  Vienna  to  support  tho  stores  in  tho  Black 
and  Aegean  Sea  areas, 

Undor  thio  system  of  procurement  and  distribution,  tho  Navy  retained 
ito  independence  from  tho  Arcy  and  Air  Force  until  tho  last  stages  of 
tho  war,  whoa  it  was  forced  to  combine  its  procurement  with  tho  other 
services  in  basic  foods,  such  as  flour,  potatoes,  otc.  However,  it  re¬ 
tained  independence  with  respect  to  special  provisions  for  submarines 
all  through  the  war. 
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In  occupied  countries,  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Food 
procured  as  much  food  as  possible  to  reduce  shipments  out  of  Germany 
to  a  minimum.  At  the  same  time,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid 
arousing  the  antipathy  of  conquered  nationals.  Food  vas  in  very  short 
supply  in  the  Balkan  countries.  Most  of  the  food  required  by  naval 
personnel  in  the  Black  Sea  &rs*i  had  to  be  shipped  there  by  rail  from 
Germany.  The  situation  was  much  better  in  France  and  in  the  Lowland 
countries.  In  Norway,  fish  was  the  only  food  in  abundance,  otherwise 
the  saiae  situation  obtaining  in  the  Balkans  existed  there. 

The  Ministry  of  Food,  through  its  field  agencies,  made  allocations 
in  occupied  countries  direct  to  the  military  services.  Navy  allocations 
in  occupied  countries  were  turned  over  to  the  senior  administrative 
staffs  of  the  group  commands,  which  in  turn  reallocated  the  supplies  to 
the  senior  administrative  staffs  of  tho  lesser  commands.  The  latter 
determined  what  portions  the  naval  food  stores  within  their  areas  would 
receive  and  what  naval  activities  would  be  supported  by  them. 

An  interesting  document  relating  to  food  and  its  production  came 
to  light  durihg  this  study.  It  was  written  in  1944.  Its  author  is  un¬ 
known  but  excerpts  are  quoted  becauso  it  bears  out  tho  statements  of  naval 
officers  and  officials  that  tho  Navy  suffered  no  real  food  shortages  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  that  the  quality  remained  about  the  same  as  that  served  in 
peacetime  and  that  the  quantity  only  was  reduced.  This  document  states, 
among  other  things; 

"The  grain  situation  is  highly  favorable.  Grain  im¬ 
ports  to  Germany  from  the  occupied  territories  and 
from  treaty  countries  have  exceeded  expectations.  In 
this  respect,  the  occupied  territories  of  the  East 
take  first  place,  then  follow  France,  the  General 
Government  (Poland),  Hungary,  the  Protectorate  (Bohemia 
Moravia),  and  Roumania,  We  will  have  succeeded  in 
doing  something  this  year  that  we  were  unable  to  do 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  that  is,  create  a  reserve 
of  1,000,000  tons  of  grain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  grain  year  on  1  August,  1944.  The  grain  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  will  not  be  as 
satisfactory  as  it  is  now.  The  harvest  prospects 
for  this  year  are  not  as  good  as  last  year.  The 
Ukraine  is  now  gone.  In  addition,  we  are  feeling 
the  loss  of  the  surplus  supply  areas  of  Roumania 
and  parts  of  Galicia,  and  of  about  600,000  hectares 
of  valuable  arable  land  in  the  west,  because  of 
flooding,  mining,  earthworks,  and  air  raid  damage. 
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"The  meat  situation  was  already  causing  concern  in  the 
autumn  of!943,  but  there  is  now  more  meat  on  the  market 
than  had  been  anticipated.  This  is  because  the  domestic 
supply  was  larger  than  had  been  statistically  estimated. 

The  occupied  countries  have  also  supplied  more  meat  than 
had  been  designated  in  the  meat  quota,  Denmark  supplied 
almost  100%  more  than  was  expected*  Italy  also  was  able 
to  supply  46,000  tons  of  wfrai.  Because  the  troops  re¬ 
treating  in  Russia  satisfied  their  requirements  fcy  con¬ 
fiscating  the  cattle  reserves  of  the  country,  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Germany  became  more  favorable.  During  the  winter 
there  was  even  a  persistent  demand  for  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  meat.  The  refrigerating  plants  are  burst¬ 
ing  with  meat,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  ration¬ 
ing  policy  can,  therefore,  be  assured  and,  furthermore, 
extra  rations  can  be  expected  in  areas  exposed  to  air  raids, 

"Tha  fat  situation,  however,  appears  worse  than  it  did 
last  year.  The  loss  of  sunflower  oil  and  oil  cake  from 
the  Ukraine  is  making  itself  felt.  In  fact  many  details 
are  contributing  to  the  fat  shortage,  such  as  an  increased 
demand  for  cattle  feed,  aid  to  occupied  territories,  heavy 
losses  from  aircraft  damage  and  increased  rations  for  the 
armed  forces.  Tb  avoid  a  reduction  in  the  fat  ration,  the 
rationing  of  animal  fats  proper  was  introduced  and  this 
can  ba  expected  to  continue;  otherwise,  the  weekly  fat 
ration  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  about  40  grams.  How¬ 
ever,  we  can  get  along  until  next  yearts  production  is 
available.  Some  relief  may  be  obtained  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  rape  seed,  since  the  area  under  cultivation  has 
been  increased  by  25%  as  compared  to  last  year, 

wThe  only  food  for  which  reduced  rations  are  contemplated 
is  sugar.  Large  stocks  of  sugar  have  been  destroyed  by 
enesy  action.  The  industrial  sugar  requirement  (for  the 
production  of  glycerine  and  Buna)  is  increasing  to  a 
greater  extent  than  formerly.  Sugar  beets  are  being  dis¬ 
tilled  to  produce  alcohol  and  are  being  used  more  and  more 
as  a  feed  for  stock, 

"A  curtailment  of  the  sugar  ration  would  improve  the  fat 
oupf&y*  since  sugar  beets  are  highly  satisfactory  as  feed, 

"The  potato  crop  cannot  be  predicted  at  the  present  time. 

In  any  case,  the  situation  is  more  favorable  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  present  potato  scarcity  will 
become  worse  because  the  spring  potato  crop  was  two  weeks 

late, 

"Ve  were  able  to  surmount  the  failure  of  last  year1  s'  YfiKz 
etable  crop  and  we  can  get  along  until  this  year1*  crop 
of  field  vegetables  is  available.  Some  shortage  is  likely 
to  occur  in  July  until  the  fall  crop  is  in. 

"The  4,000,000  producing  farms  with  760,000  deferred  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  hare  had  to  release  90,000  of  thea  to 
the  armed  forces,  further  demands  of  this  nature  cannot 
be  met  by  agriculture  because  positions  of  responsibility 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  foreign  workers. 

"The  further  curtailment  of  power  fuels  also  constitutes 
a  serious  hasard.  The  yoking  of  cattle  is  a  decidedly 
unsatisfactory  substitute  since  an  ox  requires  times 
as  much  feed  as  a  cow.  Yet  the  use  of  oxen  is  already 
100%  greater  than  before  the  war. 
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nIn  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  food  produc¬ 
tion  is  still  one  of  the  most  favorable  aspects  in 
the  German  economy.  The  confidence  of  the  civilian 
population  in  the  food  rationing  card  has  been  justi- 
fied  and  the  regularity  of  deliveries  to  the  large 
cities  even  after  the  heaviest  air  raids  has  been  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  achievements  during  the  past 
winter.” 

Caloric  Content  of  Menus 
During  the  War 

The  Navy  abolished  the  component  ration  system  of  feeding  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  instituted  instead  a  caloric  unit  food  allocation 
r  system  whereby  a  battleship,  cruiser,  destroyer,  submarine,  etc. ,  re¬ 
ceived  so  such  food  per  capita.  The  amount  of  calories  allowed  varied 
by  types  of  ships  and  stations.  Mtnisterialrat  (Cdr)  Rolf  Hesse  stated 
that  the  number  of  calories  furnished  was  between  2-4000  per  person  per 
day  for  units  ashore,  that  U-boat  personnel  received  about  6000  per  day, 
that  there  were  no  complaints  and  that  the  personnel  looked  robust  and 
in  good  fighting  trim. 

By  comparison,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  daily 
ration  of  personnel  in  the  general  service  of  the  American  Navy  today 
contains  3500  calories  and  that  the  ration  for  submarine  crews  averages 
3700  calories. 

Food  development 

Several  substitute  foods  were  developed,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  were  coffee  from  roasted  rye  and  malt  grain,  into  which  had  been 
introduced  figs  ■  to  give  it  strength  and  color,  and  butter  from  coal, 
Schoka-cola  was  developed  as  a  beverage.  Flavor  essences  and  compressed 
tablet  foods,  such  as  destro-pure,  dertro- sugar,  and  concentrated  meat 
were  also  developed.  Frozen  vegetables  and  fruits  and  many  new  methods 
of  canning  meats  were  introduced  in  the  Navy  for  the  first  time  during 
the  war.  Monthly  tests  of  the  nutritive  values  of  food  served  were  made 
by  doctors  and  analytical  chemists.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the 
caloric  content  of  all  food,  and  tablets  to  supplement  vitamin  defi¬ 
ciencies  were  issued  when  medical  officers  deemed  it  expedient. 

Special  emergency  rations  were  developed  for  small  craft,  such  as 
motor  torpedo  boats  and  small  battle  units  in  order  to  get  high  quality 
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food  for  these  units  which  operated  away  from,  their  bases  for  only  about 
six  qr  seven  hours  at  a  time* 

Vegetables  and  butter  ware  usually  tinned.  Some  powdered  eggs  were 
available  for  baking.  Margarine  was  used  extensively,  fish  paste  wm 
served  as  a  substitute  for  jelly  and  jam  spreads.  Hard  taok  biscuit  re¬ 
placed  bread  on  small  ships  at  sea*  Dehydrated  potatoes  oame  Into  their 
own  but  were  not  popular,  since  fried  potatoes  are  the  staple  diet  of 
Germans  and  dehydrated  ones  could  only  be  served  as  a  mash. 

Hood  CoM«T.ti.on 

In  discussing  food  conservation,  ‘Amtsrat  Pfeiffer  stated  that  in 
peacetime  leftovers  aboard  ship  were  thrown  overboard.  Leftovers  at 
shore  stations  were  fed  to  pigs  maintained  by  the  general  mess.  In  war- 
tlme,  however,  because  of  strict  rationing  there  were  so  leftovers.  This 
was  true  on  all  ships  and  stations. 

MLnisterlalrat  Hesse  stated  that  each  supply  officer  was  charged 
with  indoctrinating  the  crew  of  hie  ship  or  station  in  food  conservation, 

that  everyone  knew  that  there  was  a  food  shortage  and,  as  a  result,  there 

.  ‘  * 

was  no  waste. 

gTOTiBlon  iooounting 

Before  1939,  a  general  mess  report  was  submitted  by  the  mess  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  ooananding  officer  of  large  ships  end  stations  each  month. 

This  report  consisted  of  i 

(a)  X  schedule  of  receipts  broken  into* 

(1)  food 

(2)  Beverages 

(3)  Containers  and  packaging  materials 

(b)  Issues  to  general  mess 

(c)  Schedule  of  shortages 

(d)  Transfers  to  other  vessels  or  sales  to  inde¬ 
pendent  messes 

(e)  Bations  allowed  for  men  assigned  to  the 
general  mess 

(f )  Priced  schedule  of  issues 

(g)  Shortage  (survey)  reports,  receipt  and 
expenditure  invoices  covering  food,  beverages, 
containers  and  packaging  materials  end  other 
vouchers  Reflecting  receipts  and  expenditures 

S  Priced  inventory  as  shown  by  provision  ledgers 
X  statement  of  general  mass  funds 
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A  physical  inventory  was  taken  by  tho  supply  officer  quarterly.  At  that 
tic©  tho  provision  ledgoro  and  stock  cards  wore  reconciled  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  stock  on  hand.  A  rotum  incorporating  tho  vouchers  and  information 
shown  in  tho  two  monthly  reports  previously  submitted  was  also  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  Intendantur  office,  via  the  fleet  supply  officer.  On 
small  ships  this  inventory  was  taken  l y  the  food  potty  offioer.  Tho  re¬ 
turn  was  prepared  by  the  captain  and  submitted  to  tho  flotilla  supply 
officer,  who  sent  it  to  the  Intendantur  office. 

After  preaudit  by  the  Intendantur  office  or  senior  administrative 
staff,  provision  returns  were  forwarded  to  KaiWohr/C,  thenco  to  tho  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Accounts  for  final  audit. 

When  tho  Intendantur  office  had  completed  its  preaudit,  the  difference 
between  tho  amount  of  cash  allowed  and  advanced  was  paid  to  or  collected 
from  the  supply  officer  of  tho  ship  or  station  or,  in  tho  case  of  small 
vessels**.  the  coamandlng  officer. 

Two  officers,  not  members  of  the  ness  committee,  wore  appointed  semi¬ 
annually  by  executive  officers  of  largo  ships  and  stations  to  make  an 
official  inventory  of  tho  provisions  on  hand  in  general  messes,  and  to 
render  a  report  of  tho  quantities  and  conditions  found  to  tho  commanding 
officer.  On  small  vessels,  this  inventory  was  taken  by  tho  commanding 
officer  himself. 

On  small  ships  acting  singly,  the  commanding  officer  also  conduct¬ 
ed  the  annual  inventory  of  provisions  and  verified'  the  balances  shown 
in  tho  provision  records.  When  operating  with  flotillas,  the  flotilla 
commander  appointed  inventory  boards  to  tako  all  seal-annual  inventories 
in  the  flotilla.  Flotilla  supply  officers  hold  surprise  inspections  of 
provision  stocks  and  records. 

Accounting  in  naval  food  supply  depots  and  food  stores  consisted 
of  a  monthly  report  to  the  appropriate  Intendantur  office  of: 

(a)  Report  of  stocks  on  hand 

(b)  Schedule  of  invoices  issued  (arranged  by  naval 
food  stores,  ships  and  stations) 

(c)  Schedule  of  disbursements  made  to  dealers  for 
provisions  delivered  to  depot,  food  store,  ships 
‘and  stations. 
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Tho  Intondantur  office  recapitulated  all  such  reports  and  submitted 
a  combined  provision  return  to  MorWehr/C,  A  separate  financial  return 
covering  collections  and  disbursements  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Accounts,  copy  to  MarWehr/C  and  OKfy/E. 

Provision  accounting  in  wartime 

All  accounting  for  provisions  was  discontinued  afloat  when  tho  caloric 
system  of  feeding  was  introduced  in  1939*  Aside  from  strict  supervision 
to  avoid  overissues,  waste  and  thefts,  or  other  conversion  to  personal 
use  (liberty  parties  were  searched  by  the  officers  and  senior  petty  offi¬ 
cers,  also  occasionally  by  customs  officials),  no  special  attention  was 
paid  to  provisions* 

Aside  from  stock  cards  in  storerooms,  the  only  records  required 
afloat  were  two'  provision  record  books.  In  one  was  recorded  all  food 
received  by  the  ship.  The  other  contained  a  record  of  all  issues  to  the 
mess.  The  difference  between  the  balances  shown  in  the  two  books  re¬ 
presented  the  inventory  of  provisions  on  hand. 

Verification  of  this  balance  was  effected  through  the  inventories 
made  by  tho  supply  officer  of  large  ships,  commanding  officer  of  email 
vessels,  and  the  s«ri.-a»*mL  inventory  board. 

The  first  hook  was  /kept  by  the  supply  officer  or  commanding  officer 
and  was  presented  to  the  food  store  each  time  provisions  were  drawn,  Tho 
second  one  was  maintained  by  tho  commissary  steward  on  largo  ships  and 
by  tho  food  potty  officer  on  small  vessels.  Amtsrat  Pfeiffer  stated 
that  the  entries  in  tho  record  book  submitted  to  food  stores  were  often 
altered  in  order  to  get  more  food  for  ships,  hut  that  if  such  practice 
was  detected  the  commanding  officers  wore  held  responsible  and  disci¬ 
plined. 

Peacetime  provision  accounting  procedures  wore  continued  throughout 
the  war  at  naval  food  supply  depots,  food  stores  and  commissary  depart¬ 
ment  s  of  shore  stations. 

The  U-boat  and  small  battle  unit  services  wore  independent  commands 
and,  during  the  latter  phases  of  the  war  the  only  ones  actually  partici¬ 
pating  in  operations.  Many  reports  had  been  received  of  the  special  priv¬ 
ileges  granted  to  their  personnel  and,  as  a  result,  Capt,  Roes sing  was 
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closely  interrogated  about  food  distribution  and  other  feeding  problems 

in  the  U-boats  service.  He  was  very  cooperative.  His  replies  follow; 

11 1  don*t  know  exactly  the  number  of  submarines 
supported  by  the  various  U-boat  bases  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  food  was  given  them.  This  was  bro¬ 
ken  down  into  daily  portions.  The  food  was  then 
put  together  for  one  type  of  U-boat  going  south  and 
for  another  type  going  north,  according  to  winter 
or  summer  food.  There  were  several  hundreds  of  these 
types  and  they  had  to  be  kept  separated  in  the  food 
supply  depots, 

"We  helped  in  developing  new  food  stuffs.  I  remem¬ 
ber,  for  instance,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
the  bread  was  very  poor.  Experiments  were  made  with 
bread,  practically  all  during  the  war,  experiments 
with  canned  bread,  bread  in  celophane  bags  and  bread 
baked  from  all  sides.  We  made  certain  progress  in 
that  field.  But  after  six  weeks,  submarine  personnel 
had  to  eat  hard  tack.  As  long  as  we  could  we  tried  to 
avoid  this  since  the  German  sailor  was  accustomed  to 
black  bread.  He  needed  it.  Then  the  canned  bread 
often  bulged  and  deteriorated  inside  the  cans  and  we 
had  to  be  very  careful  and  avoid  food  poisoning.  At 
this  time,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  of  food 
poisoning,  however. 

"The  lack  of  fresh  food  was  our  greatest  problem.  The 
bigger  U-boats  had  refrigerators  later  on,  particular¬ 
ly  for  tropical  waters,  and  this  proved  excellent.  We 
gave  the  men  as  much  citrus  fruit  as  we  could,  but  it 
did  not  last  too  long.  We  also  gave  them  ouch  fruit 
juices  as  we  had.  We  had  to  given  them  *Hage  button* 

(rose  tips).  It  is  a  high  vitamin  carrier  and  we  made 
jam  and  juice  out  of  It.  The  men  liked  it.  There  was 
always  a  certain  lack  of  citrus  fruit. 

"You  must  understand  of  course  that  the  submarines 
got  all  that  was  available  in  Germany.  It  was  partic¬ 
ularly  difficult  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
to  get  exactly  what  we  wanted  for  them.  We  had  canned 
fruits  but  they  lost  their  vitamins  when  cooked, 

"Another  typical  problem  was  that  of  potatoes,  a 
proper  food  for  Germans.  A  sailor  has  not  had  a 
meal  unless  he  has  had  potatoes.  There  were  of 
course  dehydrated  potatoes  but  the  flavor  was  not 
good  and  you  could  only  mash  them.  Then  they  had 
fresh  potatoes  stored  in  nets,  swinging  free,  but  the 
air  in  the  submarines  was  not  good  and  they  spoiled, 

"We  placed  a  skin  of  cellophane  over  the  meat.  This 
proved  excellent.  It  was  sprayed  plastic,  I  think, 
and  hermetically  sealed  the  meat.  The  type  of  food 
carried  depended  on  the  cruise  of  the  submarine,  as 
I  stated  before,  winter  food  on  northern  trip3,  summer 
food  on  southern  ones, 

"We  found  that  we  needed  a  lot  of  fats  in  Arctic  wa¬ 
ters.  I  personnel] y  reacted  to  them.  Ashore  I  did 
not  eat  lard  or  bacon,  but  on  a  submarine  in  winter 
time  I  wanted  to  eat  lard  by  the  spoonful.  We  also 
gave  the  men  cod  liver  oil  in  Arctic  waters,  where 
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it  was  damp  and  cold.  In  tropical  waters, 
they  needed  juices,  light  food  and  fruit, 

"There  was  also  another  problem  when  we  used 
the  sehnorchel.  We  got  air  into  the  submarine 
with  it.  The  night  was  changed  into  day  and  the 
day  into  night.  The  sehnorchel  was  hard  on  the 
people  though,  since  they  were  submerged  up  to 
70  days  and  the  men  became  very  nervous.  We  had 
to  be  very  careful  about  their  food  and  how  we 
prepared  it,  I  always  warned  the  captains  about 
this, 

"Our  personnel,  of  course,  got  chocolate;  also 
beer  and  liquor.  The  latter  was  kept  under  lock 
and  key  by  the  commanding  officer.  It  was  issued 
as  a  reward  after  a  battle  to  the  most  important 
people  on  the  submarine  or  for  medicinal  purposes, 

I  tried  to  check  the  beer  drinking,  since  beer 
makes  you  tired,  and  I  always  suggested  apple 
juice  which,  by  ny  own  experience  on  war  missions, 

I  found  to  be  much  better,  but  these  were  areas 
in  which  we  did  not  wish  to  restrict  the  people 
too  much, 

"The  cooks  were  regular  Navy  men.  We  trained  them 
at  the  regular  submarine  cook's  school  at  Neustadt 
Holstein,  We  did  not  have  a  rating  of  cook  or 
baker  in  our  Navy,  Able  seamen  and  seamen  booked 
and  baked.  In  submarines  they  Were  supervised  by 
the  radiomen, 

"We  did  not  use  the  mess  committee  system  on  sub¬ 
marines  in  wartime.  Anyone  complaining  went  to  the 
cook  inquiring  why  he  did  not  get  this  or  that. 

The  cook's  explanation  soon  spread  to  the  crew;  how-" 
ever,  all  decisions  about  complaints  were  made  by 
the  captain.  Depending  on  whether  or  not  he  was  close  to 
his  crew,  this  system  was  effective  or  ineffective. 

It  normally  was  one  of  the  petty  officers  who  acted 
as  liaison  between  the  captain  and  the  crew, 

"Sometimes  the  food  ran  short  on  long  trips.  Then 
the  captain  had  to  subdivide  the  food  duly,  since 
it  was  as  vital  for  the  submarines  as  torpedoes. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  food  was  one  of  the  watch 
officers,  usually  the  oldest  watch  officer  aboard. 

Under  him  was  a  radio  mater,  who  acted  as  the  com¬ 
missary  steward  and  was  responsible  for  accounting 
and  issuing  directions  to  the  cook, 

"We  used  the  magazine  principle  of  outfitting  sub¬ 
marines  with  food,  i.e.,  gave  them  a  lot  of  food 
when  they  started  on  a  cruise.  When  they  came  back, 
what  they  did  not  use  was  returned  and  roughly  account¬ 
ed  for.  We  had  some  trouble  with  this  system  since 
luxuries  had  to  be  returned  too  and  the  crew  pinched 
them.  This  included  coffee,  cocoa,  chocolate,  sugar, 
etc.  About  60/6  of  all  disciplinary  cases  that  came 
to  me  for  review  concerned  pilfering  of  taxable  items 
and  others  scarce  food.  The  men  would  smuggle  it 
ashore  for  use  by  relatives  and  friends  who  could 
not  otherwise  get  such  items.  We  couldn't  be  gener¬ 
ous  in  such  matters,  even  though  we  would  have  liked 
to  be. 
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The  careful  economic  controls  established  and  maintained  by  the 
Ministiy  of  Food  and  the  armed  forces  made  it  possible  for  the  German 
people  as  a  whole  to  eat  ouch  better  during  the  World  War  II  than  in 
World  War  I.  Eacamplei  The  average  Berlin  citizen  received  2600  calo¬ 
ries  per  day  in  1943-44  as  opposed  to  1600  in  1913.  While  there  was 
a  shortage  of  fats  and  oils,  careful  planning  permitted  extensive  dis¬ 
tribution  of  at  least  minimum  requirements.  While  there  was  limited 
variety  in  wartime  menus,  a  fairly  well  balanced  diet  was  maintained 
through  the  use  of  substitutes  and  vitamin  tablets. 

Shins1  Store  Activities 

All  large  vessels  and  all  shore  stations  had  a  ship  store,  a  soda 
fountain,  laundry,  cobbler  and  tailor  shop.  They  were  administered  by 
paymasters  afloat,  by  Intendantur  Officials  ashore. 

Small  vessels  were  afforded  these  facilities  through  flotilla  ship 
store  activities.  The  flotilla  supply  officer  was  responsible  for  their 
administration. 

Ships  Stores,  barber  shops  and  laundries  were  operated  on  a  conces¬ 
sion  basis  under  the  supervision  of  the  supply  officer.  A  percentage  of 
their  profits  was  also  paid  to  the  welfare  fund. 

Cobbler  and  tailor  shops  were  operated  by  civilians  employed  by 
the  supply  officer.  Material  used  by  them  was  furnished  from  the  cloth¬ 
ing  account  and,  before  the  war,  charged  against  the  men*0  clothipg  main¬ 
tenance  allowance.  During  the  war,  it  was  charged  against  the  clothing 
appropriation. 

A  supply  officers  responsibility  for  these  activities  consisted 
of  ensuring  that  service  rendered  was  satisfactory,  keeping  a  record  of 
concession  supplies  received  on  board  ship  or  at  the  station,  auditing 
the  ninthly  statements  of  sales  and  profit  or  loss  to  ensure  that  the 
ship  or  station  received  its  proper  share  of  the  profit  made  by  the 
activities  and,  in  general,  acting  as  the  commanding  officers*  repre¬ 
sentative  in  such  matters.  Therefore,  no  official  records  or  returns 
were  maintained  by  him. 
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Tobacco  products  and  beer  were  furnished  as  a  part  of  a  man*s 
ration  and  carried  in  the  provision  account.  Because  of  the  great 
shortage  of  fats  and  oils,  soap  was  heavily  rationed  and  was  also 
issued  gratis  to  naval  personnel  during  tho  war  through  the  Central 
Procurement  Office  supply  system,. 

Each  officer  and  man  was  given  either  six  cigarettes,  two  cigars, 
two  fifths  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco  or  seven  tenths  of  an  ounce  of  chewing 
tobacco  per  day. 

Other  items,  such  as  dentifrices  and  other  toilet  articles, 
chocolater  cakes,  writing  materials  end  soft  drinks,  as  available,  were 
carried  in  the  ship  store.  These  stores  were  run,  under  the  supervision 
of  tho  supply  officer,  by  a  civilian  concessionnaire,  who  purchased 
his  own  stock.  A  separate  storeroom  was  provided  for  tho  concessionnaire. 
Price  lists  woro  approved  by  tho  commanding  officer.  The  store  was  open 
early  and  late,  except  whore  oale3  might  interfere  with  ship  or  sta¬ 
tion  work. 

A  four  percent  merchandise  tax  was  levied  on  all  items  sold  in 
ship  store  ,  and  paid  by  tho  concessionnaire  to  the  Government  Finance 
Office. 

When  ships  put  to  sea  on  long  cruises,  a  petty  officer,  appointed 
by  the  commanding  officer,  operated  tho  ahip3  store  and  soda  fountain 
for  the  concessionnaire. 
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During  the  first  four  years  of  the  war,  the  Secret  Supply  Service  of 
the  Navy  was  responsible  for  equipping  German  merchant  vessels  interned  in 
foreign  countries,  and  for  chartering  neutral  ships  where  necessary  and 
dispatching  them  to  sea  to  meet  and  supply  various  surface  raiding  vessels 
and  submarines  with  fuel  and  other  supplies.  It  was  also  responsible  for 
procuring  badly  needed  raw  materials  from  the  Far  East,  Spain  and  Argen¬ 
tina  and  shipping  them  to  Germany  in  blockade  runners,  which  in  most 
instances  it  had  initially  equipped. 

This  service  was  known  as  the  Etappendienst.  It  was  composed  of 
German  nationals  and  pre-German  foreigners  employed  by  German  steamship 
lines,  oil  companies  and  other  firms  engaged  in  business  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Personnel  of  this  organization  were  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
first  group  consisted  of  intelligence  men*  The  second  was  composed  of 
supply  men.  This  report  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  work  of  the  second 
group. 

The  documents  studied  do  not  indicate  whether  the  personnel  which 
made  up  this  organization  was  a  part  of  the  regular  naval  establishment. 

It  is  believed  that  the  agents  were  all  civilians  and  were  never  Inducted 
into  the  Kavy.  The  leaders  of  the  larger  groups  were  naval  officers  who 
were  naval  attaches.  The  whole  organization  was  headed  by  a  naval  officer 
attached  to  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Division  of  the  High  Command  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (OKW/AuslAbw),  Several  naval  officers  held  this  post,  but 
the  ones  assigned  during  the  period  just  preceding  and  during  World  War 
II  were  Capt  Werner  H.  T.  Stoephasius  (1937-1943)  sad  Capt  Dietrich 
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Niebuhr  (1943-1945)  •  Etappeadienst  was  most  activo  between  1939  and  1943* 
Cognizance  over  its  activities  was  transferred  in  1943  from  GKtf/KualAbwohr 
to  idn  Qu  III  and  3  SKL, 

Capt  Stoephaoius  was  interviewed  at  Hamburg  on  27  August  1951#  HMn 
Kax  Adam,  Chief  of  ten  Qu  HI,  vas  olco  Interviewed  at  Hamburg  on  29  August 
1951. 

The  Secret  Supply  Service  was  organized  into  three  gain  area  groups, 
each  subdivided  into  the  Greater  Etappen  with  their  oubardinato  Etappen, 
and  the  Individual  Etappen,  Three  gain  Etappen  groups  were: 

1.  Near  Etappen,  which  included  the  countries  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  Scandinavian  and  North  Sea  areas 

2,  Far  Etappen,  which  included  all  other  countries  in 
Europe,  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  in  Africa 

3#  Overseas  Etappen,  which  included  all  other  countries 
in  the  world. 

Each  Great  Etappe  had  several  subordinate  Etappen,  For  example, 
the  Great  Etappo,  South  America  had  Etappo  organizations  in  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina  and  tho  countries  along  tho  vest  coast  of  South  America  which  woro 
subject  to  tho  orders  of  tho  Naval  Attacho  in  chargo  of  tho  Great  Etappo, 
South  Anerica, 

Individual  Etappen  vero  organized  into  areas  which  had  thoir  own 
particular  advantages  and  woro  core  easily  controlled  directly  by  OKI// 
AuslAbwchr  than  through  a  Great  Etappo  hezdquarteo,  Tho  Individual 
Etappo,  China,  for  omampio,  was  rooponoibiG  for  China,  Hongkong  end  tho 
Philippines,  Great  Etappo,  East  Asia,  however,  controlled  only  Japan  end 
Ksnchukuo, 

Tho  development  and  use  of  this  eecrot  supply  service  illustrates 
methods  by  which  in  tins  of  pcaco  thoro  can  bo  established,  under  tho 
cafo  cover  of  shipping  end  oxport  interests,  a  cccrat  logistic  agency 
which  is  capable  of  penetrating  into  foreign  trado,  chipping  and  naval 
operations, 

Tho  Etappendicnot,  as  planned  end  cotabliched  during  1930-1933  by 
SKI.  and  (KW/Abwehr,  was  to  bo  an  instrument  of  naval  varforo*  Its  mission 
va3  two  fold:  it  was  to  gather  intalligcnco  in  neutral  ports  on  merchant 
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shipping  and  naval  movements  and,  in  time  of  war,  it  was  secretly  to  sup¬ 
ply  from  neutral  bases  German  naval  forces  -  particularly  blockade  runners, 
armed  merchant  cruisers  and  submarines. 

The  value  of  such  an  organization  for  any  naval  power  lacking  over¬ 
seas  bases,  colonies  or  allies  on  foreign  shores  is  evident.  Modem 
methods  of  economic  warfare  and  the  increasing  importance  of  air  bases 
far  £vm  the  borders  of  the  homeland  give  a  secret  supply  service  poten¬ 
tialities  extending  far  beyond  the  mission  assigned  the  EtappeMienst 
during  World  War  II. 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  deals  with  the  development  of  the 
organization  from  its  origin  in  World  War  I  through  the  gradual  crystal¬ 
lization  of  the  plans  for  the  World  War  II  organisation  to  the  final 
establishment  of  the  Secret  Supply  Service*  The  purpose  of  furnishing 
this  background  information  is  to  show  how  ouch  on  agency,  which  in  time 
of  war  may  bo  a  highly  important  instrument  for  logistic  oporations,  con 
be  built  up  in  a  secret  but  perfectly  lawful  manner.  In  addition,  it  is 
desired  to  show  the  potentialities  of  such  on  organization  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war* 

The  high  degree  of  secreqy  that  was  achieved  and  maintained  by  this 
organization  is  an  additional  reason  for  studying  the  methods  used  in 
setting  it  up* 

The  Secret  Supply  Service  was  first  organized  in  1911  and,  according 
to  Gorman  accounts,  operated  successfully  and  without  compromise  from 
1914-1913.  After  World  War  I,  it  was  mentioned  in  several  German  books. 
The  official  German  naval  history  CRUISER  WARFARE,  written  by  Grand  Admiral 
Baeder,  contains  accounts  of  its  activities*  LESS  CHS  OF  NAVAL  WARFARE, 
written  by  VAda  Gross,  also  mentions  the  organization  and  its  functions. 

It  was  not  until  these  books  wore  published,  however,  that  tho  secrecy 
maintained  during  the  First  World  War  was  broken. 

In  1927,  SKL  made  its  first  move  to  re-establish  contact  with 
former  members  of  the  Etappendicnst.  This  consisted  of  asking  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Division  of  tho  Supremo  Army  Staff  (CKW/Abwehr)  to  locate 
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them.  The  chief  of  OKW/Abvehr  at  that  time  was  Wilhelm  Canaris,  who  had 
been,  chief  of  the  Etappendienst  during  World  War  I*  This  initial  move  and 
SKL’s  future  actions  in  the  matter  were  all  handled  very  secretly*  Financing 
these  initial  efforts  was  also  done  secretly*  Security  consciousness  about 
Etappendienst  was  so  acute  that  according  to  an  official  German  account 
the  Defense  Minister  himself  was  not  informed  of  the  plans  of  the  Navy  and 
OKW/Abwehr.  It  was  not  until  1930  that  the  Navy’s  efforts  to  reestablish 
the  Secret  Simply  Service  were  made  an  official  but  secret  part  of  the 

4 

activities  of  OKW/Abwehr. 

Between  1931  and  1939  Etappe  stations  were  set  up  in  a  great  number  of 
places,  and  agents  were  enlisted  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world*  As 
neutral  countries  became  belligerents,  or  appeared  likely  to  align  themselves 
with  England  or  other  potential  enemies  of  Germany,  or  when  an  agent  was 
compromised,  Etappe  stations  in  those  countries  were  disestablished*  An 
example  of  the  Navy’s  policy  in  such  matters  is  the  incident  in  Denmark  in 
1933,  where,  through  the  carelessness  of  an  Etappe  agent,  a  police  investi¬ 
gation  was  launched*  The  station  isnediately  closed*  This  also  occurred 
on  several  occasions  in  the  United  States  prior  to  its  entry  into  the  war* 

A  chart  showing  the  location  of  these  stations  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  appears  on  page  412a,  Stations  in  French  and  British  posses¬ 
sions  were  closed  when  those  countries  declared  war  on  Germany,  However, 

% 

when  German  troops  marched  into  Poland  in  1939,  Etappe  agents  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  points  indicated  in  those  possessions*  They  bad  been  thor-  > 
oughly  indoctrinated  and  were  ready  to  procure  supplies  needed  by  any 
German  naval  units  which  might  operate  in  their  areas* 

In  the  course  of  World  War  II,  activities  of  this  organization  were 
carried  out  on  a  relatively  large  scale  in  Spain,  Argentina  and  Japan, 
as  veil  as  to  a  lesser  extent  in  numerous  other  countries*  Information 
obtained  on  this  subject  indicates  that  until  the  end  of  the  war  this 
organisation  and  its  function  w ere  not  fully  recognized* 

The  war  diaries  of  the  Secret  Supply  Service  have  been  checked  by 
members  of  the  American  and  British  naval  intelligence  services*  However, 
no  general  conclusion  was  reached  by  them  regarding  any  shortcomings  of 
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the  organization,  Capt  Stoephasius  stated  that  it  functioned  smoothly, 

that  there  were  difficulties  in  getting  the  necessary  ships  and  material 

with  which  to  equip  them,  but  that  these  difficulties  were  never  so  great 

that  a  ship  could  not  be  caaaissioned.  He  addeds 

"If  I  said  that  there  were  no  difficulties,  that  would  * 
draw  a  picture  too  rosy,  A  lot  of  nations  were  no 
longer  neutral,  and  the  areas  from  which  we  could  get 
material  for  our  ships  grew  progressively  smaller. 

Only  the  South  American  countries  and  Japan  remained 
with  us.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  only  Japan  remained. 

It  appears  that  success  depended  to  a  large  epcfcent  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  facilities  of  the  Btappendienst  could  be  used  for  naval  opera¬ 
tions,  As  German  naval  farces  were  driven  from  the  seas,  its  usefulness 
decreased  proportionately,  Cta  the  other  hand,  it  effectively  supported 
the  vital  work  of  the  blockade  runners.  The  details  of  the  work  of  these 
ships  are  contained  in  the  chapter  on  Mobile  Support,  Chapter  V.  Details 
of  the  co-operation  obtained  from  shipping  companies  are  contained  in  the 
section  on  Sea  transportation  in  Chapter  VIII,  That  these  arrangements 
were  made  on  such  an  elaborate  scale  with  no  loss  of  security  was  in  it¬ 
self  a  great  achievement.  The  information  which  follows  shows  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  naval  policy  which  enlists  the  aid  of  the  other  government 
agencies  (Ministry  of  finance  and  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  -  Details 
are  contained  in  Chapter  IX)  and  of  private  business  for  the  support  of 
naval  operations  and  the  conduct  of  economic  warfare, 

Ha  ttcaft  BkaamUifinat 

As  stated,  the  Secret  Supply  Service  was  first  conceived  in  1911, 

It  was  to  function  in  wartime  as  a  supply  organization  for  German  warships 
in  foreign  waters,  with  these  additional  duties s  to  collect  and  transmit 
intelligence  of  importance  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  other  Etappen,  to 
the  warships  and  to  the  German  Admiralty;  to  interfere  with  and  mislead 
the  enesy  intelligence  service  as  opportunity  offered;  and  to  organize 
sabotage.  Agents  were  German  businessmen  in  neutral  ports,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  purchase  the  supplies,  particularly  fuel,  and  arrange  their  delivery 
to  the  warships  at  secret  rendezvous  on  the  lgh  seas.  As  has  been  said, 
secrecy  regarding  these  operations  was  very  well  maintained  until  1945 
except  In  two  instances, 
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T^e  Revival  of  jfraJ^ppmdimat 


Following  Germany^  defeat  in  the  First  World  War,  contact  with 
former  secret  supply  agents  was  almost  completely  lost*  It  was  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  when  these  agents  visited  Germany,  that  a  loose  relation¬ 
ship  with  them  was  reestablished.  Therefore,  when  the  Navy  began  to  plan 
its  rearmament  program,  it  was  Inevitable  that  it  should  consider  how  the 
new  pocket  battleships  and  other  forces  would  be  supported  abroad.  It 
must  hot*  be  forgotten  that  Germany  had  been  stripped  of  its  colonies  and 
that  its  only  naval  bases  were  in  Germany. 

Therefore,  some  means  had  to  be  devised  of  logistically  supporting 
naval  vessels  on  foreign  cruises  and  naval  operations  against  enemy  mer¬ 
chant  shipping.  The  Navy  had  learned  in  World  War  I  that  submarine  losses 
were  heaviest  when  U-boats  tried  to  break  through  the  British  blockade  on 
their  homeward  voyages.  If  they  could  be  supported  abroad  and  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Germany  for  supplies  and  fuel,  these 
hazards  would  be  greatly  alleviated.  Thus,  the  revival  of  the  Etappen- 
dienst  was  conceived. 

There  had  been  several  obstructions  to  the  Navyts  plans.  Before  and 
during  World  War  I,  it  had  had  complete  control  over  the  Etappendienst. 

In  the  po3t-var  military  organization,  however,  its  independence  had  been 
considerately  curtailed,  especially  in  the  fields  of  military  and  economic 
intelligence  regarding  foreign  countries.  Responsibility  for  all  foreign 
intelligence  had  been  centralized  in  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Army  General  Staff  (OKW/AuslAbwehr),  which  came  under  the 
immediate  cognizance  of  the  Minister  of  Defense.  During  1927-1930,  the 
Navy  opposed  the  attempts  of  OKW/AuslAbwebr  to  absorb  Etappendienst,  since 
its  entire  structure  had  been  intended  purely  to  cany  out  mobilization 
preparations  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  intelligence  or  espionage.  How¬ 
ever,  because  GKW/AuslAbwehr  was  better  equipped  to  maintain  contacts 
abroad  and  because  a  naval  officer  was  the  head  of  OKW/AuslAb  wehr ,  it 
finally  acceded  to  the  repeated  demands  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  and 
transferred  control  of  Etappendienst  to  Canaris,  with  the  understanding 
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that  such  control  would  revert  to  the  Navy  should  any  person  other  than  a 
naval  officer  he  appointed  head  of  OKW/ Ausl  Abwehr . 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  an  Etappe  section  was  established  in 
OKW/AuslAbwehr  in  1930.  It  was  known  as  CKW/AuslAbwehr  III.  (to  19  August 
of  that  year,  Lt  Frisius,  a  naval  assistant  to  Canaris  was  appointed  head 
of  the  new  section.  As  explained  in  Chapter  IX,  the  fineness  of  the  Navy 
during  this  period  were  critical.  Crisis  after  crisis  arose.  The  Navy 
used  black  or  secret  budgets  to  finance  operations  which  it  thought  the 
Reichstag,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  or  the  Minister  of  Finance  would 
not  countenance.  As  a  result,  expenses  in  this  new  venture  had  to  be 
kept  down.  Conflicting  spheres  of  interest  of  the  Navy,  the  Army  and  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Division  of  CKW  also  had  to  be  avoided.  The  work 
prescribed  for  Etappendienst  had  to  serve  purely  naval  purposes. 

After  Frisius  had  been  in  office  about  a  year,  he  sent  a  secret  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  Naval  War  Staff.  In  this  memorandum  he  described  Ms  efforts 
to  reestablish  the  organization  and  the  initial  steps  taken  by  him.  It 
stated  in  part: 

"Abwehr  sees  less  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Navy*  a 
requests  far  organization  of  supplies  for  returning 
cruisers  than  in  establishing  an  intelligence  service. 
Communications  frequently  have  to  be  transmitted  via 
roundabout  routes.  Thus,  a  close  net  of  communication 
points  will  be  required  all  over  the  globe »  For  the 
time  being,  thic  appears  out  of  the  question.  Thus, 

Abwehr  considers  it  best  to  investigate  first  the 
actual  supply  sources  of  our  potential  enemies,  Poland 
and  France,  and  next  to  ascertain  the  channels  through 
wMch  these  supplies  are  routed.  Similar  investigations 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Admiralty  prior  to  World  War 
I. 

"These  sources  and  their  channels  constitute  the  main 
target  for  intelligence  activities  and  they  are  also 
to  be  covered  from  other  places  and  foreign  countries. 

So  far,  the  results  of  this  investigation  are  of  a 
preliminary  nature;  the  work  is  being  continued  by 
Dr.  Bloch,  Economic  Assistant  to  Abwehr. 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  far-reaching  use 
should  be  made  of  the  facilities  of  big  business,  com¬ 
mercial  and  press  enterprises  having  connections  abroad. 

It  is  also  highly  important  that  an  agreement  be 
reached  with  the  German  Foreign  Office.  Representatives 
of  syndicates,  trusts  and  export  firms  resent  requests 
in  matters  which  in  their  opinion  should  be  handled 
by  official  German  representation  in  foreign  countries, 
and  they  become  even  more  impatient  if  they  are  told 
that  in  thic  particular  matter  cooperation  with  offi¬ 
cial  German  representatives  abroad  should  be  avoided. 
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"We  can  expect  to  find  a  somewhat  better  understanding 
for  our  problems  in  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen; 
several  directors  of  German  steamship  lines  with  whom 
the  Admiralty  concluded  secret  agreements  at  an  earlier 
date  are  still  active.  The  regional  district  offices 
of  the  Navy  have  been  assigned  to  handle  the  contacts 
with  big  business  in  these  cities# 

ffThe  officer  in  charge  of  the  Bremen  Naval  Office,  Capt 
Baeumker,  has  recently  made  considerable  progress.  He 
succeeded  in  convincing  Glaessel,  the  general  manager 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Line,  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Etappendienst .  Glaessel  has  issued  in¬ 
structions  providing  for  a  clear-cut  cooperation  with 
our  enterprise.  The  branch  offices,  which  in  his 
opinion  are  most  suitable,  have  been  informed  that 
they  are  to  comply  with  any  request  that  might  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  CKW  and  that  the  general  management  has  full 
knowledge  of  these  requests  and  is  backing  them  whole¬ 
heartedly.  The  general  management  has  also  expressed 
its  readiness  to  transmit  our  mail  in  a  safe  manner. 

"Capt  Baeumker  explained  to  Glaessel  and  his  secretary, 
Dr.  Eggers,  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  North 
German  Lloyd  by  co-operation  with  the  Etappendienst  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  even  if  Germany  remained  neutral. 

Most  effective  was  our  statement  that  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Line  presumably  would  then  be  unable 
to  transmit  to  its  vessels  any  messages  in  secret 
code,  but  that  the  Etappendienst  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  able  to  offer  such  facilities. 

"These  large  shipping  companies  and  other  export-import 
firms  having  agencies  abroad  bav3! 

1)  Recommended  suitable  Germans  and  other  Ger¬ 
man  firms  in  and  outside  Germany  far  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Secret  Supply  Service 

2)  Assisted  the  Etappendienst  in  finding  suitable 
commercial  employment  for.  its  agents  abroad; 
or  transferred  to  the  company*  s  branches  out¬ 
side  Germany  employees  who  were  considered 

by  us  to  be  especially  suitable  for  the 
Etappendienst 

3)  Put  their  business  addresses,  postal  and 
telegraphic,  at  our  disposal  as  cover  ad¬ 
dresses  for  the  Etappendienst, 

4)  Allowed  the  use  of  their  business  note  paper 
and  envelopes  for  correspondence  sent  to 
agents  abroad 

5)  Allowed  the  use  of  their  teleprinter  comauni- 
cations  with  branches  in  countries  such  as 
Holland  on  Germany*  s  frontiers 

6)  Allowed  the  use  of  their  bank  accounts  to 
cover  the  transfer  of  funds  to  Etappendienst 
agents  abroad;  or  allowed  the  use  of  the 
company*  s  money  abroad  for  Etappendienst  pur¬ 
poses.  An  agreement  was  reached  with  Herr 
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Kaumann,  representing  the  director  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  department  of  the  Hamburg  American  Line, 
that  an  agent  in  Batavia  should  not  transmit 
freight  money  paid  to  him  for  the  steamship 
line  to  Germany,  but  should  collect  it  and  use 
it  in  case  of  need  for  secret  supply  work 

7)  Covered  the  Navy  in  commercial  transactions  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  control  of  oil  supplies  and  tankers 

8)  Advised  Abvehr  of  sailings  and  recommended  reliable  *  - 

ships1  captains  for  liaison  with  agents  and 

courier  work." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  above  that  the  con¬ 
tact  in  these  steamship  and  other  companies  was  generally  an  official  or  ’ 
director,  in  a  sufficiently  high  position  to  be  able  to  ensure  the  co¬ 
operation  described,  and  that  great  secrecy  about  the  firm* a  connection 
with  the  Nasy  was  maintained*  For  example:  The  agreement  concerning  the 
use  of  a  company*  s  address  by  the  Etappendienst  was  to  be  known  at  the 
most  only  to  two  members  of  a  firm.  The  wording  of  the  cover  address 
used  by  an  agent  ensured  delivery  of  the  mail  or  telegram  to  the  contact 
in  these  German  firms*  The  contact  was  personally  held  responsible  for 
their  transmission  to  CKW.  During  the  war  German  censors  intercepted 
correspondence  from  agents  to  cover  addresses  and  forwarded  it  direct  to 
CKW/AualAbvehr.  The  Friaius  memorandum  continued: 

"I  am  certain  that  the  success  of  the  Bremen  office 
will  have  far-reaching  effects.  It  shows  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  for  us  to  gain  the  assistance  of  big  business. 

We  must  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  contacts, 

Cbce  the  persons  who  count  are  on  our  side,  previous 
methods  of  recruiting  agents,  such  as  cruiser  visits, 
travels  by  naval  officers  for  the  purpose  of  study 
and  casual  acquaintanceships,  will  be  of  considerably 
less  ingoortance,  and  our  work  will  become  easier, 

"The  Etappendienst  is  only  in  the  first  stage  of  its 
development.  It  undoubtedly  has  vast  possibilities; 
however,  these  cannot  be  fully  exploited  until  the 
Foreign  Office  takes  more  interest  in  it* 

"At  present  the  organization  operates  practically 
-  without  ftmds;  later  certain  expenditures  will  be  un¬ 

avoidable.  We  shall  have  to  employ  retired  naval 
officers  at  least  in  those  countries  that  are  most 
important  to  us.  The  officers  will  be  responsible 
for  promoting  and  conducting  Etappendienst  operations 
in  ttie  various  countries  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
structions  of  OKW." 

Marginal  notes  on  this  memorandum  Indicate  that  it  was  studied  with 
much  interest  by  the  Naval  War  Staff.  One  of  them,  presumably  written  by 
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the  Chief  of  the  Fleet  Division,  Capt  Boehm  showed  that  SKL  was  more  de¬ 
sirous  than  CKW/luslAbwehr  of  having  secret  supply  activities  carried  out 
under  the  complete  cover  of  private  business: 

11  The  organization  is  to  he  headed  everywhere  by 
prominent  businessmen.  A  retired  naval  officer  could 
render  valuable  service  as  chief  of  staff,  aide  or 
secretary.  He  would  have  to  do  the  actual  work  while 
the  nominal  chief  of  the  organization  would  utilize 
his  assistance  for  setting  up,  promoting,  and  control¬ 
ling  the  organization.  But  the  chief  himself  will 
issue  the  directives  required  and  make  use  of  the 
facilities  of  his  own  business  organization,  its  fi¬ 
nancial  resources  and  his  many  valuable  contacts. * 

SKL  prepared  an  answer  to  the  memorandum.  It  was  signed  by  Capt 
Boehm  and  forwarded  to  CKW  on  13  November  1931.  In  this  correspondence, 
the  Navy  fully  endorsed  the  principles  established  by  the  memorandum. 
However,  it  apparently  suspected  that  Abwehr,  as  sn  armed  forces  intelli¬ 
gence  agency  would  try  to  shift  the  emphasis  -of  Etappendienst  work  to  the 
gathering  of  intelligence. 

In  this  connection,  SKL  stat  er: 

*The  Fleet  Division  shares  your  view  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  intelligence  service  of  the  Etappendienst 
should  take  first  place.  However,  this  service  must 
be  primarily  a  means  to  an  end;  it  must  serve  only  as 
a  medium  to  stimulate  the  agents1  ability  for  critical 
observation  and  to  train  them  in  collecting  and  forward¬ 
ing  clear  reports  and  information.  The  agents1  main 
task  must  always  remain  the  supply  and  support  of  our 
ships  in  foreign  waters.  Therefore,  the  Fleet  Division 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  request  that  the 
agents  be  trained  and  instructed  at  an  early  date  for 
this  mission,  which  will  be  their  most  important  function 
in  time  of  war. 

B3he  Fleet  Division  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  policy 
to  give  due  consideration  to  economic  factors  in  the 
expansion  of  the  network.  SKL  also  fully  approves  the 
concept  that  all  possible  use  should  be  made  of  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  and  that  commerce  and  industry  should 
therefore  be  enlisted.  * 

When  the  training  ships  were  seat  abroad  in  the  early  1930s,  the 
Navy  was  afforded  its  first  real  opportunity  to  recontact  former  members 
of  the  organization  and  to  re-interest  them  in  the  Secret  Supply  Service 
without  giving  them  any  specific  tasks.  Germany  bad  embarked  on  its  new 
naval  construction  program.  One  of  the  new  pocket  battleships  had  appeared, 
and  interest  was  easily  sparked  among  German  citizens  abroad.  The  Navy, 
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along  with  the  other  branches  of  the  armed  force?,  was  beginning  to  talk 
about  the  new  Germans  destiny  in  world  politics  and  the  unfairness  of 
the  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty*  Even  the  most  peaceful  of  Gorman 
groups  living  abroad  were  likely  to  rally  to  a  caiise  designed  to  heighten 
respect  for  German  ingenuity  and  science  among  foreigners*  The  Navy 
decided  that  this  was  the  most  favorable  time  to  send  its  ohip3  on  foreign 
cruises.  The  ccaarrunication  officers  of  those  ships  woxo  charged  with 
contacting  the  businessmen  recommended  as  potential  agents  by  the  ship¬ 
ping,  oil  and  export-import  firms  in  Germany*  Before  sailing,  they  were 
given  detailed  information  at  CKH/AuslAbvchr  concerning  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  Secret  Supply  Service.  This  method  of  instructing  agents 
had  been  selected  because  of  the  risk  of  compromise  Involved  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  instruct  agents  by  mail  and  the  delay  of  waiting  for  them  to  came 
to  Germany  on  regular  leave  every  two  or  three  years. 

Codea  were  distributed  either  by  the  training  cruisers  or  in  person 
when  agents  returned  to  Germany.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  these  codes 
was  also  given  by  the  communication  officer  of  the  training  ship  or  at 
OKW/AualAbwehr. 

In  1933,  when  Hitler  became  Chancellor^  the  shortage  of  funds  that 
had  hampered  GKW/AuslAbvehr  in  its  activities  disappeared.  As  described 
in  Chapter  IX,  control  over  all  Navy  funds  was  vested  in  CinC  Navy  soon 
after  Hitler  took  over  the  reins  of  government.  This  permitted  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Efcappe  codea  and  ciphers,  special  radio  sets  and  deposits 
of  sums  of  money  to  their  accounts  for  use  in  case  of  war  and  other  ossen- 
tial  expenses.  A  rapid  expansion  of  the  organisation  started  at  this  time. 
It  Erisius  had  left  CKW  and  returned  to  duty  with  the  Fleet  in  1932.  He 
had  been  relieved  in  OKW/AuslAbvekr  by  It  Otto  Schulz,  who,  in  October 
1933,  prior  to  his  relief  by  It  Gottfried  Krueger  also  made  a  report  to 
the  Naval  War  Staff  on  Etappendicnot  affairs  as  they  existed  at  the  end 
of  September  1933* 

Among  other  things,  Schulz  said: 

"We  are  combining  individual  agents  into  an  Etappo 

headed  by  an  Etappe  chief*  The  person  chosen  has  to 
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be  especially  suited  for  this  task  or  he  mist  reside 
in  the  most  convenient  place*  The  agents  in  his  area 
are  selected  according  to  his  wishes* 

"If  possible,  every  Etappe  chief  is  provided  not  only 
with  a  mail  and  telegraph  address  in  Germany  but  also 
with  a  coda  address  for  telegrams  in  neutral  countries 
neighboring  on  Germany. 

"In  addition  to  supplying  the  cruisers  with  fuel,  pro¬ 
visions  and  equipment,  transmission  of  information  on 
movements  of  enemy  warships  will  be  expected,  as  well 
as  the  gathering  of  data  on  enemy  merchant  shipping, 
in  some  cases  with  cargo  details. 

"The  agents  are  furthermore  to  report  by  wire  if  the 
enemy  purchases  in  their  area  substantial  quantities 
of  material  essential  for  the  conduct  of  war  or  far 
the  war  economy.  They  are  also  to  state  on  which 
vessels  and  by  which  route  this  cargo  is  to  be  shipped* 

"It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the  agent  should 
attempt  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  above-mentioned 
supply  operations  of  the  enemy  in  their  area  by  means 
of  sabotage.  Up  to  now,  active  sabotage  has  been 
deliberately  omitted  and  the  agents  are  merely  in¬ 
structed  to  attempt  to  hinder  enemy  supply  operations 
by  influencing  the  local  authorities,  firms  and  press. 

"In  the  Mediterranean,  the  tasks  of  the  Etappendienst 
differ  ffccm  those  overseas.  Here  the  mission  is  to 
ensure  complete  coverage  of  all  movements  of  french 
warships,  troop  transports,  and  merchant  vessels, 
when  such  movements  appear  abnormal;  also  to  gather 
information  of  military  importance  regarding  franco 
and  her  colonies  via  the  channel  of  neutral  shipping. 

"In  addition  to  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  already 
covered  by  Etappe  E&ypt,  the  Western  Mediterranean 
is  of  particular  interest  in  this  respect. 

"As  proposed,  steps  have  been  taken  to  place  agents 
in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  the  iiqpcrtant  harbors  on 
the  Spanish  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  including 
Spanish  Morocco.  Such  persons  will  be  closely  con¬ 
nected  by  profession  with  shipping  and  harbor  author¬ 
ities  and  thus  in  a  position  to  intercept  at  their 
place  of  residence  all  information  brought  in  by  ves¬ 
sels  entering  port. 

"In  the  British  Isles  and  Holland  the  task  of  the 
Etappendienst  is  likewise  to  collect  information  for 
naval  warfare.  The  objective  is  to  post  suitable 
agents  with  shipping  experience  at  all  harbors  to 
watch  for  any  supplies  being  shipped  to  Poland  and  to 
pick  up  all  information  concerning  movements  of  french 
naval  forces  in  the  North  Sea. 

"Progress  made  by  Abwehr  in  this  area ’has  been  slow. 
Attempts  to  gain  a  foothold  in  British  ports  with  the 
aid  of  fishery  protection  vessels  have  not  proved 
successful.  However,  CKW  has  increased  its  efforts 
to  develop  the  Etappendienst  in  this  area  and  hopes 
to  make  headway  through  the  future  cooperation  of  the 
naval  attaches,  particularly  in  the  British  Isles. 
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"Two  missions  are  to  be  carried  out  in  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark, 

1,  Gathering  information  concerning  movements 
of  French  naval  forces  in  the  Kattegat, 

Skagerrak,  tlie  northern  part  of  the  North 
Sea  and  in  the  North  Atlantic* 

2.  Observation  of  all  harbors  and  important 
rail  lines,  especially  the  trans-Scandinavian 
lines,  for  shipments  or  transit  of  war  material 
and  other  essential  supplies  to  Poland,  in 
order  to  intercept  these  transports  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  if  possible, 

*At  the  present  time,  investigations  are  being  made 
as  to  what  extent  German  consuls  are  suited  for  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Etappendienst  -  in  most  cases  they  are 
honorary  consuls  of  Danish  nationality  -  and  in  which 
places  new  consulato3  should  be  established  for  this 
mission,  Abvehr  tries  to  have  all  newly  established 
or  vacated  consular  posts  filled  with  personnel  who 
can  assure  far-reaching  co-operation  in  this  matter. 

"It  is  planned  to  establish  an  outpost  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  in  Norway,  The  outpost  i3  either 
to  be  actually  incorporated  in  the  Embassy  or  remain 
in  closest  collaboration  with  it. 

Establishment  of  an  Etappendienst  in  Soviet  Russia 
has  not  been  considered,  since  in  view  of  the  previous 
friendly  military  and  naval  relations,  no  German  intel¬ 
ligence  service  was  maintained  in  that  country.  Further¬ 
more,  I  suggest  the  following: 

"The  organization  was  set  up  as  an  expedient  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis.  Personnel  engaged  carry  on  simultaneously 
private  and  professional  activities.  Thus  the  capacity 
of  the  organization  has  by  now  been  stretched  to  the 
limit  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  The  further  development  of  the  organization 
will  require  the  employment  of  Etappendienst  Chiefs 
in  full-time  paid  positions,  particularly  in  areas  of 
special  interest. 

"The  agents  should  bo  of  German  origin.  German  citizen¬ 
ship  is  not  an  indispensable  requirement.  They  should 
be  patriots  with  influential  positions  and  economical¬ 
ly  well  situated. 

Even  in  peacetime  it  is  the  duty  of  every  agent  to 
establish  contact  with  all  those  agencies  which  may 
be  valuable  at  a  later  date;  that  is,  with  the  press, 
with  cable,  telegraph  and  radio  companies,  official 
agencies,  particularly  harbor  authorities,  shipping 
and  air  transport  companies,  etc.  He  must  also  inform 
himself  about  general  chipping  conditions,  import  and 
export  and  trade  relations  at  his  place  of  residence, 
as  vail  as  of  communication  facilities,  particularly 
radio,  marine  cable  and  telegraph  links.  He  must 
know  exactly  by  which  channels  or  roundabout  routes 
he  will  be  able  to  get  his  messages  either  to  Germany 
or  to  the  German  warships,  should  any  restrictions 
be  placed  on  using  the  commercial  telegraph  system  in 
time  of  political  unrest. 
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"The  establishment  of  an  adequate  network  of  cover 
addresses  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  the  above 
mission.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  agent  to 
prepare  the  work  by  informing  us  of  suitable  cover 
addresses. 

"In  addition  to  this  preparatory  work,  the  agent  will 
correspond  regularly  with  CEtf/AuslAbvehr  to  maintain 
contact  and  exchange  ideas.  In  this  correspondence, 
reports  can  also  be  made  on  any  special  event  of  eco¬ 
nomic,  political  or  military  character.  Of  special 
interest  are  reports  on  foreign  warships  entering  port, 
their  reception,  and  the  attitude  of  the  authorities, 
press  and  population  toward  such  visits,  as  veil  as 
*  the  impression  gained  of  the  crew. 

"Among  the  political  questions,  one  of  paramount  in¬ 
terest  is  the  political  attitude  toward  Germany  in 
the  respective  area. 

"furthermore,  material  for  influencing  the  press  accord¬ 
ing  to  German  plans  can  be  sent  from  Germany  if  the 
agent  expects  success  from  this  procedure  and  believes 
that  he  is  able  to  carry  it  out  in  an  unobtrusive 
manner. 

"It  is  emphatically  stated  that  no  agent  is  expected 
to  act  against  the  country  in  which  he  resides  and 
that  in  no  circumstance  will  he  be  involved  in  illegal 
activity  in  time  of  peace." 

In  1934,  a  four  year  plan  was  drawn  up  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Secret  Supply  Service  to  full  strength  by  the  end  of  193# .  Abvehr  budgeted 
20,000  reichsmarks  for  tours  of  inspection  and  yearly  reports  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  organisation  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Intelligence. 

The  training  of  agents  was  to  be  undertaken  seriously.  Special  attention 
was  to  be  directed  towards  the  building  up  of  Etappe  England,  which  was 
proving  a  very  difficult  task. 

According  to  Adm  Patzig,  chief  of  OKW/AuslAbvehr  from  1932-1934, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  the  Etappendienst  was  originally  a 
distinct  and  separate  entity  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  intelligence  and 
had  curried  on  no  direct  espionage  activity.  This  prohibition,  he  said, 
served  the  purpose  of  the  organisation,  1.  e. ,  it  was  merely  to  furnish 
logistics  service  to  German  warships  abroad  and  to  supply  the  homeland 
with  needed  materials  through  the  use  of  blockade  runners.  The  success¬ 
ful  mission  of  the  Stappendienst,  he  maintained,  depended  on  its  being 
unburdened  with  espionage  tasks.  It  was  for  this  reason,  he  added,  that 
during  his  service  as  head  of  Au&LAbvehr,  the  Stappendienst  was  not  active 
in  any  country  which  was  considered  as  being  a  possible  enemy  of  Germany 
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in  war,  such  as  England,  Franco  and  Russia*  This  possibly  explains  why 
tho  Etappon  post  in  Esmond  was  dissolved  in  the  spring  of  1939,  when  it 
became  evident  that  Germany  would  become  involved  in  war  with  that  country; 
further,  the  conclusion  of  tho  Gornon/fousso  friendship  pact  of  August  1939 


cay  explain  tho  subsequent  establishment  of  on  Etappen  post  in  Russia,  for 
Russia  vno  then  to  bo  regarded  as  not  being  a  possible  eneny  of  Gormany 


in  time  of  war* 

In  Kay  1935  a  cpocial  agreement  was  signed  between  GKU/AuslAbwchr  and 
tho  Foreign  Office  concerning  tho  assistanco  to  bo  given  to  Socrot  Supply 
agents  by*  diplomatic  representatives  abroad*  This  included  regulations 
governing  tho  safekeeping  of  agents1  cccrot  equipment,  tho  handing  over 
of  this  equipment  on  tho  outbreak  of  war  and  tho  recruiting  of  new  agents 
for  tho  organisation  by  diplomatic  representatives  abroad. 

jfimong  tho  shortcomings  of  tho  organisation  developed  in  1934  and  1935 
was  tho  fact  that  agents  wero  being  only  very  slowly  equipped  with  radio 
cots,  end  that  they  were  not  being  trained  as  radio  operator o*  To  nlleviato 
this  situation,  in  February  1937,  CinC  Navy  appointed  LCdr  Otto  Schmolinoko 
as  ccsrunicaticns  officer  of  Eteppcndicnst*  Schnolinoko  established  a 
system  of  radio  communication  with  agents  abroad*  It  was  based  on  tho 
following  links* 
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Cb  1  Juno  1937,  Cdr  (later  Gapt)  Werner  H.  T*  Stoephasiuo  vao 
appointed  chief  of  the  Etappcsdicaat*  Ob  16  Fctoniy  1933,  at  the  Naval 
Acedcey,  Kuorwik,  ho  gave  a  lecture  about  tho  Secret  Supply  Servieo*  Its 


Four  Year  Plan  had  juot  been  concluded  and  Etappcndicnot  vao  ready  to 
operate  ehculd  Germany  cagego  in  var*  Tho  organization  vao  divided  terri¬ 


torially  into  Hear  Etappen  (nearby  cupply  arcao),  Far  Stepp en  (diotant 
cupply  arcao)  end  (fcrcrccao  Etappen  (supply  arcao  cvcrecao)  uhich  vero  sub¬ 
divided  into  Great  Etappen  (ccrprioing  eoveraL  subordinate  Etappen)  and 
Individual  Etappen  (independent  cupply  arcao  covering  trailer  territorial 


divisions),  as  follow?: 
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Italy, 


Ktatrari 

Greece..*......,.. 


(  Hack  Soa  and  Asia  Minor. 
(  Persian  Gulf.. ........... 


Eastern  Mediterranean, 

Vest  Africa.......... 


flaaca aaa 


(  Qmt  ffiauam 

(  North  America. 
(  . 
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£  South  America. 

c 

( 

(  East  Asia..... 


il)  Finland  2)Eathonia 

3)  Lithuania  4)  Latvia 

,1)  Norway  2)  Sweden 

»1)  Shgland  2)  Holland 


.1)  Spain 

2)  Spanish  possessions 
3;  Portugal 
4)  Azores  Islands 


>1)  Italy 

2)  Italian  North  Africa 


Portuguese  West  Africa 
Gulf  of  Guinea 
Southwest  Africa 
Portuguese  East  Africa 
British  East  Africa 


.1)  North  America  (West  Coast) 
2)  North  America  (last  Coast} 


.1)  Brazil 

2)  La  Plata,  Argentina 

3)  South  America  (West  Coast) 


.1)  Japan 
2)  Kanchukuo 
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(  ladixidml  Stamnan 
(  Greater  An tiller 
(  Mexico 

(  Paiiama  (Central  America  and  Lesser  Antilles) 

Qyeyaeafl  (  Netherlands  East  Indies 

Etarren  (  China  (including  Hongkong  and  Phillipinca) 

(  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta,  India 
(  Bangkok,  Thailand 
(  Sidney  and  Perth,  Australia 
(  Wellington,  New  Zealand 

In  hio  lecture,  Stccpfc*ioiU3  gavo  cn  account  of  tho  plcno  on  which 
tho  Etappesdleaot  operation  vao  to  bo  based.  In  part,  ho  stated: 

"The  mission  of  the  Etappendienst  i3: 

(a)  To  provide  an  efficient  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  any  part  of  the  world  which  appears 
of  interest  to  us.  This  source  must  be 
able  to  report  via  cafe  and  speedy  channels 
cn  the  military  and  naval  situation  in  the 
respective  countries,  and  it  oust  aljo  be 
able  to  answer  any  specific  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  matters  of  general  interest  for  naval 
operations,  such  as  shipping  movements  and 
aupp&y  possibilities. 

(b)  To  organize  supply  facilities  which  permit 
the  dispatch  en  short  notice  of  an  auxiliary 
vessel  carrying  fuel  or  other  previsions 

to  replenish  supplies  of  German  naval  forces 
at  a  previously  designated  point,  should 
this  be  requested  by  a  cruiser  or  SX L. 

"The  Secret  Supply  Service  of  tho  Navy  represents  a 
vorld-wido  not  of  contacts  which  kavo  been  establiehod 
to  support  naval  operations  da  remote  waters#  Cruicor 
and  possibly  also  gubmarino  warfare  depends,  as  ycu 
know,  largely  cn  a  continuous  supply  of  fuel*  It  also 
requires  tho  cpccdicst  inf  creation  cn  tho  emery*  o  navel, 
military  end  economic  moves. 

"It  ip  thus  cro  cf  tho  functions  of  tho  Etappendienst 
to  enable*  cruisers,  auxiliary  cruisers  and  auxiliary 
vessels  to  replenish  their  fuel,  food,  and  other  Gup- 
plies,  if  tho  supply  lino  to  their  home  baso  io  covered# 

"The  ceccrd  function  is  to  collect  inforsaticn  cn  naval, 
military,  economic  and  political  topics  end  to  transnit 
this  intelligence  to  GEL  erd  possibly  also  to  Cam 
war  ship  a  or  merchant  vessels  in  tho  vicinity# 

"finally,  tho  Etappo  io  to  support  cur  war  eemory  and 
to  disrupt  tho  (supply  linos  of  tho  enemy  as  far  as 
possible  by  esrreioirg  influenza  cn  foreign  gevemnent 

agencies,  business  firms  and  tho  press. 

"Tho  question  ray  bo  raicod  why  these  funoticno  can¬ 
not  bo  carried  cut  by  official  Eeich  representatives. 

In  reply,  tho  following  can  bo  said: 

(a)  Official  Reich  representatives  abroad  act 
under  tho  authority  of  the  Foreign  Office 
and  cannot  receive  direct  orders  frem  tho 
Naval  War  Staff. 
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(b)  International  diplomatic  cu3tcm  restricts 
the  amount  of  official  support  which  Reich 
representatives  abroad  can  give  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  armed  forces. 

(c)  Reich  representatives  are  not  usually  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  transactions  with  the 
secrecy  essential  far  the  success  of  cur 
plan3*  They  are  assigned  to  relatively  few 
places  and  often  lack  ability  for  the  deal¬ 
ings  involved.  Practical  business  experience 
Is  necessary  to  charter  secretly  a  merchant 
ship  for  the  supply  of  eur  cruisers  or 
auxiliary  cruisers.  Jl  respected  business- 
ican,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  been  enlisted 
as  an  agent  is  in  a  more  favorable  position 
to  conduct  such  transactions  without  arcusing 
suspicion.  If  this  agent  should  encounter 
difficulties  with  local  authorities  in 
carrying  cut  Ms  supply  operations,  the 
official  Reich  representative  can  proceed 

to  act.  Outwardly  at  least,  he  will  appear 
disinterested  in  the  particular  transaction, 
but  can  lend  the  full  weight  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  steps  required  to  eliminate  the 
obstacles. 

nTco  Eeich  Foreign  Office  in  coherences  with  (SV/AuaL- 
Afcwdsr  has  acreod  to  rapport  la  principle  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  Stappe  organisation. 

•The  Etappendienst  is  organised  as  follows; 

•The  respective  naval  attache  directa  the  activities 
of  Great  Etappcn.  Ctoly  these  countries  to  wMch  at¬ 
taches  are  accredited  are  cochined  in  a  Great  Etappe. 

•A  carefully  chosen  Goman  naticnal  acta  as  chief  cf 
each  Etsppe.  He  rciat  reside  in  the  erectly  in  question; 
preferably  he  chculd  bo  a  naval  reserve  officer.  The 
vsricus  Etappcn  districts  coincide  with  tho  herders 
of  the  respective  countries. 

"A  number  of  agents  operate  under  each  chief.  They 
cro  either  ccrrcrpcrdcnto  cr  cupply  agists#  Correspond- 
ento  end  rspply  egenta  ccn  enlist  nusdlinry  ccrrespcad- 
enta  cr  cuitablo  ccntact  sen  according  to  their  own 
discretion. 

•Service  as  a  correspondent  necessitates  extensive 
training  in  tine  of  pcsca  to  avoid  failures  during  war- 
tins  cpcraticnc.  Tho  subjects  cn  which  tho  correspond¬ 
ent  ia  to  report  cro  defined  in  tho  *Etctpo  RegtfLaticns*. 
Assrg  others  they  include  infernatien  covering  nobili- 
caticn  preparation;  presence  cf  warships  and  their 
nativities;  esneentrntien  of  r&tlcm,  rllitsry  person¬ 
nel  cr  cargo;  preparation  fer  treep  transports;  type, 
cargo  and  destiraiicn  cf  cargo  vessels  and  conveys; 
rerouting  cf  etxeay  shipping. 


•Supply  is  thonsost  important  tack  cf  tho  supply  agent. 
Ed  will  receive  tpedLaL  assignnenta  calling  fer  oil, 
coal  end  ether  espp lies,  cr  for  tho  dispatch  cf  auxil- 
iesy  vessels.  His  chility  to  cony  cut  these  assignrents 
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will  depend  largely  upon  tho  experience  ho  has  coined 
in  peacetime  and  upon  tho  contacts  nado  and  knowledge 
acquired  in  hi3  country  of  residence. 

"Maintenance  of  comuni  cation  with  ocento  is  a  highly 
complicated  phase  of  this  secret  logistics  orcani  cation. 

"Infcrnaticn  trnaor&tted  by  nail  is  camouflaged  as 
business  correspondence.  When  such  csncruflcgo  is  not 
possible,  the  nail  is  transmitted  either  via.  steamer- 
courier  service,  or  by  tho  courier  service  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Stcaner-ccuricr  ccrvico  is  tho  trans¬ 
mittal  of  letters  by  a  rbliaK  e  captain  of  a  German 
merchant  steamer  who  act3  under  special  instructions. 

"Telegraph  and  wireless  communications  aro  transmitted 
either  in  cipher  or  in  a  code  using  business  phrases 
with  an  underlying  secret  meaning.  It  i3  assumed  that 
in  time  of  war  every  neutral  country  will  issue  regu¬ 
lations  requiring  that  messages  scat  by  non-military 
agencies  be  written  in  a  standard  commercial  codo. 

Shun  the  message  must  appear  to  ha  in  regular  commer¬ 
cial  codes  crch  as  theso  of  tho  Esmburg  American  and 
North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Lines. 

•A  last  resort  io  offered  by  tho  Lfcappendienst  radio 
service.  During  tho  past  months  various  governments, 
among  them  tho  German,  havo  considerably  increased 
rspervisicn  ever  amateur  radio  traffic.  Wo  aro  making 
efforts  to  evercons  this  obstacle  and  aro  trying  to 
persuade  tho  German  chipping  lines  to  install  short¬ 
wave  transmitter  receivers  cm  small  vessels  engaged 
regularly  in  coastal  traffic  ever  sc  as,  as  veil  os  ca 
their  largo  steamers.  It  is  understandable  that  tho 
chipping  lines  do  not  liko  this  idea,  tho  present  long¬ 
wave  equipment  being  quito  sufficient  for  their  purpose; 
however,  the  proposed  solution  offers  tho  great  advan¬ 
tage  that  vo  would  bo  provided  vith  floating  radio 
stations  in  various  foreign  waters. 

"Primer liy  German  business  firms  end  a  limited  number 
of  private  persons  fcsvo  teen  selected  as  ccvcr-addresocs 
for  Etcppcadicnst  communications.  In  selecting  caKLo 
cover  addresses  in  countries  adjacent  to  Germany,  vo 
prefer  firms  having  a  teletype  lino  to  their  main 
office  in  Germany. 

"In  time  of  war,  tho  operation  of  tho  Etappendienot 
requires  mercy.  Wo  distinguish  between  two  different 
funds:  tho  War  Operating  Fund  end  tho  War  Supply  Fund* 
From  tho  War  Cremating  Fond  each  Etappendienot  chief 
is  provided  with  an  amount  sufficient  to  ewer  approx 
imatdy  threo  months*  operating  expenses  in  his  area, 
tho  War  Gspply  Furl  io  reserved  for  tho  acquisition  of 
fuel  end  other  provisions.  At  tho  request  of  CXW,  tho 
Edlchsbsmk  has  deposited  vith  a  foreign  tank  currency 
to  tho  value  of  ten  millicn  marks  f  cr  tho  latter  pur¬ 
pose. 


*Uith  tho  exception  of  naval  attaches,  all  secret  sup¬ 
ply  personnel  wi&rks  cn  tho  tasief  of  a  voluntary,  mutual 
egreement  end  is  motivated  by  idealistic  end  patriotic 
feelings.  In  time  of  peace  this  ccrvico  io  not  remun¬ 
erated,  and  no  agent  is  to  act  against  tho  interests 
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of  tho  country  in  which  ho  resides.  Expenses  incurred 
are  reimbursed*  In  times  of  war  tho  agent  will  carry 
out  his  work  as  full-time  duty  and  will  receive  a 
regular  salary  from  CBf*  Etappen  chiefs  will  receive 
500  aarks  par  month,  others  300  marks. 

Th.  Alert  for  the.  V«r  In  Spain 

In  tho  fall  of  19 33,  tho  Secret  Supply  Service  had  its  first  full- 

ccnlo  alert  cisco  tho  First  Uorld  Iftr*  Stocpknaluo  described  tho  events 

in  connection  with  it  in  hia  lecture,  when  he  said: 

"On  3  September  1933  the  Haval  War  Staff  notified  OKW/- 
AunlAtvehr  that  the  pocket  battleship  D3JTSCEULND  was 
to  bo  cent  to  southern  Spain  on  20  September  to  operate 
in  foreign  waters  in  tho  event  cf  a  crisis.  It  requested 
that  tho  DED2SCI1AKD  be  Given  tho  latest  information 
regarding  tho  Etappendienst  to  assure  her  fUel  and  pro¬ 
visions.  On  8  September  a  preliminary  conference  was 
held  at  1  SKL  regarding  these  matters.  An  agreement 
was  reached  the  next  day. 

"The  motor  chip  SAJSASD  was  assigned  to  the  GTOTSOHL^m 
as  supply  vessel  and  was  to  proceed  to  Spain,  On  16 
September,  tho  SAMIANS  warn  furnished  with  necessary 
information  regarding  Etappendienst.  On  17  September 
1933,  the  pc  dot  battleship  GRAF  SIEE  was  also  sup¬ 
plied  with  such  information. 

"Following  a  conference  with  tho  Lufthans  (German 
passenger  airline  which  was  goverrmen t-eponaored  and 
had  a  dose  working  arrangement  with  OKW),  on  20 
September,  tho  mtor  chip  SCIWABISLJL'ID  resolved  orders 
f*ca  the  Etappendienst  to  take  on  oil  immediately  so 
gs  to  be  able  to  provide  warships  in  the  Atlantic  with 
fuel.  On  27  September,  the  Admiralty  adviced  German 
shipping  companies  to  instruct  their  chips  to  leave 
or  avoid  British,  French  and  Russian  port3.  If  possible, 
they  were  to  return  to  Germany}  failing  this,  to  await 
developments  in  the  nearest  neutral  harbor* 

nOs  23  September  1933,  at  1520,  OEW/Ausl&bvehr  received 
telephone  instructions  from  tho  Admiralty  to  alert  tho 
Etappendienst*  Camouflaged  as  a  commercial  telegram, 
this  order  was  sent  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  the 
various  Eteppen  chiefs* 

"Open  receipt  of  the  alert  order,  the  agents  were 
supplied  with  secret  instructions,  codes,  etc.,  held 
at  German  diplomatic  missions*  As  this  took  several 
days  (in  some  cases  as  ouch  as  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
for  agents  residing  far  from  the  missions),  not  all 
agents  had  received  their  equipment  by  tho  dato  sched¬ 
uled  for  mobilisation*  This  would  have  delayed  tho 
start  of  reporting  and  of  eventual  supply  activities. 

"It  ia  suggested,  therefore,  that  orders  be  issued  to 
tho  Eteppca  about  two  weeks  before  an  expected  cobili- 
cation  day.  In  order  to  avoid  any  mlcunierotandings, 
tho  text  should  read:  'Alert  ordered  for  tho  Etappen¬ 
dienst  only*. 
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"The  alert  for  the  Etappen  was  cancelled  by  the  Admiral¬ 
ty  at  1500,  30  September,  after  about  two  days  operation* 
Corresponding  orders  were  passed  on« 

"From  the  reports  of  naval  attaches,  independent  Etap¬ 
pen  chiefs  and  single  agents,  it  can  be  concluded  that, 
apart  from  Etappe  England  where  special  conditions 
prevailed,  proper  operation  of  the  Etappendienst  could 
have  been  expected  with  regard  to  the  reporting  and 
supply  service  a3  long  a3  the  respective  countries 
remained  neutral*  No  outright  failures  occurred*  A 
few  mistakes  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  wrong  code  or 
through  oversight  of  certain  recent  changes,  but  the 
Etappendienst  proved  its  operational  readiness  even  if 
its  performance  could  not  be  tested. 

"Otoly  the  Etappe  base  at  Istanbul  was  fully  tested, 
having  been  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  to  observe  and  report  shipping  movements 
iVo m  the  Black  Sea  to  Red  Spain*  It  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  since  then  without  difficulty  and  with  good 
results.  Shipping  movements  are  reported  in  code  via 
the  Foreign  Office  and  immediately  relayed  to  3  SKL 
and  GKW/Abwehr  I,  the  Armed  Forces  Espionage  Section. 

"This  crisis  demonstrated  how  dangerous  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  Germany  if  foreign  individuals  are  employed 
in  leading  positions  with  German  firms  abroad.  A 
speedy  and  thorough  change  should  be  made.  In  the 
interests  of  national  defence,  the  Foreign  Countries 
Organization  of  the  National  Socialist  Party  must  see 
to  it  that  more  nationals  move  to  foreign  countries 
as  representatives  of  German  firms. 

"In  general  it  has  been  shown  that  the  agents  who  got 
off  to  a  good  start  and  are  working  most  zealously 
were  recruited  while  on  business  or  pleasure  trips  to 
Germany,  were  contacted  by  captains  of  German  warships 
visiting  foreign  ports  or  recruited  by  officers  of 
Etappendienst  headquarters  visiting  their  respective 
territories. 

"Through  its  intermediaries  abroad,  the  Admiralty 
chartered  tankers  sailing  under  a  neutral  flag.  The 
fuel  cargo  for  these  tankers  was  purchased  by  a  foreign 
branch  office  controlled  by  an  Etappendienst  agent. 

Thus  a  Norwegian  tanker  was  chartered  by  a  Swedish 
firm  and  carried  a  cargo  of  fuel  nominally  owned  by 
the  Swedish  firm.  Orders  from  the  Admiralty  were 
transmitted  to  the  tanker  in  the  name  of  the  firm  by 
an  Etappendienst  agent  working  within  the  Swedish  firm. 

"By  special  agreement  with  an  Etappendienst  agent, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Varied  Tanker  Company,  the 
Etappendienst  could  have  had  the  use  of  at  least  some 
of  the  27  tankers  owned  by  this  company  in  case  of 
mobilization.  Although  this  company  has  American 
capital  and  sails  under  the  Panamanian  flag,  the  Ham¬ 
burg  office  is  German  and  the  crows  are  100  percent 
Gorman.  Some  of  the  skippers  are  naval  reserve  offi¬ 
cers.  The  ships  carry  gasoline,  diesel  oil,  fuel  oil 
and  crude  oil.  To  insure  that  orders  from  1  SKL  are 
relayed  to  these  chips  in  case  of  mobilization,  the  cap¬ 
tains  received  a  special  code  from  3  SKL.  Certain 
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claims  for  compensation  could  bo  raised  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  if  we  were  to  take  over  control  of  these 
vessels,  but  in  our  opinion  no  international  complica¬ 
tions  will  occur,  since  officially  the  captains  would 
receive  their  orders  fx'oa  the  Hamburg  branch  of  the 
Varied  Tanker  Company. 

"Agents  have  started  negotiations  with  the  Spanish 
oil  refinery  CEPSA  for  a  long-term  oil  delivery  con¬ 
tract.  Through  the  contacts  of  a  Swedish  and  a  Danish 
agent,  the  Admiralty  was  able  to  contact  for  building 
or  leasing  of  oil  storage  space  abroad  in  Sweden  and 
Danzig.  The  Navy  will  thus  be  able  to  assure  further 
deliveries  of  oil,  even  in  wartime,  through  the  friend¬ 
ly  services  of  these  foreign  firms," 

EficaaraL  Stam  to 

There  were  173  officers  attached  to  the  Etappendien3t  on  15  November 
1938*  They  were  classified  as  follows: 

8  Great  Etappen  Chiefs  (Naval  Attaches) 

30  Individual  Etappen  Chiefs 

49  Combined  Agents  and- Supply  Officers 

91  Harbor  Cbservera  and  Intelligence  Officers 

In  addition,  70  German  cover  addresses  (maildrops)  and  36  foreign 
ones  had  been  established. 

Sfigaette  and 

Both  the  cover  provided  by  business  contacts  and  the  safekeeping  of 
tho  highly  compromising  cecrot  material  in  German  embassies  and  consulates 
went  a  long  way  towards  ensuring  tho  security  of  the  organization  in  the 
years  before  the  war,  but  tho  lecturo  of  Cdr  Stoephasius  indicated  that 
CKW/AuolAbwehr  was  fully  aware  of  the  possibility  that  other  nations  had 
knowledge  of  it3  existence,  because  of  references  to  it  in  the  books  by 
Raedor  and  Gross, 

His  reference  to  three  incidents  which  occurred  before  the  war  show 
the  importance  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  Etappendienst  as  a  secret 
organization,  the  anxiety  caused  when  a  part  of  it  was  endangered  or  ex¬ 
posed,  and  tho  almost  ruthleso  measures  taken  to  cut  crut  and  replace  that 
part: 


(1)  Early  in  1937  at  Philadelphia,  the  steamer  GOSLfiH  was 
burgled  by  someone  who  was  thought  to  he  after  money 
and  valuables.  Papers  were  stolen  from  the  captain’s 
cabin.  These  included  &  letter  in  transit  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  which  probably  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
agent  at  New  Orleans,  a  man  named  Harzog,  for  shortly 
afterwards  Harzog  was  removed  froa  his  position  in  the 
Secret  Supply  Service. 
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(2)  A  'special  agreement  signed  by  the  agent  at  San  Francisco, 

Robert  Blatt,  vhich  was  entrusted  to  Captain  Vogt  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer  ELBE  vas  lost  in  July  1937. 

This  vas  serious,  because  this  agreement  shoved  the  full 
lay-out  of  the  organization  in  an  agent*  s  district. 

Therefore,  it  vas  decided  that  Great  Etappe,  North 
America  must  be  reconstructed.  Blatt  himself  vas  of 
course  removed.  In  neither  of  these  cases  did  the 
investigation  discover  that  the  papers  had  got  into 
the  hands  of  anyone  who  might  have  exploited  them. 

(3)  In  the  autumn  of  1933,  Horst  von  Fflug-Hartung,  the  Naval 
Attache  to  Denmark  vas  arrested  vith  other  Etappe  agents 
hy  the  Danish  secret  police.  Cover  addresses  were 
compromised  and  the  whole  organization  there  capsized. 

Etappe  Denmark  vas  never  reorganized  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Near  Etappe  in  July  1939* 

The  successful  functioning  of  the  service  in  wartime  depended  on  the 
security  of  its  cram mi  cations.  This  vas  planned  and  practised  before  the 
war.  Etappen  headed  by  German  naval  attaches  communicated  through  Foreign 
Office  channels.  Other  Etappen  corresponded  by  post  or  telegraph.  This 
method  vas  made  secure  by  the  use  of  secret  variations  of  agents1  codes, 
the  development  of  cover  names  far  the  agents  and  for  CKW/AuslAbvehr  and 
by  the  use  of  business  cover  addresses.  These  were  chosen  because  in  1935 
CKtf/AualAbvehr  found  by  examining  the  mail  in  a  train  that  .only  15  percent 
vas  private  correspondence  and  the  remainder  vas  almost  entirely  business 
conn  mi  cations.  Therefore,  it  was  considered  that  the  latter  vas  much 
more  secure  from  surveillance.  In  open  letters  to  cover  addresses,  agents 
were  instructed  to  vcrd  the  texts  in  a  language  suitable  to  correspondence 
used  in  that  kind  of  business.  During  the  early  years  of  the  war,  as 
stated,  censors  intercepted  mail  addressed  to  cover  firms.  The  codes  used 
were  subjected  to  periodic  examination  by  experts  to  test  their  continued 
effectiveness*  Such  alterations  as  were  deemed  necessary  were  ordered. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  setting  up  a  widespread  wireless 
communication  network  seems  to  have  prevented  the  completion  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  plans  in  this  respect  and  to  have  forced  CKW  to  concentrate  on  those 
places  whore  post  and  telegraphic  communication  vas  unlikely  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  Early  in  the  war  it  was  stressed  that  as 
long  as  other  means  of  communication  were  still  available,  radio  transmit¬ 
ters  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  detection. 
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Btjr  the  end  of  1938,  the  organisation  had  seven  wireless  stations  of  its 

own  in  the  following  places: 

Panama  Lisbon 

Horta  Copenhagen 

Santa  Crus  de  Teneriffe  Istanbul 

Las  Palmas 


The  organization  was  planning  to  set  up  others  is: 


Mexico 

Cristobal 

Valparaiso 

New  Tork 

Buenos  Aires 

Stockholm 

Mombasa 


Rio  de  Janeiro 

London 

Madrid 

Rotterdam 

Antwerp 

Oslo 

Batavia 


Helsinki 

Rome 

Fort  Said 

Valvis  Bay 

Monrovia 

Durham 

Shanghai 

Tokyo 


In  addition,  the  motor  ships  QUITO  and  BOGOTA,  later  mqxlqyed  In  the 


Far  East  as  collection  vessels  for  blockade  runners,  had  been  fitted  out 
as  floating  radio  stations  and  were  in  Central  American  waters. 


In  March  1939  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  plan  to  Install  transmit* 


tera  In  the  Near  Etappe*  During  the  early  years  of  the  war  additional  seta 
were  sent  out  to  Japan,  to  Spain  and  to  small  vessels  acting  as  collection 
vessels  and  blockade  runners. 

The  three  receiving  stations  in  Geraany  with  which  the  Stappen  communi¬ 
cated  were  at  Swinmende,  PiUau  and  Heumnenster.  Transmitting  stations 
were  at  Norddeich  and  Ruegen*  Some  agents1  transmitters,  which  were  in¬ 
stalled  abroad  before  the  war,  such  as  that  at  Horta  were  large  sets; 
others  were  smell  enough  to  be  concealed  in  a  room. 


EhaiBBto g  1 immilmab 


In  May  1935  the  Relchsbank  had  premised  to  supply  ten  million  reichs¬ 
marks  in  foreign  exchange  for  Steppe  purposes  when  the  money  was  needed* 

It  was  not  to  be  sent  to  the  Etappen  until  war  was  dearly  imminent*  The 
original  Intention  was  that  the  proposed  subs  should  be  secretly  trans¬ 
ferred  through  the  International  Bank  and  its  correspondent  banks  abroad, 
which  were  very  often  Ikitish  banks*  These  accounts  had  to  show  a  normal 
volume  of  business  large  enough  to  render  the  transaction  inconspicuous* 
When  war  with  Enrland  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  possibility,  new  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made*  In  September  1938,  the  funds  were  dispatched  in  the 
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form  of  gold,  notes  (chiefly  dollar  notes)  and  credits  direct  through 
these  channels a 

(1)  The  German  Overseas  Bank 

(2)  The  German  South  American  Bank 

(3)  The  Hamburg-Anerican  Line  to  Central  end  South  America 

(4)  The  Japanese  military  attache  to  Tokyo 

(5)  The  Etappen  agent  Remppis  in  Holland  to  Batavia 

(6)  By  steamer  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe  and  Lourenco  Marques 

(7)  By  air  to  Lisbon 

On  10  December  1938,  CKW/AuslAbwehr  notified  SKL  that  the  funds  had 
been  deposited  with  the  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  When  Great  Etappe 
Spain  had  been  reinforced  in  the  summer  of  1939,  the  money  required  by 
the  agent  at  Madrid  was  sent  to  him  by  courier* 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Etappen  areas  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
is  shown  by  the  distribution  of  funds  on  26  June  1939* 


Buenos  Aires 

EM 

1,619,214.21 

Mexico 

n 

2,245,448.10 

Teneriffe 

H 

1,002,540.00 

Panama 

tt 

499,600,00 

Louranco  Marques 

H 

245,520.00 

Ben  Haag  (Netherlands)  - 

» 

245,520.00 

Batavia 

tt 

49,941.71 

Valparaiso 

tt 

249,750.00 

Tokyo 

It 

51,150.00 

Lisbon 

tt 

RM 

6,310,984.02 

Note*  1  reichsmark  was  worth  US  #,40. 

Etappendienst  Spain  was  given  3*7  million  reichsmarks  in  1939*  By 
the  end  of  Februaiy  1940,  a  further  5,116,117  RMs  had  been  provided  from 
foreign  currency  holdings  abroad  for  the  various  Etappen. 

In  this  connection,  translation  of  a  German  document  reporting  the 

minutes  of  a  meeting  between  members  of  CKW/AuslAbwehr  and  a  director  of 

the  Dresden  Bank,  a  Dr.  Pilder,  discloses  the  reasoning  of  the  group  with 

regard  to  the  deposit  of  these  funds* 

"In  his  introduction,  Cdr  Vermehren  declared  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  conference  to  be  the  discussion  of  the 
various  possibilities  that  existed  for  establishing 
a  regular  pattern  for  the  use  of  foreign  deposited 
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funds  In  case  of  war*  The  current  method  of  handling 
deposits  was  outlined*  The  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  gold  for  making  deposits  should  be 
discontinued  and  whether  any  large-scale  transfers  of 
funds  would  create  attention*  It  was  decided  that  it 
would,  and  that  payments  could  no  longer  be  made  in 
gold* 

"Dr*  Bidder  stated  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
there  were  no  countries  who  used  gold  and  still  re¬ 
tained  obscurity.  Setae  kind  of  change  over  had  to  be 
made*  The  question  arose  as  to  which  presented  the 
least  amount  of  risk* 

"The  point  was  made  that  in  ca*o  of  war,  gold  would 
disappear  from  the  market* 

"Vermehren  wanted  to  knew  what  medium  of  exchange 
would  be  preferred.  Bidder  thought  either  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dollar  or  the  British  p'dund  would  be  all  right* 

"It  was  emphasized  that  their  only  interest  in  funds 
was  to  get  enough  for  the  purchase  of  materials*  A 
medium  of  exchange  far  such  expenditures  had  to  be 
decided  then  not  when  war  came* 

"The  point  was  made  that  with  the  outbreak  of  war  all 
currencies  would  fluctuate,  and  no  German  firms  would 
continue  to  make  payments  in  gold*  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  no  German'  firms  overseas  were  so  strong  and 
solvent  that  they  had  their  reserves  in  gold* 

*LCdr  Jack  was  of  the  opinion  that  gold  would  be  hoarded 
in  Holland  and  Mexico  and  questioned  therefore  whether 
any  later  exchanges  of  Gexman  gold  in  those  countries 
would  attract  attention*  Pilder  thought  it  would* 

"It  was  brought  up  by  Pilder  that  there  was  a  definite 
risk  involved  in  dealing  in  the  currency  of  Mexico* 

"The  question  of  whether  or  not  there  were  credits 
available  in  other  countries  was  answered  affirmatively 
by  Pilder*  Venaebren  wanted  to  know  how  such  credits 
could  be  obtained,  and  stated  that  he  thought  there 
was  a  greater  risk  of  attracting  attention  by  opening 
new  accounts  than  there  was  in  the  continued  use  of 
gold.  Pilder  was  of  the  opposite  opinion.  X  foreign 
inactive  account  in  the  USA  would  quickly  go  unnoticed 
among  the  great  numbers  of  accounts  based  on  fleeing 
capital* 

"Vehmehren  expressed  seme  thoughts  about  the  reappear* 
ance  of  bit? eked  accounts  which  would  again  be  taken 
up  where  thoae  of  1918  had  left  off. 

"Pilder  brought  out  that  gold  deposits  made  by  Geiman 
foreign  representatives  had  the  protection  of  extra¬ 
territoriality  and  that  transactions  with  other  nations 
could  take  place  behind  this  protection*  Particularly 
in  Central  and  South' America,  Gexman  ambassadors  with 
the  help  of  friendly  foreign  diplomats  could  reduce 
gold  deposits  without  much  trouble. 

"In  summation  Pilder  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
reduction  of  gold  deposits  even  when  it  applied  to  gold 
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that  was  protected  by  the  laws  of  extraterritoriality* 

In  dosing  he  stated  that  those  who  held  gold  deposits 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  could  easily  fall  into  difficulty* 

The  tine  for  reckoning,  after  the  reduction  of  gold 
deposits  was  a  long  way  off.  Payment  of  gold  directly 
to  the  seller  was  impossible* " 

Others  present  at  this  conference  vero  LCdr  Earner  and  Regieruzsgs- 
oberinspektor  feldaas  of  1  SXL. 

The  secrecy  of  supply  work  fraa  neutral  countries  had  to  be  very 
strictly  maintained  both  for  military  and  legal  reasons,  such  as  the 
American  neutrality  law  of  1935  and  the  Hague  Convention  regarding  the 
sale  of  supplies  to  belligerent  powers  and  the  use  of  neutral  bases  by 
belligerents. 

IsttTitiflfl  Ja  JteM  JteJEL 

The  Secret  Supply  Service  was  alerted  about  10  August  1939*  The  exact 
date  la  not  known* 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Navy  considered  that  &  secret  supply 
service  agent  could  work  effectively  only  in  neutral  countries,  where  he 
was  free  to  carry  on  his  duties  under  the  guise  of  regular  business* 

Because  of  this  policy,  the  Individuals  Etappe,Eastera  Mediterranean,  was 
dissolved  in  June  *1939.  Great  Etappe,  Italy  was  also  dissolved  about  this 
time,  because  of  the  mutual  assistance  agreement  made  between  the  two 
countries*  Etappe  stations  in  all  British  and  Preach  possessions  vero 
closed  at  the  outbreak  of  war* 

The  work  of  preparing  an  organization  in  Spain  was  held  in  aboyanco 
to  a  certain  extent  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  but  from  the  cummer  of 
1939  plans  were  pressed  forward  for  an  Etappe  in  Spain,  which  should  pri¬ 
marily  be  concerned  with  the  naval  supply  operations* 

In  September  1939  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  station  in  Russia*  By 
the  end  of  1939  a  base  had  been  made  available  to  Germany  by  Russia  and 
was  established  at  Polyarni  near  Murmansk.  It  was  closed  in  1940,  however, 
when  Germany  acquired  bases  in  northern  Norway* 

The  Etappe  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  dissolved  after  Holland 


vac  occupied. 
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A  station  was  established  at  Bordeaux  in  tho  spring  of  1941  to  super¬ 


vise  blockade  runners  that  were  based  there* 

Thus,  it  will  bo  seen  that  when  war  actually  broke  cut  tho  organi¬ 


zation  that  could  bo  used  had  shrunk  tos 
.great, JBtaETgL, 

Spain 


Ilorth  America 


South  America 


East  Asia 


Inflivftftul  jStaxaa 

Grccco 

Black  Sea  and  Asia  Minor 

Persian  Gulf 

West  Africa 

Greater  Antilles 

Mexico 

Panama 

Butch  East  Indies 
China 

Bangkok,  Thailand 

Russia  (Polyarni,  near  Murmansk) 

Sto . tofialartfoa  i&JZisi  Jaartsag- 


iter 

1)  Spain 

2)  Spanish  possessions 

3)  Portugal 

4}  As  ore  3  Islands 

1)  East  Coast  of  Worth  America 

2)  West  Coast  of  North  America 

1)  Brasil 

2)  Argentina  end  la  Plata 

district 

3)  West  Coast  of  South  America 

1)  Japan 

2)  Hanchukuo 

Has  ReagmittU  Sas . 

Portuguese  Vest  Africa 
Gulf  of  Guinea 
Southwest  Africa  (exclusive 
of  Union  of  South  Africa) 


Central  America  end  lesser  Antilles 


The  North  American  continent  was  divided  into  tvo  largo  supply  areas 


end  three  independent  cress,  namely: 

(1)  Gr-rat  Et-rr^.  L^rth  Arcrica.. 

Tho  military  director  was  VAdn  Hebert  Wittchc effc-Eadcu,  tho  German 
naval  attache  at  Washington. 

This  largo  supply  area  included  tho  tvo  areas: 

(a)  North  America  East  Coast 

(b)  North  America  West  Coast 

These  included  tho  eastern  and  western  c casts  cf  Canada  and  tho  United  States 


as  far  couth  as  tho  Mexican  border. 

Tho  development  cf  this  area  never  reached  memo  than  its  first  stages. 
Tho  death,  cr  tlio  return  to  Germany,  of  agents  already  employed  or  about  to 
to  employed  prevented  its  development. 
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stamm  mcmniat 

The  following  places  either  had  agents  cr  it  was  planned  to  place 

•goats  in  t hem* 


Hew  York 

Temporarily  under  Heinrich  Kempf,  a  captain  with  the 
Harth  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Lino*  After  tho  outbreak 
of  war,  ho  returned  to  Germany* 

Mantra^l 

A  shipping  agent  named  MueHer-Hiclilcr  van  assigned 
to  this  post*  Ho  returned  to  Gerstany  after  war  broke 
cut* 


Beaten 


Remained  unmanned* 

FhttaMsteft 

Remained  unmanned* 

QaJjSUflM 

k  shipping  representative  named  Carl  BisKL  who  was 
with  tho  firm  Wilckeno  &  Biehl  bad  this  post*  He 
died  about  1936. 


Inf  PrluTtni 

It  was  planned  to  employ  chipping  agent  R.  G*  Earzog 
at  Sew  Orleans.  His  equip  nt  was  found  broken  into 
after  a  cabin  robbery  at  I;  aadelpbia  aboard  a  North 
German  Lloyd  Lino  chip  vhic  was  carrying  this  equip¬ 
ment  as  courier  caterial  in  937*  Herzog  va3  there¬ 
fore  considered  os  comprcmic  1.  Connections  with  him 
were  broken  off  immediately. 

San  flam &J& 

Robert  Hiatt,  a  chipping  agent,  van  planned  far  thio 
post.  Certain  cscrct  papers  oignod  by  hia  which  vero 
being  trar sported  to  Germany  aboard  tho  vessel  ELBE 
disappeared  without  trace*  Hiatt  was  therefaro  con¬ 
sidered  compromised#  Connections  with  him  were 
immediately  broken  off* 

In  charge  of  AHevoldt,  fcroerly  an  active  naval  officer, 
who  returned  to  Gctfaany  about  1937  to  reenter  tho  Navy. 

Remained  unmanned. 

Remained  unmanned* 

Log  AtffilCfl 

Remained  unmanned. 
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sixmin  mommm 

At  tfcs  cqtlocsk  cf  vcr  ia  1959,  ell  Gera  chips  except  a  tester  of 
tfca  Ercucr  P.ccicrci  FriCrrlch  Ccrpccy  thich  ley  in  E^ctcn  fcerto  end  vaa 


not  cuitcMo  to  cupply  «w?k  had  left  tho  Lertoo  of  tho  USA.  Tho  lor^o 
crpply  esrea  Jtoth  torica  ttectoo  teas  not  need  to  cardy  ra&» 

(2)  gfaet..  Gccafcttur...  Ant OliTn?  Icatt  CMwaodflcti) 

ffcs  sain  office  to  this  area  vas  at  Eavana,  Cuba*  It 
was  tecroifclo  to  nee  this  area  to  supply  purposes 
throughout  the  whole  ver* 

(3)  The  Jtatea  Am  fTnrtaa<nriit) 

Its  cain  office  w»3  at  Mexico  City.  This  area  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  tho  task  of  supply  and  of  equipping  the 
supply  chips  VSS2S  and  HATOIiKD.  It  ales  purchased 
oil  erd  tc:k  part  in  dispatching  Gemsn  merchant  chips 

to  Ctastsy. 

44)  Tin  hum  imJtotimmimSX 

The  r-nin  cffico  for  this  area  vas  at  Cristobal.  This 
area  Snoludaa  the  countries  cf  Central  Axerica,  the 
lesser  Antilles  and  the  northern  countries  cf  Couth 

Anarica. 

Bo  supply  t&ska  were  carried  out  ft a  here.  It  only 
helped  the  WEZR  end  the  EITOUHD  ftco  Ptata  Areas, 

Costa  Sica  to  Muuuuaillo,  Mexico. 

(5)  float.  ItMBti,  Vfiith  l—rfri 

She  Kappa  chief  for  this  area  «as  Captain  Dietrich 
Rieiuhr,  the  Gexaan  naval  attache  at  Buenos  Aires.  Ee 
relierad  Stcephasius  as  Chief  cf  Kajpsrdienst  in  1943. 

This  large  supply  area  included* 

(a)  Brazil 

!b)  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
c)  Chile  and  Para 

A  cmpcrativdy  lores  center  cf  supply  chips  end  other  cusilierics 
unto  equipped  end  cent  to  cos  ftent  this  crpply  crea  to  carport  tho  ACSElil 
G2£?  CES  end  tho  EXmi*  CEZT!.  Eton  cep ply  fta  Couth  Inoricu  tr»  no 
lenper  necoscasy,  tho  cepply  chips  reported  to  Grout  Etcpps,  Eoot  tola. 
Shis  crcs  dco  ployed  a  nojcr  rdo  in  condinp  Goman  norchont  chips  to 


Gcmssy  imadiatdy  after  ths  cuttrcol:  cf  cor  end  in  Girpatchird  tdeohedo 


runners  ftc  ftmsil. 

mat  But  aUta— «k 

Sto  toco  at  Enmanoh  toss  cotabliehcd  in  tho  foil  cf  1959  eftex  tho 
treaty  idth  Ruoaia  tad  toon  effected.  It  vas  tbondoned  after  tho  cocupatics 
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of  Homey  In  th#  fall  of  1940, 

The  Etappe  headquarters  were  In  Murmansk.  At  first  tho  base  itself 
was  at  PcOyarni  on  a  bey  just  west  of  the  city.  Later  on,  it  va3  moved 
tether  east  to  Terlberka  Bay  on  the  Kola  Peninsula*  The  transfer  was 
made  because  Finnish  ski  patrols  had  reached  tho  first  bay  and  had  seen 
ships  there  flying  the  Canaan  flag.  In  order  to  avoid  investigation,  the 
Russians  asked  for  the  transfer  of  these  ships  to  the  east. 

The  base  was  established  *3  a  harbor  for  German  ships  running  the 
gauntlet  in  the  Xorth  Atlantic  when  war  broke  cut.  It  also  served  an  a 
base  for  supplies  for  the  raider  vessel  KGKET  and  for  United  repair  work 
for  warships  and  auxiliary  warships  outside  the  probable  line  of  the 
British  blockade. 

Activities  at  first  consisted  cf  harboring  and  dispatching  a  consider¬ 
able  nuebtr  of  German  merchant  vessels  and  fishing  boats.  They  were  re¬ 
leased  for  return  to  Geraary,  sailing  along  the  Norwegian  coast  at  cpportuno 
moments,  Later  Its  activities  included  dispatching  supplies  for  temporarily 
cut  cff  Geiaan  unit3  at  Henrik  by  the  JAR  VELLEK,  a  converted  whaling  ves¬ 
sel  fitted  out  as  a  tanker  and  supply  ship.  Shortly  before  its  deccmissicn 
the  base  was  used  as  a  rendezvous  point  for  a  number  of  German  fishing 
vessels  returning  to  Germany  with  their  catch. 

There  were  two  Etappendienst  agents  In  Murmansk,  One  of  then  special¬ 
ized  in  the  field  work  cf  liaison  with  ships  in  the  bey,  while  the  other 
was  occupied  with  liaison  with  the  navel  attache  and  the  Russian  liaison 
officer.  This  Russian  officer,  the  documents  state,  had  to  be  informed 
about  all  measures.  Be  arranged  for  all  conferences  with  Russian  authori¬ 
ties  and,  if  possible,  vent  with  the  agents  when  they  visited  the  German 
ships. 

The  agents  worked  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Geimen  naval 
attache  at  Moscow,  who  in  turn  received  iiio  orders  concerning  Etappe  matters 
from  CXtf/AuslAbvehr,  Messages  and  reports  from  the  base  were  cent  to  OKW/ 
AualAbvehr  via  the  navel  attache. 

Co-operation  with  the  Russians  was  extremely  difficult.  While  at 
times,  they  met  the  Germans  half-way,  they  occasionally  sabotaged  their 
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efforts*  Nothin  was  ever  certain.  The  Russian  liaison  officer  could 
never  decide  anything  or  permit  any  action  directly.  He  always  had  to 
obtain  authority  from  various  sources,  often  from  Moscow.  Because  of 
this,  and  the  fact  that  only  Russian  vehicles  could  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  ships,  success  or  failure  of  the  base  depended  on  the  Russians. 

The  departure  of  the  JAN  MEZUM,  whose  mission  was  unknown  to  the  Russians 
was  delayed  43  hours  because  the  Russian  liaison  officer  had  received  no 
answer  from  his  superiors.  After  the  base  had  been  moved  to  the  east, 
the  Carmans  proposed  that  its  supplies  should  be  routed  via  the  Arctic 
Ocean  Canal,  but  this  was  refused  on  the  grounds  that  the  canal  was  un¬ 
serviceable  at  that  tine.  That  later  timed  out  to  be  untrue.  Ships 
brand  fer  the  base,  which  had  to  be  picked  up  at  a  certain  place  by  Rus¬ 
sian  patrol  boats  and  pilots,  often  had  to  wait  a  long  while  before  the 
premised  vessels  appeared.  The  Russians  always  had  plausible  explanations 
fer  any  cf  their  disturbing  and  delaying  tactics.  When  Raider  Ship  45 
(KCKET)  was  piloted  through  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  sane  observation  was  made 
by  its  officers. 

In  spite  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  countries,  the  Russians 
wished  to  protect  themselves  as  much  as  possible  and  not  to  become  too 
deeply  involved  in  Eiappe  matters#  The  plan  to  use  the  route  north  of 
Siberia  fer  blockade  runners  proceeding  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans 
was  abandoned  because  of  these  and  other  difficulties. 

In  addition  to  their  main  mission,  that  of  supplying  warships,  raiders 
and  submarines,  secret  supply  agents  constantly  watched  the  political 
situation  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  stationed  for: 

(1)  The  possibility  of  sailing  permits  being  refused  by 
neutral  countries,  a  danger  which  became  acute  In  Peru 
and  Brazil  in  January  1941  whan  the  neutrality  confer¬ 
ence  was  held 

(2)  The  possibility  of  German  mcney  being  frozen.  Money 
was  transferred  ftem  gold  into  currency  and  fsrem  one 
Etappendienst  to  another  as  appeared  advisable 

(3)  Periods  when  protection  of  a  friendly  neutral  freer 
British  representations  made  suspension  of  the  supply 
work  desirable,  as  in  Japan  in  1941 

(4)  British  action  endangering  the  operations  of  the  Etappen¬ 
dienst  (such  as  the  institution  of  the  air  line  to 
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Bathurst  via  *ne  Canary  Islands  in  December  1940)  which 
called  for  German  representations  to  a  neutral  country* 

Coincident  with  the  mobilisation  order,  OKW/AuslAbwehr  directed  all 
German  shipping  companies  to  order  such  of  their  vessels  as  were  in  foreign 
waters  to  proceed  to  neutral  ports  in  which  Secret  Supply  Service  agents 
were  stationed  and  report  to  them  for  further  orders.  Seme  passenger 
liners  and  merchant  vessels  for  which  the  Navy  had  special  plans,  such 
as  the  EURGPAfwere  ordered  to  report  to  the  Etappe  agent  at  Polyarni 
(Murmansk).  All  vessels  in  the  Pacific  including  those  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  were  ordered  to  report  to  Great  Etappe,  East  Asia.  Those 
in  the  South  Atlantic  were  sent  to  ports  in  South  America,  those  in  the 
Carribean  to  Mexico,  Panama  and  so  on.  In  seme  instances  it  appears  as 
though  tankers  were  deliberately  sent  on  routes  which  would  place  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  Etappe  stations  which  it  was  thought  could  render  impor¬ 
tant  service  to  naval  units  during  a  war.  For  example:  In  the  ports  of 
Spain,  whore  submarine  fuelling  was  carried  out  with  great  success  during 
the  early  war  years,  there  were  a  number  of  interned  tankers.  There  were 
also  several  tankers  in  the  South  Atlantic  at  the  time  this  order  was 
issued.  The  CHARLOTTE  SCHUEMANN  happened  to  be  in  the  Far  East.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  some  of  these  tankers  were  intended  to  be  in  specified 
areas  in  September  1939. 

Secret  Supply  Service  agents  equipped  these  vessels  for  their  new 
work  as  far  as  local  resources  and  secrecy  permitted.  Naturally,  they 
did  not  attain  the.  standard  of  the  regular  naval  supply  ships  and  tankers 
in  equipment  and  crew,  but  they  had  sufficient  equipment  to  enable  them 
to  fulfill  their  tasks  of  sailing  from  the  neutral  ports  to  rendezvous  on 
the  high  seas,  of  transferring  supplies,  fuel  oil  and  provisions  to  naval 
forces,  and  later,  of  taking  from  the  warships  and  raiders  prisoners  of 
war,  survivors,  etc.  They  could  also  fuel  submarines  which,  particularly 
in  Spain,  secretly  visited  them  by  night  for  this  purpose. 

Those  ships  although  subordinated  to  the  Etappe  and  sailing  in  the 
service  of  the  German  Navy  retained  the  outward  appearance  of  regular  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  and  sailed  under  whatever  flag  gave  them  the  best  cover  in 
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those  waters*  Their  captains  had  been  ordered  to  avoid  seizure  by  the 
enemy  at  all  costs,  and  often  had  to  scuttle  their  ships*  As  an  additional 
safeguard,  two  logbooks  were  kept,  one  false  and  one  showing  the  true 
record  of  their  gurney. 

The  German  Admiralty  informed  OKW/AuslAbvehr  of  its  requirements 
from  these  ships*  The  latter  communicated  these  requirements  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  Etappe  through  its  organized  channels,  i.  e*,  via  the  Foreign 
Office,  by  cable  or  by  wireless,  whichever  was  most  expedient,  and  the 
Secret  Supply  Service  then  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  local  arrange¬ 
ments  to  equip  the  ships  for  the  operation.  Because  of  the  great  success 
attained  by  the  various  Etappen  in  arranging  the  sailing  of  their  supply 
ships  to  rendezvous  with  naval  units  on  the  high  sea3,  in  September  1940 
the  Etappendienst  was  entrusted  with  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  blockade  running  service  between  Japan  and  Western  France*  This 
operation  was  undoubtedly  Etappendienst r  s  greatest  contribution  during 
World  War  IX.  In  an  operational  report  made  by  CKW/AuslAbwehr  on  10  July 
1942,  it  was  stated: 

"Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  65  ships  have  been  operated 
by  the  Etappendienst.  n  of  these  ships  were  lost  in 
action  and  15  were  transferred  to  other  commands*  There 
are  39  available  at  present. 

"In  accordance  with  security  orders  received  from  SKL 
or  requests  received  from  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
the  following  German  merchant  ships  were  transferred 
with  the  assistance  of  Etappendienst  agents  from  neu¬ 
tral  harbors  to  German  harbors,  or  to  harbors  of 
friendly  or  allied  countries.  A  list  follows*  contain¬ 
ing  the  name 3  of  28  German  merchant  and  passenger 
ships,  nine  of  which  were  lost  by  naval  action  in  the 
course  of  transfer. 

"Twenty-nine  operations  of  other  ships  outfitted  by 
the  Secret  Supply  Service  were  listed,  of  which  23 
involved  supply  of  auxiliary  cruisers,  three  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  /.IxlIRAL  SCHE21  and  three  were  listed  as 
performing  special  tasks.  For  these  missions,  Etappe 
supply  ships  operated  from  Mexico,  Chile,  Spain, 

Russia,  Brazil,  Canary  Islands,  Japan,  Chicimaio  and 
Western  France. 

"On  3  February  1941,  Etappendienst  took  over  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  East  Asia  blockade  runner  service,  which 
up  to  then  had  been  partially  conducted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation.  This  step  was  taken  because  of 
the  experience  gained  by  that  service  in  such  matters. 


.  omitted  in  translation, 
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"In  conjunction  with  orders  from  SKL,  blockade  runners 
also  supplied  auxiliary  cruisers  or  submarines  operating 
in  foreign  waters  during  their  voyages. 

"Five  voyages  have  been  made  from  friendly  territory 
to  Japan.  Total  cargo  carried  amounted  to  32,540 
tons.  During  two  voyages  vessels  carried  a  special 
shipment  for  the  Ordnance  Division  of  the  Army. 

"Eleven  voyages  have  been  made  from  Japan  to  Germany* 

Total  cargo  carried  amounted  to  74,960  tons,  including 
32,000  tons  of  raw  rubber,  30,000  tons  of  nutritive 
and  industrial  oil  and  oil  seeds,  and  26,500  tires. 

In  addition,  2,500  tons  of  cargo  were  transported  for 
Italy. 

"Total  losses  in  blockade  running  has  amounted  to  three 
cut  of  nineteen  ships.  Loss  of  cargo  amounted  to  20.6 
percent. 

"For  the  second  blockade-running  season,  from  the  fall 
of  1942  to  the  spring  of  1943,  24  trips  to  Japan  and 
22  return  trips  are  scheduled. 

"It  has  been  possible  to  carry  out  the^  operations 
in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  SKL  because  the 
over-all  organisation  of  the  Etappendieh^^.  regarding 
personnel,  material  and  ccxnmuni cations  was  completed 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities*  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  activities  of  Etappen,  South 
America,  Spain,  and  East  Asia." 

Capt  Stoephaoius,  Chief  of  the  Secret  Supply  Service  fresn  1  June 

1937  to  30  May  1943,  when  interviewed  at  Hamburg  on  27  August  1951,  stated 

"We  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  money,  gold,  American 
dollars  and  British  pounds  we  wanted  to  our  agents,  and 
all  phases  of  the  Etappendlcnst  work  ran  quite  well. 

"During  the  war,  the  neutrality  of  certain  nations 
became  stricter  a3  other  nations  who  had  been  neutral 
did  not  regain  so  and,  even  if  not  in  the  war,  leaned 
toward  the  other  side.  That  was  the  reason  for  the 
first  losses  of  our  supply  ships  near  Daker.  As  a 
result,  surveillance  become  more  and  more  effective. 

"Etappendienst  personnel  were  divided  into  supply 
personnel  and  intelligence  personnel. ,  In  the  Admiral¬ 
ty,  they  were  all  in  one  group  but  did  not  know  about 
each  others1  affairs.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
supply  people  would  not  attract  unfavorable  attention 
to  themselves  in  peacetime,  while  intelligence  people 
might.  Therefore,  they  were  so  divided  that  they  did 
not  know  each  other.  The  organisation  was  established 
in  the  OKW  for  two  reasons.  Che  was  that  in  World 
War  I,  Admiral  Canaris  was  chief  of  Etappendienst  and 
had  proved  to  be  a  very  able  man  for  this  job.  When 
the  Secret  Simply  Service  was  being  reactivated,  he 
was  chief  of  Abvchr,  so  he  also  becamo  chief  of  Etappen- 
dierst.  The  other  reason  was  that  the  OKW  had  more 
foreign  currency  than  the  Navy.  It  was  easier  for 
OKW  to  obtain  foroign  currency  and  it  also  was  easier 
to  get  money  from  OKW.  Although  the  Etappendienst 
came  under  OKW,  it  nevertheless  was  subordinated  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Admiralty,  because  it  was  comprised  mainly 
of  naval  personnel. 
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"Theoretically,  the  agents,  especially  the  attaches 
had  to  make  a  report  of  what  they  did  with  the  money 
advanced  to  them,  but  in  practice  it  was  written  off 
and  not  accounted  for. 

"Our  greatest  successes  with  this  work  were  in  South 
America,  especially  in  Buenos  Aires,  during  the  first 
year.  There  was  a  change  of  presidents  in  1940  and 
with  this  things  did  not  work  so  well.  A  part  of  our 
success  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  German  colony 
in  Argentina.  They  did  a  lot,  but  Argentina  as  a 
whole  was  always  very  friendly  towards  Germany,  since 
many  ships  were  always  going  down  to  the  La  Plata. 

•"Our  second  most  successful  areas  were  in  Spain  and 
Japan.  The  Etappe  leader  of  the  agents  in  Japan,  the 
naval  attache,  often  had  difficulties,  especially 
since  there  were  a  lot  of  authorities  in  Japan  to  deal 
with,  but  he  went  to  the  higher  levels  to  dear  it 
up  -  I  think  to  the  diplomatic  level. 

"We  had  an  agent  in  Singapore,  but  he  could  do  little 
after  Bigland  went  to  war.  We  loaded  some  blockade 
runners,  as  well  as  furnishing  other  ships  with  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  Far  East,  from  that  port. 

"I  don*t  think  our  agent  in  New  York  was  very  success¬ 
ful.  American  neutrality  was  not  very  friendly  from 
the  beginning,  so  we  were  not  able  to  do  very  much. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  just  before  the  war  ho  had  troublo 
with  American  intelligence  agents,  so  we  did  not  pursue 
anything  there. 

"When  we  took  our  agents  out  of  England,  the  Hamburg- 
American  Lino  was  suspected  of  being  involved,  which 
was  the  way  we  had  planned  it  to  look.  This,  coming 
right  on  top  of  the  New  York  incident,  made  the  whole 
situation  in  England  and  America  a  hot  potato.  We 
could  do  nothing  in  New  York  because  of  it. 

"The  Russians  must  know  about  cur  Etappendienst,  because 
wc  had  a  station  near  Murmansk  and  thoy  helped  us  to 
got  the  EURCPA  cut.  However,  they  vonH  know  a3  well 
as  you  how  it  worked.  Any  nation  can  establish  a 
secrot  supply  service,  provided  its  merchant  ships 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world  and  the  necessary 
men  ere  available.  We  generally  worked  only  with 
Gormans  born  in  Germany  or  Germans  tom  of  German 
parents  abroad.  That  is  the  kind  of  people  you  select. 
Thoy  must  be  reliable.  We  had  a  lot  of  German  firms 
throughout  the  world  and  in  them  were  a  lot  of  reliable 
men. 

"I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  io  necessary  that 
the  ships  that  you  expect  to  use  for  secret  supply 
service  duties  in  wartime  should  also  run  on  these 
routes  in  peacetime,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention 
if  they  go  cn  the  route  in  wartime.  Another  thing; 
the  firms  as  a  whole  never  know  about  the  Etappen- 
dienst.  Only  one  or  two  men  in  them  were  in  the 
know.  If  possible  we  took  the  second  man,  or  a  man 
who  was  especially  concerned  with  ships*  In  this 
selection  you  did  all  you  could  to  avoid  attracting 
notice. 
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"A  nest  important  point  is  that  you  should  not  use 
tankers,  since  they  are  bound  to  certain  routes  and 
if  they  turn  up  on  other  routes  everybody  becomes 
suspicious*  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  take  mer¬ 
chant  ships.  Their  loadings  should  be  normal.  We 
had  certain  loadings,  e.g.,  a  cruiser  loading  consisted 
of  so  much  fuel,  ammunition,  food,  clothing,  etc.  Wa 
had  only  to  order  'This  ship  will  take  two  cruiser 
loadings*  and.  the  agents  knew  what  we  wanted.  Only 
the  fuel  had  to  be  ordered  specifically. 

nI  would  not  make  any  change  in  a  future  Etappendienst. 

I  would  do  it  the  same  way  if  the  same  conditions 
existed.  The  Secret  Supply  Service  had  experience  in 
the  First  World  War  and  we  were  therefore  able  to  im¬ 
prove  it  greatly.  I  think  it  did  very  well.  It  will 
work,  especially  if  the  war  is  not  too  long.  But 
when  the  war  lasts  on  and  on,  surveillance  and  other 
difficulties  from  outside  -  not  from  within  tho  organi¬ 
zation  -  will  come.  It  worked  at  first  without  any 
losses.  Then  the  losses  grew  to  about  ten  percent, 
and  by*  1943  to  about  75  percent.  When  Raeder  loft  the 
CinC  post,  the  organization  was  finished  and  we  decided 
to  dissolve  it. 

n0ur  main  difficulty  was  that  the  Etappendienst  came 
under  the  OKW.  Tho  reasons  for  this  were  special  and 
cannot  be  evaluated  by  another  navy.  If  you  did  your 
job  theoretically  or  bureaucratically  you  would  have 
to  go  through  the  CKW  to  the  Admiralty,  but  it  did 
not  work  that  way  in  practice.  I  received  my  orders 
direct  free  the  Naval  War  Staff.  I  was  in  on  all  confer¬ 
ences  with  them.  Therefore,  the  OKW  did  not  hinder 
my  work.  When  GrAdm  Racdor  resigned,  what  remained 
of  tho  Secret  Supply  Service  was  placed  under  Adm  Qu 
III  and  3  SKL.  Same  of  the  very  secret  things,  such 
as  tho  procurement  of  Etappe  coding  machines  t \:*e 
handled  by  1  SKL. 

"Great  security  was  maintained  in  all  matters  regarding 
tho  Secret  Supply  Service.  For  instance,  SKI  told  me 
to  fit  cut  a  ship.  It  was  my  task  to  do  it,  but  I  did 
not  know  for  what  purpose,  although  perhaps  I  could 
imagine  whether  it  was  a  battleship  or  cruiser  load 
that  was  ordered.  When  the  ship  was  ready,  I  reported 
it  to  SKL*  Then  the  ship  remained  in  the  harbor  until 
it  received  orders  by  mail  or  by  telegram  or  radio 
through  tho  supply  agent.  These  orders  would  toll  the 
ship's  captain  where  to  go.  Generally  he  was  told  to 
meet  a  ship,  not  at  a  certain  point  enreute  but  in  a 
'prearranged  grid  area.  I  don't  think  that  tho  enemy's 
intelligence  service  figured  out  our  system,  because 
no  chip  was  captured  when  leaving  the  harbor  or  when 
coming  in,  except  towards  tho  end  of  the  war  when  sub¬ 
marines  were  operating  just  outside  the  harbors.  As 
a  rule,  the  supply  ships  were  captured  on  the  high 
seas.  Our  supply  chips  always  officially  left  a  port 
for  another  one,  e.g.  Buenos  Aires  for  Japan,  and  did 
not  come  back  to  it  until  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
for  them  to  have  made  the  trip." 
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In  October  1936,  a  cujgceticn  vao  cede  that  an  air  Etappendicnot  bo 
established  to  supply  tho  needs  of  the  Gendin  Air  Force  in  neutral  coun¬ 
tries*  The  subject  was  under  discussion  for  quite  cone  tine,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  plan  was  newer  put  into  effect. 

EUppffl&fiBgtf  la  an  JaUiiigm eg  angle a 

It  io  not  absolutely  clear  fren  the  captured  documents  to  what  extent 
the  Etappcrdicnot  was  used  during  tho  war  for  tho  collection  nqv&I  intdli- 
gcnco.  It  seems  that  tho  original  intention  of  CKW  that  it  should  bo  a 
world  wido  intoUigcnco  organisation  was  modified  by  two  factors:  (a)  tho 
activities  of  Abvehr  I  (strictly  an  intelligence  division  of  OKU  having 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  Etappcrdicnot),  especially  in  tho  area  of 
tho  Hear  Etappo  end  in  Spain  end  Portugal  immediately  befero  tho  war  end 
(b)  tho  necessity  to  does  down  all  Etappo  stations  in  British  end  French 
possession  when  war  broke  out. 

Tho  intelligence  work  of  agents  in  tho  Hear  Etappo  was  to  havo  in¬ 
cluded  tho  running  of  a  chip  and  air  intelligence  service  end  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  subsidiary  egents  for  this  purpoeeu  The  agents  wero  to  conoidor 
cuitaKLo  employees  of  chipping  and  air  line  companies  for  this  work,  end 
to  maintain  inconspicuous  end  casual  contact  with  thee  before  tho  war. 

They  wero  to  be  instructed  in  tholr  work.  The  oxtent  to  which  this  should 
be  deno  befero  war  actually  broko  cut  was  loft  to  tho  die  erotica  of  the 
agent  but  subsidiary  agents  wore  not  to  be  given  any  information  about 
tho  Etappo  organisation,  its  purpose  or  its  contacts.  The  reports  rccoivcd 
from  these  subsidiary  agents  woro  to  bo  cent  to  tho  chief  of  tho  local 
Etappo  and  forwarded  by  that  person  to  OXU  with  on  assessment  of  thoir 
accuracy,  reliability,  otc.  Ch  tho  dissolution  of  tho  Near  Etappo  and 
Etappo  England  in  tho  spring  and  summer  of  1939,  these  agents  wero  taken 
over  by  Abvehr  I. 

flgflgaau  Intfilllfcaaca  -SsixUs 

Thoro  io  no  direct  indication  that  the  agents  primarily  concerned 
with  naval  supply  work  woro  also  to  have  established  on  intelligence  eorv- 
ico  in  thoir  area*  Howover,  tho  papers  covering  tho  years  ffcon  tho 
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outbreak  of  war  to  the  end  of  1941  do  show  that  a  constant  flow  of  intelli¬ 


gence  reports  was  received  Item  the  supply  agents  of  the  Etappendeinst  who 
were  still  operating.  From  the  contents  of  some  of  the  reports  mentioned 
hare,  it  appears  that  they  generally  give  inf oraation  about  Allied  ship 
movements,  information  which  may  well  have  been  derived  freta  a  ship  intel¬ 
ligence  service.  However,  in  a  report  dated  7  June  1940  frcm  the  chief 
Etappe  agent  at  Shanghai,  special  mention  was  made  of  Japan1  s  growing 
interest  in  the  Dutch  and  French  colonies  in  Southeast  Asia.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  seems  probable  that  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  agents 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  collecting  information  about  shipping  and 
such  other  information  as  might  affect  the  operation  of  the  supply  ships 
of  the  Secret  Supply  Service.  These  duties  were  laid  down  In  instructions 
ffer  the  agents  of  Etappe  Spain  to  prevent  duplication  of  the  work  by  Abvehr 
I. 

fii  wm»rrr 

The  Secret  Supply  Service  was  responsible  for  the  logistic  support 
of  pocket  battleships  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  aimed  merchant  cruisers 
in  the  Atlantic,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  for  procurement,  loading 
and  shipment  of  critically  needed  supplies  fraa  South  America  and  the  Par 
East.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  it  supported  D-boats  operating  in  areas 
through  which  its  blockade  runners  passed. 

t 

It  was  responsible  for  the  import  and  export  of  a  great  many  critically 
needed  raw  materials  frem  and  to  the  Orient.  It  assisted  in  repatriating 
a  great  number  of  merchant  vessels  which  might  otherwise  have  been  immo¬ 
bilized  through  internment  in  neutral  countries.  These  were  all  important 
contributions  to  the  Navy*  a  war  effort. 

There  has  been  no  indication  that  the  system  of  dispatching  ships 
for  rendezvous  with  naval  units  failed,  except  when  the  SS  GJENIA  ESSO 
failed  to  destroy  her  codes  when  captured  by  a  British  warships,  a  negli¬ 
gence  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  several  tankers  employed  in  tho 
support  of  raiders  and  pocket  battleships.  Ho  Etappe  ships  were  captured 
when  preparing  to  sail  for  rendezvous  with  ships  they  were  to  supply,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  agent  was  apprehended  in  the  prosecution  of 
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his  duties.  There  also  is  no  erldence  that  the  security  measures  employed 
by  the  Secret  Supply  Serrice  failed  in  ary  respect. 

It  Bust  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  Etappeadienst  program  uas 
successful  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  uar  and  that  because  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  illied  blockade  and  aerial  reconnaissance  in  the 
fcwrth  year  of  tha  war,  it  uas  only  25  psroent  effective. 
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COMCIBSIONS 

I.  The  Navy  was  a  email,  effective  branch  of  the  German  armed  forces,  and 
its  mission  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  was  limited  to  the  protection 
of  Germany1*  coastlines  and  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  Sea* 

2*  Although  many  contingencies  had  been  provided  for  in  the  Navy  mobili¬ 
zation  plan  of  1933  and  the  development  of  the  naval  Secret  Supply  Serv¬ 
ice,  World  War  II  was  launched  by  the  National  Socialist  Party  before 
the  Navy  was  ready  for  it.  No  plans  had  been  made  to  extend  its  supply 
system  because  the  Navy  had  not  foreseen  how  quickly  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  would  occupy  the  countries  of  Europe. 

National  Agencies  of  the  Government 

3*  The  organization  of  that  part  of  the  national  government  which  affected 
supply  to  the  armed  forces  was  effective,  although  it  contained  many  over¬ 
lapping  agencies.  Controls  imposed  by  these  ministries  on  the  use  of 
raw  materials,  plant  production  facilities  and  prices  were  necessary  in 
time  of  war*  The  Ministry  of  Economics  and  the  Speer  Ministry  gave  the 
armed  forces  as  great  a  share  of  the  economy  of  Germany  and  the  German 
occupied  countries  as  those  economies  oould  afford* 

4.  Thu  criticisms  of  the  Speer  Ministry  quoted  herein  are  unwarranted. 
While  many  of  the  day  to  day  transactions  were  aggravating  and  may  have 
retarded  naval  plans,  it  appears  that  the  officers  and  officials  making 
these  criticisms  lost  sight  of  the  over-all  war  effort  in  their  attempts 
to  obtain  material  and  equipment  for  the  logistic  support  of  naval  opera¬ 
tions*  Until  Dr.  Albert  Speer  reorganized  industry  and  took  over  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  raw  materials,  plant  facilities  and  end  items  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  the  procurement/production  program  of  the  armed  forces  was  bogged 
down. 
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j>.  Before  Hitler's  idee  to  power,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  tfeo 
Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  vere  correct  in  their  attitude  towards  military 
fiscal  affairs,  when  judged  by  democratic  standards  of  government.  The 
Nazis*  ^Jsuaption  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Reichstag,  the  Reichsret 
and  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  with  regard  to  decisions  on  expenditure, 
examination  of  budgets,  end  their  delegation  of  final  authority  over 
naval  budgets  to  CinC  Navy  ?rere  steps  contrary  to  the  democratic  concept 
of  fiscal  management*  Although  this  was  on  expedient  of  tbo  cement,  de¬ 
signed  to  expedite  the  resrera^st  of  Germany  and  ensure  sufficient  funds 
to  conduct  Vorld  Var  II,  it  resulted  in  accounting  difficulties. 

0.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  functioned  smoothly.  Rationing 
imposed  by  this  agency  was  well  administered  and  no  ill  effects  resulted 
in  n&val  jaorale  or  health. 

7.  The  Ministry  of  Transportation  end  tho  -Speer  Ministry  administered 
the  railroads  and  Inland  watenreys  in  a  manner  that  caused  no  noticeable 
disruption  in  transportation  of  naval  supplies. 

8.  Administration  of  sea  transportation  by  tho  Counicsioncr  of  Maritime 
Shipping,  despite  the  chagrin  of  the  Navy  at  tho  los3  of  part  of  its  tra¬ 
ditional  control  over  Gern&ny'o  merchant  marine  in  wartime,  likewise  had 
no  adverse  effect  on  logistic  support  of  naval  forces,  inasmuch  as  the 
vessels  assigned  to  such  duties  vero  controlled  exclusively  by  the  Navy* 

The  High  Cgjggand  of  the  Araed  Forces 

9.  The  High  Command  of  the  Aimed  forces  did  not  function  like  the  American 
Department  of  Defense.  It  was  merely  an  agency  for  giving  effect  to  the 
orders  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Aimed  forces  who,  after  1940  was 
also  CinC  Aray.  There  vere  no  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Except  on  rare 
occasions,  each  commander-in-chief  conferred  separately  with  the  Supreme 
Commander  on  military  matters  of  policy. 

This  command  did,  however,  exercise  great  control  over  the  procurement/ 
production  program  of  the  Navy  during  1939-1943 ,  when  its  Military  Economy 
and  Armament  Division  (OKW/fcxo  Vi)  distributed  among  the  various  araed 
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services  such  raw  oaterialD,  plant  facilities  and  end  it  sac  of  industrial 
production  as  were  made  availablo  to  it  by  tho  appropriate  ministries* 

This  distribution  was  Made  on  a  percentage  basis  with  no  regard  for  re*, 
qulremant.  Because  it  was  the  smallest  service,  tho  Navy  found  that  tho 
allocation  of  raw  Materials,  plant  facilities  and  finished  products  wero 
often  inadequate  to  meet  its  requirements.  Ibis  resulted  in  groat  intoiw 
service  strife  and  dissension,  how  far  justified  it  is  difficult  to  assess. 
The  record  of  the  chasm  between  the  services  that  resulted  fro*  the  methods 
employed  by  Gfif/ftie  Wi  serves,  however,  as  a  warning  of  tho  dangers  of  a 
centralised  procur ament/production  agency  in  which  all  branches  of  tho  armed 
forces  are  not  given  equal  voice. 

The  Medical  Ed  vision  of  tho  High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces  (CKW/MA) 
played  a  relatively  unimportant  port  in  distributing  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  among  the  various  ar^od  services,  especially  tho  Navy.  There 
was  no  shortage  of  medicine  and  medical  supplies  in  Germany  and  the  ocu 
cupied  countries  until  Allied  bombing  became  effective.  Therefore,  each 
service  was  able  to  procure  it3  own  requirements  independently  and  to 
establish  enough  reserve  stock  to  last  them  throughout  the  war.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  power  of  OKN/MMo  control  over  aimed  forces  medical 
supplies  was  ever  tested. 
ifoirM*T 

10.  The  organisation  of  the  Admiralty  was  designed  to  centralize  control 
over  the  planning,  procurement,  production,  storage  and  distribution  of 
ships,  personnel,  weapons,  equipage  and  supplies  and  services  in  a  Naval 
War  Staff  (SKL),  its  Admiral  Quartermaster  Division  (Ada  Qu)  and  three 
technical  bureaus. 

The  Naval  War  Staff  performed  all  operational  planning.  Its  Admiral 
Quartermaster  Division  determined  tho  personnel  and  material  requirements 
far  those  operations. 

The  three  technical  bureaus  and  tho  Fuel  and  Transportation  Section 
of  the  Admiral  Quartermaster  Division  (AdaQu  III),  through  their  training, 
storage  and  distribution  systems  delivered  the  ships,  personnel,  weapons, 
equipment  and  services  to  the  point  of  requirement. 
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The  Kavy  Budget  Office  (OKM/E)  obtained  and  diotributed  the  money 
needed  to  finance  naval  projects  and  to  pay  personnel  and  bills. 

One  technical  bureau,  KorRue3t  provided  the  essentials  of  warfare, 
the  bases  and  ships  and  the  equipment  and  consumables  required  to  fight, 
defend  and  maintain  them. 

Another  bureau,  HarPers  provided  the  officers  to  command  and  super¬ 
vise  their  operation. 

A  third  bureau,  MarVehr  provided  the  ^^commissioned  personnel  and 
all  essentials  to  their  welfare,  comfort  and  contentment. 

AdaQu  III  furnished  the  fuel  necessary  to  propel  the  ships  and  the 
transportation  required  to  deliver  tho  personnel,  weapons,  etc.,  to  the 
tactical  commander  where  and  when  he  wanted  them. 

This  organization  was  simple  and  effective.  It  withstood  the  tests 
of  a  global  war  and,  with  but  a  few  minor  additions  and  deletions  in  the 
names  of  sections  and  divisions,  required  no  substantial  change. 

The  fleet 

11.  The  fleet  organization  was  divided  into  commands  which  had  control 
over: 

(a)  Battleships  and  pocket  battleships. 

(b)  Cruisers. 

(c)  Destroyers  and  Torpedo  Boats, 

(d)  *  and  S  (PT)  Boats. 

(e)  Minesweepers. 

The  Havy  had  no  fleet  amphibious  command,  fleet  marine  force,  fleet 
air  arm  or  service  force  before  the  war.  Its  mission  did  not  require 
them.  Landing  craft  flotillas  used  to  ferry  troops  and  equipment  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  were  the  closest  approach  to  an  amphibious 
command  that  the  Kavy  had.  The  Kavy  Emergency  Battalions  and  Naval 
Shock  Troops  developed  during  and  after  the  Normandy  invasion  provided 
an  organization  similar  to  a  fleet  marine  force.  The  Mr  force  provided 
such  reconnaissance  and  air  support  as  it  considered  necessary  in  fleet 
operations  and  for  the  protection  of  U-boats  and  other  naval  units  arriv¬ 
ing  and  departing  from  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  bases.  This  reconnaissance 
and  support  was  said  to  be  inadequate. 
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The  logistic  Support  Departments  of  the  main  naval  bases  developed 
in  April  1940  provided  an  organization  similar  to  a  service  force,  in  that 
it  provided  supply  ships  and  tankers  to  support  units  operating  on  the 
high  seas  and  at  overseas  bases* 

Independent  Commands 

12*  The  U-boat  Command  and  the  U-boat  Administrative  Command  were  sub¬ 
ordinated  directly  to  CinC  Navy  after  1942.  The  Small  Battle  Units  Com¬ 
mand  and  the  Naval  Command  Italy  were  subordinated  directly  to  the  Naval 

War  Staff. 

During  1943,  the  major  units  of  the  fleet  were  immobilized  in  Nojv 
wegian  fjords  by  lack  of  fuel  and  superior  opposing  forces.  The  U-boats 
were  fighting  the  major  part  of  the  Navy*o  war  during  that  period. 

The  Small  Battle  Units  Command  was  organised  in  late  1943  as  a  po^* 
sible  desperate  means  of  stemming  tho  tido  of  reverses  that  had  be3et 
the  Navy.  U-boat  successes  had  waned.  Now  typos  of  submarines  were  being 
developed  and  were  in  construction.  This  command,  like  tho  U-boat  Command 
could  only  be  operated  independently  of  tho  immobilised  Fleet  Command, 

Such  an  organizational  arrangement,  although  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  American  concept  of  naval  command  appears  justified  tinder  condi¬ 
tions  obtaining  in  tho  German  Navy  during  1942-1945.  No  logistic  fail¬ 
ures  resulted  from  it. 


13.  The  shore  establishment  in  Germany  and  in  tho  occupied  countries  was 
administered  for  the  Admiralty  by  three  logistic/operational  commands; 
Group  North,  Group  West  and  Group  South  and  an  independent  Naval  Command, 
Italy. 

The  logistic/operational  commands  wero  given  wide  powers  over  all 
bases  and  shore  activities  and  all  fleet  surface  units  operating  within 
their  geographical  limits.  They  did  not  control  submarine  or  small  battle 
unit  operations,  but  wero  responsible  for  their  logistic  support.  Fleet 
surface  units  other  than  small  battle  units,  however,  wore  at  all  times 
tinder  the  operational,  as  well  as  the  administrative  and  logistic  control 
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of  tho  group  commands  in  whose  crcn  they  wore  operating,  except  when 
QQtuoUy  engaging  an  energy.  Thio  control  was  ndnini stored  by  group 
commanders  through  their  regional  commands., 

Group  commanders  wore  senior  to  fleet  and  took  force  commanders. 

The  group  commander,  with  his  bases  and  facilities  for  repairs, 
reconnaissance,  intelligence  and  logistic  support  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  general  situation  in  his  own  command, ^  considered  by  the  Navy  to 
be  bettor  qualified  to  direct  the  operations  of  surface  forces  than 
GinC  Fleet  or  other  commanders  of  unit3  involved.  This  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  operational  control  of  surface  units  by  parent  commands  and  tho 
possibility  of  diversion  of  required  by  then  in  emergency. 

In  tho  TJ.S,  Navy  logistic  t»nd  administrative  command  is  exercised 
by  sea  frontier  commanders  through  district  commandants,  but  fleet  com?* 
candors  do  not  relinquish  operational  control  over  task  forces  or  indi¬ 
vidual  units,  except  by  transfer  to  other  fleet  commands. 

It  is  not  within  tho  purview  of  thio  study  to  evaluate  tho  merit  of 
a  logistic/ operational  command  organisation  in  a  modern  navy.  Eowovor, 
it  appears  advantageous  to  repair  and  replenishment  establishments  that 
they  can  detach  a  unit  of  tho  fleet  only  after  they  aro  satisfied  that 
every  detail  of  tho  work  has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  and  not 
necessarily  when  ordered  by  a  task  force  or  fleet  commander, 
anpply  Personnel 

14.  The  supply  officials  of  tho  Navy,  including  those  Intcndontur  officials 
temporarily  appointed  Special  Sorvico  Supply  Officers  during  tho  latter 
part  of  tho  war,  controlled  all  disbursing  and  accounting  and  tho  procure¬ 
ment,  storage  and  distribution  systems  of  tho  Xntcndantur,  Central  and 
Technical  Procurement  Offices.  Theoo  officials  only  served  ashore. 

However,  because  they  vero  in  charge  of  budgots,  tho  distribution  of 
funds,  tho  audit  of  fiscal  and  stores  vouchers  and  tho  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food,  clothing^  and  administrative  supplies,  they  woro  able 
to  relegate  members  of  tho  Supply  Officers  Corps,  who  performed  theso 
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duties  afloat,  to  an  inferior  position  of  authority  in  the  over-all  supply 
personnel  structure  of  the  Navy, 

The  development  of  the  superiority  of  the  supply  official  over  the 
supply  officer*  it  was  said,  had  come  about  because  of  the  latter*  a  lack 
of  vision  and  his  inability  to  comprehend  and  adapt  himself  to  the  new 
techniques  and  administrative  changes  that  wore  taking  place  in  the  new 
Navy.  The  supply  officers  resented  their  inferior  position,  friction 
between  the  two  corps  developed  to  a  point  where  it  could  no  longer  be 
ignored  by  either  the  line  and  other  officers  of  the  Navy  or  by  the  supply 
officers  and  supply  officials  themselves* 

Despite  this  intercorp3  struggle,  the  storage  and  distributive  systems 
controlled  by  these  officials  ft/ no  cloned  efficiently,  and  the  logistic 
support  of  naval  forces  was  not  unpaired.  It  is  an  inescapable  conclu-* 
aion,  however,  that  such  perfection  could  not  have  been  achieve!  if  the 
German  Navy  had  used  democratic  rather  than  totalitarian  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  its  personnel. 

In  some  ways,  this  attitude  of  the  officials  i3  understandable.  The 
over-alx  competence  of  the  Supply  Corps  was  involved.  The  Navy  needed  the 
best  supply  service  it  could  develop  and  the  official,  because  of  his 
educational  background  was  better  qualified  to  undertake  the  revolutionary 
changes  planned. 

On  the  ether  hand,  the  concept  of  naval  organisation  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  included  regularly  commissioned  staff  officers,  not  officials  to  im¬ 
plement  the  fiscal,  storage  and  distribution  policies  of  its  operational 
planning  agencies  and  technical  bureaus  at  every  level  below  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Ary  radical  departure  from  this  concept  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  create  in  the  Supply  Corp3  of  the  U.S.  Navy  a  situation  similar 
to  that  developed  in  the  German  Navy. 

15 •  The  maximum  use  of  non-rat ed  supply  and  commissary  personnel,  and  the 
promotion  of  only  supervisory  personnel  to  petty  officer  grade  resulted 
in  substantial  savings.  Because  a  man  had  to  serve  six  years  in  the  Navy 
before  becoming  eligible  for  promotion  to  petty  officer  and  because  he 
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was  a  member  of  a  select  group  after  he  was  promoted,  the  efficiency  of 
the  petty  officers  was  undoubtedly  raised. 

16.  The  German  Navy  did  not  require  its  supply  officers  and  supply  offi¬ 
cials  to  furnish  bond.  This  policy  resulted  in  little,  if  any  financial 
loss  to  the  government, 

17.  Assignments  to  duly  were  made  on  tho  basis  of  ability  rather  than 
rank.  There  is  no  indication  that  this  practice  resulted  in  supply  fail¬ 
ures  or  that  it  caused  embarrassment  among  junior  supply  officials  or 
officers  or  their  immediate  superiors. 

Mobilization  Plannim? 

18.  The  Naval  Mobilization  Han  of  J.y3#  was  a  simple  order  which  placed 
the  Navy  on  a  war  footing.  No  coc*o  piano  for  operations  after  mobiliza¬ 
tion  were  located  during  this  study.  VAdm  Macheno  and  RAdm  Schubert 
stated  that  the  Navy  had  no  plans  to  expand  its  shore  establishment  or 
logistic  system  when  Germany  to  war.  One  officer  stated  th yuh  there 
was  no  stockpiling  program  beiore  1939*  It  is  concluded  that  we  can  learn 
nothing  from  the  German  Navy  in  this  field. 

Logjgties  Planning 

19.  Ada  Qu  was  charged  with  the  logistic  planning  and  the  determination 
of  the  feasability  of  the  operation  plans  of  SKL.  Between  30  and  50  per¬ 
cent  of  all  work  performed  by  this  division  waa  devoted  to  logistic  plan¬ 
ning.  During  the  Norwegian  campaign,  which  was  the  only  major  overseas 
movement  of  personnel,  equipment  and  supplies  undertaken  by  the  Navy  dar¬ 
ing  the  war,  this  work  was  stepped  up  to  70  percent. 

Daily  conferences  were  held  between  SKL  and  Adm  Qu,  at  which  the 
intentions  and  decisions  of  SSI*  and  the  general  situation  of  the  Navy, 

Army  and  Air  Force  were  disclosed.  The  Admiral  Quartermaster  also  attended 
CinC  Navy  conferences  with  SKL.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  Adm  Qu 
was  sufficiently  in  the  confidence  of  SKL  to  permit  him  to  determine 
through  the  technical  bureaus  and  AdmQu  III  the  feasability  of  the  oper¬ 
ational  and  strategical  plans  of  SKL,  insofar  as  support,  production, 
distribution  and  timing  were  concerned. 

Aside  from  its  0-boat  operations,  the  Navy  played  a  relatively  small 
role  in  the  war.  However,  in  such  operations  as  it  did  conduct,  naval 
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logistic  planning  va3  sound,  thoroughly  organised  and  competently  followed 
through  by  the  distributive  agencies* 

Mobile  Support  of  Surface  Forces 

20*  The  use  of  a  supply  ship  for  each  battleship  or  pocket  battleship, 
while  an  extravagant  use  of  supply  3hip  tonnage, developed  a  highly  mobile 
striking  force  of  ono  or  several  major  fleet  units  which  were  not  dependent 
upon  shore  bases  in  an  operating  area.  Task  forces  which  included  cruisers 
and  other  fleet  surface  units  could  similarly  be  supported  by  the  same 
supply  ships,  with  the  single  disadvantage  of  a  shorter  operational  period, 

Rrize  tankers  and  other  vessels  carrying  desirable  stores  and  pro¬ 
visions  were  invariably  impressed  into  service  as  supply  ships  for  armed 
merchant  cruisers  and  other  raiding  vessels*  Prise  crews  wero  ordered 
to  rendezvous  with  the  ships  to  be  supplied  in  designated  grid  areas  at 
specific  times. 

These  mobile  support  techitf  .-jaes  proved  effective.  While  mapy  of 
the  tankers  that  were  taken  over  during  the  war  and  employed  on  such 
operations  were  lost  through  capture  or  sinking  while  sailing  to  or  from 
rendezvous  with  heavy  units  or  armed  merchant  cruisers,  no  regular  Navy 
fleet  or  auxiliary  supply  ships  were  lost  in  such  operations. 

Mobile  Support  of  Submarines 

21,  Undersea  supply  of  U-boats  was  a  method  of  mobile  support  born  of 
necessity.  The  system  proved  effective  until  1943>  when  the  Allied  block¬ 
ade  and  air  patrols  made  penetration  by  the  large,  clumsy  undersea  supply 
ships  and  tankers  impossible.  Blockade  runners  also  supported  submarines 
operating  in  areas  through  which  they  were  routed  to  East  Asia,  After 
1943*  these  methods  were  unsuccessful. 

Despite  the  Navy!s  experience  in  undersea  supply  in  1944-1945,  many 
1600  ton  submarines  designed  for  duty  as  supply  ships,  blockade  runners 
and  undersea  tankers  were  under  construction  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
Submersible  Supply  Trailers  and  Tanks  • 

22,  The  development  of  an  undersea  trailer  for  use  in  mobile  support  and 
of  submersible  barges  for  use  in  harbors  and  lagoons  particularly  suscep- 
tiblo  to  air  attacks  appears  worthy  of  attention.  During  World  War  II, 
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the  U.S.  Navy  developed  an  IE  barge  that  could  be  towed  from  port  to  port 
to  reduce  semi-permament  shore  construction  of  supply  facilities  in  forward 
areas  to  a  minimum,  These  barges  were  surface  craft  and  vulnerable  to 
air  attack. 

23.  The  development  of  a  collapsible  submerged  fuel  tank  made  of  rubber 
or  other  pliable  material  for  use  in  isolated  operating  areas  also  appears 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Such  barges  and  tanks  could  conceivably  replace  or  partly  replace 
the  many  oil  lighters,  water  barges  and  other  service  craft  that  would 
probably  be  destroyed  at  fleet  anchorages  or  other  operating  bases  in  an 
atomic  attack. 

Shin  to  Ship  Transfers 

24.  We  can  learn  nothing  from  the  German  Navy  in  transfers  of  fuel  or 
stores  at  sea.  The  methods  employed  were  old  fashioned,  and  demonstrate 
complete  lack  of  ingenuity.  The  same  is  true  in  the  methods  employed 

by  the  German  Navy  in  handling  cargo  where  methods  which  are  old  by  American 
standards  were  the  only  ones  employed. 

25.  The  system  of  centralizing  control  over  all  service  procurement  and 
production  at  the  Department  of  Defense  level  in  OKW/Rue  Wi  was  complin 
cated  and  fraught  with  interaervice  and  political  maneuvers  to  gain  in¬ 
fluence  with  industry  and  control  of  the  economies  of  Germany  and  the 
occupied  countries. 

Allocations  of  raw  material  and  plant  capacities  to  the  services 
were  made  by  OKW/Rue  Wi  on  a  percentage  basis  of  their  stated  requirements* 
This  resulted  in  inflated  statements  of  requirements,  and  other  abuses. 

The  Air  Force  and  Amy  also  used  their  influence  to  obtain  oven-riding 
priorities  without  due  regard  to  their  effect  on  the  Navy. 

Such  irresponsible  actions  and  thoughtless  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  armed  forces  and  the  lack  of  teamwork  between  them  proved  to  be  a 
fatal  defect  in  the  over-all  military  procurement/production  program. 

Is  a  result,  control  and  allocation  of  raw  materials  and  plant  production 
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facilities  were  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  the  Speer  Ministry, 
an  organization  somewhat  similar  to  our  National  Defense  Production 
Authority* 

26.  To  reduce  the  drain  on  German  resources  procurement  of  finished 
items  was  effected,  wherever  possible,  in  the  occupied  countries. 

27*  The  manufacture  of  spare  parts  by  firms  other  than  those  constructing 
the  equipment  to  which  they  pertained  was  used  to  good  advantage,  and 
may  be  worth  trial  as  a  method  of  expediting  production  of  critical 
spares  and  improving  design  of  the  equipment  itself. 

28.  Procurement  of  ■  equipment,  material  and  supplies  from  firms  nearest 
the  point  of  requirement,  and  shipments  of  not  less  than  a  carload 
assisted  in  reducing  transportation  needs. 

Storage 

29.  Dispersed  storage  was  widely  used.  Underground  storage  was  used 
wherever  possible.  Most  of  the  Navy*s  fuel  —  81.6  percent,  wa3  stored 
underground.  Where  the  Navy  constructed  new  supply  facilities,  such  as 
those  at  the  submarine  bases  in  France,  nest  of  the  storage  space  was 
sheltered. 

Floating  storage  was  also  used  in  Germany  and  Norway  wherever  prac¬ 
tical. 

Mechanical  handling  Auipment  or  accessories  were  not  provided,  except 
at  Kiel  and  Wilhelm3haven*  At  other  places  supplies  ’-ere  handled  and 
stacked  by  the  time-consuming  and  antiquated  system  of  beef  and  brawn; 

We  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Germans  in  the  field  of  storage, 
handling  of  materials,  packaging  or  preservation  of  material, 

30.  The  utilization  of  space  in  manufacturers1  plants  as  "special  storo. 
houses"  and  the  benefits  derived  by  both  the  Navy  and  the  manufacturers 
appears  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  method  of  acquiring  cheap  extra 
storage  space  for  reserve  equipment. 

31.  The  method  of  determining  by  electrical  accounting  machines  the  life 
expectancy  of  a  moveable  part  for  high  pressure  hot  steam  auxiliary  engines 
is  unique,  and  may  be  the  basis  of  a  system  devised  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  to 
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reduce  the  number  of  such  spares  required  to  be  carried  in  its  supply 
system.  Some  work  has  been  done  in  this  field  by  Code  819*  BuShips,  where 
vacuum  tube  failure  reports  are  analysed  with  electric  business  machines. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  by  the  Aviation*  Electronics  and  Ordnance 
Stores  Offices  to  determine  issue  rates  of  spare  parts  in  this  manner.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  the  results  obtained  so  far  have  not  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  Further  information  regarding  the  methods  employed 
by  the  German  Navy  can  be  obtained  from  VAdm  Stiegel  through  the  Naval 
Intelligence  Officer,  Berlin. 

Distribution 

32.  Distribution  of  general  stores  and  spare  parts  during  1939^1943  was 
inefficient.  There  was  a  lot  of  unnecessary  shuttling  of  material  between 
dead  storage  and  ini  ana  supply  depots  to  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  naval  activities,  many  of  which  were  closer  to  the  inland  depots 
than  the  tidewater  shipping  activities.  In  January  1944,  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  was  effected  in  which  the  Central  Procurement  Office  and  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Procurement  Office  was  established. 

The  distribution  system  employed  after  1  January  1944  was  similar 
to  that  employed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  under  the  Integrated  Naval  Supply  System, 
Supply  demand  control  points  (Inspectorates,  Adm  Qu  III,  Intendantur  Offices, 
Central  and  Technical  Procurement  Offices)  assessed  the  Navy,s  needs  for 
the  various  types  of  stock  by  items  and  quantity,  procured  or  produced 
them  and  placed  them  in  the  various  supply  systems.  They  directed  the 
flow  of  such  material  from  inland  storage  points  to  issuing  activities, 
or  direct  to  the  consumer.  The  system  functioned  efficiently  as  long  as 
Qontrol  over  the  stock  could  be  maintained. 

33.  The  segregation  and  dispersal  of  spare  parts  and  boxed  spares  by 
ship  types  is  a  feature  of  the  System  which  might  merit  attention.  The 
U.S.  Navy  follows  this  system  in  principle  in  that  the  primary  diotribtw 
tion  points  at  Clearfield  and  Mec hard coburg  supply  the  navy  yards  with 
spares  for  the  types  of  ships  usually  overhauled  by  them*  e.g.  Portsmouth 
for  submarines,  Philadelphia  for  destroyers  and  Bremerton  for  battleships. 
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However,  the  emphasis  placed  on  wide  dispersal  of  spare  parts  and  eleo- 
tronics  material,  as  shown  by  the  chart  appearing  on  page  234a  indicates 
that  the  German  experience  in  bombing  raids  shoved  the  necessity  for  a 
very  wide  dispersal.  U-boat  spares  were  stored  in  30  different  places, 
large  ships*  spares  in  10  places,  minesweeper  spares  in  5  places,  etc. 

Tiie  same  pattern  of  wide  dispersal  was  followed  with  general  stores,  as 
shown  on  the  chart  on  page  230a. 

34*  The  German  policy  of  issuing  spare  parts  on  a  turn-in  replaceable 
basis  was  designed  to  conserve  not  only  the  spare  parts  themselves  but 
also  the  critical  metal  used  in  their  manufacture.  While  the  adoption 
of  such  a  policy  by  the  U.S.  Navy  would  cause  additional  problems  in  account¬ 
ing,  storage  and  reissue,  farther  study  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  during  a  war,  when  spare  parts  are 
always  scares,  appears  desirable. 

35*  The  Gormans  claimed  that  their  method  of  investigating  excessive 
consumption  by  activities  saved  a  lot  of  money  and  conserved  much  material. 
Inspection  parties  sent  on  such  missions  were  composed  of  engineering  as 
woll  as  supply  personnel.  Material  consumption  in  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
policed  through  allowance  lists  prepared  by  the  technical  bureaus  con¬ 
cerned,  allotments,  screening  by  Requisition  Control  Offices  and  quarter¬ 
ly  3tock  status  reports  rendered  to  supply  demand  control  points.  There 
appears  to  be  little  improvement  possible  in  this  area. 

36.  Hiring  193^-1944,  control  of  stock  in  the  general  supply  and  the 
spare  parts  supply  systems  was  frequently  lost.  This  resulted  in  pro¬ 
curement  errors,  duplication  of  stock  and  general  confusion.  In  January 
1944,  mechanized  stock  control  was  introduced  in  the  Central  Procurement 
Office  headquarters  at  Hildesheim.  Control  over  stock  in  that  supply 
system  was  soon  regained.  At  Hildesheim,  however,  too  much  reliance 
was  placed  on  centralized  mechanized  stock  control,  and  on  22  March  1945 
Allied  bombers  destroyed  the  buildings  which  housed  this  machinery.  The 
result  -  complete  loss  of  stock  control  is  a  valuable  lesson  in  oven- 
centralization. 

Stock  control  in  the  Technical  Procurement  Office  supply  system  was 

maintained  by  a  card  system.  Once  control  was  regained  in  January  1944 
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it  was  not  again  lost.  Inasmuch  as  the  headquarters  of  this  system  at 
Hohenwestedt  was  not  bomb?  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  merits 
of  the  use  of  mechanized  or  manual  stock  control  systems  in  target  areas 
in  wartime. 

Issues^  Stores  Accounting  and  Inventories 

37.  Allowance  lists  were  prepared  in  peacetime  for  all  articles  of 
equipment.  These  lists  were  assembled  according  to  types  of  ships  by 
the  technical  bureaus.  Replacement  of  items  was  effected  on  the  basis 
of  an  approved  survey  report. 

Consumable  stores  were  issued  on  an  ”as  needed"  basis  in  keeping 
with  the  annual  budget.  Ship  allotments  were  established.  ►  They  had 
some  point  in  peacetime.  In  wartime,  they  were  not  strictly  adhered  to. 

Wartime  issues  to  ships  and  overseas  bases  were  unpriced,  Pinal 
accounting  was  performed  ashore.  A  system  was  followed  which  was  similar 
to  that  employed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  finally  expending  material  consigned 
to  these  forces,  excluding  provisions  and  clothing. 

The  German  theory  on  stores  accounting  was  that  if  it  could  be  kept 
simple,  it  was  necessary  ashore  to  prevent  waste  and  black  marketing. 

Only  important  classes  of  general  stores  were  completely  inventoried 
firing  the  war.  Sample  inventories  were  taken  in  some  classes.  Others 
were  not  inventoried. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  learn  from  the  German  Navy  in  this  field 
of  supply  technique, 

38,  Each  branch  of  the  armed  forces  organized  its  own  scrap  drive.  Worn 
out  or  obsolete  equipment  was  certified  as  such  by  survey  boards  before 
it  was  declared  unusable.  Where  practicable,  such  equipment  or  material 
was  reduced  to  a  manufacturing  state. 

Metal  items  in  store  were  dipped  in  grease  or  oil.  The  method  of 
protecting  stock  through  the  use  of  plastic  sprays  and  dehumiditying 
materials  were  unknown  to  officers  and  officials  interviewed. 

The  only  discovery  worth  mentioning  in  the  field  of  maintenance  is 
that  the  Navy  kept  its  stocks  of  shoes  in  rooms  in  which  constant  .tampers 
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tures  were  maintained.  American  military  Torres  do  not  follow  this  prac¬ 
tice,  but  if  they  would,  quite  a  lot  of  money  could  be  saved  through  tne 
provention  of  hydrolysis  in  shoes  and  other  leather  products.  The  danger¬ 
ous  temperatures  are  between  100  and  110°,  The  critical  temperatures  are 
between  110  and  120°.  Research  on  this  subject  is  recommended. 

Fuel 

39*  A  valuable  suggestion  was  made  that  instead  of  shipping  refined  pro¬ 
ducts  from  America  for  use  by  American  forces  operating  in  Europe,  German 
refineries  should  be  used  for  cracking  gasoline  and  otherwise  refining 
crude  fuel  or  for  producing  pitch  fuel  oil  by  hydrogenation  in  these 
plants  if  fuel  supply  from  America  is  ever  interrupted*  By  these  methods, 
part  of  the  requirements  of  the  armed  forces  could  be  made  available  for 
other  purposes. 

Transportation 

40.  Air  transportation  was  not  used  extensively  by  the  Navy.  This  was 
due  firstly  to  the  fact  that  other  transportation  means  were  usually  avaiL- 
able,  and  secondly  to  the  fact*  that  the  Navy  had  no  air  transport  service 
of  it 3  own  and  wa3  forced  to  request  air  space  from  the  Air  Force.  Thirdly, 
only  submarines  and  raiding  vessels  were  operating  at  any  great  distance 
from  European  bases,  and  logistic  support  by  sea,  inland  waterways  and 
rail  had  proved  satisfactory. 

Occupation  Currency 

41.  The  use  of  Treasury  credit  notes  as  means  of  avoiding  disruption  of 
the  econony  of  German  occupied  countries  and  reducing  the  amount  of  German 
currency  in  circulation  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  indigenous  currency  of  the  occupied  countries  was  obtained  in 
exchange  for  these  certificates.  This  elimination  of  the  use  of  military 
payment  certificates  avoided  dangers  of  counterfeiting  and-misuse  by 
allies,  which  in  the  past  have  been  a  matter  of  some  concern  and  expense 
to  the  U.S,  Treasury. 

The  German  experience  in  obtaining  local  currency  from  the  Greek 

Treasury  should  also  be  noted.  There  was  no  systematic  control  by  the 

Navy  over  receipts  by  it3  disbursing  officers  and  this  made  it  impossible 
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to  determine  Germany1  s  liability  to  Greece. 

Disbursing 

42.  The  overcentralization  of  disbursing  activities  at  Hildesheim  and 
Nordhausen  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  such  activities  by  bombing 
points  to  the  necessity  for  dispersal  of  such  activities  or  the  production 
and  dispersal  of  duplicate  pay  records,  records  of  bills  paid  and  bills 

in  line  for  payment. 

43.  The  payment  of  all  bills  and  of  pay  checks  to  officers  and  officials 
and  other  military  or  militarized  personnel  by  transfer  of  funds  through 
the  Reichsbank  and  post  office  eliminated  the  use  of  Treasury  checks, 
public  vouchers,  schedules  of  disbursement  and  lists  of  checks  drawn, 
and  reduced  the  amount  of  funds  required  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of 
disbursing  officers.  The  development  of  such  a  system  for  use  within  the 
United  States  would  reduce  the  work  load  of  disbursing  activities  consid¬ 
erably. 

Payment  of  Salaries 

44.  The  payment  of  pocket  money  alone,  instead  of  full  salaries  due,  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  influence  of  a  great  number  of  occupying  troops 
on  the  econony  of  a  country  is  a  sound  practice.  The  American  policy  of 
paying  to  military  personnel  overseas  sums  greatly  exceeding  those  drawn 
by  allied  personnel  or  earned  by  citizens  of  communities  occupied  by  them 
invariably  causes  dissension  abroad.  Recent  complaints  have  been  received 
by  the  U.S.  Army  from  allied  troops  in  Korea,  The  effect  of  surplus  cash 
in  the  pockots  of  military  personnel  in  foreign  countries  in  obvious.  The 
Gorman  policy  of  paying  troop3  three  time3  rather  than  twice  a  month  fur¬ 
ther  reduces  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  military  groups. 

The  adoption  of  the  German  policy  for  the  payment  of  forces  of  the 
United  States  overseas  would  do  much  toward  cementing  friendly  relations 
with  our  allies  and  the  citizens  of  the  countries  in  which  our  troop3  are 
stationed. 

Insurance  Premiums 

45*  Payment  of  premiums  to  insureance  companies  annually,  with  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  such  premiums  is  a  practice  that  appears  sensible.  If  such  arrange- 
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ments  were  possible,  considerable  work  at  the  Field  Branch,  BuSandA  could 
be  eliminated.  Moreover,  if  such  payments  to  insurance  companies  could 
be  made  upon  receipt  and  verification  of  the  second  half-year^  pay  re¬ 
cords  at  Cleveland,  the  work  load  could  be  further  reduced. 

Mutual  Assistance 

46,  Despite  recriminations  by  German  officers,  the  German-Italo  Mutual 
Assistance  Pact  worked  smoothly,  insofar  as  the  exchange  of  equipment, 
material  and  services  were  concerned.  The  accounting  system  employed  by 
the  Germans  in  this  program  was  inefficient  in  that  it  did  not  permit  the 
Admiralty  to  determine  what  transactions  were  being  or  had  been  made. 

The  practice  of  employing  civilian  accounting  firms  to  collect  and 
recapitulate  all  vouchers  covering  mutual  aid  transfers  is  interesting. 
During  and  after  World  War  II,  the  U,S.  Navy  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  determining  the  value  of  issues  and  receipts  to  and  from  allies,  es¬ 
pecially  England.  Some  advantage  may  accrue  from  further  study  of  this 
practice. 

Clothing?  and  Small  Stores 

47,  The  Navy  developed  no  synthetics  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
that  the  Research  and  Development  Division,  BuSandA  does  not  already  know 
about. 

Clothing  was  issued  on  a  turn-in  replacement  basis.  All  articles 
had  been  assigned  a  life  expectancy  and  were  required  to  be  turned  in  when 
they  had  been  in  service  for  that  time.  Clothing  thus  surrendered  was 
renovated  and  reissued.  A  man  was  allowed  to  have  only  permitted  items 
of  clothing,  no  more  and  no  less.  During  peacetime,  he  was  allowed  to 
purchase  non-regulatxon  clothing.  This  practico  was  discontinued  during 
the  war. 

The  system  of  furnishing  articles  of  uniform  clothing  free  to  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  is  not  new  no  the  American  Armed  Forces.  Our  Army  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  and  Marine  Corps  have  long  employed  a  system  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  established  by  the  German  Navy.  The  pr^-war  system  of  the  U.S, 
Karine  Corps  was  identical,  except  that  men  did  not  surrender  their  cloth¬ 
ing  upon  discharge.  Prior  to  the  Army*s  adoption  of  the  Navy  plan  of  cash 
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sale3  of  clothing,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  also  employed  a  somewhat 
similar  system.  These  services  abolished  the  method,  however,  as  a  means 
of  reducing  accounting  3teps  and  entries  in  clotning  books.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  cash  credits  on  a  pay  roll  of  initial  outfit  and  maintenance 
allowances,  which  allow  each  man  to  keep  his  bag  of  clothing  up  to  stand¬ 
ard  out  of  the  funds  given  him,  should  create  an  incentive  for  him  to  take 
care  of  his  clothing. 

Under  this  system,  however,  personnel  can  be  as  profligate  a3  they 
wish  in  the  use  of  their  clothing.  There  is  little  if  any  supervision 
over  the  number  of  garments  a  man  purchases.  He  may  have  twenty  under¬ 
shirts  if  he  wishes,  as  long  as  he  has  the  number  required  for  a  full 
bag.  Such  laxity  engenders  waste  and  creates  a  greater  demand  on  our 
naval  clothing  system  and  on  the  textile  industry  and  resources  of  America. 

48.  Clothing  exchanged  was  renovated  and  reissued.  Items  which  did  not 
meet  reissue  standards  but  which  were  usuable  wore  set  aside  for  mobili¬ 
sation  purposes.  Unusuable  clothing  was  reduced  to  a  manufacturing  state. 
This  is  a  system  that  could  be  used  in  the  United  Stated  only  if  there 
were  critical  shortages  of  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 

49.  Stocks  of  clothing  aboard  ship  were  reduced  in  wartime  to  absolute 
essentials  in  order  to  minimise  losses  through  torpedo  hits,  etc.  This 
policy  seem3  worthy  of  consideration. 

50.  The  adoption  in  wartime  of  four  standard  sizes  of  clothing  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  standard  shoo  widths  was  one  method  employed  to  conserve  textiles 
and  leather*  While  it  is  recognised  that  the  adoption  of  such  measures 

in  peacetime  would  engender  political  repercussions,  it  is  suggested  as 
a  practical  method  of  reducing  the  great  amount  of  stock  required  to  fuiw 
nish  a  wartime  Navy*s  personnel.  During  World  War  II,  over  million 
enlisted  men  served  in  the  Navy.  Furnishing  those  men  with  the  exact 
size  jumper,  trouser,  shoe,  etc.,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  necessitated 
carrying  in  stock  a  wido  range  of  sise3  and  widths.  The  clothing  carried 
in  the  Navy  Stock  Fund  at  this  time  represents  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  investment  of  stock  in  the  Navy.  Combat  clothing  issued  to  our 
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troops  during  World  War  II  was  stocked  in  but  four  sizes*  The  British 
Amy  now  has  but  three  standard  shoo  sizes*  Supplemental  sizes,  of  course, 
are  carried  for  special  requirements  but  are  not  regularly  stocked  at 
issuing  activities. 

Subsistence 

51.  Officers,  chief  petty  officers  and  men  were  subsisted  in  the  general 
messes  of  German  ships  and  stations  during  the  war.  This  eliminated  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort  and  waste  in  food  preparation.  It  is  realized  that  this 
method  was  conceived  in  a  Socialistic  State  and  would  not  generate  favorable 
response  from  persons  now  being  subsisted  in  independent  messes.  However, 
should  food  be  strictly  rationed  in  a  future  war,  such  a  system  of  sub¬ 
sisting  personnel  would  undoubtedly  assist  in  reducing  naval  demands  for 
rationed  items  of  food. 

The  Secret  Supply  Service 

52,  The  Bbappendienst  contributed  much  in  the  logistic  support  of  raiders 
and  submarines  during  the  early  years  of  World  War  II.  It  is  not  believed, 
however,  that  such  a  system  of  supporting  U.S,  naval  vessels  will  ever 

be  necessary. 

Finance  and  Fiscal  Accounting  System 

53*  The  finance  and  fiscal  accounting  system  of  the  Navy  was  simple, 
yet  It  provided  the  funds  required  and  ensured  that  their  expenditure 
was  for  the  purposes  intended, 

Distribution  of  funds  was  effected  by  the  Navy  Budget  Office.  They 
were  disbursed  by  the  naval  pay  offices  ashore  and  afloat.  A  centralized 
system  of  disbursing  was  employed  at  many  points  ashore,  wherein  asso¬ 
ciate  disbursing  officials  made  daily  reports  to  central  disbursing 
officers.  At  other  points,  independent  disbursing  offices  paid  local 
bills.  Central  disbursing  offices  were  also  established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  distributing  pay  roll  and  family  allowance  deposits. 

Initial  audits  of  expenditures  were  made  for  the  Navy  by  its  pro¬ 
audit  offices,  where  errors  and  omissions  were  detected.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Accounts  made  the  final  audit  of  all  fiscal  and  stores  account¬ 
ing  vouchers. 
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Because  the  head  of  the  state  was  also  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  there  was  no  shortage  of  funds .  Authority  over  all  fiscal 
matters  was  delegated  to  CinC  Navy.  Because  totalitarian  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  were  used,  there  was  no  diversion  of  funds  to  unauthorized  purposes, 
no  defalcation,  no  loss.  Because  the  Supreme  Court  of  Accounts  was  limited 
in  its  examination  of  accounting  vouchers  to  determining  that  funds  were 
spent  for  their  intended  purposes,  there  were  no  accounting  difficulties. 
Naval  STOfanSgg %<M 

54*  The  integration  of  the  Navy’s  eleven  separate  procurement/ pro ducti on 
and  distributive  agencies  into  a  naval  supply  system  was  complete  and 
effective.  While  in  sane  respects  the  techniques  employed  by  them  were 
old  by  American  Standards,  they  nevertheless  produced  the  desired  results. 

The  value  of  any  supply  system  can  be  measured  only  by  whether  or 
not  it  provides  what  is  required  in  the  quantity  required  at  the  time 
and  place  required.  With  the  exception  of  petroleum  products  and  some 
critical  metals  and  elements  required  in  production,  the  German  naval 
supply  system  mot  this  test  and  provided  all  of  the  many  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  consumables  that  were  necessaiy  for  the  logistic  support  of  its 
shore  establishment  and  forces  afloat. 

55  •  The  supply  officers,  special  service  supply  officers,  Intendantur 
officials,  engineer  officers  and  technical  officers  who  operated  the  Navy’s 
supply  system  were  highly  respected  by  the  line  and  other  officers  of 
the  German  Navy. 

Those  interviewed  were  very  friendly,  co-operative  and  genuinely 
interested  in  U.S.  naval  supply  techniques. 

These  officers  and  officials  determined  the  raw  materials,  plant 
facilities,  lead  times  and  end  items  of  production  necessary  to  maintain 
the  stock  levels  required  in  their  respective  supply  systems.  Their 
efficiency  in  distribution  techniques  is  attested  to  by  the  abundance 
of  equipment  and  consumable  supplies  available  to  the  Navy  throughout  the 
war. 

56.  Although  at  the  outset  of  this  project  it  was  proposed  that  its 
second  phase  should  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  supply  system  of  the 
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Japanese  Navy,  it  has  since  become  evident  that  various  factors  detract 
from  the  value  of  such  a  study.  These  ares 

(a)  The  Japanese  Navy,  like  the  German  Navy, 
is  an  extinct  organization 

(b)  Its  supply  system  has  not  functioned  for 
over  six  years 

(c)  Former  Japanese  naval  personnel  have  in 
most  instances  lost  contact  with  naval 
affairs  and  professional  naval  subjects 

(d)  Japanese  records  have  been  seized  and 
impounded.  This  would  necessitate  rely¬ 
ing,  as  in  the  German  phase,  on  the  memory 
of  former  naval  personnel  for  some  details 
of  the  systems  and  techniques  employed. 

Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  instead  of  making  a  study  of  another 
defunct  navy,  it  would  be  more  valuable  to  study  the  supply  system  of 
an  active  European  or  South  American  navy  now  aligned  with  the  TJ.S.  Navy 
in  its  international  mission,  and  which  is  or  may  be  considered  an  ally 
in  a  future  war. 
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APPENDIX  A 


"ALLOWANCES  FOR  DEPENDENTS  OF  MOBILIZED  MEN  IN  GERMANY" 

WRITTEN  B Y  HEDWIG  WACHENHEBI  AND  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  REVIEW,  VOL.  XLIX  NO.  3  MARCH  1944 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  war  of  1914-1918,  when  Germans 
morale  at  the  front  was  affected  by  complaints  from  soldiers*  families 
that  their  allowances  were  inadequate,  the  present  German  Government  has 
made  liberal  provision  for  the  dependants  of  all  men  in  the  armed 
services  below  the  rank  of  sergeant  (Unteroffizier),  men  of  higher  rank 
being  expected  to  support  their  families  out  of  their  pa;y-  Moreover,  as 
an  incentive  to  work,  it  has  excluded  from  the  means  test  a  large  part  of 
any  earnings  from  employment. 

The  main  principles  of  the  scheme  now  in  operation  were  briefly 
outlined  in  the  Review  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war.1  The  following 
article,  besides  bringing  the  description  up  to  date,  shows  how  the 
scheme  is  administered  in  practice. 

The  German  legislation  on  maintenance  allowances  for  service  men*s 
dependants  in  force  during  the  last  war  became  obsolete  when  the  Weimar 
Republic,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
established  a  long-term  professional  army,  but  with  the  reintroduction  of 
conscription  in  1935,  the  National-Socialist  Government  initiated  legis¬ 
lation  establishing  allowances  for  service  men* 3  dependants.  Following 
some  preliminary  Decrees,  the  basic  measure,  an  Act  concerning  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  families  of  men  called  up  for  military  service,  was 
passed  on  30  March  1936,  together  with  rule3  of  the  same  date  for  its 
administration.2  It  was  easy  to  adapt  these  peacetime  regulations  to 
war  time  needs 5  various  changes  were  made  by  an  Administrative  Order  of 
11  June  1939  3,  and  the  legislation  was  consolidated  in  a  Family  Main¬ 
tenance  Act  of  26  Ju n«  1940,  supplemented  by  an  Administrative  Order  of 
the  same  date.  4  These  measures  contain  general  regulations;  the  rates  of 
the  allowances  granted  to  dependants  are  fixed  by  Joint  Decrees  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  Finance.  ^ 

Under  the  basic  Act  the  maintenance  of  service  men*s  dependants  13 
a  Government  obligation,  and  the  assistance  given  is  quite  distinct 
from  poor  relief  or  other  forms  of  social  assistance.  The  assistance 
deemed  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  dependant  varies  to  some  extent 
with  his  former  standard  of  living.  It  consists  of  a  basic  allowances 
together  with  a  "number  of  supplementary  payments  and  allowances. 

Beneficiaries 

The  persons  whose  families  are  entitled  to  maintenance  are  de¬ 
fined  in  the  basic  Order  of  26  June  1940  and  subsequent  amendments.  ^ 

They  include,  besides  men  who  have  enlisted  or  been  called  up  for 
service  with  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces,  the  men  in  the  following 
services;  the  Compulsory  Labour  Service  (during  the  regular  six  months 
of  such  service),  the  Mr  Raid  Precautions  service,  the  Army  Transport 
Corps  (including  non-military  members),  the  Emergency  Service,  the  Armed 
S.S.;  also  men  attending  Red  Cross  Training  courses  preparatory  to 
service  with  the  Army  Sanitation  Service  or  Red  Cross  Service  during 
states  of  emergency,  S.A.  leadership  courses,  courses  organized  by  the 
motor  transport  schools  of  the  National-Socialist  Air  Pilots  Corps,  or 
courses  given  by  the  Hitler  Youth  in  camps  for  boys  fit  for  defense  duty. 

mr.  International  labour  Review,  Vol.  XL,  No.  5,  Nov.  1939s  "Allow¬ 
ances  for  Families  of  Mobilised  Men”,  pp.  680-683. 

^Reich3gesetzblatt,  1936,  Part  I,  pp.  327  and  329. 
adem,  1939,  Part  I,  p.  1225. 

^Idem,  1940,  Part  I,  pp.  911  and  912. 

^The  most  important  are  the  Joint  Decrees  of  26  May  1937  (Reichs- 
ministerialblatt  fur  die  inner e  Verwaltung,  1937,  p.  809.) 

11  July  1939  (idem,  1939,  p.  1447),  Oct  *,  1939  (idem,  1939,  P.  2079), 
and  5  July  1940  (idem,  1940,  p.  1363). 

“Decrees  of  25  Oct,  1940  (Reichsgesetzblatt,  1940,  Part  I,  p.  1397), 

16  June  1941  (idem,  1941,  Part  I,  p.  320),  and  27  Apr.  1942  (idem,  1942, 
Part  I,  p.  248).  Cf.  Dr.  Loberski:  "Bedeutsame  Verb  ess  erungen  in  RLnsatz- 
Familienunterhalt,n  in  Reichcarbeitsblatt,  1941,  No.  20,  Part  V,  pp. 
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After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  girls  performing  their  regular 
six  months  of  compulsory  labour  service  were  added  to  the  list.? 

The  dependants  of-  the  following  are  also  entitled  to  maintenance 
allowances;  the  crews  of  merchant  ships  detained  abroad  by  enemy 
action,  missing  men,  prisoners  of  war,  civilian  internees,  German 
nationals  under  supervision  in  enemy  countries  or  unable  to  leave 
neutral  countries  owing  to  enemy  action,  and  German  nationals  serving 
with  the  Italian  army. 

Sick  or  wounded  service  men  on  leave  at  home,  or  those  who  have 
been  discharged  but  are  still  with  their  military  units  or  in  a  mill- 
tary  hospital  for  treatment,  are  deemed  to  be  in  service  for  the 
purposes  of  family  maintenance.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  de¬ 
pendants  of  men  killed  or  incapacitated  in  action,  who  receive  main¬ 
tenance  allowances  until  the  pensions  due  under  other  legislation  are 
paid. 


Definition  of  Dependants 

The  dependants  entitled  to  maintenance  are  defined  in  the  basic 
law  of  26  June  1940  and  a  Joint  Decree  of  20  June  1941.  They  are 
divided  into  two  groups.  Those  in  the  first  group  receive  the  allow¬ 
ance  even  if  the  service  man  did  not  support  them  before  entering 
military  service,  _  They  include: 

(1)  The  service  man*s  wife,  even  if  they  married  after  he  was 
called  upf 

(2)  His  adopted  children,  if  he  adupted  them  before  the  beginning 
of  his  service; 

(3)  Hi 3  legitimate  and  legitimised  children,  even  if  born  after 
he  entered  the  service; 

(4)  His  stepchildren,  if  they  live  with  his  wife: 

(5)  His  illegitimate  children,  if  he  is  under  legal  obligation 
to  support  them. 

Allowances  are  granted  to  the  second  group  of  dependants  only  if 
the  service  man  had  provided  for  their  livelihood  wholly  or  in  part 
before  entering  the  service.  This  group  includes: 

(1)  The  service  man*s  wife,  if  she  has  been  divorced  from  him,  or 
if  their  marriage  was  annulled  or  dissolved; 

(2)  His  grandchildren  and  foster-children*  and  his  stepchildren 
if  they  do  not  live  with  his  wife; 

(3)  His  ascendants; 

(4)  His  parents  by  adoption,  step-parents,  and  foster-parents; 

(5)  His  brothers  and  sisters; 

(6)  His  parents-in-law, 

A  service  man  is  considered  to  have  provided  partial  support  for 
his  dependants  if,  during  the  six  months  prior  to  his  service,  he  gave 
them  an  amount  equal  to  one- third  of  the  local  rate  for  the  maintenance 
allowance.  Special  provision  is  made  for  service  men  wno  were  engaged 
in  seasonal  occupations.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  care  of  de¬ 
pendants  who  did  not  become  needy,  or  whom  the  service  man  did  not  have 
to  assist  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  six  months*  period  prior 
to  his  entering  the  service.  Parents  may  even  be  given  an  allowance 
if  their  son  was  not  yet  able  to  assist  them,  but  could  be  expected  to 
have  given  them  financial  aid  had  he  been  able  to  do  so.  They  are  also 
granted  an  allowance  if  several  sons  on  service  gave  them  assistance 
amounting  to  at  least  one- third  of  the  maintenance  rate  for  the  family, 
during  the  six  months  prior  to  service. 


?Decree  of  10  Nov,  1939  (Reichsministeriolblatt  f.d.i.v.,  p.  2329). 
%dem,  1941,  P#  1116  (cf.  Boberski,  loc.'cit,). 
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Maintenance  is  granted  only  in  cases  of  special  need  to  brothers 
and  sisters  who  still  have  one  or  both  parents  living  or  have  not 
shared  the  service  man*s  household,,  and  to  parents-in-law. 

Dependants  entitled  to  maintenance  who  were  in  receipt  of  relief 
or  unemployment  insurance  benefit  at  the  time  the  service  man  was  called 
up  are  entitled  to  receive  family  maintenance  instead  of  such  relief 
or  benefit. 


Allowances 
The  Basic  Allowance 

Before  October  1939  the  rate  of  the  basic  allowance,  or  maintenance 
rate,  was  fixed  with  reference  to  the  standard  of  living  in  the  locality 
concerned,  but  did  not  vary  with  the  beneficiary*  s  individual  standard 
of  living.  The  Joint  Decree  of  2  October  1939  introduced  an  "index 
rate"  in  certain  cases  to  provide  for  such  variation. 

The  Family  Maintenance  Rate 

The  1936  regulations  established  a  family  maintenance  rate,  which 
fixed  the  basic  monthly  allowance  to  be  granted  to  the  dependants  of 
former  wage  and  salary  earners,  A3  is  still  the  case,  this  rate  was 
based  on  the  relief  rate  for  assistance  given  to  destitute  persons, 
which  is  determined  by  the  local  relief  authorities  and  varies  with 
the  cost  of  living  and  financial  resources  of  the  locality.  As  the  ■ 
relief  rates  have  not  been  changed  since  1932,  they  also  reflect  the 
pre-Nazi  attitude  of  each  district  towards  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 

In  practically  all  districts  the  relief  rates  differ  for  single 
persons,  for  married  couples,  and  for  children.  Under  the  Weimar 
Republic  legislation  was  passed  requiring  the  local  authorities  to 
increase  their  rates  by  25  percent.  For  certain  categories  of  needy 
persons,  such  as  victims  of  the  1914-1918  war  and  subsequent  inflation 
and  social  insurance  pensioners,  it  was  thi3  increased  relief  rate 
which  was  used  as  the  basis  for  computing  family  maintenance  allowances 
under  the  1936  legislation,  and  thus  the  allowances,  too,  vary  with 
the  local  cost  of  living.  The  family  maintenance  rate  was  fixed  at 
125  percent  of  the  ordinary  relief  rate  excluding  any  rent  allowance 
(which  forms  part  of  the  relief  rate  in  some  districts),  A  rent  allow¬ 
ance  of  75  percent  of  the  family 1  s  expenditure  on  rent  was  added  to 
the  maintenance  rate. 

The  relief  rates,  reduced  late  in  1931  owing  to  the  economic 
depression,  were  not  raised  again  in  spite  of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Relief  assistance  was  intentionally  kept  at  a  low  level  in  order  to 
increase  the  difference  between  the  standard  of  living  of  persons  on 
relief  and  that  of  employed  workers,  so  as  to  make  gainful  employment 
more  attractive.  By  1937  the  relief  rolls  included  only  semi- employables 
and  unemploy abl e3.  The  Government,  however,  was  prepared  to  give 
greater  assistance  to  the  dependants  of  service  men  so  as  to  avoid 
discontent  following  the  reintroduction  of  conscription.  It  therefore 
authorized  the  local  authorities  responsible  for  administering  the 
Family  Maintenance  Act  to  grant  a  supplementary  allowance  to  service 
men*s  dependants,  adjusted  to  their  individual  needs  and  former  standard 
of  living.  The  Joint  Decree  of  26  May  1937  replaced  the  individual  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  local  authorities  in  this  respect  by  fixing  a  general 
supplementary  allowance,  which  was  later  merged  with  the  family  main- 
tenance  rate  by  the  Joint  Decree  of  11  July  1939,  The  new  maintenance  rate 
was  fixed  at  175  percent  of  the  local  relief  rate  for  a  single  person. 

And  this  is  the  rate  currently  in  force  for  a  large  part  if  not  the 
majority  of  service  men*s  dependants. 

Since  the  maintenance  rate  is  based  on  the  relief  rate  for  a  single 
person,  it  is  given  in  full  only  to  the  service  man*s  wife  who  shared 
his  household  before  his  departure  and  to  dependants  over  sixteen  years 
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are  granted  only  "about”  50  percent  of  the  maintenance  rate.  Since 
October  1939  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  live  with  the  service 
man*s  wife  or  with  other  ascendants  are  granted  30-40  percent  of  the 
maintenance  rate,  subject  to  a  ndnimum  of  15  marks. 9  Children  in 
other  households  receive  about  60  percent  of  the  maintenance  rate. 

What  is  the  real  value  of  these  rates,  and  how  do  the  dependants1 
allowances  compare  with  income  from  wages? 

The  relief  rate,  the  basis  for  determining  the  family  maintenance 
rate,  is  about  32  to  40  marks  a  month  in  towns,  being  highest  in  large 
cities,  where  living  is  expensive;  in  rural  areas  the  rate  is  lower. 

The  family  maintenance  rate,  therefore,  for  a  service  man*s  wife  with 
two  children  is  approximately  95  to  119  marks  in  towns.  Furthermore, 
under  wartime  regulations,  a  dependent  wife  receives  an  allowance  cover¬ 
ing  the  full  cost  of  her  rent,  instead  of  75  percent,10  which  adds  at 
least  35  to  45  marks  to  her  monthly  allowance,  making  a  total  of  130  to 
165  marks.  This  allowance  is  exempt  from  income  tax, 

A  skilled  worker* s  gross  monthly  income  lias  been  estimated  at  175 
to  225  marks.  ^  The  net  income  aft*  ?  deductions  for  income  tax  and 
social  insurance  contributions10  ih  approximately  150  to  195  marks. 

Since  wages,  as  well  as  relief  rate3,  tend  to  be  higher  in  large  than 
in  small  towns,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  wife  of  a  skilled  worker 
earning  the  lowest  wage  in  his  category  would  receive  *the  lowest  urban 
maintenance  allowance,  or  130  marks,  if  she  has  two  children,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  her  husband* s  net  pre-service  wage  income  of  150  marks.  The 
difference  of  only  20  marks  is  an  amount  which  he  certainly  would  have 
needed  for  his  own  food,  clothing,  and  incidental  expenses.  To  make 
another  comparison,  if  it  is  assumed  that  a  worker  receiving  the  highest 
net  income  paid  in  his  category,  195  mark3  a  month,  had  lived  in  a  big 
city,  his  dependent  wife  and  two  children  would  probably  receive  an 
allowance  of  about  165  marks  a  month.  In  that  case  the  difference 
between  the  pre-service  income  and  the  maintenance  allowance  is  greater; 
but  is  still  not  more  than  the  husband  would  have  needed  for  his  own 
expenses. 

The  figures  show  that  the  allowance  in  fact  enables  the  average 
skilled  worker*  s  family  to  continue*  its  old  standard  of  living  while 
he  is  in  service.  This  obviously  holds  true  for  lower  paid  unskilled 
workers,  since  the  maintenance  rate  is  the  same  throughout  the  particular 
district;  and  it  hold3  equally  true  with  respect  to  workers  in  rural 
areas,  where  wages  as  well  as  maintenance  rates  are  lower.  The  smaller 
allowance  given  to  wife  who  has  one  child  or  none  -  about  78  to  98. marks 
or  56  to  70  marks  respectively,  not  including  rent  -  is  presumably 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  she  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  earn 
supplementary  income. 

The  income  from  the  maintenance  allowance  must  not  exceed  pre¬ 
service  income.  In  the  case  of  a  service  man*  3  children  and  parents 
who  shared  his  household,  the  maximum  allowance  is  fixed  at  the  family* s 
net  income  in  the  month  preceding  his  calling  up,  less  15  percent  of 
his  earned  net  income.  The  15  percent  deduction,  made  to  allow  for  his 
own  expenses  while  he  was  still  living  at  home,  seems  to  have  been 
dropped  in  1940. 11 

The  fixing  of  a  maximum  limit  is  not  unfavourable  to  large  families, 
since  the  family  rate  is  increased  by  at  least  15  marks  for  each  child. 
Their  income  tax  is  lower,  thus  raising  the  ceiling  set  by  their  net 
pro-service  income,  ISoreover,  the  Government  grant  to  all  families  with 
three  or  more  children,  of  10  marks  a  month  for  the  third  and  each 
additional  child,  i3  not  included  in  calculating  the  pre-service  income. 


9Cf.  Rene  Livchem  "Wartime  Developmants  in  German  Wage  Policy,"  in 
International  Labour  Review,  Vol.  XLVI,  No.  2,  Aug.  1942,  p.  154. 

10The  monthly  average  of  such  deductions  in  1937  was  13.5  percent. 

(Wirt-Schaft  und  Statistik,  1933,  p.  160). 

^Cf.  Boberski,  loc.  cit. 
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If  a  child  is  bora  daring  the  service  period,  the  maximum  limit  is  raised 
by  the  amount  of  the  maintenance  allowance  for  the  child. 

In  the  case  of  dependants  who  did  not  share  the  service  man's  house¬ 
hold,  and  dependants  other  than  his  wife  and  children,  the  maxi  mum  is  set 
by  their  total  net  income  including  the  assistance  given  to  them  by  the 
service  man,  even  if  a  dependant's  pre-service  income  was  lower  than  the 
rate  plus  the  rent  allowance. 

The  Index  Rate 

Before  October  1939  dependants  of  wage  and  salary  earners  were  in  no 
case  granted  an  allowance  exceeding  175  percent  of  the  local  relief  rate 
plus  the  rent  allowance  and  other  supplementary  grants.  In  other  words, 
a  dependant's  standard  of  living  could  not  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
average  skilled  worker,  whatever  it  might  have  been  before  the  breadwinner 
was  called  up. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  only  men  of  twenty  years  of  age  were  called 
up  for  the  regular  two-year  service  period,  and  only  a  minority  of  these 
were  married  or  had  dependants.  Older  men  were  called  only  for  a  short 
period  of  training  or  retraining.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1939  millions  were 
called,  including  family  breadwinners  from  all  age  classes.  Many  a  middle- 
class  family  probably  resented  the  lowering  of  its  standard  of  living  which 
the  family  maintenance  regulations  meant  for  it.  To  avpid  such  complaints 
and  discontent,  an  "index  rate,”  applying  only  to  the  wives  of  service  men, 
was  introduced  by  the  Joint  Decree  of  2  October  1939. 

The  index  rate  is  distinct  from  the  relief  rate  and  is  based  only  on 
the  husband' s  net  pre-service  income  from  work,  no  deduction  being  made 
for  his  living  expenses.  It  is  fixed  at  40  percent  of  his  former  net 
earnings  up  to  270  marks  and  30  percent  of  earnings  in  excess  of  that 
amount.  The  maximum  allowance  under  the  index  rate  is  200  marks  a  month, 
which  corresponds  to  a  pre- service  net  income  of  580  marks  a  month.  Speci- 
ment  rates  are  shown  in  tfie  table  below: 


Husband's  net 
monthly  income 


marks 
100-110 
150-160 
200-210 
250-260 
300-310 
350-360 
400-410 
450-460 
500-510 
550-560 
580- and  over 


Wife's  monthly 
index  rate 


marks 

40 

60 

80 

100 

116 

131 

146 

l6l 

176 

191 

200 


The  index  rate  is  used  in  place  of  the  maintenance  rate  only  when  it 
results  in  a  larger  allowance  for  the  wife.  It  appears  that  in  large  cities 
having  a  high  relief  rate  the  index  rate  is  more  advantageous  for  the 
wife  if  the  husband's  net  income  was  over  180  marks  a  month;  in  cities  of 
medium  sise,  if  it  was  over  160  marks:  and  in  small  cities  with  lower 
relief  rates,  it  was  over  140  marks. 1^ 

The  index  rate  system  wa3  extended  by  a  Joint  Decree  of  18  January 
1940  to  women  whose  marriage  took  place  after  the  husband  entered  the 
service.  13  But  if  these  women  were  wage  earners  before  marriage  or 
lived  with  their  parents  and  can  continue  to  do  so  without  undue  hardship. 


12Soziale  Praxis,  1939,  p.  1*36. 

•’•^ReichsmirdBterialblatt  f.d.i.v.,  1940,  p.  130. 
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they  receive  the  maintenance  rate.  The  same  Decree  remedied  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  case  o£  t-?omen  whose  husbands  were  called  up  after  their  net 
income  had  been  reduced  by  wartime  taxation.  Similar  provisions  are  made 
in  the  case  of  husbands  released  from  service  and  employed  on  war  work 
which  pays  them  le33  than  the  job3  they  had  held  when  called  up,^ 

The  disparity,  which  increases  in  proportion  to  income,  between 
pro- service  income  and  the  index  rate  allowance  is  further  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  allowance  for  the  dependent  children  is  not  determined 
by  the  index  rate,  but  continues  to  be  30  to  40  percent  of  the  local 
maintenance  rate,  subject  to  the  minimum  of  15  marks  for  each  child.  How¬ 
ever,  the  widening  gap  in  the  upper  income  groups  between  pre-service 
income  and  index  rate  allowance  is  bridged  by  the  special  allowances 
described  below. 


Supplementary  Grants 

In  addition  to  the  basic  allowance,  the  following  assistance  is 
granted  to  all  dependants: 

(1)  The  100  percent  rent  allowance;  a  family  occupying  its  own 
house  receives  a  grant  towards  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  charges, 
provided  that  there  are  not  more  than  two  dwellings  in  the  house  and 
the  family  occupies  at  least  half  of  the  building; 

(2)  Sickness  and  maternity  assistance  in  cases  not  covered  by  the 
national  sickness  insurance  scheme;  the  maternity  benefits  granted  are 
equal  to  those  provided  under  insurance; 

(3)  Education  and  vocational  training  for  minors  corresponding  to 
their  capacities  and  their  parents’  social  standing; 

(4)  Vocational  training  for  blind,  deaf  mute,  and  crippled  dependants 

(5)  Payment  of  the  social  insurance  contributions  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  rights  acquired  by  the  dependants  of  insured  men  in  cases  where 
the  maintenance  of  these  rights  is  not  secured  by  the  insurance  legislat¬ 
ion; 

(6)  A  grant  to  meet  the  service  man’s  wife  insurance  premiums  or  any 
other  legally  contracted  instalment  payments,  provided  the  obligation 

was  contracted  before  he  entered  the  service  and  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
make  payments.  The  grant  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total  family 
maintenance  allowance. 

All  these  grants  are  subject  to  the  maximum  limit  fixed  for  the  de¬ 
pendants1  total  income. 

The  local  authorities  are  also  required  to  pay  for  a  dependant’s 
funeral  if  the  expenses  cannot  be  met  otherwise. 

Special  Allowance 

The  Joint  Decree  of  2  October  1939  provided  for  the  payment  of  a  t 
special  allowance  to  the  service  man’s  wife  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
the  household  and  the  preservation  of  the  family’ s  belongings  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  wartime  restrictions.  The  right  to  this  allowance  was 
extended  to  parents  and  other  relatives  (excluding  children)  in  July 
1940. The  amount  of  the  special  allowance  is  not  fixed  by  the  Decree, 
the  local  authorities  being  empowered  to  adjust  it  to  individual  needs 
with  a  view  to  preventing  such  changes  in  the  dependants*  standard  of 
living  as  would  cause  undue  hardship. 

The  special  allowance  may  even  be  granted  for  payment  of  a  woman 
servant’s  wage3  and  board  if  her  continued  employment  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  care  and  upbringing  of  children  or  the  care  of  other  relatives 
in  the  household.  The  need  for  a  maid  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  if  there 
are  two  or  more  children  in  the  household,  or  if  the  wife  is  ill  or  preg¬ 
nant.  If  there  are  special  circumstances  in  the  household  necessitating 


•^Cf.  Boberski,  loo.  oit. 
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the  services  of  a  maid,  or  if  she  has  been  eosployed  in  the  household  so 
long  that  her  dismissal  would  result  in  undue  hardship  for  her,  the 
allowance  Mist  also  ha  paid. 

Occasional  allowances  may  be  made  in  cases  of  special  need,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  for  furniture  or  clothing. 

The  special  allowances  are  subject  to  the  maxlircim  limit  based  on  the 
dependants*  pre-service  income.  This  fact  and  the  special  purpose  of  the 
allowances  show  that  they  are  designed  principally  for  middle- class  em¬ 
ployees,  in  whose  case  the  disparity  between  pre-service  income  and 
family  maintenance  income  is  large  enough  to  justify  their  payment.  There 
is  no  such  disparity  in  the  case  of  the  average  worker,  who,  moreover, 
does  not  usually  employ  a  servant. 

Financial  Assistance  to  Self-fiaproyed  Persons 

If  the  service  men  used  to  make  a  living  from  his  own  commercial  or 
industrial  business,  his  farm,  or  professional  work  on  his  own  account, 
financial  assistance  is  granted  to  keep  the  business,  farm  or  professional 
practice  going  for  the  duration  of  his  service,  provided  that  his  finan¬ 
cial  position  would  otherwise  be  jeopardized.  This  aid  is  also  granted 
to  men  without  dependants.  If  the  business  or  fara  is  ownui  by  the  de¬ 
pendant,  but  was  managed  by  the  service  man,  the  dependant  is  entitled 
to  the  assistance. 

Financial  assistance  of  this  kind  must  be  used  for  engaging  a  sub¬ 
stitute  and  for  rent.  If  the  substitute  is  a  relative  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage  J£  the  service  man,  the  assistance  is  granted  only  if  necessary 
to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

The  amount  of  the  assistance  in  the  case  of  a  service  man  with  de¬ 
pendants  may  not  exceed  150  percent  of  the  amount  that  would  be  due  if 
he  had  been  a  wage  or  salary  earner.  In  the  case  of  a  man  without  de¬ 
pendants  the  maximum  is  150  percent  of  the  amount  granted  to  one  person 
under  the  maintenance  or  index  rate  system. 

If  necessary,  extra  grants  may  be  made  for  rent  and,  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  for  various  other  purposes. 

Conditions  of  Award 

Family  maintenance  payments  supplement  the  dependant* s  own  income 
and  oan  be  claimed  only  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  needed.  The 
dependant  is  considered  needy  if  his  income  is  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  basic  allowance  to  which  he  is  entitled  plus  his  rent  and  the  sup¬ 
plementary  grants.  Dependants  receiving  income  from  capital  or  having 
relatives  bound  by  law  and  able  to  assist  them,  those  having  a  claim  to 
assistance  or  pensions  from  private  persons  or  from  public  or  private  In¬ 
stitutions,  and  those  capable  of  working  receive  maintenance  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  their  income  from  these  sources  is  less  than  the  main¬ 
tenance  allowance  due  to  them  under  the  Family  Maintenance  Act.  Certain 
deductions  are  made,  however,  from  the  income  from  the  above  sources  be¬ 
fore  fixing  the  rate  of  the  allowance. 

If  a  dependant*  s  income  changes,  his  maintenance  allowance  is  also 
changed,  so  that  his  income  always  amounts  to  that  which  would  be  due 
if  he  lived  on  the  allowance  alone.  The  local  authority  responsible 
for  paying  the  allowance  must  review  his  needs  at  regular  intervals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  service  man*  s  dependants  are  not  required 
to  use  their  capital  or  sell  their  property  to  provide  for  their  own 
support.  If  the  service  man  receives  an  income  from  his  capital,  he 
must  use  this  for  the  support  of  his  dependants,  but  the  capital  or  pro¬ 
perty  itself  is  under  the  same  protection  as  that  belonging  to  the 
dependants. 

Under  the  Civil  Code,  husband  and  wife  and  ascendants  and  descend¬ 
ants  are  under  a  legal  obligation  to  assist  each  other,  but  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  ascendants  and  descendants  to  support  the  dependants  of  ser¬ 
vice  men  was  abolished  by  war  legislation.  The  local  authority  may  sue 
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tho  person  linblo  for  tho  support  of  dependants  for  repayment  of  tho  ex¬ 
penses  it  incurs  on  their  behalf. 

Other  relatives  by  blood  or  marriage  and  persona  morally  obliged  to 
assist  a  dependant  living  in  thoir  household  oro  oxpeoted  to  provide  for 
tho  dependant,  and  thoir  assistance  ia  deducted  from  the  dependants 
maintenance  allowance.  However,  the  granting  of  such  assistance  if  more 
or  less  voluntary  since  it  is  not  enforceable  in  law. 

Certain  income  from  public  and  private  institutions  or  persons  is 
not  taken  into  •  account  when  the  dependants  own  income  is  computed,  al¬ 
though  it  enters  into  the  calculation  of  the  maximum  limit  based  on  pre- 
servioo  income.  Tho  Joint  Decree  of  11  July  1939  specifies  the  following 
items: 

(1)  Voluntary  grants  made  by  the  service  man1  a  employer; 

(2)  Twenty-five  marks  of  the  current  allowance  paid  to  men  disabled 
in  action  during  the  first  world  war,  or  to  veterans  of  the  Nasi  movement 
disabled  during  the  Party1  s  struggle  for  power;  tho  same  amount  is  'ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  other  types  of  additional  allowance  granted  on  account  of 
serious  disablement; 

(3)  Fifteen  marks  of  the  special  grants  paid  to  injured  pensioners 
of  the  Imperial  Amy  (sergeants  and  higher  ranks); 

(4)  The  allowances  paid  to  children  of  men  in  categories  (l)  to  (3) 
above; 

(5)  Fifteen  marks  of  tho  allowance  paid  to  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
first  world  war; 

(6)  The  grants  paid  to  veterans  of  all  wars  prior  to  the  first 
world  war; 

(7)  The  Government  grant  to  families  with  three  or  moro  children; 

(3)  Certain  payments,  other  than  current  benefibs,  made  to  sick  or 

injured  persons  under  sickness  or  accident  insurance  and  the  grants  to 
supplement  old-age  and  invalidity  pensions  made  under  Acts  of  1937  and 
1939;16 

(9)  Income  from  revaluation  and  other  current  allowances  paid  to 
victims  of  the  inflation  after  the  last  war  whose  income  falls  below  a 
certain  level; 

(10)  Grants  made  by  private  welfare  organisations  and  by  private 
persons  not  bound  by  law  to  assist  the  dependant. 

Income  from  Wages 

Dependants  in  receipt  of  a  family  maintenance  allowance  ore  requir¬ 
ed  by  the  regulations  to  accept  suitable  employment  and  to  register  with 
tho  local  employment  office  at  regular  intervals.  If  they  foil  to  do 
so,  or  refuse  to  accept  employment,  the  allowance  may  be  curtailed  or 
stopped,  oven  if  they  are  in  need  of  tho  means  of  subsistence.  The  type 
of  work  which  they  may  be  required  to  do  depends  on  thoir  social  position, 
age,  health,  domestic  situation,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  professional  or 
vocational  training.  A  woman  may  not  be  required  to  take  up  employment  ‘ 
if  thi3  would  interfere  with  the  proper  education  of  her  children.  Account 
must  also  bo  taken  of  her  household  duties  and  her  obligation  to  take 
care  of  relatives  living  in  ter  household. 

By  a  Decree  of  25  Septcmter  1939  the  Minister  of  Labour,  who  in 
agreement  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  allow  exceptions  to  the 
registration  provisions,  exempted  all  service  men*  3  dependants  from  the 
obligation  to  register  with  tho  employment  service, The  reason  for 
this  step  lay  in  tho  number  of  men  called  up  at  that  time,  which  led  to 
a  rush  for  registration  by  dependants.  Mast  of  these  had  either  not  been 
employed  for  a  long  time  or  never  before  engaged  in  gainful  work.  At  the 
came  time  the  complete  shift  from  peace  to  war  production  had  caused  some 
unemployment,  and  the  employment  offices  could  draw  on  a  surplus  of  more 

•^Tho  pension  increases  granted  in  1941  are  presumably  also  excluded, 
^Reichsarbeitsblatt,  1939,  Port  I,  p.  494. 
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experienced  workers,  whom  they  were  transferring  to  war  industries.  The 
registration  of  service  men*s  dependants,  therefore,  only  loaded  the  of¬ 
fices  with  unnecessary  work,  since  most  employable  persons  in  any  case 
had  to  have  a  work  book  and  were  in  fact  a3jeady  registered. 

Above  all,  the  Government  seemed  to  consider  it  awre  useful  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  avoid  compulsion,  in  regard  to  the  registration 
of  service  men*s  dependants  at  a  time  when  they  were  more  sensitive  about 
State  interference  than  ever  before.  Instead,  it  tried  to  encourage  them 
to  enter  the  labour  market  voluntarily  by  placing  their  income  from  work 
in  a  privileged  position  when  calculating  the  maintenance  allowance. 

The  method  of  calculation  originally  used  to  determine  the  family 
maintenance  allowance  due  to  gainfully  aaployed  dependants  was  very  com¬ 
plicated.  Under  the  Joint  Decree  of  11  July  1939,  an  amount  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  allowance  due  was  exempted  in  computing  the  gross  earn¬ 
ings,  and  only  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  the  gross  earnings  was  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  allowance.  For  fixing  the  maximum  limit  baaed  on  pre¬ 
service  income,  however,  the  total  earnings  were  taken  into  account. 

This  method  of  reducing  the  maintenance  allowance  by  part  of  the 
earned  income  was  not  changed  when  the  index  rate  was  introduced  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1939*  In  the  case  of  women  on  the  index  rate,  an  amount  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  maintenance  rate  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled 
had  there  been  no  index  rate  was  immune;  and  one-half  of  „the  remaining 
gross  earnings  was  deducted  from  the  index  rate. 

An  important  reform  was  affected  by  the  Joint  Decree  of  2  October 
1939,  when  the  maxi  mm  limits  for  employed  dependants*  total  income  was 
raised,  A  fictitious  pro- service  income  replaced  the  actual  income.  In 
all  case3  in  which  the  dependant  entered  employment  after  the  service  man 
had  joined  the  armed  forces,  the  dependant1  s  net  income  at  the  time  he 
started  to  work  was  added  to  the  actual  pre-service  income;  the  resulting 
figure  was  the  new  income  ceiling.  This  method  of  computation  was  par¬ 
ticularly  important  for  persons  in  the  lower  income  groups,  since  their 
income  from  the  maintenance  allowance  came  closest  to  their  pre-service 
income, 

A  new  change  in  the  calculation  of  the  maximum  limit  was  made  by  a 
Joint  Decree  of  23  May  1940, The  increased  income  of  an  employed  de¬ 
pendant  who  changed  his  employment  to  one  demanding  higher  skill  was  also 
added  to  the  pre- service  income,  with  the  result  that  the  ceiling  on  his 
total  income  was  again  raised.  In  order  to  discourage  a  dependant  from 
leaving  his  employment,  the  ceiling  was  lowered  by  the  amount  of  his  in¬ 
come  from  work  if  he  left  without  valid  reason. 

The  came  decree  made  technical  improvements  in  the  methods  of  de¬ 
ducting  pari  of  the  income  from  the  maintenance  allowance.  Two- thirds 
of  the  net  income  from  work  (not  from  the  allowance)  are  now  excluded 
from  the  computation,  and  only  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  net  income 
from  work  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  maintenance  or  index  rate.  In  the 
case  of  a  wife  with  children,  the  amount  deducted  is  further  reduced  by 
one-half  of  the  children*  s  allowance.  ^9 


^Heichministerialblatt  f.d.i.v.,  1940,  p,  1003# 

19By  way  of  illustration  the  case  may  be  considered  of  a  wife  with  two 
children  whose  husband  had  an  income  of  300  marks  and  who  started  to  work 
after  he  was  called  up.  Her  index  rate  is  113  marks,  the  allowance  for 
two  children  at  15  marks  each  is  30  marks,  and  the  rent  allowance  is  90 
marks  giving  a  total  allowance  due  of  2 33  marks*  If  her  net  earnings  are 
150  marks,  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  her  allowance  is  50  marks  less 
15  marks,  (half  the  children* s  allowance)  or  35  marks.  The  allowance  is 
thus  193  marks,  which  together  with  her  earnings  of  150  marks  gives  a 
total  income  of  343  marks.  This  exceeds  the  actual  pre-service  income, 
but  since  the  vife*s  income  from  work  i3  added  to  the  pre-3ervice  income, 
the  ceiling  is  set  at  450  marks  and  no  further  deductions  are  made  (Der 
deutsche  Volkswirt,  1940,  p*  1309*) 
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Special  provision  is  made  for  dependants  whose  income  from  employ¬ 
ment  is  so  low  that  two-third3  of  this  income  is  les3  than  one-third  of 
the  local  imaintenanco  rato  (regardless  of  whether  the  allowance  is  based 
on  the  maintenance  or  the  index  rate).  In  this  case  a  portion  of  the  in¬ 
come  from  work  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  maintenance  or  index  rate 
remains  iinruno,  and  only  the  remainder  of  the  income  from  work  is  deducted 
from  the  allowance.20 

Tho  reforms  of  October  1939  and  May  1940  coincided  with  two  periods 
in  which  the  Government  was  particularly  concerned  to  attract  women  work¬ 
ers  to  the  employment  market.  By  October  1939  many  women  had  retired  from 
work  because  they  were  receiving  family  maintenance  for  the  first  time 
or,  in  tho  case  of  newly  married  women,  because  they  went  back  to  live 
with  their  parents.  In  May  1940  a  general  drive  for  the  employment  of 
women  was  under  way  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  manpower. 

The  (Application  for  the  Allowance 

The  application  for  a  family  maintenance  allowance  need  not  specify 
tho  various  grants  to  which  the  applicant  is  entitled,  since  these  are 
made  according  to  need,  whether  or  not  they  are  applied  for.  All  neces¬ 
sary  supporting  evidence  must  bo  submitted  together  with  the  application. 

Family  maintenance  is  due  from  the  day  on  which  the  breadwinner  leaves 
for  his  camp  or  combat  unit,  and  terminates  upon  his  return  homo  from  serv¬ 
ice.  In  tho  case  of  a  wage  or  salary  earner,  the  payment  originally 
ended  on  tno  day  on  which  he  received  his  first  wage  or  salary,  but  by 
a  Joint  Decree  of  14  December  1940,  this  was  changed  to  tho  end  of  the 
first  full  pay  period  and  no  deduction  is  made  for  any  pay  received  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  u 

Family  maintenance  may  also  be  given  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
one  month  before  the  application  is  made  if  tho  dependants  wore  in  need 
during  that  time.  In  no  case,  however,  may  this  period  begin  boforo  tho 
service  man  has  left  for  service. 

The  maintenance  allowances  are  paid  twice  a  month  in  advance. 

Administration 

The  local  relief  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Family  Maintenance  Act  but  may  delegate  this  function,  subject  to 
their  supervision,  to  the  local  government  authority  in  districts  with 
a  population  of  over  5,000.  The  administration  of  financial  assistance 
to  self-employed  persons  may  not  delegated.  It  should  be  noted  that 
while  tho  relief  authorities  administer  public  relief  in  thoir  capacity 
as  local  government  bodies,  their  duties  under  the  Family  Maintenance  Act 
ore  delegated  to  them  by  the  Government  (because  they  have  the  necessary 
experience,  staff  and  institutions  for  the  support  of  the  indigent)  and 
they  must  therefore  follow  Government  instructions  in  this  re3peot.  In 
practice,  this  means  that,  while  the  relief  rate  is  fixed  by  tho  local 
authorities,  the  family  allowances  and  other  grants  made  under  the  Act 
ore  fixed  by  Joint  Decree  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  Finance. 
Furthermore,  tho  local  authorities  ore  responsible  for  relief  expenditure 
as  part  of*  their  own  budgets,  but  four- fifths  of  their  expenditure  on  fam¬ 
ily  maintenance  is  refunded  to  them  by  the  Government.  Administrative 
expenses  in  respect  of  family  maintenance  are  not  refunded. 


20 

For  example,  if  the  dependant* 3  index  rate  is  76  marks  and  rent  50 
marks,  the  maintenance  allowance  due  is  126  marks.  But  if  he  earns  30 
marks,  one- third  of  the  local  maintenance  rate  of  64  marks  is  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  earnings.  Consequently,  an  amount  equal  to  ono-third 
of  the  maintenance  rato,  or  21.30  marks,  remains  immune,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  8,70  marks  of  the  earnings  are  deducted  from  the  allowance,  giving 
an  allowance  of  117.30  marks, 

23,Cf.  Boberski,  loo,  cit. 
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The  district  of  residence  of  the  dependant  is  responsible  for  grant¬ 
ing  family  maintenance  to  him.  But  if  the  dependant  was  on  relief  before 
becoming  entitled  to  maintenance,  the  district  which  granted  the  relief 
must  also  pay  the  maintenance  allowance.  With  a  view  to  preventing  de¬ 
pendants  from  moving  to  places  with  higher  maintenance  rates,  the  Act 
stipulates  that  a  beneficiary  who  can  show  good  reason  for  moving,  for 
example,  to  join  a  relative  bound  by  law  to  support  them  are  exempted 
from  this  provision. 

An  appeal  against  the  decision  of  a  local  -authority  with  respect  to 
family  maintenance  may  be  lodged  with  the  authority  within  one  month  of 
the  date  on  which  the  decision  became  known  to  the  dependant.  If  the 
authority  declines  to  modify  its  decision  in  accordanco  with  the  appeal, 
the  case  is  referred  to  the  supervisory  authority,  whose  decision  is 

final. 

The  Family  Maintenance  Act  explicitly  states  that  family  maintenance 
is  not  Identical  with  relief.  At  no  time  and  in  no  circumstances  is  the 
beneficiary  obliged  to  refund  it,  provided  that  it  was  granted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statutory  provisions.  Family  maintenance  allowances  are 
not  liable  to  attachment. 

The  local  relief  authorities  are  required  to  keep  the  administration 
of  family  maintenance  separate  from  that  of  relief,  a  rule  designed  to 
protect  service  ments  dependants  from  being  stigmatised  as  indigent.  More¬ 
over,  the  Government  achieves  another  end  by  separating  family  mainten¬ 
ance  from  telief.  Germany  has  a  very  inclusive  relief  census,  which  re¬ 
cords  the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  the  various  relief  groups 
and  every  detail  of  expenditure.  By  the  separation  of  family  mainten¬ 
ance  and  relief,  service  men*s  dependants  do  not  appear  in  this  record. 

No  figures  on  the  number  of  beneficiaries  or  the  expenditure  involved  have 
ever  been  published. 


Conclusion 

The  German  system  is  very  flexible.  In  every  case  the  maintenance 
granted  is  adjusted  to  the  beneficiary's  needs.  The  amount  differs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  dependants  in  a  family,  their  position  within 
the  family  and  relationship  to  the  service  man,  and  the  local  cost  of 
living.  It  carefully  preserves  the  social  gradations  that  existed  before 
the  men  left  for  service.  However,  the  adjustment  of  the  maintenance 
allowance  to  individual  needs  is  not  achieved  by  individual  case  work,  but 
by  centralized  regimentation  which  dictates  rules  for  every  conceivable 
situation.  Consequently,  the  system  has  become  extremely  complicated. 

It  demands  a  well- trained  staff  of  office  and  field  workers  for  calcula¬ 
tions  and  investigations. 

The  probable  reason  for  this  system  of  centralised  regulation  is 
that  it  facilitates  the  refunding  of  the  local  authorities*  expenses. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason.  The  stricter  the  regulations  imposed  on 
the  authorities  which  grant  the  allowance,  the  fewer  are  the  complaints 
which  might  weaken  the  home  front. 

The  maintenance  granted  i3  relatively  very  generous.  The  National- 
Socialist  system  carries  to  an  extreme  the  concept  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
that  the  needy  must  be  granted  a  title  to  a  definite  amount,  and  that 
public  support  must  be  higher  in  cases  where  the  need  has  been  caused  by 
political  conditions  than  in  those  where  it  ro suits  from  personal  malad¬ 
justment.  The  present  system  adds  an  especially  privileged  class,  receiv¬ 
ing  175  percent  and  more  of  the  relief  rate,  to  the  classes  receiving  100 
or  125  percent. 

The  expenditure  on  family  maintenance  is  enormous,  and  must  havo  cm- 
mounted  to  5>000  to  8,000  million  marks  a  year  since  the  invasion  of 
Russia.  Yet,  compared  with  the  total  cost  of  the  great  gamble,  of  the 
war,  it  i3  probably  regarded  as  a  secondary  item. 


220rder  of  27  April  1942  (Reichssesetaljlatt,  1942,  Part  I,  p.  248) 
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APPENDH  B 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND  ITALY  REGARDING  MJTOAL  SERVICES  AND 
SUPPLIES  FURNISHED  THE  ITALIAN  AND  /GERMAN  ARMED  FORCES 


In  execution  of  Art,  9  of  the  Agreement  to  facilitate  the  payments 
between  Italy  and  Germany  during  the  war,  signed  tinder  today* s  date, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  mutual  services  and  supplies  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  one  of  the  two  countries  for  the  detachments  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  other  country  which  are  on  its  territory  or  on  the 
territory  occupied  by  it,  the  Italian  Government  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  agree  as  follows: 


Article  1 

The  Armed  Forces  of  each  of  the  two  allied  powers  shall  request 
from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other  country  the  necessary  funds  in 
Italian  or  German  currency  or,  since  there  are  no  agreements  to  the 
contrary,  in  the  currency  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  respective 
Armed  Forces, 

Requests  will,  be  granted  within  ten  days  after  ascertaining  that 
they  lie  within  the  provisions  of  the  present  agreement,  without  indi¬ 
vidually  examing  each  of  the  amounts  requested. 

The  funds  shall  be  requested  according  to  the  following  distribution 

\l)  For  personal  allowances:  on  the  basis  of  the  forces  present 
and  enclosures  A  and  B  attached  to  this  Agreement  $ 

(2)  For  expenditures: 

(a)  In  the  zone  of  operations,  as  per  Art,  4,  point  2; 

(b)  In  other  territories,  as  per  Art,  4#  point  3.  For  this 
purpose,  an  advance  of  three  million  marks  or  twenty  million  lire  is 
to  be  appropriated,  which  will  be  reimbursed  every  month  upon  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  summary  report  of  the  amounts  spent. 

The  German  requests  for  funds  shall  be  presented  monthly  through 
the  Central  Faying  Office  of  the  German  Armed  Forces  in  Rome  to  the 
appropriate  Italian  Military  Authority  in  Rome,  The  funds  are  to  be 
allocated  to  the  Central  Paying  Office  of  the  German  Forces  in  Rome. 
However,  funds  mentioned  in  2a  and  intended  for  expenditures  to  be 
effected  in  Africa  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Italian  Armed  Forces  to 
the  Italian  Supply  Office  in  Africa,  which  will  hand  them  over  to  the 
individual  German  Armed  Forces, 

The*  Italian  requests  for  funds  shall  be  presented  monthly  direotly 
by  the  Italian  Commands  to  the  appropriate  German  Offices  and  granted 
by  these. 


Article  2 

(l)  As  available,  or  the  economic  situation  of  ifc*  fevnishing 
country  permitting,  each  of  the  two  Armed  Forces  pledges  Itself  to 
furnish  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other  country  stationed  in  its  terri¬ 
tory  or  in  the  territory  occupied  by  them  as  follows: 

(a)  Victuals 

(b)  Quarters,  furniture,  and  their  maintenance 

(c)  Other  necessities  for  the  troops 

(d)  Services  and  transportation 
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The  raw  materials  necessary  for  major  services  or  requirements 
requested  by  the  German  troops  in  Italian  territory  shall  be  advanced 
or  replaced  by  Germany  as  agreed  upon  by  the  military  authorities  of 
the  two  countries*  In  this  respect  the  Italian  troops  in  Geiman  terri¬ 
tory  would  be  charged  for  corresponding  supplies  advanced  to  them. 

(2)  The  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  services  and  supplies  shall 
be  established  for  each  area  of  operations  by  means  of  agreements  of  a 
specified  duration  between  tho  Staffs  of  the  two  Armed  Forces* 

Naturally,  the  Aimed  Forces  of  the  two  countries  shall  aid  and 
assist  each  other  in  general  and  in  cases  of  military  necessity  in 
particular. 


The  victuals  will  correspond  in  type  and  quantity  to  the  daily 
rations  allotted  to  the  Army  furnishing  them  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  receiving  Armed  Force  is  stationed.  The  same  arrangement  also 
applies  to  the  animals. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  two  countries,  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  food  distribution,  may  nevertheless  make 
arrangements  for  the  substitution  of  certain  foodstuffs  for  others 
more  suitable  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  other  country. 

The  items  not  included  in  the  said  ration  shall  have  to  be  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  country  of  the  Aimed  Forces  being  provisioned. 

However,  by  previous  consent  of  the  appropriate  authority,  such 
items  will  be  .furnished  by  the  country  in  which  the  Armed  Forces  are 
located  on  condition  that  these  items  are  provided  for  and  included 
in  the  quotas  for  exportation  to  the  country  of  the  requesting  Armed 
Forces  and  that  the  quantities  supplied  be  charged  to  the  quota  accounts. 

Article,  „A 

(1)  The  offices  and  the  units  of  the  Italian  Armed  Forces  in 
Gorman  territory  and  the  offices  and  units  of  the  German  Armed  Forces 
in  Italian  territory  shall  refrain  from  making  direct  acquisitions 
in  the  territories  in  which  they  are  stationed,  such  as  placing  orders 
with  the  industrial  organisations  or  requesting  any  services  directly 

(&)  In  the  areas  of  operations,  the  Italian  or  German  Military 
Authorities  of  the  spot  will  be  able  to  make  arrangements  with  each 
other  for  allowing  direct  acquisitions  of  local  products  or  local 
services  when  the  Armed  Forces  which  direct  the  operations  are  unable 
to  provido  themselves  with  them  directly. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  conditions  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  expenditure s  may  be  made  in  other  territories  also  for  minor 
noeeb  of  the  troops  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  alio  ted,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  Art.  1,  point  2b.  Also  with  these  sumo  other  necessary 
expenditures  may  be  met,  such  as  payments  for  damage  indemnity  or  for 
assistance  to  the  troops.  For  the  acquisition  of  articlos  subject  to 
limitation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  country  in  force, 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  office  of  the  other  Armed  Force  must 
be  obtained  before  hand. 


Arti&g-S 

All  receipts  and  debit  notes  issued  for  services  or  supplies 
will  show  the  price  and  the  manner  by  which  such  price  has  been  com¬ 
puted. 
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The  prices  for  services  or  supplies  shown  in  Art.  3  shall  be 
fixed  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  case  in  which  the  services  or  supplies  are  the  same 
as  those  given  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  supplying  country,  the  same 
prices  computed  during  the  period  corresponding  to  the  latter  will  be 
adopted.  For  such  purpose  the  military  authorities  will  exchange  price 
lists  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  If  there  is  no  conformity  in  the  prices  for  services  or  sup¬ 
plies,  these  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  offices  of  the  two  Armed  Forces. 
In  case  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this  matter,  the 
price  requested  by  the  Armed  Forces  which  execute  the  services  or 
furnish  the  supplies  shall  be  applied,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  8. 


AgfcifiLs-6 

The  Aimed  Forces  of  one  of  the  two  countries  stationed  in  the 
other  country  or  in  territories  occupied  by  it  will  be  able  to  request 
repairs,  modifications  or  equipment  of  warships  or  merchant  vessels  by 
the  firms  of  such  country  or  of  the  occupied  territory  through  the 
appropriate  local  maritime  authorities. 

The  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  services  shall  be  determined  by 
the  requesting  Armed  Forces  who,  in  conformity  with  the  obligation  to 
furnish  the  supplies  or  replace  the  raw  materials  as  provided  in 
Article  2,  will  also  test  and  inspect  the  equipment. 

The  requesting  Armed  Forces  shall  prepare  a  contract  plan  which 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  stipulation  of  the  final  contract. 

The  stipulation  of  the  contracts  and  the  payment  of  accounts  necessary 
in  such  case  as  Well  as  the  payment  of  the  Invoices  drawn  up  by  the 
firms  shall  be  executed  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  country  to  which 
these  firms  belong,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  requesting  Armed 
Forces. 

-  The  same  principles  apply  to  repairs  and  modifications  of  motor 
vehicles,  aircraft,  and  other  war  equipment. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  do  not  apply  in  cases  in  which,  by 
virtue  of  special  agreements,  payment  in  commodities  is  provided. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  also  do  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
contracts  for  repairs,  modifications  of  other  major  services  for  an 
amount  not  exceeding  300,000  lire  or  the  corresponding  value  in  marks 
excepting  the  contracts  for  the  usual  administration  of  the  equipment. 
Repairs,  modifications,  or  services  will  be  carried  out,  but  the  con¬ 
tracts  shall  be  stipulated  by  the  receiving  Armed  Forces,  subject  to 
agreements  with  the  Armed  Forces  in  whose  country  the  commitment  is 
requested.  The  payments  will  be  made  to  the  special  account  *War 
Materiel11* 


Artifilfi,  7 

The  transportation  of  military  personnel  and  equipment  belonging 
to  Italian  or  German  Armed  Forces,  and  effected  by  any  means,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  service  as  explained  in  Art.  2,  and  the  following  rules  apply 
to  it  in  particular: 

1.  (a)  Taxes  and  expenditures  inherent  in  railway  transportation 

of  personnel  and  equipment  belonging  to  the  two  Armed  Forces  are 
charged  to  the  Government  to  which  the  Aimed  Forces  belong. 
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(b)  The  Italian  Armed  Forces  will  assume  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  belonging  to  the  German  Armed  Forces,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Italian  territory  or  the  territories  occupied  by  Italy, 
at  the  same  rates  as  provided  for  the  transportation  of  Italian  mili¬ 
tary  personnel, 

(c)  The  German  Aimed  Forces  will  assume  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  personnel  and 
equipment  belonging  to  the  Italian  Armed  Forces,  within  the  limits  of 
the  German  territory  or  territories  occupied  by  Germany,  at  the  same 
rates  as  provided  for  the  transportation  of  German  military  personnel, 

2,  (a)  The  charter  parties  and  transportation  contracts  as  well 

as  the  requisition  of  merchant  ships  and  other  private  craft  for  the 
travel  of  military  personnel  and  for  the  transportation  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  belonging  to  the  Italian  or  German  Armed  Forces  shall  be  respec¬ 
tively  stipulated,  ordered,  and  executed  exclusively  by  the  Aimed 
Forces  of  that  of  the  two  countries  to  which  the  ship 3  belong. 

The  charter  parties  already  stipulated  directly  by  the  German 
Navy  and  still  in  effect  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Italian  Navy  with 
the  xander standing  that  no  substantial  amendments  to  the  conditions 
contained  in  them  shall  be  mode  and  that  the  execution  of  the  contracts 
themselves  continues  to  devolve  upon  the  Geiman  Navy. 

This  understanding  does  not  apply  to  the  charter  parties  of  a 
specified  duration  previously  stipulated  by  the  Gorman  Navy,  and  which 
are  not  valid  in  excess  of  three  months  after  the  signing  of  this 
Agreement,  Such  contracts  shall  not  be  extended  after  their  expiration* 
The  fund3  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  contracts  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  offices  of  the  German  Navy  by  the  Italian  Navy, 

If  the  ships  belong  to  the  country  which  charters  them  and  they 
are  in  the  waters  of  the  other  •  country,  tho  latter  will  allocate  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  management  of  the  ships,  exclusive  of  freight, 
in  its  own  currency, 

(b)  For  the  transport  of  Gorman  Armed  Forces  made  by  ships 
chartered  or  requisitioned  by  the  Italian  Aimed  Forces,  the  latter 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation  for  the  requisition, 
charter  or  expenditures,  by  charging  them  to  Geimany,  In  case  of  the 
transport  of  a  mixed  Italo-Gexman  cargo,  the  aliquot  part  to  be  charged 
to  each  of  the  two  parties  shall  be  determined  in  proportion  to  tho 
space  occupied, 

(c)  The  same  procedure  shall  be  followed  for  the  payment  and 
debiting  regarding  the  transport  of  personnel  and  equipment  belonging 
to  tho  Italian  Aimed  Forces  carried  out  on  merchant  ships  or  other 
private  croft  requisitioned  or  chartered  by  the  Germans* 

(d)  In  cases  where  indemnity,  even*  because  of  war,  is  due 
for  damage  or  loss  of  a  ship  which  was  employed  for  transportation  by 
Italian  or  Gorman  Aimed  Forces,  the  payment  of  such  indemnity  shall  be 
made  by  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs  by  charging  it  to  the 
Aimed  Forces  whose  cargo  was  on  board  ship  at  the  tdme  of  the  damage 
or  loss. 

In  the  case  of  a  chip  with  a  mixed  cargo,  the  quotas  to  be  charged 
to  each  country  shall  be  determined  in  proportion  to  the  spaco  occupied, 
Tho  payment  shall  fee  made  by  the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs, 
excepting  the  chore  due  by  the  other  country. 

(o)  For  the  effects  of  this  article  the  ships  belonging  to 
other  countries  shall  be  of  tho  came  type  as  the  chips  of  tho  country 
which  has  chartered  them. 
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3.  Transportation  by  air  of  personnel  and  equipment  belonging  to 
the  Italian  or  German  Armed  Forces  are  charged  to  the  Armed  Forces  to 
which  the  personnel  or  equipment  belong. 

4.  Transportation  of  personnel  and  equipment  carried  out  by  mili¬ 
tary  means,  such  as,  warships,  aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  tanks,  etc., 
is  free  of  charge.  Arrangements  for  transportation  permits  and  for 
the  replacement  of  raw  materials  shall  be  made  by  the  appropriate  mili¬ 
tary  authorities. 


Article  8 

After  the  present  Agreement  comes  into  force,  steps  shall  be 
taken  for  the  creation  of  a  Mixed  Committee.  For  this  purpose,  the 
two  Governments  will  each  appoint  a  delegation  composed  of  five  members. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  two  delegations  shall  have  the  authority  to  appoint 
substitute  members,  invite  experts,  and  to  set  up  subcommittees  by  .* 
mutual  agreement  for  the  examination  of  special  cases. 

The  meetings  of  the  Mixed  Committee  will  take  place  when  neces- 
soiy  or  at  least  once  in  three  months  and  shall  be  assembled  by  both 
Chairmen  upon  agreement,  who  will  fix  the  date,  place,  and  agenda  of 
the  meetings. 

The  Mixed  Committee  shall  make  decisions  on  the  following  points: 

(a)  Ascertaining  and  settling  of  accounts  in  cases  as  provided 
for  in  Article  9  and  10; 

(b)  Fixing  of  prices  for  supplies  and  services  as  provided  for 

in  Art,  2,  when  no  agreement  is  reached  by  the  competent  offices  of  the 
two  Armed  Forces;  i- 

(c)  Disputes  and  difficulties  that  may  arise  between  the  Armed 
Forces  of  tho  two  countries  in  computing  the  services  and  supplies. 

Article  9 

The  Offices  of  the  supplying  Armed  Forces  shall  keep  accounts  of 
services,  including  the  allocation  of  funds,  and  supplies  with  the 
indication  of  prices. 

Each  quarter  of  a  calendar  year  statements  of  accounts  and  vouchers 
necessary  for  ascertaining  the  regularity  of  the  entries  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  delivered  to  the  authorized  offices  of  the  other  side.  The 
vouchers  shall  be  returned  after  verification. 

Tho  statements  of  accounts  delivered  and  the  vouchers  presented 
shall  bo  examined  by  competent  offices  and,  as  soon  as  found  correct, 
submitted  to  tho  Mixed  Committee  for  final  acknowledgement. 

In  cases  of  disputes  the  decision  shall  be  made  by  the  Mixed 
Committee. 

The  acknowledgement  of  the  decision  of  the  Mixed  Committee  shall 
toko  place  within  two  months  from  tho  delivery  of  tho  statements  of 
accounts  to  the  other  party. 

Tho  amount  acknowledged  by  tho  Mixed  Committee  shall  be  entered 
in  the  books  by  the  Offices  as  indicated  in  Article  6  of  the  "Agreement 
on  tho  prompt,  handling  'of  payments  between  Italy  and  Germany  during  the 
war"  signed  under  today*  s  date. 

Tho  balance  of  posoiblo  differences  successively  coordinated  by  the 
Mixed  Committee  shall  bo  made  up  in  tho  accounts  of  the  following  quarter. 
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Article  IQ 


Within  two  months  of  the  coming  of  thi3  Agreement  into  foroe,  the 
Offices  of  the  supplying  Armed  Forces  shall  present  to  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  other  side  the  statements  of  accounts  relative  to  the 
services  and  supplies  effected  up  to  31  December  1941  together  with  all 
the  documents  necessary  for  the  examination  of  the  individual  expend¬ 
itures* 

The  Offices  after  examining  and  comparing  the  entries  and  vouchers 
presented  shall  submit  them  to  the  Mixed  Committee  for  final  acknowl¬ 
edgement.  In  case  of  dispute  the  decision  will  be  made  by  the  Mixed 
Committee. 

The  acknowledgement  or  the  decision  of  the  Mixed  Committee  shall 
take  place  within  six  months  of  the  coming  of  this  Agreement  into  force. 
Tlie  amount  acknowledged  by  the  Mixed  Committee  is  to  be  recorded  by  the 
offices  as  indicated  in  Article  6  of  the  "Agreement  on  the  prompt  handling 
of  payments  between  Italy  and  Germany  during  the  war"  signed  under  todays 
date.  The  balance  of  possible  differences  successively  coordinated  by 
the  Mixed  Committee  shall  be  made  up  in  the  accounts  of  the  following 
calendar  quarter. 


Article  11 

In  case  the  Mixed  Committee  should  reach  no  decision  on  a  contro¬ 
versial  question,  the  latter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Italian  and  German  Government  Boards. 

Article  12 

All  the  supplies  declared  as  military  equipment  and  destined 
direclly  for  the  troops  of  one  of  the  allied  countries  which  are  within 
the  customs  territory  of  the  other,  and  which  are  transported  across 
the  customs  territory  of  the  other  country,  are  not  subject  to  any 
customs  inspection  and  are  exempt  from  duty. 

Troop  transports  are  not  subject  to  any  frontier  control  whatso¬ 
ever. 


The  Supreme  Commands  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  two  countries 
shall  make  provision  that  these  privileges  do  not  lead  to  abuse. 

Individuals  belonging  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  two  countries, 
who  travel  alone  and  cross  the  frontier  of  the  other  country,  have  to 
comply  with  the  customs  and  currency  regulations  in  force.  If  during 
the  execution  of  the  customs  inspection  difficulties  should  arise,  the 
frontier  military  authorities  shall  intervene  as  intermediaries  but 
the  right  for  a  decision  in  the  matter  remains  within  the  competence 
of  the  customs  authorities. 


Article  13 

For  tko  purposes  of  this  Agreement  the  Italian  territory  and  the 
Gorman  territory  are  understood  to  be: 

(a)  Italy,  Libya,  the  Italian  possessions,  Albania,  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  occupied  by  the  Italian  troop3$ 

(b)  Germany,  and  the  territory  occupied  by  the  German  troops. 

The  provisions  of  the  Agreement  do  not  apply  to  Greece. 
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Article  14 

'  *lhis  Agreement  may  be  revised  or  amended  upon  the  request  of  one 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

With  the  exception  of  the  amounts  herein  indicated,  this  Agreement 
may  also  be  amended  by  a  simple  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Chairmen 
of  the  two  Government  Boards  in  case  of  major  changes  in  the  number  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  other  country. 

Article  15 

The  Agreements  between  the  Armed  Forces  concluded  on  21  December 
1940,  12  and  13  March  1941,  and  27  June  1941#  are  to  be  reviewed  by 
competent  Offices  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  two  countries  in  order  to 
conform  them  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement, 

Whenever  the  agreements  reached  between  the  two  Armed  Forces 
deviate  from  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  they  shall  be  considered 
as  non-existent  during  the  validity  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  16 

This  Agreement  comes  into  force  on  the  date  it  is  signed, 

*  Done  in  Rome,  in  duplicate,  in  the  Italian  and  the  German  languages 
on  14  March  194 2-XX. 

/Signed/  A.  Giannini  Clodius 
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Enclosure  1  to  APPENDIX  B 

Allowances  to  be  paid  to  the  German  Military  and  Militarized  Personnel 

stationed  in  Italy 


Additional  per  diem  war  pay 

Front-line  allowance  (special  per  diem  allowance) 

Flight  pay 
Ship’s  allowance 
Machinist's  allowance 
Diving  allowance 

Clothing  allowance  to  personnel  who  dress  at  their  own  expense 
Clothing  allowance  to  personnel  authorized  to  wear  civilian  clothes,  as 
ordered 

Food  rations  in  cash;  Mess  allowance 

Prises  to  personnel  who  distinguished  themselves 

Expense  money  to  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  police  duty 

Travel  and  sleeping  car  expense  money 

Reimbursement  of  travel  expense  money  when  travel  is  not  gratuitous 
Contract  payments  and  prizes  for  assiduous  and  efficient  work  to 
civilian  personnel 

Salaries,  wages,  and  allowances  to  offices,  militarized  employees  and 
workers  regularly  stationed  in  Italy 
Compensation  for  loss  of  personal  clothing  or  equipment 
Travel  expenses  to  kin  of  wounded  or  ill 

Extra  pay  for  duty  in  Africa  and  financial  leave  assistance  to  be  paid 
in  Italian  currency  a3  an  exception  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
regulations  on  leave  to  be  spent  in  Italy 
Advance  money  to  frontier  banks  for  the  exchange  of  currency  allowed 
for  exportation 

Subsidies  to  German  military  personnel,  employees,  and  workers  regularly 
stationed  in  Italy 

Quarters  and  subsistence  allowances  to  military  personnel  who  cannot 

be  billeted  in  hotels  or  local  messes  at  the  disposal  of  the  German 
Command 
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Enclosure  2  to  APPENDIX  B 

Allowances  to  he  paid  to  the  Italian  Military  and  Militarized  Personnel 

stationed  in  Germany 

Salaries  or  wages,  and  additional  active  service  pay 

Military  pay  and  any  other  allowances  of  general  or  personal  nature 

Family  allowance  to  married  personnel  or  those  with  dependent  children 

Temporary  war  allowance 

Workers*  wages 

Expense  account  and  reimbursement  of  travel  expenses 
Navigator,  pilot,  and  flight  pay 
Special  ground  pay 

Special  emharcation  allowance  for  embarked  personnel 
Fodder  rations  in  cash 

Prizes  and  additional  pay  for  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
Clothing  allowance  to  personnel  authorized  to  wear  civilian  clothes 
Field  allowance 

Additional  per  diem  operations  pay 
Outside  residence  allowance 
Special  daily  allowance 
Food  rations  in  cash;  Mess  allowance 
Compensation  for  loss,  of  animals 
Compensation  for  loss  of  harness  equipment 
Compensation  for  loss  of  baggage 

Allowance  and  additional  pay  for  special  duty  or  positions  and 
specialization  pay 
Reward  for  rescue  of  equipment 
Pay  for  unused  leave 

Prizes  to  personnel  who  distinguished  themselves 
Contract  payments  and  prizes  to  workers  for  assiduous  and  efficient 
work 

Expense  money  to  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  police  duty 
Travel  expenses  to  kin  of  wounded  or  ill 

Advance  money  to  frontier  banks  for  the  exchange  of  currency  allowed 
for  exportation 
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APPENDIX  C 

ITALIAN  NAVX  BEPARIKENT  ORDER  REGARDING  MJTUAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
GERMAN  NAVI 


Rome,  22  April  1942-XX 

From:  Department  of  the  Navy 
Cabinet 

To:  Headquarters,  Naval  Forces,  Battleship  LITTORIQ 

Submarine  Command  at  Taranto 

Special  Naval  Force,  Cruiser  TARANTO 

Autonomous  Section  of  Motor  Torpedo  Boats 

Naval  Commands  of  La  Spezia,  Naples,  Taranto,  Venice, 

Messina,  La  Maddalena,  Brindisi,  Pola 

Autonomous  Naval  Command  of  Libya,  Hq,,  Tripoli 

Autonomous  Dodecanese  Naval  Command,  Hq.,  Rodi 

Autonomous  Naval  Command  of  Albania,  Hq,,  Dur&zzo 

Autonomous  Naval  Command  of  Dalmatia,  Hq,,  Spalato 

Subj :  Relations  with  the  German  Navy 


On  14  March  1942,  two  new  agreements  regulating  the  financial 
relations  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  mutual  services  and  pro¬ 
curement  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  two  sides  have  been  signed  in 
Rome  and  became  effective  as  of  the  seme  date. 

They  supersede  the  protocol  of  Berlin  of  19  June  194t>  and  the 
supplementary  protocol  of  5  August  194U 

Depending  on  the  modifications  and  innovations  that  the  new 
texts  introduce  into  the  coordination  of  relations,  the  temporary 
general  roles  to  be  followed  from  now  on  are  reported  herewith  until, 
with  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  terms  of  various 
special  agreements,  originating  from  the  general  agreement  of  14  Ifcrch 
1942,  shall  be  set  up. 

Funds 


Funds  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Central  Bank  of  the  German  Armed 
Forces  in  Rome  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  orders  of  mripars 
/Officer  Personnel  and  Administration  of  Military  and  Scientific  Ser¬ 
vices/  approved  by  a  special  Committee  constituted  in  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try  for  the  consideration  of  such  requests. 

As  an  exception  to  this  rule,  only  procurement  for  agencies,  com¬ 
mands,  ships  or  units  of  the  German  Navy  stationed  in  North  Africa 
shall  be  provided  by  the  North  African  Supply  Corps  of  the  Italian  Army 
in  Tripoli*  and  on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  of  the  aforementioned 
Committee  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  which  it  will  receive 
from  the  Staff  of  the  Italian  Army, 

In  case  of  absolute  and  urgent  necessity,  and  upon  request*  the 
peripheral  agencies  of  the  Italian  Navy  shall  anticipate  funds  to  ships, 
units  or  military  personnel  in  transit,  on  strictly  limited  occasions, 
by  transmitting  the  receipt  to  the  Navy  Department  in  Rome  which, 
through  Maripor3,  shall  arrange  for  the  reimbursement. 
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Work 


With  the  exception  of  cases  provided  under  the  title  ” Acquisitions 
and  Supplies, n  the  German  authorities  are  under  no  circumstances  to 
apply  directly  to  private  firms  but  shall  make  requests  to  the  Head¬ 
quarters  or  Commands  of  the  Italian  Navy  for  all  the  necessary  work, 
both  on  board  ships  or  by  arrangement  on  land. 

Upon  receiving  the  request,  the  said  Gourmands  in  concert  with  the 
German  agency,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  works  administrations  or 
the  local  technical  offices,  shall  determine  the  nature  and  volume  of 
services  and  their  expected  cost,  and  report  to  the  competent  General 
Directorate  of  the  Navy  Department  for  executory  provisions  by  specify¬ 
ing  also  if  the  work  is  to  be  performed  in  a  naval  establishment  or  by 
a  private  firm  (name  of  firm  indicated)  and  by  bringing  into  evidence 
the  points  under  the  title  “Reimbursements . . ,  ” 

The  fixing  of  prices,  stipulation  of  contracts,  and  payment  of 
accounts  or  invoices  for  vork3  in  connection  with  repairs  and  modifi¬ 
cations  of  warships  or  merchant  ships  in  the  amount  not  exceeding 
300,000  lire,  and  for  works  in  connection  with  tho  usual  maintenance 
of  such  ship3  for  even  a  larger  amount  than  that  indicated  above,  if 
given  to  private  firms,  shall  bo  executed  by  the  Italian  authorities. 

Tho  German  authorities  shall  draw  a  contract  draft  which  shall  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  stipulation  of  a  final  contract,  and  shall  proceed 
to  the  inspection  and  testing  of  the  services  both  directly  or  with  the 
assistance  of  the  technicians  requested  from  the  Italian  naval  author¬ 
ities,  if  considered  necessary. 

The  contracts  for  repairs  and  modifications  of  warships  or  morchant 
chips  representing  an  amount  above  300,000  lire,  and  which  do  not  include 
the  usual  maintenance  of  such  ship3,  shall  be  concluded  with  the  firms 
directly  by  tho  German  Navy,  with  the  Italian  authorities  participating 
only  as  regards  the  assignment  of  shipyards,  fixing  c ‘  prices  and 
possible  technical  supervision,  if  requested.  The  accounts  and  pay¬ 
ments  for  ouch  work  shall  be  tho  direct  responsibility  of  the  German 
Navy  through  the  special  clearing  account  nWar  Materiel.” 

It  is  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that  for  this  purpose  the  Finance  Minis¬ 
try  arranges  the  details  of  financing  for  firms  with  tho  main  banks 
for  German  Military  orders. 

A  contract  shall  be  approved  by  the  competent  General  Directorate 
which  shall  inform  (through  tho  Cabinet)  the  Ministry  of  Finances  and 
the  Ministry  of  Exchange  and  Currency  for  participation  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  firms  and  the  contracting  German  side,  and  in  the 
regulating  of  the  payment  in  clearing  house, 

Tho  settlement  accounts  for  work  of  the  aforesaid  nature  carried 
out  at  Naval  establishments  shall  also  be  transmitted  to  the  General. 
Directorate  of  the  Navy  Department  with  a  separate  list  of  information 
to  be  transmitted  through  the  Cabinet  to  the  Ministry  of  Finances  and 
to  that  of  Exchange  and  Currency. 

After  having  informed  tho  Navy  Department,  the  peripheral  commands 
may  immediately  make  arrangements  for  the  work  to  begin  without  waiting 
for  approval,  when  the  cost  of  tho  work  does  not  exceed  40,000  lire,  or 
regardless  of  the  amount,  when  the  urgency  of  war  need  is  evident. 

Work  necessary  ‘for  installations  on  land  shall  all  be  carried  out 
by  tho  subordinate  offices  of  the  Karigeni  mil  /  Genio  Militare  Marit- 
timo  -  Naval  Corp3  of  Engineers/  which  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
contracts  and  payments  by  reporting  to  the  Navy  Department  as  per  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  heading  and  with  the  authority  as  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
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The  local  commands  shall  inform  the  firms  within  their  territorial 
jurisdiction  through  the  local  technical  offices  that  they  are  not  to 
conclude  contracts  with  agencies  of  the  German  Navy  without  the  cogni¬ 
sance  of  the  local  Naval  Authorities  and  that  they  are  to  notify  the 
latter  of  any  request  coming  directly  from  the  Germans,  Cases  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned  under  the  title  “Acquisitions  and  Supplies”  are  excepted. 

Special  accounting  rules  for  recording  the  work  shall  he  issued 
by  the  Kariseram  /Office  of  Administrative  Services/  as  a  supplement 
to  the  order. 

Victuals 

Victuals  necessary  for  German  Military  personnel  shall  be  with¬ 
drawn  only  in  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  the  daily  ration  established 
for  Italian  naval  personnel  of  corresponding  destination  in  the 
locality  in  which  the  delivery  is  carried  out. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  German  submarine  personnel  shall  be 
allotted  the  came  articles  and  quantities  comprising  a  special  ration 
for  submarines  during  a  period  of  time  at  sea,  and  for  those  on  3hore, 
the  rations  of  personnel  on  shore,  etc. 

The  withdrawals  shall  be  debited  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
enclosure  to  the  Order  of  20  September  1940,  or  any  other  subsequent 
enlarged  and  revised  provision  that  may  bo  issued. 

The  coupons  and  tho  settlement  accounts  signed  by  the  German 
agency  shall  indicate  the  forces  present  and  the  duration  for  which 
the  withdrawal  is  intended,  with  the  Italians  exercising  the  same 
controls  a3  those  for  the  units  of  the  Italian  Navy,  In  the  absence 
of  such  information,  victuals  shall  be  allotted  in  the  amount  suf¬ 
ficient  for  tho  estimated  Italian  forces  and  fox'  the  estimated  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  mission  of  tho  ship  or  of  her  permanence  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  unit. 

Articles  not  included  in  tho  ration  of  an  Italian  sailor  or 
requested  in  excess  to  the  amount  allowed  shall  be  provided  through 
supplies  sent  from  Germany  since  direct  acquisitions  in  Italy  are 
prohibited,  with  tho  exception  of  those  cases  which  are  covered  by 
the  exportation  quota  and  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  verification  of  the  article  and  capacity  of  the  quotas. 

When  substitution  of  some  ration  articles  for  others  available 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  Italian  Navy  or  on  the  market  are  requested 
by  the  Germans,  reports  shall  be  made  to  the  Department  for  appro¬ 
priate  agreements  with  the  German  Command,  In  cases  of  urgency  ox*  of 
small  quantities,  the  Naval  Commands  shall  make  decisions  on  the  spot 
without  waiting  for  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Department, 

Billet o  of  German  military  personnel  either  are  to  be  attached 
to  corresponding  messes  of  tho  Italian  Navy,  or  have  their  own  messes 
which  shall  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  Italian  billets  with 
civilian  rations,  or  iscuo  individual  mess  passes  to  their  personnel. 

In  the  first  ease  the  German  expenditure  shall  be  summed  up  each 
nxmth,  and,  when  approved  by  the  German  Command,  debited  as  any  other 
service.  German  military  personnel  attached  to  Italian  messes  on 
board  ship  or  ashore  shall  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  for  rations 
only. 


The  respective  amounts  shall  be  deducted  equally  from  the  allow¬ 
ance  3hcet,  a  statement  of  which,  approved  a3  above,  and  in  tho  absence 
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of  a  Command,  by  the  personnel  who  availed  themselves  of  the  services, 
or  at  least  hy  the  highest  in  rank  among  them  shall  serve  for  the 
debiting  procedure. 

German  military  personnel  on  detaohed  service  ashore  shall  pay 
in  person  for  meals  consumed  both  at  messes  of  the  Italian  Navy  or  at 
hotels  or  restaurants. 

Ixie  same  restrictive  meal  regulations,  which  may  he  issued  for 
Italian  messes,  shall  also  apply  to  German  messes. 

Hospital  &cpenses 

German  military  personnel  hospitalized  at  Italian  Naval  hospitals 
or  sick  bays,  or  on  board  Italian  hospital  ships  shall  be  debited  only 
with  the  rations  procured  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  under  the 
heading  ^Victuals’*  for  German  military  personnel  attached  to  Italian 
messes  on  board  ship  or  on  shore. 

Incidental  expense  met  by  the  Italian  Navy  over  and  above  the 
limit,  es  for  example,  consultations,  or  loans  of  prosthetic  sets, 
etc.,  shall  also  he  debited. 

Medical  assistance,  medicines,  and  operations  shall  not  be 
debited. 

Officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  German  Armed  Forces 
shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment  as  Italian  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  the  hospitalization  charges  shall  be  debited  according 
to  rank. 

Clothing 

It  is  confirmed  that  procurement  of  clothing  for  German  military 
personnel  is  prohibited,  except  In  cases  of  providing  shipwrecked  per¬ 
sons  with  bare  necessities  according  to  the  weather  when  German 
authorities  are  unable  to  provide  the  indispensable  clothing  items  on 
the  spot. 

These  procurements  shall  be  debited  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
for  victuals  and  in  accordance  with  the  enclosure  to  the  Order  of  20 
September  1940,  or  any  other  enlarged  and  revised  provision  which  may 
be  issued. 

Acquisitions  and  Supplies 

The  German  authorities  shall  refrain  from  making  direct  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  Italian  territories  as  well  as  requesting  services  directly. 

Minor  expenditures  for  services  listed  below  are  excepteds 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  immovables 
Acquisition  of  supplemental  non-rationed  foodstuffs 
Acquisition  of  cooking  or  mes3  equipment  (implements,  pots, 
utensils) 

Acquisition  of  materials  for  cleaning  of  premises 
Supply  of  tools  and  materials  for  minor  repairs 
Chartering  means  of  transportation  for  occasional  trips 
of  short  duration 

Payment  for  work  in  connection  with  occasional  loading 
and  unloading  services 

Washing  of  clothing  or  billet  items  when  contracts  for 
such  services  have  been  concluded  with  Italian  firms  by 
the  Germans 
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Various  articles  and  items  for  assistance  to  military 
personnel 

Compensation  for  damage  caused  to  a  third  party  by  German 
personnel  or  by  Italian  personnel  under  German  super¬ 
vision  for  an  amount  ascertained  by  competent  Italian 
offices 

Unforeseen  and  urgent  needs  which  cannot  be  supplied  through 
the  usual  means 

The  German  Navy  shall  also  provide  directly  for  expenditures 
in  connection  with  the  management  of  cargo  ships  flying 
the  German  flag  (agents1  accounts,  pilotage  dues,  port 
charges,  loading  and  unloading  expenses,  etc.) 

It  is  therefore  agreed  that,  except  for  the  above  indicated  minor 
expe nses  and  those  inherent  in  the  operation  of  ship®,  everything  else 
within  the  present  rules  and  needed  by  agencies,  commands,  ships,  or 
detachments  of  the  German  Navy,  shall  be  requested  from  the  Italian 
Naval  Commands,  which  shall  provide  the  items  as  soon  as  available.  In 
the  case  of  rationed  or  allotted  goods  or  those  difficult  to  obtain, 
the  competent  General  Directorates  of  the  Navy  Department  shall  be 
notified,  and  these  shall  issue  instructions  in  each  case.  Requests 
which  may  be  considered  as  not  sufficiently  justified  by  the  Italian 
authorities  shall  be  referred  to  the  Navy  Department  (Cabinet). 

Fuel.  Gasoline  and  Lubricants 

When  fuel,  gasoline  or  lubricants  are  requested  by  the  Germans, 
the  local  authorities  shall  make  a  note  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  materials  and  the  reason  for  which  the  request  is  being  made.  How¬ 
ever,  the  transfer  of  the  said  materials,  approved  by  the  Navy  Departs 
aent,  shall  not  be  effected  without  &  written  guarantee  of  the  request¬ 
ing  Goman  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  quantities  supplied  shall 
be  restored  promptly. 

The  General  Directorate^  shall  work  out  successively,  through  the 
Cabinet,  the  procedure  with  the  Supreme  Command  for  the  part  within 
Its  authority. 

Consumables 

Requests  for  consumables  made  by  ships  or  agencies  of  the  German 
Navy  shall  be  complied  with  only  within  the  limits  of  quantities 
allotted  in  accordance  with  the  special  lists  in  force  for  the  Italian 
Navy  for  similar  ships  or  agencies,  with  proper  adjustments  of  these 
allotments  providing  larger  quantities,  and  taking  Into  consideration 
the  duration  of  the  stay  of  a  ship  in  our  bases  and  the  temporary  or 
permanent  nature  of  the  requestix^  agency-. 

A  monthly  statement  of  account  shall  bo  issued  and  sent  to  the 
competent  General  Directorates  of  the  Navy  Department  which  shall 
transmit  it  through  the  Cabinet  to  the  Supreme  Co— and  for  a  higher 
order  both  regarding  tho  restoration  of  consumables  to  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Italian  Navy  and  the  verification  on  the  part  of  Germany 
of  the  restoration  carried  out. 

Barrack  and  FarrdrMng  E^ujycent  Moss  Epirment 

Requests  for  cuch  articles  shall  always  be  mado  to  tho  Navy  De¬ 
partment  for  the  appropriate  decisions,  with  the  exception  of  minor 
cases. 


This  equipcent  is  not  transferred  but  given  for  use  gratuitously 
against  a  receipt  indicating  the  condition  of  each  article.  An  article 
shall  be  returned  when  no  longer  needed,  but  missing  or  greatly  damaged 
articles  shall  bo  debited  according  to  tho  price  existing  during  the 
tine  of  restitution  and  not  to  that  when  the  article  was  first  delivered, 
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Tho  coat  of  necessary  repairs  shall  be  debited  in  order  to  put 
the  returned  orticlo  back  into  working  order.  Wear  of  the  article  duo 
to  noraaftl  usage  shall  not  bo  debited. 

Therefore,  at  tho  tine  of  restitution*  tho  Germans  shall  receive 
back  tho  receipt  issued  at  tho  tiro  of  delivery*  and  issuo  in  turn  a 
written  scaled  end  signed  noto  dearly  chewing  tho  mao  of  tho  agency 
and  tho  person  at  tho  head  of  it,  end  tho  nano  of  tho  person  in  chorgo 
of  tho  operation,  certifying  missing  or  greatly  damaged  articles  and 
tho  acceptance  of  tho  corresponding  debiting.  Tho  said  debiting,  when 
possible,  shall  bo  agreed  to  immediately  by  signing  tho  amount  of  tho 
noto.  In  tho  event  thero  aro  no  data  avoilablo  for  this,  fixing  tho 
emsunt  shall  bo  tho  responsibility  of  tho  cozpotcnt  General  Directorate 
of  tho  Navy,  which  shall  annotate  tho  noto  in  question. 

Payments, 

Payments  for  acquisitions,  works  or  supplies,  chartering  of  motor  * 
vchiclca  or  floating  equipment  as  well  as  for  any  services  pertaining 
to  tho  German  Navy  in  Italy  shall  always  bo  nado  by  tho  Italian  author¬ 
ities  in  accordance  with  tho  cams  rules  in  forco  for  payments  for  tho 
Italian  Navy*  Fuynents  as  listed  in  paragraph  4  under  tho  heading 
nWorkn,  end  others  specifically  provided  by  theso  rules  shall  bo 
excepted. 

Debiting, to  the  Gcm\n  Navy 

Any  czpcneo  homo  for  tho  German  Navy,  tho  eggregato  amount  of 
work  carried  cut  directly  in  tho  establishments  of  tho  Italian  Navy 
and  rot  regulated  per  via  clearing,  end  tho  services,  materials,  and 
supplies  procured  shall  bo  reported  to  tho  competent  General  Director¬ 
ates  of  tho  Navy  Department  in  accordance  with  tho  endesuro  to  tho 
Order  of  20  September  1940  and  Articlo  7  of  tho  Order  of  2*3  Karch 
1941,  No.  51,  or  successive  enlarged  and  revised  roles  that  may  bo 
issued.  In  tho  caso  of  unpaid  balances,  especially  of  the  so  prior  to 
31  December  1941*  it  is  suggested  that  tho  Department  bo  notified 
immediately,  since  a  general  statement  of  account  covering  tho  entiro 
period  of  up  to  that  dato  must  bo  presented  not  later  than  on  14  Nay. 

Motor  Vehicles 

Agencies  of  tho  German  Navy  when  in  need  of  motor  vehicles  may 
acquire  esmo  through  purchase  or  chartering  of  private  cotor  vehicles 
or  through  transfer  for  temporary  uso  of  motor  vehicles  owned  by  tho 
Italian  Navy.  In  tho  first  case,  tho  agencies  of  tho  German  Navy  shall 
mako  provisions  for  contracts  and  payments,  in  tho  second  caso,  tho 
uso  of  vehicles  shall  bo  gratuitous  but  tho  transfer  must  bo  authorised 
by  tho  Department  if  tho  uso  is  to  bo  continous,  and  only  tho  rcstoro 
tica  of  used  tires,  gasoline,  and  lubricants  shall  bo  charged  to  tho 
Genaans. 

Tho  materials  used  shall  bo  recorded  in  a  special  monthly  statement 
of  account  whicu  shall  bo  handled  according  to  tho  seme  proccduro  as 
that  indicated  under  tho  heading  "(ksnsumablcs**. 

Upon  returning  tho  vehicles  received  for  temporary  uso,  tho  Germans 
shall  also  restore  tho  materials  necessary  for  the  repair  of  tho  vo- 
hicles,  if  damaged. 

Trarofer  of  Saftll  Graft  for  Temporary  tine 

Tugs,  barges,  pontoons,  and  other  small  craft  for  local  uso  owned 
by  tho  Italian  Navy,  which  may  bo  requested  for  tho  temporary  needs  of 
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tho  German  Kavy,  shall  bo  loaned  by  tho  local  authorities  for  gratuitous 
use  in  consistency  with  tho  demands  of  tho  service  of  the  Italian  Kavy 
itself  and  upon  *ho  guarantee  of  tho  restoration  of  fuel,  lubricants, 
and  consumables^ 

In  the  event  tho  uso  of  tho  crait  is  to  bo  continuous,  the  local 
Coplands  chall  refer  to  tho  Department  for  major  decisions. 

Quarters 

Quarters  chall  bo  furaiched  by  tho  Italian  Kavy  upon  tho  approval 
of  tho  Kavy  Department,  end  where  necessary,  hotels  and  houses  shall 
bo  rented  with  contracts  concluded  directly  by  tho  Italian  Kavy  which 
shall  pay  tho  rents  and  oko  appropriate  arren^enenta  with  the  civil 
local  authorities  preventing  tho  depreciation  of  tho  location. 

Similar  arrangements  chall  bo  ccdo  for  lUturo  requests  for  the 
occupation,  of  grounds  or  buildings. 

Charterliw?  of  Shins  and  'transportation  by  Sea 

Chartering  of  chips  cr.i  transportation  by  cca  cannot  be  carried 
cut  directly  by  tho  Germans  tut  chall  to  contracted  for  by  the  Italian 
Kavy*  Small  craft  for  local  uso  requested  by  the  German  Kavy  can  bo 
chartered  directly  by  tho  peripheral  Italian  authorities  which  shall 
fix  tho  pries®  end  conditions,  while  for  chips  of  larger  tonnage,  tho 
local  high  commends  chsll  refer  to  tho  tioriotnt  /Kavy  General  Staff  «- 
Stato  Ihggioro  della  Ihrine/  which  chall  coho  tho  necessary  provisions. 

Tho  Italian  Kavy  chall  provide  for  tho  payment  for  tho  requisition¬ 
ing,  chartering,  expenses  provided  in  tho  contracts,  end  any  other 
additionalo  in  connection  with  transportation  carried  cut  for  tho 
German  tened  Forces  by  means  of  merchant  chips  chartered  or  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  tho  Italian  Kavy.  Theca  anc eases  chall  to  debited  to  Germany 
end,  therefore,  tho  dependent  Commiccallcs  /Cosmlcsieno  hllestimsnto 
Kavy  -  Koval  Purchasing  Gosssicsior/  chall  notify  tho  Karipers  by  a 
monthly  report  of  transportations  carried  cut  as  mentioned  above,  by 
furniching  all  tho  necessary  data  for  tho  registration  of  tho  debit. 

In  tho  coco  of  osed  Itnlicu^Gcrmcn  cargo  cn  merchant  chips,  the 
chartering  end  possible*  lees  of  a  ship  chall  to  charged  to  both  Kavies 
in  proportion  to  the  apace  occupied. 

For  tho  purpose  of  appropriate  debiting,  tho  Csrmiesallcs  shall 
notify  tho  Itsrlpcrs  by  a  monthly  cunmaxy  of  tho  aliquot  to  bo  charged 
to  the  Geraaxus. 

Transportation  of  persons  end  C£c ds  carried  cut  by  military  seans 
cuch  cs,  warships,  aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  tanks,  otc.,  aro  gratui~ 
tcus  against  a  guarcnico  of  restoration  of  rear  materials  (fad,  gas>* 
line,  luhrlcanto,  tires),  provided  tho  means  of  transportation  has 
been  moved  and  iecd  for  tho  exclusive  uso  of  tho  Germans. 

Railway  Tnnsyertafrten 

Agencies  of  tho  German  Kavy  concerned  chall  make  requests  for 
milway  transportation  to  tho  fumy  Staff,  Department  of  Transportation 
(Supereaercito  -  Transperti). 

Tho  coot  of  railway  transportation  bound  for  German  authorities 
end  carried  cut  by  tho  Italian  Koval  authorities  chall  bo  caseed  up 
in  two  separata  lists  according  to  whether  war  materials  or  war  testy, 
er  other  nutcriolc  in  general  aro  involved,  with  parent  in  clearing 
cn  tho  part  of  tho  Germans  in  tho  first  ease,  end  debiting  as  for  all 
other  expenditures,  procurements  or  cervices,  in  tho  necond  case. 
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Labor 

No  Italian  or  nntlvo  workers  can  bo  hired  by  Genian  commands  or 
agencies  in  Italy  or  in  Italian  occupied  territories  without  tho  ap- 
•  proval  of  local  authorities  of  tho  Italian  Forces  in  order  not 

to  derate  tho  demands  for  labor  on  tho  Italian  port,  tho  trade  union 
crgcninaticss  or  tho  existing  wages.  Tho  agencies  of  tho  Italian  Navy 
upon  rceoivicg  a  repeat  from  tho  Cernana  shall  make  provisions  in 
cecordanco  with  tho  circular  letter  of  tho  I&rinsff,  No,  29994  of  23 
April  1941#  or  any  other  successive  revised  provision. 

Restoration  of  Raw  Materials 

coon  no  a  repeat  for  work  is  cade  by  tho  Gordons,  aa  mentioned 
above#  tho  ravel  authority  to  which  tho  request  is  boimg  submitted  shall 
notify  tho  Navy  Bepa rtnent  which  chnll  dotemino  whether  tho  work  mot 
be  carried  out  by  K&v$l  or  private  establishments. 

f-3  cold  above,  tho  work  shall  always  bo  divided  into  two  categories 
first,  for  an  daunt  of  or  fcdctj  300,000  lire  or  regular  maintenance* 
second,  work  of  cost  exceeding  300,000  lire* 

In  the  event  tho  Navy  Department  determines  that  tho  work  is  to 
to  carried  cut  by  Naval  otcblidments,  tho  peripheral  technical 
cuttaritics  in  agreement  with  tho  local  German  authorities  shall  com¬ 
pile)  q  list  of  materials  accessary  for  tho  execution  of  tho  work. 

Tho  Iced  German  authority  chad  apply  to  tho  German  Naval  Com¬ 
mand  in  Italy,  located  in  via  Prineipeeaa  Clotilda  29,  Esno,  which 
chad  cord  ikn  requested  materials  directly  to  tho  Italian  Navel  ship¬ 
yard  which  is  to  carry  cut  tho  work*  tho  coid  shipyard  upon  receiving 
the  materials  shall  begin  work. 

In  tho  event  tho  Navy  Deportment  determines  that  tho  work  io  to 
bo  carried  cut  by  pftfvato  chipyarda,  tho  firm  co  desiccated  end  under 
tho  supervision  of  tho  Naval  technical  authority  chad  cenpilo  a  list 
cf  nccceeory  materials  cndcutmit  it  to  tho  local  German  authority  for 
approval  by  a  special  seal  and  endorsement,  or,  in  tho  abeenco  or 
approval  of  fckv  Central  Genoen  authority,  to  tho  Italian  Naval  author¬ 
ity  supervising  tho  work. 

Theca  Hate,  ogreed  upon  end  approved  by  tho  German  authorities 
end  tho  cipervioirp  local  Italian  authorities  chad  to  cent  to  tho 
said  German  Naval  Commend  which  chad  mako  previsions  for  tho  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  materials. 

£s  already  said  for  Naval  works  cDteblicimmnto,  private  ship- 
yards  chad  nt  begin  work  prior  to  tho  arrival  of  tho  materials 
shipped  by  the  Genoa  authorities. 

Tho  proecduro  mentioned  cbovo  refers  to  normal  caeca.  However, 
when  it  io  a  ceceticn  of  really  urgent  work  inherent  in  war  need, 
which  arc  especially  pointed  cut  to  tho  German  cuthoritico  or  con¬ 
sidered  rich  by  tho  Italian  cuthoritico,  they  chad  rot  bo  delayed 
until  tho  arrival  of  tho  materials  fren  tko  Caiman  side. 

In  each  cameo,  tho  peripheral  local  cuthoritico  shall  submit  a 
list  of  neeeomory  materials,  compiled  on  mentioned  above,  to  tho  Navy 
Department,  whether  Naval  er  private  shipyards  ero  involved* 

Tho  Navy  Department,  upon  tho  approval  of  tho  High  Ccemnnd, 

Office*  of  l for  Potential,  shall  tatkerlco  tho  uco  of  stored  materials, 
if  availabl*. 

Tho  aforesaid  lists  of  materials  moot  reach  tho  Department  with 
a  written  moto  signed  end  validated  with  tho  cools  of  tho  German  Naval 
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Command  by  which  it  pledges  to  rotura  the  materials  loaned  by  tha 
Italian  I.avy  due  to  tho  urgency  of  tho  work,  es  eoon  as  possible. 

Ml  tho  matcriaLo  which  are  to  bo  transferred  by  Naval  establish- 
cents,  even  though  subject  to  restoration,  shall  equally  bo  entered 
in  tho  statements  of  account  to  bo  debited  to  tho  German  Navy* 

Only  materials  in  connection  with  tho  works  shall  bo  listed  in 
tho  notes,  cuch  as:  metallic  materials  for  any  stage  of  manufacture; 
timber;  electrodes  for  electric  welding;  fuel  end  lubricants  for 
testing,  otc*j  leather;  rubber;  lining  in  general;  non-conducting 
materials;  metallic  ut ensiles.  lUccollencsus  materials  whoso  restor¬ 
ation  is  not  considered  indispensable  are  excluded.  However,  it 
remains  understood  that  even  tho  material  which  is  not  to  bo  restored, 
cuch  as;  rags,  cotton  remnants,  small  timber  for  choring  or  ccuffolding, 
otc.,  shall  to  charged  to  tho  account  as  in  the  eo3t  of  tho  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  in  connection  with  the  work  co&. 
cumablca  also  aro  cub  jest  to  restoration,  cuch  ass  rubber,  fuel, 
Caeolino  and  lubricants,  as  mentioned  under  the  respective  headings, 
and  in  general,  all  tho  remaining  materials  which  aro  feeing  furnished, 
if  necessary. 

Prices 

Eseept ing  tho  provisions  under  tho  heading  ir£jLartcron,  tho  prices 
to  to  debited  to  tho  German  Navy  ciiall  bo  fined  in  accordance  with  tho 
following  criteria  end  corresponding  to  theeo  which  would  bo  followed 
if  tho  procurements  wero  made  to  other  Italian  Armed  Forces: 

(a)  Invoice  price  for  local  purchases 

(b)  Tho  esno  transferring  price  as  charged  to  tho  agencies  of 
tho  Italian  Navy  for  materials,  foodstuffs  and  articles 
obtained  from  Kaval  depots  or  establishments  at  a  trans¬ 
ferring  price. 

(c)  Tho  current  price  for  materials  as  in  (b)  but  having  no 
transferring  price. 

Since  tho  receipts  of  tho  German  agencies  arc  to  chow  tho  debiting 
prices  of  materials  end  cervices,  tut  ehsuld  difficulty  arico  in  ac¬ 
cepting  them,  especially  in  cases  net  covered  in  (a)  end  (b),  prices, 
considered  equitable  by  the  Italian  port,  chsll  bo  marked  as  provided 
at  tho  end  of  paragraph  2,  Art.  5  of  tho  Agreement,  end  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  chsll  tho  prico  marking  be  emitted  altogether. 

TNrr^dltnvn.  P revive — ntn  rrj  grrglcsn  for  tho  Crrr^n^Arry  rrd 
Air  Forces 

On  tho  whole,  it  is  established  that  for  any  need  the  Armed  Forces 
of  cno  of  tho  two  countries  stationed  in  tho  territory  of  tho  other 
may  have,  they  refer  to  tho  corresponding  Aimed  Forces  of  tho  latter, 
which  chsll  provide  what  is  necessary.  Consequently,  agencies  of  tho 
Italian  Navy  chsll  comply  only  with  tho  requests  of  tho  Gorman  Navy 
within  tho  Halts  of  these  rules. 

However,  as  for  units  or  agencies  of  tho  Army  or  tho  Mr  Forces 
of  tho  Eoich  referring  for  their  needs  to  tho  Italian  IlavaL  authori¬ 
ties  in  locations  where  agencies  or  commands  of  tho  Italian  Army  or 
Air  Forces  are  absent  or  aro  in  no  position  to  provide  what  is  nec¬ 
essary,  tho  Italian  Naval  Command  shall  cako  provisions  according  to 
tho  sens  criteria  or  directives  contained  in  these  rules,  acting  both 
ns  concerns  tho  method  of  complying  with  tho  requests  and  tho  notes 
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and  receipts  to  be  obtained  from  the  German  side,  as  well  as  the  method 
of  accounting  in  the  same  manner  as  If  it  were  the  case  of  Naval  agencies 
of  the  Reich. 

The  lists  and  necessary  statements  of  accounts  for  such  expenditures, 
procurements  or  services  requested  by  these  rules  or  any  other  enlarged 
rules  that  may  be  issued  shall  be  drawn  up  separately  from  those  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Navy  of  the  Reich. 

Notifications  for  the  purpose  of  debiting 

All  the  dependent  authorities  are  abided  by  the  strict  observance 
of  these  and  successive  provisions  regulating  the  same  matter,  and  by  the 
terms  which  shall  be  established  for  the  pertaining  notifications 
admonishing  that  sanctions  as  provided  in  Art.  82  of  the  Royal  Decree  of 
18  December  1933,  No.  2440,  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  patri¬ 
mony  and  general  accounting  of  the  State,  shall  be  applied  to  those  who 
will  not  comply  with  them. 

Temporary  Provisions 

The  works  and  procedures  in  course  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  ful¬ 
filled  in  confonnity  with  the  present  rules,  and  uncertain  and  controver¬ 
sial  cases  shall  be  promptly  referred  to  the  Navy  Department  (Cabinet). 


ARTURO  RICCARDI 
Under  Secretary  of  State 
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APPENDIX  D 

ITALIAN  NAVAL  ACCOUNTING  INSTRUCTIONS  REGARDING  MJTUAL  ASSISTANCE  TRANSACTIONS 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

GENERAL  DIRECTORATE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
Administrative  Accounting  Inspectorate 


RULES  FOR  TRANSFERS,  WORK,  AND  VARIOUS  SERVICES  RENDERED  WITHOUT  PAYMENT 
IN  CASH  TO  FOREIGN  AGENCIES,  REPRESENTATB/ES  OR  TROOFS 


PRESSES 

In  reference  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  49,  50,  51,  and  52  of  the 
R.  D.  L,  /Royal  Decree-Law/  of  21  June  1940,  No*  856,  converted  with  modi¬ 
fications  into  law  on  21  October  1940,  No.  1518,  on  patrimonial  and  finan¬ 
cial  management  in  time  of  war,  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  case  of 
transfers,  work  and  various  services  rendered  without  payment  in  cash  to 
foreign  agencies,  representatives  or  troops,  and  to  bo,  therefor o,  charged 
to  the  foreign  government  concerned,  is  outlined  in  the  following  rules. 

Any  service  to  be  rendered  to  a  foreign  agency  shall  bo  authorised 
by  the  Department,  or,  as  delegated  by  it,  by  the  highest  ranking  local 
authority  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  instructions  rccoivcd  for 
this  purpose. 

The  procurement  of  funds  i3  usually  reserved  for  the  Department  which 
provides  it  in  accordance  with  the  formalities  established  by  a  special 
agreement  stipulated  with  the  foreign  government  concerned. 

The  request  for  services  by  a  foreign  agency  shall  be  made  on  a 
special  coupon  clearly  showing  the  title  ofthe  requesting  agency,  the 
full  name  and  rank  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  service. 

The  Department  should  be  notified  in  the  shortest  time  pongiblo_  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  following  rules. 

CHAPTER  1 

TRANSFERS 

A.  Agencies  which  are  legally  accountable 

(a)  Warehouses  of  Worminr!  Establishments,  Technical  Offices  and  Light- 
House  Areas  ~ 

Upon  the  presentation  of  a  coupon,  an  order  for  the  allotment  of 
materials  requested  for  transfer  shall  be  drawn  up  in  three  copies  on 
form  45  Reg.  Ars.  (z)  and  handled  in  the  following  manner: 

The  consignee  shall  deliver  the  three  copies  of  the  order,  with  the 
first  copy  showing  the  catalog  prices,  to  the  Administrative  Office.  The 
latter  shall  return  them  to  the  consignee  after  having  indicated  in  the 
second  and  third  copies  (by  properly  matching  the  columns  of  the  order) 
the  current  value  of  the  transferred  materials  and  aftor  having  validated 
the  figures  by  endorsement. 
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The  consignee,  at  the  moment  of  the  acceptance  of  the  materials  for 
the  requesting  foreign  agency,  shall  hand  the  second  copy  of  the  order  to 
the  person  authorized  to  make  delivery  of  the  materials  and  have  him  sign 
his  full  name  and  rani,  on  the  third  copy  of  the  order  in  acknowledgement. 
The  two  orders,  (the  first  and  the  third)  remaining  in  possession  of  the 
consignee,  will  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Accounting  Office  which  shall  * 
return  the  first  copy,  provided  with  a  debit  note  to  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  discharge,  to  the  warehouse,  and  for¬ 
ward  the  other  copy,  by  vay  of  the  Departments  General  Directorate,  to 
the  Central  Accounting  Office  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  documents 
debited  to  the  Foreign  Government  concerned. 

The  debit  note  on  the  part  of  the  Accounting  Office  shall  be  worded 
as  follows: 

"In  conformity  with  and  for  the  effect  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  R,  D.  L.  /Royal  Decree-Law/  of  21  June  1940,  No.  856,  converted 
into  law  on  21  October  1940,  No,  1518,  it  is  made  known  that  a  copy  of 
the  duly  receipted  document  is  transmitted  to  the  Navy  Department  for 
the  prescribed  debiting  procedure. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  transferred  materials  in  Lire, . . . 

(words  and  figures)  is  approved." 


Chief,  Accounting  Office 

If  the  warehouse  should  transfer  raw  materials  to  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  latter* s  guarantee  of  restoring  them,  the  transfer  shall 
be  handled  as  if  it  were  a  definite  settlement. 

(b)  Fuel,  Gasoline,  and  Lubricant  Depots  and  Consumable  Stores 

Form  45  shall  be  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  in  (a) 
but  the  transfer  shall  take  place  only  upon  a  written  guarantee  of  the 
requesting  foreign  authority  that  the  quantities  supplied  will  be 
promptly  restored.  This  guarantee  does  not  exclude  the  settlement  of 
the  debit  of  the  foreign  agency,  which  shall  have  to  take  place  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  list  of  fuel,  gasoline,  and  lubricant,  and  that  of 
the  current  prices  of  consumable  materials, 

(c)  Victuals  and  Clothing  Warehouses 

In  case  of  transfer  of  foodstuffs  three  copies  of  a  settlement 
account  will  be  drawn  up  on  form  T,  XIV,  No,  1610  of  the  catalog  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Art,  105  of  the  Provisional  Instructions  for  the  application  of 
the  Royal  Decree  of  15  Decaaber  1932,  No,  2040  (D,G.G,2)  estimating  the 
transferred  foodstuffs  according  to  the  prices  in  force. 

A  copy  of  the  account  shall  be  delivered  by  the  authorized  Mari- 
commi  /Office  of  the  Naval  Supply  Corps/  to  the  requesting  foreign 
agency  which  shall  acknowledge  receipt  by  signing  the  second  copy. 

The  second  copy  of  the  account  together  with  the  third  copy  and  the 
withdrawal  coupon  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department  (Maricommi) 
for  further  forwarding  to  the  Central  Accounting  Office. 

The  Accounting  Office  shall  retain  one  copy  and  return  the  other 
with  a  debit  nete5  The  latter  shall  be  sent  by  Maricommi  Roma  /Office 
of  the  Naval  Supply  Corps  in  Rome/  to  the  transferring  Maricommi  which 
shall  regard  it  as  a  discharge  document  for  all  purposes. 

The  procedure  similar  to  that  established  for  all  the  Maricommi 
3hall  be  followed  by  the  competent  Command  for  transfers  carried  out  by 
the  victuals  warehouse  of  Augusta. 
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The  same  rules  as  established  for  the  transfer  of  victuals  shall 
apply  to  the  transfer  of  clothing,  by  drawing  a  settlement  account  on 
form  T..XLVI,  as  provided  in  Art.  113  of  the  above  mentioned  D.G.C.2, 

(d)  Medical  Supply  Depots 

'  In  case  of  the  transfer  of  medicines,  the  depots  will  draw  a  note 
on  form  58,  as  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  the  Management  and  Accounting 
Regulations  for  Italian  naval  vessels  and  agencies  G*i  land  D.G.G.3,  1940 
issue,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  in  (a)  for  forma  45  Reg. 
Ars.,  by  estimating  the  medicine  transferred  according  to  the  prices  in 
force. 

(e)  Warehouses  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Navy 

The  transfer  of  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  Warehouses  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  the  Navy  will  be  shown  by  form  25  of  the  Work  Regulations 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  appropriately  adapted,  by  following  a  procedure 
similar  to  the  instructions  given  in  (a)  for  for^  45  of  Reg.  Ars.  (f). 

B.  AGENCIES  WHICH  ARE  NOT  LEGALLY  ACCOUNTABLE 

The  transfer  of  materials  (excepting  victuals  and  clothing)  by 
Italian  naval  vessels  or  agencies  on  land  which  are  not  legally  account¬ 
able  shall  be  carried  out  as  follows: 

The  transferring  agency,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  withdrawal 
coupon  by  the  foreign  agency,  shall  draw  an  order,  in  duplicate,  for  the 
delivery  of  the  materials  to  be  transferred  with  the  description  of  the 
materials  according  to  the  nomenclature. 

Then  it  shall  send  the  two  copies  of  the  order  to  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Office  for  the  latter  to  mark  the  current  value  of  the  materials  to  be 
transferred  and  to  validate  the  figures  with  an  endorsement. 

The  two  copies  of  the  order  shall  then  be  returned  to  the  trans- 
fering  agency  which  at  the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  the  materials  shall 
hand  one  copy  to  the  person  of  the  foreign  agency  authorized  to  take 
delivery  and  have  him  sign  his  full  name  and  rank  on  the  second  copy  in 
acknowledgement. 

The  transferring  agency  shall  submit  the  latter  copy  of  the  order 
to  its  Accounting  Office  for  the  issue,  on  a  separate  sheet,  of  a  debit 
note  which  it  will  attach,  in  substitution  of  the  usual  vouchers,  to  the 
request  submitted  to  the  competent  warehouse  in  order  to  have  the  trans¬ 
ferred  materials  replaced. 

If  the  warehouses,  from  which  the  transferring  authority  shall 
have  to  obtain  the  replacement  of  the  transferred  materials  in  the  future, 
are  subordinate  to  various  agencies,  the  said  authority  shall  draw  as 
many  copies  of  orders  as  there  are  warehouses  and  the  Accounting  Office 
shall  draw  a  corresponding  debit  note  for  each  order. 

The  debit  note  shall  be  worded  as  follows: 

In  conformity  with  and  for  the  effect  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  the  R.D.L.  /Royal  Decree-Law/  of  21  June  1940,  No.  856,  converted 
into  law  on  21  October  1940,  No.  1518,  it  is  made  known  that  the  order 
dated  ....  drawn  by  ...  ,  (name  of  transferring  agency),  evidencing 
the  delivery  to  ...  ,  (name  of  requesting  agency)  duly  receipted  by  the 
receiver,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Navy  Department  for  the  prescribed 
debiting  procedure. 
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This  order  concerns  the  warehouse . ........  for  the 

following  materials  ••••••••«• 


Chief,  Accounting  Office 

The  Accounting  Office  shall  submit  the  copy  of  the  order  in  its 
possession  to  the  Central  Accounting  Office*  by  way  of  the  competent 
General  Directorate  of  the  Navy  Department,  for  the  prescribed  debiting 
to  the  Foreign  Government. 

For  the  transfer  of  victuals  by  the  depots  which  are  not  legally 
accountable,  an  order  shall  be  drawn,  in  triplicate,  proving  the  trans¬ 
fer,  as  per  Art,  150,  No*  3  of  the  Management  and  Accounting  Regulations 
of  the  Italian  naval  vessels  and  agencies  on  land  (D.G*G.3,  1940  issue). 
Such  order  shall  have  the  same  course  as  that  for  the  settlement  accounts 
form  1610  (D,G,C,2)  of  legally  accountable  victuals  and  clothing  ware¬ 
houses,  with  the  only  difference  that  while  for  these  latter  the  third 
copy  accompanied  by  a  debit  note  of  the  Central  Accounting  Office  shall 
be  enclosed  with  the  legal  accounting,  for  the  Depots,  instead,  the  third 
copy  with  the  debit  note  shall  be  attached  to  the  quarterly  statement 
of  accounts,  as  per  Art.  156  of  the  above  mentioned  D.G.G.p,  1940  issue. 

For  the  transfer  of  clothing  on  the  part  of  depots  which  are  not 
legally  accountable,  the  procedure  shall  be  the  same  as  that  established 
for  the  transfer  of  victuals,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
and  the  third  consignment  order  together  with  the  attached  debiting  note 
shall  be  enclosed  with  the  statements  of  account  by  the  transferring 
depots*  as  per  Art.  215  of  the  Regulation  D.G.C.3,  1940  issue. 

CHAPTER  II 
WORK 

Work  Performed  by  Factories.  Repair  Ships  and  Repair  Shops  of  the  Navy 

For  work  performed  on  the  basis  of  the  authorization  received,  the 
workship  shall,  make  sure  that  the  foreign  authority  signs  his  full  name 
and  rank  on  a  declaration  giving  a  detailed  description  of  services  re¬ 
ceived,  the  amount  and  nature  of  materials  used,  and  the  total  number 
of  days  worked.  Also  it  mu3t  show  whether  the  raw  materials  used  were 
furnished  by  the  foreign  authority  requesting  the  work  or  that  such 
authority  had  given  the  guarantee  that  they  will  be  restored. 

Another  copy  cf  the  above  mentioned  declaration  signed  by  the  work¬ 
shop  manager  and  by  the  Officer  in  charge  and  endorsed  by  the  Director 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  receiving  foreign  authority. 

The  workshop  shall  send  the  declaration,  signed  by  the  foreign 
authority,  and  a  copy  of  the  work  order,  acknowledged  by  the  Accounting 
Office,  to  the  Administrative  Office  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  settlement 
account  in  which  the  raw  materials  furnished  by  the  foreign  agency  shall 
not  be  counted.  The  status  of  such  raw  materials  shall  be  recorded  in 
a  special  account. 

The  Administrative  Office,  in  turn,  shall  draw  up  two  copies  of  a 
settlement  account  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditure  (includ¬ 
ing  tho  quota  of  general  expenditures  established  for  agencies  not  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Navy)  which  shall  be  debited  to  the  foreign  government 
on  the  basis  of  the  current  prices,  and  shall  send  tJwan  to  the  Account¬ 
ing  Office  by  enclosing  the  declaration  of  the  work  performed  signed  by 
the  foreign  authority,  and  a  copy  of  the  work  order  with  one  copy  of  the 
settlement  account. 
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The  Accounting  Office  shall  supply  one  copy  of  the  account  with  a 
debiting  note  similar  to  that  provided  in  Chapter  1,  and  thus  completed, 
send  all  to  the  workshop  to  be  attached  to  the  work  order;  the  second 
copy  of  the  settlement  account  with  the  documents  enclosed  with  it  shall 
be  sent  by  way  of  the  competent  General  Directorate  of  the  Ha vy  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  Central  Accounting  Office  for  the  prescribed  debiting  pro¬ 
cedure  to  the  foreign  government. 


Work  performed  by  various  agencies 

The  agency  which  has  executed  the  work  shall  draw  up  a  declaration, 
in  duplicate,  similar  to  that  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as 
well  as  a  settlement  account  of  the  work,  also  in  duplicate,  whenever  it 
has  the  necessary  data  for  making  the  evaluation;  in  the  contrary  case, 
it  shall  send  the  above  mentioned  declaration,  signed  by  a  foreign  au¬ 
thority  in  acknowledgement,  to  the  nearest  competent  executive  office 
for  such  service  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  settlement  account. 

The  handling  of  the  aforementioned  account,  as  regards  the  Account* 
ing  Office,  shall  be  identical  with  that  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 


CHAPTER  III 
J£AK§ 

The  loan  of  materials  to  a  foreign  agency  is  made  gratiutously  in 
the  absence  of  instructions  to  the  contrary  by  the  Department. 

A  special  order  form  45  Reg,  Ars.  shall  be  written  for  the  materials 
loaned  in  which  the  status  of  theiV  use  shall  be  indicated.  At  the  time 
the  materials  are  returned,  a  memorandum  certifying  the  status  of  the 
materials  with  the  specification  of  the  extent  of  possible  damage  sus¬ 
tained  and  the  amount  of  repair  necessary  for  restoring  the  articles  re¬ 
turned  shall  be  written;  natural  wear  of  the  materials  shall  be  disre¬ 
garded.  Missing  articles  or  those  greatly  damaged  shall  be  debited 
according  to  prices  existing  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  materials. 

If  during  the  loan  period  fpare  parts  of  the  materials  shall  be 
furnished  or  repair  of  the  articles  loaned  made,  a  supplementary  order 
corroborating  the  operation  shall  be  written. 

The  Accounting  Office  shall  send  a  summary  list  of  all  the  loans 
made  within  the  course  of  each  month  and  of  all  the  articles  returned  to 
the  Central  Accounting  Office  by  way  of  tho  General  Directorate  of  the 
-  Navy  Department,  With  this  list  must  also  go  a  memorandum  of  restitution 
showing  that  an  equivalent  number  of  articles  not  returned  was  debited  to 
the  foreign  agency,  or  a  memorandum  showing  the  amount  of  repairs  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  the  articles  returned  into  working  order. 

(a)  Loans  of  materials  chared  to  legally  accountable  warehouses 

The  order  of  delivery,  form  45,  shall  be  drawn  up  in  three  copies 
of  which  one  to  be  given  to  the  requesting  foreign  agency,  the  second, 
signed  by  the  foreign  agency,  to  be  retained  by  the  Accounting  Office 
for  the  purpose  of  the  settlement  in  duo  time  of  future  compensations 
charged  to  the  foreign  agency,  and  the  third  copy,  also  to  be  sent  to 
the  said  Office,  which  shall  forward  it  to  the  transferring  agency  with 
the  following  declaration: 

"In  conformity  with  and  for  the  effect  of  the  provisions  contain¬ 
ed  in  tho  R.D.I*.  /Royal  Decree-Lev/  of  21  June  1940,  Ho.  356,  converted  * 
into  law  on  21  October  1940,  Ho.  1518,  it  is  made  known  that  for  the 
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materials  listed  in  this  form  whose  aggregate  value  of  nomenclature  is 

of  Lire  (words  and  figures) . a  debit  entry  to  the 

•  ••••••*  government  has  been  opened  under  the  account  "Loans1*  kept 

by  this  Accounting  Office. 

It  is  also  certified  that  a  copy  of  this  document,  duly  receipted, 
is  retained  by  this  Accounting  Office  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
ratio  between  the  Navy  and  the  receiving  agency.” 

Chief,  Accounting  Office 

At  the  moment  the  materials  loaned  are  being  returned,  an  appropri** 
ate  memorandum  shall  be  drawn  up  in  two  copies,  of  which  one  copy,  signed 
by  the  warehouse  consignee,  shall  be  given  to  the  representative  of  the 
foreign  agency,  and  the  other  copy,  with  the  signature  of  the  receiving 
consignee  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Accounting  Office  for  the  issue  of 
a  charging  order  and  for  its  registration. 

In  the  event  that  the  foreign  government  is  to  be  debited,  a  third 
copy  of  the  memorandum  of  restitution,  signed  by  both  parties,  shall 
also  be  sent  to  the  Accounting  0ff4.ee  which  shall  attach  it  to  the  order 
of  delivery,  as  per  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  send  it  to  the  competent 
Directorate  for  the  drawing  of  a  settlement  account.  This  account  together 
with  all  the  documents  which  have  originated  it,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Accounting  Office,  which,  after  having  made  the  necessary  entries,  shall 
forward  it,  by  way  of  the  Department's  General  Directorate,  to  the  Central 
Accounting  Office  for  debiting  to  the  foreign  government  and  for  the 
issue  of  an  appropriate  debit  note  to  be  sent  to  the  Accounting  Office 
for  registration. 

In  case  the  necessary  data  for  settling  the  debit  are  missing,  the 
latter  shall  be  determined  by  the  competent  General  Directorate  of  the 
Department. 

(b)  loans  of  materials  on  the  part  of  other  agencies 

The  same  procedure  as  that  indicated  above  shall  be  followed,  with 
the  only  difference  that  the  second  copy  of  the  orders  of  delivery  or 
re-delivery  shall  servo  exclusively  for  recording  the  changes  to  be  mado 
in  the  inventories,  records  of  allotments  and  current  accounts. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  for  the  transfer  of  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  use  of  the  articles  given  on  loan  (for  ©cample:  fuel, 
lubricants,  etc.)  the  rules  as  indicated  in  Chapter  I  (b)  shall  be 
observed. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CHARTERING  OF  SHIPS  OR  FLOATING  EQUIPMENT 

The  chartering  of  ships  or  floating  equipment  shall  be  based  on 
a  written  contract  concluded  with  the  agent  or  the  owner  of  the  ship 
or  the  floating  equipment,. 

The  invoices  issued  by  the  agent  for  the  quartering  concluded  by 
the  local  authorities  delegated  by  the  Department  shall  bo  submitted, 
before  they  are  paid,  to  the  foreign  authority  concerned  for  endorse¬ 
ment  confirming  the  actual  use  of  the  servi''  invoiced. 

Upon  payment,  the  invoice  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  (Haripers  -  Officer  Personnel  and  Administration  of  Military  and 
Scientific  Services)  for  forwarding  to  the  Central  Accounting  Office  which 
will  issue  a  debit  note  to  be  sent,  by  way  of  Karipers,  to  the  paying 
agency  for  inclusion  in  the  expenditure  account. 
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The  invoice  proving  the  chartering  contracted  directly  by  the  De¬ 
partment  and  already  approved  by  the  foreign  agency-user  shall  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Harieoaai  (Office  of  the  Naval  Supply  Corps)  charged 
with  asking  the  payments  on  the  credits  granted,  and  for  the  subsequent 
handling  the  invoice  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  aa  indicated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph* 

In  the  case  of  chartering  a  ship  made  in  behalf  of  the  Navy,  even 
if  the  transportation  should  be  made  for  a  foreign  authority,  tha  quota 
of  the  total  expense  to  be  charged  to  the  foreign  authority  shall  be 
determined  in  proportion  to  the  space  of  the  ship  occupied  by  this 
authority.  The  Bspartment  (Maripers)  shall  be  notified  of  the  quota 
by  a  monthly  ronmary. 


CHAPTER  V 
PAYMENTS 

*•  Esas&sjs* -»cquirtMon_or  work,  «ad  various  awvicaa 

coMrittad  to  privtto  firM 

Any  services  rendered  by  a  private  firm  to  a  foreign  agency,  which 
require  payment  on  the  part  of  the  Navy,  shall  be  carried  out,  bearing 
the  following  in  mind? 

(a)  Payment  shall  always  ba  made  with  credited  funds  allocated  by 
the  Department  and  charged  to  Art.  78  b  in  the  current  year  and  to  cor¬ 
responding  articles  in  the  successive  years; 

(b)  Expanses  originating  from  services  rendered  to  a  foreign  agency 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Italian  Navy  in  accordance  with  the  rules  currently 
in  force  In  the  Italian  Navy  regarding  similar  operations. 

A  peripheral  authority  shall  request  an  authorisation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  rendering  a  service  if  the  corresponding  expense  is  in  excess 
of  40,000  lira.  In  case  of  an  emergency,  the  request  should  be  made  by 
telegraph; 

(o)  Materials  acquired  and  transferred  without  going  through  the 
Navy  warehouses  shall  not  involve  the  usual  loading  and  unloading  opera¬ 
tions,  which,  in  case  of  verification,  would  be  on  paper  only; 

(d)  Payments  in  question  shall  be  supported  by  documents  proving 
tha  reason  for  the  extension  of  credit  by  the  private  firm  to  the  Navy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  credit  ratio  on  the  Navy  with  the  foreign  agency, 
on  the  other. 

Consequently,  the  administrative  agency  which  directly  arranges 
the  payment  with  an  order  in  favor  of  a  third  party,  in  accordance  with 
the  above  mentioned  points,  shall  withdraw  the  paid  off  order  from  the 
Provincial  Treasury  and  send  it  together  with  tha  original  documents  to 
the  Central  Accounting  Office  of  the  Navy  (by  way  of  the  General 
Directorate)  which  shall  issue  a  debit  note  of  the  expense  to  the  foreign 
government  concerned  for  inclusion  in  the  statement  of  account  in  the 
placo  of  the  original  document  of  the  expense* 

If  payment  is  made  with  cash  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  person 
entrusted  with  making  the  expenses,  the  Administrative  Offices  shall 
send  a  settlement  account  furnished  with  documents  to  tha  Central  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  by  way  of  the  General  Directorate,  which  shall  issue  a  debit 
note  as  indicated  above. 
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Whan  parent  Is  to  to  mado  by  tha  Navy  through  a  direct  order,  it 
shall  bo  tho  responsibility  of  tho  competent  General  Bircetorato  to  in- 
fora  tho  foreign  government,  Tho  nemo  of  tho  foreign  authority  which 
has  received  tho  cervices  shall  elwayo  appear  in  tho  documents  showing 
the  eapenso, 

B,  Payaenta  t*m&*  tav  aervicea  rerdered_by  tho  N*vy  dirostly 

(a)  Hired  Paraonnal 

Tho  instructions  of  tho  Circular  No,  29994$  dated  S3  April  194L-XIX 
of  tho  Horinsff  /Office  of  Civilian  Personnel  end  General  Affairs/,  or 
any  other  future  provision  modifying  it  shall  be  followed. 

If  Navy  workers  are  placed  at  tho  disposal  of  a  foreign  agency 
fren  tiro  to  tiro,  they  shall  bo  considered  ed  absent  from  work  in  thoir 
workshops  durisg  tho  days  they  ore  cn  Icon,  end  chall  bo  entered  on  a 
epsci&l  list  kept  by  tho  office  of  tho  rsnrgerant  concerned, 

£11  fees  due  to  tho  workers  for  cry  service  (standard  fceo,  over¬ 
time  pay,  insurance,  retirement,  etc,}  for  tho  days  they  ucro  prerent 
in  a  two  um 3c*  period  shall  ba  ooapatad  on  thia  Hot, 

Payments  cn  this  list  shall  bo  tho  ears  ao  thooo  for  tho  workers, 

A  certificate  for  tho  withdrawal  of  funds,  provided  with  a  debit 
rota  drawn  by  tho  Accounting  Office  in  piece  of  tho  list,  approved  by 
tho  foreign  mtteity  end  provided  with  ho  cctrcmee  of  tho  espenso 
debit  rote,  shall  bo  forwarded  to  tho  Gerard  Accc untiEg  Office  for  tho 
debiting  of  tho  expense,  to  tho  gross  of  ho  deductions,  to  tho  foreign 
govarntttot. 

Hired  workers  who  ero  pieced  at  th  *  disposal  for  a  foreign- agency 
for  cn  indefinite  period  of  tine  (cash  eo  it  erpretero,  employees  for 
headgaartero,  billets,  end  mess  hallo,  oto,)  shall  ales  bo  entered  cn 
tha  aforsaantionod  list  as  a  spacial  group, 

(b)  Trsnanortation  of  goods  and  psonla 

Transportation  of  pecplo  end  goods  carried  cut  by  military  means 
such  cs  warships,  enter  vehicles  belonging  to  tho  Navy,  oto,,  for  tho 
benefit  of  foreign  authorities,  shall  bo  node  free  of  chargo  end  tho 
foreign  govonrzent  shall  restore  used  tires,  fuel  end  lubricants  when 
tho  transportation  has  been  at  tho  revest  end  for  tho  cueluoivo  uao 
of  tha  feral gn  authority. 

Railway  transportation  of  articles  bdergieg  to  tho  Navy  or 
acquired  by  it  cn  behalf  of  a  foreign  authority  chall  bo  undo  against 
re.ir.hurc scent  of  expense  sustained.  If  a  cash  payment  has  been  cado, 
tho  procedure  for  cash  payments  chall  bo  followed^  in  any  ether  case, 
a  rattler  cut  account  shall  to  drawn,  which,  with  tho  appro v  1  of  tho 
foreign  authority  for  when  tho  transportation  has  been  carried  cut, 
shall  to  transmitted  together  with  tho  original  documents  to  tho 
Central  Accounting  Qffieo,  by  way  of  Karinsff  /Office  of  Civilian 
Personnel  and  General  Affaire/, 


CHAPTER  VI 
VARIOUS  SERVICES 


(a)  Navy  Haas  Hallo 

When,  according  to  instructions  given  by  *tho  Department,  tho 
foreign  government  is  to  to  debited  for  tho  uso  of  Navy  ness  halls 
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by  foreign  military  personnel,  the  document  proving  the  debiting  end 
approved  by  the  foreign  commend  or,  in  its  absence,  by  the  personnel 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  service,  shall  he  sent  to  Harlcosmi  Roma 
/Office  of  the  Kaval  Supply  Corps  in  Rome/  for  forwarding  to  the  Central 
Accounting  Office, 

(b)  Hospital  fiffignsgs 

Hospital  administrations  shall  adhere  to  the  instructions  given 
by  the  Department. 

When  in  applying  these  instructions  it  is  necessary  to  debit  the 
foreign  government,  the  amount  of  the  debit  suet  be  indicated  in  a  apeolal 
settlement  account  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  foreign  authority 
concerned,  shall  be  scat  to  the  Dspartamnt**  Central  Accounting  Office, 
by  way  of  the  General  Health  Directorate,  for  debiting  to  the  Adainistrm- 
tion  of  the  Hospital-sender  for  inclusion  in  the  stetmmant  of  aooount. 

(a) 

Tor  the  use  of  docks,  stationery  cranes,  etc.,  of  the  levy,  the 
debit  of  the  foreign  authority  shall  be  calculated  according  to  iha  rules 
indicated  in  articles  131  and  134  of  le&>  lrs.3  and  condition#  which  from 
time  to  time  shall  he  determined  by  the  Dapartment,  or  by  local  authority, 
as  instructed  by  it. 

VliZm*  the  foreign  government  is  to  br,  debited,  the  settlement 
account  shall  be  provided  with  a  dooument  o'  the  foreign  authority 
certifying  the  service  rendered  to  it,  and  transmitted  to  the  Central 
Accounting  Office,  by  way  of  the  competent  General  Directorate,  for  all 
the  debiting  procedure* 


BSmJIL 

mmjm 

Services  similar  to  those  foreseen  in  the  pr*cedis*g  chapters  and 
rendered  to  the  Italian  levy  by  foreign  agencies  shall  b#  reports,  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  upon  the  evaluation  of  the  trsmferring 
foreign  agency  and  the  acceptance  of  the  receiving  agency  of  the  fie^y, 
to  the  ooapetent  General  Directorates  of  the  Havy  so  that  they  Wf 
notify  the  Central  Accounting  Office  regarding  crediting  the  foreign 
government  concerned. 


i mm  naocmi 

Coder  Secretary  of  State 
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Thin  report  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  official  German  documents  held 
ty  tha  American  and  British  navies,  wartime  and  post-war  reports  of  U.S*  Naval 
Intelligence  personnel,  and  interviews  which  were  conducted  with  former  offi¬ 
cers  and  officials  of  the  German  Navy**  Many  of  the  documents  had  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  German  before  they  could  be  used*  The  project  files 
now  contain  digests  of  information  extracted  from  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
files  and  in  some  instances  copies  of  intelligence  reports  themselves,  trans¬ 
lations  made  in  london  and  Waahi^ton,  and  wound  wordings  and  transcribed 
stenographer *3  notes  made  during  tha  interviews. 

There  are  no  printed  bibliographical  lists  of  the  subject  matter  of  this 
report*  The  sources  of  information  which  have  been  used  were  discovered 
through  the  suggestions  of  interested  persons,  through  extensive  research  in 
official  files  containing  information  of  broad  application  to  the  German 
Navy,  and  through  detailed  and  exhaustive  questioning  of  individuals  pro- 
fessicmallgr  informed  about  the  supply  aspects  of  German  naval  logistics. 

tfTtffliitfi  rttity 

The  files  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
documents  containing  information  about  the  German  Navy* a  organization,  its 
operating  experience,  methods  employed,  its  personnel  and  other  logistical 
data  pertinent  to  the  aspects  of  supply  that  have  been  covered  in  this  re¬ 
port.  At  the  Naval  Classified  Records  Center  may  be  found  microfiliaed 
copies  which  were  made  of  nest  of  the  German  classified  documents  cap¬ 
tured  at  Tasb&ch  Castle  in  1945.  These  documents,  when  translated  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fruitful  sources  of  basic  and  authentic  information  of  naval  in- 
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teiss*.  The  library  end  the  archives  of  the  Naval  War  College  are  excellent 
sources  of  informflition  for  caking  corap arieons  and  evolutions  in  a  study  of 
this  type.  Source  materials  of  a  ge^ral  suture  pay  be  found  in  the  Navy 
Department  Library,  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  library,  the  library 
of  Congress,  the  National  Archives,  the  files  of  the  HEW  YORK  TIMES,  LIFE, 

TIKE  and  FORTUNE  Magazines,  READER'S  DIGEST  and  the  U.  S.  Naval  Supply 
Research  and  Development  Facility  at  Bayonne,  K.  J# 

The  Foreign  Document  Section  of  the  British  Admiralty  at  Iondon  has  the 
original  documents  of  the  Tsabach  collection  described  above e  Many  of  the 
files  of  these  documents  were  summarized  and  translated  by  persons  employed 
in  this  study.  Copies  of  such  translations  have  been  furnished  to  the  British 
Navy. 

Ijwm IJ&SE&m. 

The  project  officer  had  direct  contact  with  ell  the  assistant  chiefs 
and  most  of  the  divisional  heads  of  the  Bureau  cf  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

From  these  officers  came  much  assistance  when  cos^arisons  and  evaluations  of 
the  German  system  were  made.  In  Europe,  fifty-four  foreign  officers  or  of¬ 
ficials  with  specialised  knowledge  pertinent  to  thin  report  were  interviewed. 
These  people  gave  generously  of  their  vast  experience.  Their  contributions 
are  an  important  addition  to  the  U,  S.  Navy’s  information  on  German  naval 
logistics, 

MIMMai 

X  general  background  of  information  on  political,  economic  and  social 
matters  in  Germany  was  found  ins  Max  Seydevitz,  ftjfrfi  Hfe  inJiartisy  flrnttDYr 
(Ketf  York,  1945)}  Arnold  Brecht  and  Comstock  Glaser,  The  Art  and  Technique  of 
afolnt.t.r»t.40n  ip  Geraan  Ministries.  (Cambridge,  1940)$  Jdolph  Hitler,  jfc-M&e, 
(Houghton  Kiflin  Co.,  Hew  iorJc,  1939)$  Fortune  Magasine  Vol.  IX  No  4,  Oat. 

1939}  Fortune  Magazine  Vol.  XX  No.  5,  Nov.  1939}  Fortune  Magazine  Vol.  XX, 

Kb.  6,  Dec.  1939$  Monthly 

labor  Review,  October  1942}  Herbert  Block,  European  Transportation.  Social 
Research,  Vol,  II  May  1944. 

For  establishing  the  position  of  naval  logistics  in  relation  to  the  broad 
scope  of  German  naval  affairs  tk$  following  were  consulted:  Fuehrer  Conferences 
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6n  Matters  dealing  with  the  German  Navy,  1939-1945,  (ONI,  1947);  Karl 
Doenitz,  The  Conduct  of  the  to  at  Sea;  Anthony  Martienasen,  Hitler  and  His 
Admirals,  (New  York,  1949);  William  A*  Wiedershelm  III,  Factors  in  the  Growth 
of  the  Reichmarine  1919-1939.  United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  Vol. 
74,  No.  3,  March  1948}  M,  F.  Talbot,  Navies  and  National  Policy,  Yale  Review, 
December  1937}  C.  P.  Griggs,  Some  Considerations  of  German  Naval  Policy.  The 
Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  146,  July  1949}  The  Log  of  Ship  16  (ATLANTIS)  Decern* 
ber  1939  to  November  1941*  Vol.  II  (ONI)}  R.  Kafka  and  R.  L,  Pepperburg,  War¬ 
ships  of  the  World.  (New  York,  1946) }  Braasey*3  Naval  Manual  (1939),  edited 
by  ti/A  H.  G.  Thurafield,  (London,  1939). 

In  the  field  of  .logistics  the  printed  matorials  available  are  limited} 
however,  this  is  largely  compensated  for  by  some  very  fine  source  materials 
available.  These  include:  Duncan  S.  Ballantine,  U.S.  Naval  Logistics  in  the 
Second  World  Bar.  (Princeton,  1949)}  Captain  H.  E.  Eccles,  U.  S,  Navy, 
Operational  Naval  Logistics.  (Newport,  1949)}  Naval  Logistics  Manual,  (Nav- 
Pers  10861 )  prepared  by  Captain  M.  M,  Dupre}  Report  tc  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  Naval  Logistics.  General  Motors  Corporation  and  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  1944}  Address  by  Mr.  John  D.  Millet  before  the  Industrial  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Washington,  D.  C.,  12  Jan  194#,  Foreign  Logistical 
Organisation,  and  Methods. 

Information  with  direct  bearing  upon  the  supply  aspects  of  German 
logistics  was  found  in  books,  periodicals  and  manuals  as  follows:  H, 
Wachenheim,  Allowances  for  Dependents  of  Mobilized  Man  in  Germany,  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Review  Vol*  49,  March  1944}  Extension  of  Military  Family 
fln  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  57,  December  1943} 

prcanizatlon  Instructions,  of  the  Gorman  Navy.  (Berlin,  1936) j  C^ithing 
Regulations  of  the  German  Navy.  (Berlin,  1936);  „  Mftafltafi. JBOg&ISS&SgS 

of  the  German  Haw.  (Berlin,  1940);  Supply  Manual  of  the  German  Navy,  (Berlin, 
1941). 
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GIOSS  ARY 


Mm  Q u 

Admiral  Quartermaster  Division,  Naval 

War  Staff j  also  the  Admiral  Quartermas¬ 
ter,  VAdm  Bruno  Machena,  himself 

Mm  Qa  II 

Mabilization  Requirements  section  of 

Admiral  Quartermaster  Division 

Mm  Qu  III 

Fuel  and  Transportation  section  of  the 
Mmiral  Quartermaster  Staff 

idm  Qa  IV 

Coastal  Section  of  the  Admiral  Quarter¬ 
master  Division 

Mm  Qa  V 

Fleet  Training  section  of  the  Admiral 
Quartermaster  Division 

Mil  Qu  VI 

Sea  Transport  section  of  the  Admiral 
Quartermaster  Division 

Mmiralintendant 

Special  Service  Supply  Officer  with  the 
rank  of  Rear  Mmiral 

Admiralouer  stabs  intend  ant 

Special  Service  Supply  officer  with  the 
rank  of  Admiral 

Admiral  stabsintendant 

Special  Service  Supply  officer  with  the 
rank  of  Vice  Admiral 

Admiralty 

Navy  Department 

Amtsrat 

Supply  official  of  Middle  Intend  ant  ur 
Service  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
Commander 

BdK 

Small  Battle  Units  Command 

BdU 

U-boat  Command 

BdUO? 

U-boat  Operations  division  of  Naval  War 
Staff 

Flottenintendant 

Special  Service  Supply  Officer  with  the 
rank  of  Captain 

Fregatt en-Kapit  aen 

line  officer  with  the  rank  of  Commander 

Geschwaderintendont 

Special  Service  Supply  officer  with  the 
rank  of  Commander 

Group  Command 

A  command  structure  embracing  the  shore  es¬ 
tablishment  and  forces  afloat,  except 
independent  commands,  for  logistic  and 
operational  control 

Group  Ifortty^Fleet 

A  command  structure  combining  the  shore  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Norway,  Baltic  countries  and 
Germany  and  surface  forces  in  the  Fleet 
commands 

Group  South 

A  command  structure  embracing  all  shore 
activities  in  the  Balkan  countries  and  sur¬ 
face  forces  operating  in  the  Black,  Aegean, 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  Mriatic  Seas 
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Group  West 


Inspectorate,  Acceptance 


Inspectorate,  Armament 


Inspectorate,  Naval 


Intendantur(en) 


Intendantur  Offices 


Kapitaen  zur  See 
Kapit  aenleut nant 
Kbrvett  en-K&pit  aen 

Lautnant  zur  See 
logistic  Support  Departments 


Lover  Deck  Personnel 

H'iHg 

V/Kktt 

Marineoberinspektor 

MarPers 


Go  remand  structure  combining  all  shore 
establishments  in  France  and  Lowland 
Countries  and  surface  forces  operating 
in  the  Atlantic 

An  inspection  organisation  subordinated  to 
the  High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces  that 
accepted  finished  products  for  all  the 
armed  services  and  assisted  industry  in 
expediting  production 

A  technical  organization  belonging  to  the 
High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces  that  ex¬ 
pedited  and  assisted  industry  in  production ' 

A  technical  supply  organisation  belonging 
to  the  Navy  charged  with  production,  pro¬ 
curement,  storage  and  distribution  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  which  it  was 
responsible 

Senior  Supply  Official  at  Kiel  or  Wilhelms- 
haven  charged  with  administration  of  all  ac¬ 
counting,  pay,  food,  clothing,  and  equipment 
neededi  ii  barracks,  pay,  and  accounting  of¬ 
fices  and  clothing  and  food  stores 


Clothing  stores,  food  stores,  pay  offices, 
accounting  offices,  pre-audit  offices  and 
accommodation  offices  and  supply  centers, 
depots  and  storehouses  for  equipment  and 
stores  carried  for  those  offices  and  stores 


line  officer  with  the  rank  of  Captain 

line  officer  with  the  rank  of  Senior  lieutenant 

line  officer  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Commander 

line  officer  with  the  rank  of  Ensign 

Field  activities  of  1dm  Qx  III,  located  at 
Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven,  Germany,  and  St.  Nazaire, 
France,  to  administer  the  fuel  program  and  the 
supply  ship3  and  tankers  engaged  in  logistic 
support  of  forces  afloat 


All  non-commissioned  personnel  -  similar 
to  our  enlisted  personnel,  except  majority 
were  drafted 


Civil  Personnel  division  of  the  Admiralty 

Naval  Attache  division  of  the  Admiralty 

Supply  official  of  Middle  Intendantur 
Service  with  the  rank  of  Senior  lieutenant 

Bureau  of  Officer  Personnel 


MarRuest 

MarRuest/AWa 

KarRuest/FEP 

MarRueot/K 


Bureau  of  Warship  Construction  and  Repair 
Ordnance  division  of  MarRuest 
Invention  and  Patent  division  of  MarRuest 

Warship  Construction  division  of  MarRuest 
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MarRuest/K-4 

MarRuest/NWa 

MarRuest/Pi  Wa 

KarRuest/Rue  Wi 

MarRuest/Sonderstab  Grg  KB 

KarRuest/SWa 

MarRuest/TWa 

MarWehr 

MarWehr/C 

KarVTehr/C-I 

MarWehr/C-II 

MarWehr/C-III 

K&rWahr/G 

MarWehr/Tr 

Miniatarialdirektor 

Ministeiialdirigent 


Ship  and  Dockyard  section  of  KarRuest/K 

Communication  division  of  MarRuest 

Construction  Battalion  division  of  MarRuest 

Economics  division  of  MarRuest;  allocated 
raw  materials  and  plant  facilities  among 
MarRuest  divisions  and  tr  Adm  Qti  III 

Statistical  section  of  MarRuest/Rue  Hi 

Mining  and  Blocking  division  of  MarRuest 

Torpedo  division  of  MarRuest 

Bureau  of  General  Affairs 

Supply/ Administrative  division  of  MarWehr 

Pay  and  allowances  section  of  MarWehr/ C 

Welfare  and  Billeting  section  of  MarWehr/G 

Provisions  and  Clothing  section  of  MarWehr/C 

Medical  division  of  MarWehr 

Lower  Deck  Personnel  division  of  MarWehr 

Supply  official  of  Senior  Intendantur 
Service  with  the  rank  of  Vice  Ahairal 

Supply  official  of  Senior  Intendantur 
Service  with  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral 


Ministerialrat  *  Supply  official  of  Senior  Intendantur 

Service  of  the  rank  of  Captain 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  National  agency  that  allocated  raw  and 

processed  foods’  to  aimed  forces 


Ministry  of  Economics  National  agency  that  allocated  raw  materials 

and  plant  production  facilities  to  the 
armed  forces  prior  to  1942 

QBd  KM  CinC  Navy 


Oberleutnant 


Oberregierungsr&t 


Line  officer  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
junior  grade 

Supply  official  of  Senior  Intendantur  Service 
with  the  rank  of  Commander 


QKH 

OKL 


High  Command  of  the  Army 
High  Command  of  the  Air  Force 


OXM 


High  Command  of  the  Navy 


0X103 


Navy  Budget  Office 


OKW  High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces*  similar  to 

our  Department  of  Defense 

OKKtoislAbvehr  Overseas  section  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence 

division  of  the  High  Command  of  the  Amed 
Forces*  Controlled  activities  of  tha  Secret 
Supply  Service 
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QS^Mk 
OH/Ruft  Wi 

0I^KEStc(/fieiss3t&b 

Organisation  Todt 
Rcgierungsr&t 

Reicfasrat 

Reichstag 
Second  Admiral 

Senior  Administrative 

SKL 

1  SKL 

2  SSL 

3  SKL 

4  SKL 

5  SKL 

6  SKL 

Spear  Ministry 
VervaLtung 

Verwaltung  Corps 

Zahlmeister 


Medical  division  of  the  High  Command  of  the 
Armed  Forces*  Responsible  for  distribution 
of  aeiical  supplies  and  equipment 

Military  Economy  and  Armament  division  of  the 
High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Charged 
with  allocation  of  raw  materials,  finished 
products  and  plant  production  facilities  to 
1 1  &  Amy,  Navy  and  Air  Force 

Home  Staff  of  the  High  Command  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Charged  with  allocation  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  Arny,  Navy  and  Air  Force 

Ministry  of  Labor 

Supply  official  of  Senior  Intend antur 
Service  with  the  rank  of  Ideutenane  Com¬ 
mander 

Legislative  body  similar  to  U,S.  House  of 
Representatives 

Legislative  body  similar  to  the  U.S,  Senate 

Admiral  attached  to  a  group  or  chief  command 
staff  charged  with  distribution  of  person¬ 
nel  or  other  administrative  tasks 

< 

Staffs  Successors  to  Intendanturen,  Established 
as  a  part  of  each  group  or  naval  chief 
command  to  administer  all  pay,  food,  clothing 
and  accounting  functions 

Naval  War  Staff 

Operations  (non  U-boat)  division  of  the 
Naval  ifer  Staff 

U-boat  Operations  division  of  the  Naval 
War  Staff 

Intelligence  division  of  the  Naval  War  Staff 

Comsunic&tlon  division  of  the  Naval  War  Staff 

Enemy  location  division  of  the  Naval  War  Staff 

Nautical  division  of  the  Naval  War  Staff 

Ministry  of  Armament  and  War  Production 

Supply/Mainistratfve  groups  of  government 
and  military  organizations 

Supply  Officer  Corps  of  the  Navy  composed  of 
regularly  commissioned  officers;  organized 
in  1935  to  replace  old  Zahlmeister  Corps 

Supply  official  who  served  at  eea  prior  to 
1935  as  a  paymaster 
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Abe,  Vico  Admiral,  362. 

^counting,  fuel,  283-285;f local, 
354-3595  payments  to  dependents 
and  cavings  accounts,  358;  pay¬ 
ments  to  civil  employees,  359 5 
clothing,  385-387;  provisions, 
374,  403-40 8.  Italian  mutual 
assistance  Appendix  D« 

Mam,  Max,  Rear  Admiral,  33,  261, 
266,  268,  269,  270,  274*  279, 
282. 

Ahairal  Quartermaster  Division, 
organisation  and  functions,  32- 
35,  196. 

ADMIRAL  SCHEER,  log  of,  168-169; 
support  of,  169. 

Agencies,  national  level,  func¬ 
tions,  23. 

Air  transportation,  312-313* 

Allocations,  material,  202* 

Allotments,  354# 

Allowances,  family,  350-352;pock- 
et  money,  352;  subsistence, 388; 
clothing,  380.  See  also  Appen¬ 
dix  A. 

AIXM1RK,  136}  boardlBg  of,  167. 

Ammunition,  242-244* 

Ammunition  Inspectorate,  84. 

mmjjm  isbergkr,  173* 

Armed  Forces  Medical  Division,  29. 

ATLANTIS,  complement,  179;  opera¬ 
tions,  179-180;  support, 180-222. 

Bachenkohler,  Otto,  Admiral,  35, 

208. 

BJGHDHNI,  Italian  blockade  run¬ 
ning  submarine,  175. 

Baltxer,  Vice  Admiral,  48. 

Base,  organisation  of  large  na¬ 
vel  base,  67-81. 

Bases  controlled  by  Group  North/ 
Fleet,  64. 

Bases,  Far  East,  used  by  block¬ 
ade  runners , 174 5 f  acilitie  s  ,  178- 
179* 

Bases,  Norway,  support  of, 183-184. 

Battleship,  pocket,  bunker  capac¬ 
ity,  167;  fuel  consumption,  167. 

Bauake,  Captain,  29* 

Benda,  Almiraloberstabsintendant, 
44. 

BERGEN! AND,  173-174. 

Bergius,  Friedrich,  Dr.,  261. 

BISMARCK,  operational  control  of, 
53. 

Blockade  Runners,  fitting  out 
overseas,  172-173;  transport  of 
critics!  materials,  172-173;op- 
eration  by  Secret  Supply  Serv¬ 
ice,  j'^jlcases  of,173;discon- 
tinued  use  of,  174;  bases,  174. 


BUJECKER,  140. 

Boehm,  Captain,  419. 

Boeker,  Werner,  Qberregierunga- 
rat,  274,  288,  419. 

Boening,  August,  Rear  Admiral, 

-  107*  108,  123,  125. 

Boettcher,  Wilhelm,  Captain,  124, 

340. 

BREMEN,  183. 

BKC5RHAV2K,  173. 

BREMSE,  139* 

BRUMMER,  139* 

Budget,  Black,  332-334* 

Budget  Office,  Navy,  341. 

BULLAKEN,  170o 

Canaria,  Vilhelm,  Admiral, 28, 416. 

CAFPELLINI,  Italian  blockade  run¬ 
ning  submarine,  175* 

Cargo  tubes,  176. 

Cell,  wool,  377. 

Central  Xardex  Section  Of  Man- 
Ruest/Rue  Vi,  41. 

Central  Naval  Publications  Divi¬ 
sion,  MarVehr,  42. 

Central  Procurement  Office,  228, 
230-233. 

Central  Traffic  Office,  296. 

CHARIOTTE  SCHLBSKANK,  support  of 
submarines  Far  East,  179. 

Civil  Employee  Relatione  Division, 
MarV?hr,  47. 

Civil  Engineering  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Divisions,  MarVehr,  44. 

Clothing,  appraisal  aetnods,  384; 
foul  weather,  378;  sixes,  382; 
storage  precautions,  383. 

Coal,  268. 

Coastal  Defenae  Construction  Or¬ 
ganisation,  63. 

Coastal  Section,  Ada  Qi  IV,  34. 

Coclancig,  Captain,  37. 

Coaaeander-in-Chief 1  s  Staff, organ¬ 
isation  and  function,  30. 

Commands,  armament,  188. 

CoafiBsrcial  goods,  exchange  of,174. 

Comaittees,  mess,  389-392. 

Communication  equipment,  245-247. 

CoBMunlcatlon  Equipment  Divi  sion, 
KarRuest,  39. 

CoBEEUnication  Inspectorate*  85. 

Communications  Division,  SKL,  32. 

Compensation  Offices,  346. 

CONECUH,  U.S.S.  ex-DITTMARSCHKN , 

166. 

Conservation,  food,  403. 

Construction  Battalion  Division, 
MarRuest,  40. 

GQTANIA,  183. 

Cruisers,  support  of,  169. 

Cylinder  oil,  synthetic,  262. 
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de  Luca,  Vittoria,  Captain,  360, 

36 4,  366,  373. 

Destroyers,  support  of,  169. 

leUTSCHLIKD,  137,  266. 

DEVONSHIRE,  H.M.S.,  179. 

Diesel  Oil,  procurement,  266. 

Disallowances  and  shortages,  356- 
357. 

Disbursing  offices,  outside  Gen¬ 
try  and  aboard  ship,  346. 

Distribution,  clothing,  379$  fuel, 
261-283$  general  atores,232$In- 
apectorate  sy  a  terns,,  242-249$ 
•para  parts,  etc.,  241. 
DHTKiR3CHnr,  159-160,  166, 182. 

Doenlts,  Earl,  Grand  Admiral,  re¬ 
lations  with  Hitler,  25$  173, 
202-204,  275. 

DRESDEN,  173. 

Economics  Division,  Bureau  of  Wor¬ 
ship  Construction  and  Armament, 
40,  196. 

Economics,  Ministry  of,  186,  196. 

Educational  and  training  materi¬ 
als,  248. 

Efegtrt,  Haus,  Minister!  slrat, 
125,  341,  344,  357,  370. 

EKDEN,  140. 

Ene^r  location  Division,  SSL,  32. 

Engineer  Officer  Corps,  97. 

Engineering  Inspectorate,  86. 

Englehardt,  Rear  Almiral,  35. 

ERKLAND,  166. 

ESSO  GDYNIA,  182. 

"Export  force",  142. 

Finance  Minister,  331-332. 

Finance,  Ministry  of,  exclusion 
from  military  financial  af¬ 
fairs,  334. 

Finances,  Secret  Supply  Service, 
433-436. 

Ficcal  returns,  357. 

Fischer,  Captain,  320. 

Fiaeher-Tropach,  method  of  fuel 
productioG,  261,  267. 

Foerste,  Erich,  Admiral,  342* 

Food  and  Agriculture,  Ministry 
of,  186. 

Food,  clothing  and  administrative 
supplies,  250. 

Forces  supported,  number  cf  each 
type  operated,  88-90. 

Foreign  Intelligence,  Division  of 
High  Command  Armed  Forces,  28. 

Fricks,  Captain,  35*. 

Frieae,  Heins,  Dr.,  209. 

Friaus,  Lieutenant,  416-418. 

Fuel,  black,  procurement, 265-266. 

Fuel,  blending,  266. 

Fuel  lubricating  oils,  distilled 
water  and  boiler  feed  water  249- 
250. 

Fuel,  production, Bergius,Ficche3>* 
Tropsch  methods,  261. 


Fuel,  sources  of  supply,  270$  re¬ 
quirements  planning,  270-272$ 
procurement,  272-273$  allocations 
and  rationing,  273-279. 

Fuel  storage,  underground,  devel¬ 
opment  of,  264,  279. 

Fuel  and  Transportation  Section,  33. 
FuelHrg  at  sea,  283. 

Fuelling  stations,  establishment 
of,  263-264. 

Fuelling,  techniques  used,  182. 
Funding  system,  procurement  of 
funds,  331,  334-335. 

Funds,  clothing  and  small  stores, 
375$  subsistence,  388. 

Gasoline,  269. 

Gaul,  Halter,  Colonel,  306. 

General  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  41. 
General  mess,  292$  funds,  393. 
General  atorea,  230-231. 

Giro  banking  system,  use  of  to  make 
transfers  funds,  pay  bills,  347-349 
GNEISOOB,  139,  172. 

Godt,  Rear  Admiral,  31. 

Goerihg,  Hermann,  Reichamarschall u 
relations  with  Hitler,  25. 

GRAF  SPEE,  136,  172,  266. 

Gratuities,  354. 

Grease,  270. 

Greul,  Emil,  Dr.,  43. 

Grid  areas,  rendezvous  points  for 
resupply,  181-182. 

Gross,  Vice  Admiral,  412. 

Group  North/Fient,  5^-56, 64-88$  con¬ 
trol  of  mobile  support,  167. 

Group  South,  57-59. 

Group  Heat,  56-57. 

Gutjahr,  Hear  Admiral,  39. 

HIDDELuEE,  140. 

High  Command  of  tha  Armed  Forces, 
organisation  and  functions  23- 
29$  procurement,  186. 

High  Command  of  the  Army,  procure¬ 
ment  functions,  185-186. 

High  Command  of  the  Navy,  organ¬ 
isation  and  functions,  29-46. 
Highways,  transportation  rates, 
311-312. 

HDPF3R,  139,  172. 

Hitler,  Adolf,  control  of  govern^ 
ment,  21,  22,  200$  interest  in 
motorized  transportation,  293$ 
visions  of  highway  travel,  311, 

325,  334$  assumes  command  of  all 
armed  forces,  337. 

Hoffman,  Vice  Admiral,  38. 

Hollerith  machines,  231,  239-240. 
Home  Staff,  authority  in  transpor¬ 
tation  matters,  298,  314-315. 
Hydrogen  peroxide,  268. 

Industrial  Germany,  21-22* 

Inland  waterways,  294,  307. 

Inspect:! or/ Acceptance  Division,37. 
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Inspections,  disbursing  activi¬ 
ties,  355. 

Inspectorate,  Armament  Acceptance 
192. 

Inspectorates,  armament,  185;  or¬ 
ganization,  188;  funetions,l89. 
Inspectorates,  naval, 185; 193-195* 
Inventions  and  Patents  Division, 
KarRuest,  41. 

Inventories,  all  types,  223* 
Issues,  clothing,  383-385* 

JAN  WELIEM,  139,  143,  183. 

Jannssn,  Hans,  Dr«,  266,  268,271, 
289,  372. 

Japan,  relations  with  Germany,  178 
Jodi,  General,  position  in  OKW, 
24-25. 

Judge  Advocate  Division,  MarWehr, 
47* 

KARLSRUHE,  139. 

I AfTESAT,  139. 

Ktmifman*  Earl,  appointment  as 
Raich  Commissioner  of  Mari¬ 
time  Shipping,  321. 

Keitel,  General,  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  24-25. 

Kerosene,  269* 

Kienast,  Karaid,Rear  AI»iral,246. 
Kinxel,  Walter,  Vico  Admiral,  256* 
Klueber,  Otto,  Fxar  Admiral,  38. 
SDEIN,  139,  266. 

XDEKIGSBEBG,  339. 

XDHET,  183,  361,  4U. 

XDTA  HNANG,  170. 

KranKe,  Admiral,  319* 

Kratschaann,  Kax,Reichstank, 339. 
Kruger,  Gottfried ,  lieutenant , 42(1 
KIJ1HERLAKD,  supply  ship,  armed 
merchant  cruiser,  173* 

KURIAHD,  170. 

labor  for  mv&L  production  and 
oparation  of  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  activities,  252-256. 
legal  and  Fiscal  Se c t ion, MarRue at , 
38. 

lend  leant,  174-175. 

IEUT2AT,  140,  266. 

Loewbiach,  Captain,  32. 

Logistic/ Operational  Commands, 
history  of  organization,  48. 
Logistics  planning,  49,  127,  137- 
138. 

logistics  ®r.d  Procurement  Section, 
MarRuest,  33. 

Logistics  system,  127,  concept  of, 
133. 

Iohsann,  Captain,  332. 
lohma m,  Scandal,  332. 

Lower  Deck  Personnel,  Division  of 
MstrWclir,  42,  19&. 
lubricating  oil,  269. 


Kachans,  Bruno,  Vice  Admiral,  30; 
on  logistics  planning,  49;  52, 
147,148-165,  168,  184,  210,  313, 
3a,  371. 

Mansfield,  Dr.,  appointed  Produc¬ 
tion  Dictator,  199* 

Maritime  Shipping  Commission,  295. 

Materials,  raw,  procurement  over¬ 
seas,  172-174;  types  procured, 
174. 

Matthies,  Raar  Admiral,  47* 

Medical  Division,MarWahr,  43,  196. 

Medical  Supplies,  247-248. 

Haro  exchange,  336. 

Miisel,  Vice  Admiral,  30. 

Menus,  394;  caloric  content,  402. 

Marker,  Otto,  205,  218. 

Haases,  independent,  394. 

MICHEL,  operations,  180;  support, 
130. 

Military  and  Central  Departments 
of  the  Armament  Inspectorates, 
189. 

Military  Economics  and  Armament, 
Division  of*  28,  187. 

Military  goods,  exchange  of,  174* 

"Mllkcows",  characteristics,  169- 
170;  supplies  carried,170;  fuel¬ 
ing,  170;  personnel,  170;  number 
of,  170;  conversion, 171;  losses, 
171. 

Millet,  John  D.,  211. 

Mine  gear,  245. 

Mines,  245. 

Mining  and  Blocking  Division,  39. 

Mining  Inspectorate,  85. 

Mobiio  support,  concept  of,  166; 
extended  operations,  166;  pro¬ 
cedures  of,  167;  suhiaarinea,170. 

Mobilization  plans,  136,  225-226, 
298. 

Mobilization  Requirements  Section, 
Ada  Qi  II,  35. 

Mommsen,  Hans  Guenther,  Captain, 
40,189-191,  252-256. 

Money,  distribution  and  fiscal  ac¬ 
counting,  355. 

Mueller,  Erich,  Rear  Admiral,  39, 

209,  210. 

MinSKSXERIAKD,  supply  ship,  armed 
merchant  crulcer,  173. 

Mutual  assistance, 360-373;  agree¬ 
ment  tilth  Russia,  361;  agreement 
with  Japan,  361-364;  agreement 
with  Italy,  364;  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  employed  by  the  Italian 
Navy,  367;  accounting  procedures 
employed  by  the  German  Navy, 369- 
373.  See  also  Appendices  B,C,D. 

Nautical  Division,  6  SXL,  32. 

Naval  Attaches,  activities  in  Se¬ 
cret  Supply  System,  88. 
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Naval  aviation*  control  by  Air 
Force,  312-3X3. 

Naval  Ccanand  Italy,  61. 

Naval  Inspectorates,  82-83. 

Naval  Sea  Transport  Offices,  func¬ 
tion  of,  314* 

Naval  War  Staff,  organization  and 
functions,  30. 

Navy  Budget  Office,  organisation 
and  functions,  29-30*331* 

Nasi  propaganda,  47. 

Niebuhr,  Dietrich,  Captain,  410. 

Ncvura,  Adair al,  361-363. 

K CMHARK,  ex  WESTKRWAID,  137,  166, 
283. 

MCOTARS,  170. 

Norwegian  campaign,  137—147. 

NWtNTOG,  266. 

Officer  Personnel,  Bureau  of,  43, 
196. 

OIDOnaiD,  173. 

(derations  (non  U-boat)  Division, 
Naval  War  Staff,  31. 

Ordnance  Division,  Karftuast,  33. 

Ordnance  Inspectorate,  84. 

Ordnance  stores,  242. 

CRICK,  support,  131;  Operations, 
28U 

QSCRKO,  173. 

06I7RIESUND,  173. 

Patzig,  Admiral,  43,  106,  423. 

Pay  and  allowances,  114,  349-354. 

Pay  offices,  central,  345-346; 
compensation,  346;,  independent, 
345;  special,  346. 

Payments  to  dependents  on  savings 
accounts,  353', 

Payments  to  personnel,  357,359. 

Personnel,  Secret  Supply  Service, 
431. 

Personnel  strength,  91,  109-110. 

Pfeiffer,  Welter,  Axtsrat, 222,353. 

PINGUIH,  operations  and  support, 

180. 

Port  organisation,  62. 

P  GOTLAND,  173. 

Ports  and  anchorages,  62*- 

Pospischil,  lari.  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander,  315,  323,  327. 

BRINE  EUGBI,  operational  control 
of,  53,  182,  222. 

Procurement  and  logistic  support, 
127,  185-220,  224. 

Previsions,  procurement  and  dis¬ 
tribution  ,  396-402. 

HTHCK,  170. 

QUITO,  173. 

Raeder,  Erich,  Grand  Admiral,  re¬ 
lations  with  Hitler,  25,  320; 
speech  on  usif lection, 27-28; 
264,  277,  412. 


Raiders,  conversion,  179;  operation, 

179;  complement,  179* 

Railroads,  299. 

Raw  materials,  lack  of,  22;  alloca¬ 
tions,  130* 

Reconditioned  equipment,  237. 

REGENSBURG,  supply  ship,  armed  mer¬ 
chant  cruiser,  173. 

Reich  Treasury  Bonds,  337. 

Reich  Treasury  credit  certificates,  339. 

Reichsrat,  332. 

Reichstag,  loss  of  legislative 
powers,  20,  22,  330,  332. 

Retirement,  naval  personnel,  109. 

Rheim,  Re^r  Admiral,  41. 

RIO  GRAND*,  173-174. 

Roeasing,  Ran3,  R.,  Captain,  170- 

171,  220,  267* 

R:gge,  Vice  Admiral,  131. 

Rollnan,  Captain,  35. 

Rudolph!,  Admiral,  47. 

Ruge,  Friedrich,  Vice  Admiral,  37. 

SAARLAND,  173* 

ST.  LOTS,  183. 

Sauckel,  Gauleiter,  199* 

Schacht,  Hjalaar,  Dr.,  336. 

SCHARNHCRST,  139 

SCHIRHHCRST,  Pacific  express  liner, 

173;  converted  to  Japanese  CV, 

SHINTO,  173. 

SCHARNHCRST,  supplying  of,  166-167, 

172. 

SCHLESWIG  HOLSTEIN,  140. 

SchauLa,  Wolfgang,  Geschwaderinten- 
dent,  356. 

Schoeneroark,  Hear  Admiral,  42. 

Schubert,  Guenther,  Rear  Admiral, 
statements  By,  25-26,35,49jI22, 
130,133-136,  167,  322,  356-357. 

Schulte,  Rear  Admiral,  30. 

Schulz,  Otto,  Lieutenant,  420. 

Sea  transportation,  133,  141;  control 
of,  295,  314;  requisitioning  of  „ 
foreign  vessels,  315;  loss  of  con¬ 
trol,  319;  use  of  submarines,  145. 

Sea  Transportation  Section,  1dm  Qu, 

35. 

Secret  Supply  Service,  173;  history, 
organization  and  functions,  410- 
449;  personnel,  431;  security  and 
cawmnications,  431-432;  finances, 
433. 

Senior  Administrative  Staffs,  374. 

Service  Force,  Organization  of,  166- 
172;  need  of,  172. 

SHINTO  ex  SCHARNHCRST,  173. 

Ship  and  Dockyard  Section,  37. 

Ships  store,  374,  408-409* 

Sianil  Battle  Units  Command,  60. 

Small  Units,  support  of,  171. 

Spain,  use  of  harbors  by  Geman3,  171  • 

Special  Service  Supply  Officer  Corps, 
97;  organization,  117-125. 
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fecial  Staff  for  Accomodation 
Questions,  43. 

Speer,  Albert,  Dr*,  176;  186-187, 
191-200,  275;  influence  on 
transportation,  296,  301* 

Speer  Ministry,  development  or¬ 
ganisation  end  functions,  200, 

274,  309. 

SPFZET^ALD,  173. 

STEDUCGSi,  139. 

Stein,  Colander,  43. 

Stiegel,  Heinrich,  Vice  Admiral, 

37,  122,  192,  229,  234,  233, 

240,  sa. 

STIEB,  operations,  180;  support, 

180. 

Stock  control,  129-130. 

Stockpiling,  225. 

Stocks,  clothing,  382. 

Stoephaaiua,  Werner  H.T.  Captain, 
ao,  425-431,  444-446* 

Storage  and  distribution,  127,  220- 

260. 

Storages,  dispersal,  222,  226,  228, 
236,  237;  underground,  220-221; 
fuel,  279-231;  floating,  221-222* 
Stores  transfer,  techniques  used,  at 
cca,  102. 

SnUSKD,  183. 

Submarine  Blockade  Runners,  con¬ 
version  of,  174-175;  Italian, 

175;  operations,  175;  cargoes 
transported,  175;  «?apareeo,  175 tf 
cucces3  ofr  176;  cufcnercible 
trailers,  176. 

Submarine  transports,  145. 

Submersible  Fuel  Barges,  177. 
Submersible  rubber  fuel  tanks,  177 
Supply/ Administration  Division, 
KarWehr,  44,  196. 

Supply  centers,  clothing,  379. 

Supply  demand  control  points,  129. 
Supply  Officials  Corps,  96;  his¬ 
tory,  110-312;  officer  procu re¬ 
sent,  112-114;  salaries  and  al¬ 
lowances,  114;  strength  of  Carp, 
115;  retirement,  116;  organisa¬ 
tion,  117-125; 

Supply  Officer  Corps,  96;  history, 

93;  officer  procurement,  99; 
Training,  99-3.02;  reorganisation 
102;  non-comissioned  personnel, 
104;  personnel  records,  reports 
and  promotions*,  105-109;  organi¬ 
sation,  218-125. 

Supply  ship3,  fleet,  speed,  166; 
hunkers,  166;  personnel,  167; 
number  in  operation^  171* 

Supply  trailers,  submersible,  175-176, 
Supreme  Court  of  Accounts,  22,  360 

Tanker  forces,  243* 

Tankers,  number  of,  171-172. 

TAHSESIS,  173. 
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Tax  vouchers,  333. 

Technical  Procurement  Office,  223, 

2?3-242. 

Tcroistcdt,  Ernst,  Oborregierurgsrat, 

256,  324. 

IhQR,  operations,  180 

T02JLLI,  Italian  blockade  running 
submarine,  175. 

Torpedo  Boats,  support  of,  169. 

Torpedo  Division,  KarRuest,  39. 

Torpedo  Inspectorate,  84. 

Torpedoes,  in  store,  245 

Transport,  Ministry  of,  assumes 
responsibility  of  all  inland 
shipping,  309,  sea  transport,  319 

Transportation,  Ministry  of,  173, 

295;  administration  of  captured 
railroad  facilities,  304. 

Transportation  system,  material 
state,  292;  neglect  of,  293;  or¬ 
ganisation,  294-299. 

Treasury  Credit  Kates,  339. 

Trlttler,  Guido,  Kinisterialdirektor, 

44,  209,  220,  221. 

Tropsch,  Dr.,  261, 

Trossckiffverband,  taken  over  by 
K&yy,  33. 

TSIKGiAD,  139. 

IMscat  Administrative  Command,  81- 
82. 

U-boat  Command,  59. 

U-boat  Operations  Division,  SKL,  31. 

U-boato,  support  of,  169. 

Uniform  cloth,  procurement.  37 6. 

Uniforms,  specifications,  375. 

Von  Eerries,  Goosander,  33.  , 

Von  Elenberg,  General,  dismissal,  24. 

Von  dor  Damer&u-Dsnbrowski,  Captain,  37. 

Ven  Begendorff,  Captain,  34. 

Voss,  Hans,  Rear  Admiral,  268,  271, 

275,  316,  371,  *72. 

Wagner,  Gerhardt,  Rear  Admiral,  30. 

Wagner,  Heinrich,  Rear  Admiral,  47. 

War  Production  and  Armament,  Minis¬ 
try  of,  199.  Also  see  Speer  Ministry. 

Warship  Construction  and  Armament, 
Bureau  of,  organisation  and  functions, 
35-41. 

Worship  Acceptance  Inspectorate,  86. 

Warzecha,  General  Admiral,  a. 

Waterways,  Inspector  General  of,  309. 

Wenneker,  F.IT.,  Admiral,  naval  at¬ 
tache  Tokyo,  172, 

WESEFtLAM),  173. 

WIBBER,  operation,  180;  support,  180. 

Wbhlthat,  A.,  head  of  economic  del¬ 
egation,  173. 

Vulff,  Arend,  Captain,  123,  182,  264, 
3U,  372. 

Zur  Muehlen,  Dietrich,  Marinobor- 
inepektor,  377. 
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